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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATASA AND MYKALE DOWN TO THE 
DEATHS OF T1IEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES. 

A 1 'TER having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the central 
Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph was yet 
more interesting to the cause of human improvement generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxes, and the little which be accomplished, naturally provokes 
both a contempt for Persian force and an admiration for the 
comparative handful of men by whom they were so ignominiously 
beaten. Roth these sentiments are just, but both are okst-s or tbe 
often exaggerated beyond the point which attentive repuUso of 
contemplation of the facts will justify. The Persian fromurcece 
mode of making war (which we may liken to that of the ,7Jli ( Vs-in- 
modern Turks, 1 now that the period of their energetic 
fanaticism has passed away) was in a high degree JjjAray’.- 
disorderly and inefficient. The men indeed, individually 
taken, especially the native Persians, were not deficient 
in the qualities of soldiers, hut their arms and their tteorcoiu. 
organisation were wretched—and their leaders yet worse. On the 
other, hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, in individual 
bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like order as well as 

1 Mr. Waddingtou’s Letters from stupidity of Turkish warfare: compare 
Greece, describing the Greek revolution also the second volume of the Memoirs 
of 1821, will convoy a good idea of the of Baron de Tott, part iii. 
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in arms: but here too the leadership was defective, and the 
disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like Plutarch 
(or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the Malignity of 
Herodotus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity and 
heroism in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these critical 
years, are forced to deal harshly with the inestimable witness on 
whom our knowledge of the facts depends. That witness intimates 
plainly that, in spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by 
the vanquished, at Thermopylae, than by the victors at Salamis. 
Grcece owed her salvation chiefly to the imbecility, cowardice, and 
credulous rashness, of Xerxes . 1 Had he indeed possessed either 
the personal energy of Cyrus, or the judgement of Artemisia, it may 
be doubted whether any excellence of management, or any inti- 


Comparison 
of Uie inva¬ 
sion of Greece 
)>y Xerxes 
with the in¬ 
vasion of 
J’ersia after¬ 
wards By 
A texander 
the Great.— 
No improve¬ 
ment in war¬ 
fare among 
the Persians 
during that 
interval of 
150 years 
—great, itn- 


maey of union, could have preserved the Greeks against 
so great a superiority of force. But it is certain that all 
their courage as soldiers in line would have been un¬ 
availing for that purpose, without a higher degree of 
generalship, and a more hearty spirit of cooperation, than 
that which they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, 
we shall see the tables turned, and the united forces 
of Greece under Alexander of Macedon becoming inva¬ 
ders of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no improve- 


£mw™the ment has taken place during this long interval—that the 


scheme of defence under Darius Codomannus labours 


> under the same defects as that of attack under Xerxes—that there 


is the same blind and exclusive confidence in pitched battles with 
super!# numbers 2 —that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and 
of Charidemus, is despised like that of Demaratus and Artemisia 
—that Darius Codomannus, essentially of the same stamp as 
Xerxes, is hurried into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous 
temerity as that which threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis— 
and that the Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even appear 
to have lost that individual gallantry which they displayed so 
conspicuously at Platma. But on the Grecian side, the improve¬ 
ment in every -way is very great: the orderly courage of the 
soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the general¬ 
ship and pow'er of military combination has reached a point 
unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military science 


1 l’lnicyd. i. 69. imtrrdfievoi xal rbv 2 Tlvucyd. i. 142. irAljOei rjji' a/xadla i 
fSdpfiaftoy avrby irepi avry rd irhtiw OpacrvyovTzi, &o. 
cr<\>aXim a, &o.: compare Thucyd. vi. ;i3. 
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may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, and will 
be found to go through various stages—Demosthenes and Brasidas 
—the Cyreian army and Xenophon—Agesilaus—Iphikrates— 
Epaminondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander: 1 for the Mace¬ 
donian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, though extending 
and applying them with a personal energy peculiar to themselves, 
and with advantages of position such as no Athenian or Spartan 
ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the invasion of Xerxes 
and that of Alexander, we contrast the progressive spirit of Greece, 
serving as herald and stimulus to the like spirit in Europe—with 
the stationary mind of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid 
individual, but never appropriating to itself new social ideas or 
powers, either for war or for peace. 

It, is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new' powers 
of combination, political as well as military, which lighten „ 
up Grecian history during the next century and more, » » 
take their rise. They are brought into agency through operating 
the altered position and character of the Athenians— Ataman 

. 1 . p • initiative. 

improvers, to a certain extent, of military operations on 
land, hut the groat creators of marine tactics and manoeuvring 
in Greece—and the earliest of all Greeks who showed themselves 
capable of organising and directing the joint action of numerous 
allies and dependents : thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of 
the Homeric Agamemnon 2 —ability in command, with vigour 
in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could 
hardly he said to occupy any ostensible'rank above that ►i>ui«e«r the 

" i j j Persians— 

of an ordinary member. The post of second dignity i», a ition. 
in the line at Platma had indeed been adjudged to her, in"iucm*v‘ 
yet only after a contending claim from Tegca. But “vent. 1 
without any difference in ostensible rank, she was in the eye and 
feeling of Greece no longer the same power as before. She had 
suffered more, and at sea had certainly done more, than all the 
other allies put together. Even on land at Platsea, her hoplites 
had manifested a combination of bravery, discipline, and efficiency 
against the formidable Persian cavalry, superior even to the 
Spsfetans. No Athenian officer had committed so perilous an act 
of disobedience as the %artan Amompharetus. After the victory 

1 See a remarkable passage in tlie 2 ’Asa;,: y;*>v, patnXevs t iya»in, sporepof 
third Philippic of Demosthenes, o. 10, r ujaiijnjs. 

p 123 ' Homer, Iliad, iii. 179. 
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of Mykale, when the Peloponnesians all hastened home to enjoy 
their triumph, the Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged 
service for the important object of clearing the Hellespont, thus 
standing forth as the willing and forward champions of the Asiatic 
Greeks against Persia. Besides these exploits of Athens collect¬ 
ively, the only two individuals, gifted with any talents for com¬ 
mand, whom this momentous contest had thrown up, were both of 
them Athenians: first, Themistokles; next, Aristeides. From 
the beginning to the end of the struggle, Athens had displayed an 
unreserved Pan-IIelJtaic patriotism which had been most un¬ 
generously requited by the Peloponnesians; who had kept within 
their Isthmian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to hostile ravage ; 
the first time, perhaps, unavoidably—but the second time by a 
culpable neglect in postponing their outward march against Mar- 
donius. And the Peloponnesians could not but feel, that while 
they had left Attica unprotected, they owed their own salvation at 
Salamis altogether to the dexteflty of Themistokles and to the 
imposing Athenian naval force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no 

„ mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost 

Proceedings , J 7 

ofUioAtho- for the time even their city and country, with a large 

mans to re- . .... J J . , , 

city' ji'T s P ro P or ^ lon 01 their moveable property irrecoverably 
obstructions destroyed—we might naturally expect to find the former, 
tin* Polo}ton- if not lending their grateful and active aid to repair the 
damage in Attica, at least cordially welcoming the 
restoration of the ruined city by its former inhabitants. Instead 
of this, we find the same selfishness again prevalent among them. 
Ill-will and mistrust for the future, aggravated by an admiration 
which they could not help feeling, overlays all their gratitude and 
sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle 
of Plataea, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their country 
was laid waste,—their city burnt or destroyed, so that there 
remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian officers 
had taken up their quarters—and their fortifications for the most 
part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to bring home 
their families and effects from the temporary places of shelter 
at Troezen, Angina, and Salamis. After providing what was 
indispensably necessary for immediate waijfe, they began to rebuild 
their city and its fortifications on a scale of enlarged size in every 
direction. 1 But as soon as they were seen to he employed on this 

1 Thucyd. i. 89. 
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indispensable work, without which neither political existence nor 
personal safety was practicable, the allies took the alarm, preferred 
complaints to Sparta, and urged her to arrest the work. In the 
front of these complainants probably stood the yEginetans, as the 
old enemies of Athens, and as having most to apprehend from her 
might at sea. The Spartans, perfectly sympathising with the 
jealousy and uneasiness of their allies, were even disposed, from 
old association, to carry their dislike of fortifications still farther, 
so that they would have been pleased to see all the other Grecian 
cities systematically defenceless like Sparta itself. 1 But while 
sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly remonstrance 
against the project of re-fortifying the city, they could not openly 
and peremptorily forbid the exercise of a right common to every 
autonomous community. Nor did they even venture, at a moment 
when the events of the past months were fresh in every one’s 
remembrance, to divulge their real jealousies as to the future. 
They affected to offer prudential’ reasons against the scheme, 
founded on the chance of a future Persian invasion; in which ease 
it would be a dangerous advantage for the invader to find any 
fortified city outside of Peloponnesus to further his operations, 
as Thebes had recently seconded Mardonius. They proposed 
to the Athenians therefore, not merely to desist from their own 
fortifications, but also to assist them in demolishing all fortifications 
of other cities beyond the limits of Peloponnesus—promising shel¬ 
ter within the Isthmus, in case of need, to all exposed parties. 

A statesman like Themistokles was not likely to he imposed 
upon by this diplomacy: but lie saw that the Spartans S |, ratafiCm of 
had the power of preventing the work if they chose, and tVjm,™'!-* 1Ga 
that it could only be executed by the help of successful niLm tlu * 
deceit. Bv his advice the Athenians dismissed the 

J t <>! lortnying 

Spartan envoys, saying that they would themselves send th<,,r dt r- 
to Sparta and explain their views. Accordingly Themistokles 
himself was presently despatched thither, as one among three 
envoys instructed to enter into explanations with the Spartan 
authorities. But his two colleagues, Aristeides and Abronichus, 
by previous concert, were tardy in arriving—and he remained 
inactive at Sparta, making use of their absence as an excuse for 
not o.yen demanding an audience, yet affecting surprise that their 
coming was so long decayed. But while Aristeides and Abro- 

* Thucyd. i. 90. ra fxlv Kal avrol tpo&ovfiivw rov re vairrtKov avrcov rb 
bv bpwvres tKtivovs fx-nr v\ff0os, t vrplv oux virripxe, Kal ryv is 

&X\ov /LojSeVa T(?x os *X 0Vra > rov tt6k^iov r6\fiav ysvo/x€V7]v. 

trA iov 9 ruv ^vfxfx6.x u,t/ ^orpvv6vroov Kal j 
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nichus, the other two envoys, were thus studiously kept hack, the 
whole population of Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. 
Men, women, and children, all tasked their strength to the utmost 
during this precious interval. Neither private houses, nor sacred 
edifices, were spared to furnish materials; and such was their 
ardour in the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united 
at Sparta, the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least 
to attempt defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to 
provoke suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans; while 
the more watchful Aiginetans sent them positive intelligence that 
the wall was rapidly advancing. 

Themistokles, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards him 
was at that, time so great, that his assurance 1 obtained for some 
time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again raised 
suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, The¬ 
mistokles urged the Ephors to send envoys of their own to Athens, 
and thus convince themselves of the state of the facts. They 
unsuspectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at the 
same time transmitted a private communication to Athens, desiring 
that the envoys might not be suffered to depart until the safe return 
of himself and his colleagues, which he feared might be denied 
them when his trick came to be divulged. Aristeides and Abro- 
nichus bad now arrived—the wall was announced to be of a height 
at least above contempt—and Themistokles at once threw off the 
mask, lie avowed the stratagem practised—told the Spartans 
that Athens was already fortified sufficiently to ensure the safety 
and free will of its inhabitants—and warned them that the hour of 
constraint was now past, the Athenians being in a condition 
to define and vindicate for themselves their own rights and duties 
in reference to Sparta, and the allies. He reminded them that the 
Athenians had always been found competent, to judge for them¬ 
selves, whether in joint consultation, or in any separate affair such 
as the momentous crisis of abandoning their city and taking to 
their ships. They had now, in the exercise of this self-judgement, 
resolved on fortifying their city, as a step indispensable to them¬ 
selves and advantageous even to the allies generally. No equal or 
fair interchange of opinion could subsist, unless all the allies had 
equal means of defence: either all must he unfortified, or Athens 
must he fortified as well as the rest. 2 

v Thucyd. i. 91. t<£ p'pp &cfj.urroKKu j 2 Thucyd. i. 91. Ob yetp ot&v rt 
iweiQovro 8i& tpiKlau hvtov. | . Ipoa ph avb avrivtlhov vapao'Ksv'tts 
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Mortified as the Spartans. were by a revelation which showed 
that they had not only been detected in a dishonest , 
purpose, but completely outwitted—they were at the fortawi- 
same time overawed by the decisive tone of Themistokles, ihesparu™ 
whom they never afterwards forgave. To arrest before- 
hand erection of the walls, would have been practicable, 
though not perhaps without difficulty; to deal by force with the 
fact accomplished, was perilous in a high degree. Moreover the 
inestimable services just rendered by Athens fffecame again 
predominant in their minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the 
time coincided. They affected therefore to accept the com¬ 
munication without manifesting any offence, nor had they indeed 
put forward any pretence which required to be formally retracted. 
The envoys on both sides returned home, and the Athenians 
completed their fortifications, without obstruction '—yet not without 
murmurs on the part of the allies, who bitterly reproached Sparta 
afterwards for having let slip this golden opportunity of arresting 
the growth of the giant. 2 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture of 
audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had just ( f (hjs 
eluded the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, was i.ui 

Well calculated to aggravate their uneasiness. On the twventi..n 
other hand, to the Athenians, the mere hint of inter- imm u.i 
vention to debar them from that common right of self- ! " gs ' 
defence which was exercised by every autonomous city except 
Sparta, must have appeared outrageous injustice-—aggravated 
by the fact that it was brought upon them by their peculiar 
sufferings in the common cause, and by the very allies who 
without their devoted forwardness would now have been slaves 
of the Great King. And the intention of the allies to obstruct the 
fortifications must have been known to every soul in Athens, from 


ojxol6v n t) X(tov h rb Koivbv f}ov\ev- 
eirflcu. *H irivras oZu aTet%hrTovs e<pr) 
Xprjvat $1 teal rd5e vofxl(etv 

op6u>s %x €iy * 

1 We are fortunate enough to possess 
this narrative, respecting the rebuilding 
of the walls of Athens, as recounted 
by Thucydidos. It is the first inch 
dent'vwhioh he relates, in that general 
sketch of events between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian war, which precedes 
his professed history (i. 80-92). JJiodo- 
rus (xi. ,‘59, 40j, Plutarch (Themis to - 
kies, c. 19), and Cornelius Nepos (The- 
mist. c. 6, 7) seem all to have followed 


j Thucydides, though Plutarch also no¬ 
tices a statement of Theopompus, to the 
! effect that Themistokles accomplished 
his object by bribing the Ephors. This 
would not be improbable in itself—nor 
is it inconsistent with the narrative of 
Thucydides ; but the latter either had 
not heard or did nob believe it. 

K Thucyd. i. 69, Kal ru>v$€ v/ieis 
air tot (b ays the Corinthian envoy ad¬ 
dressing the Lacedemonians), t6 tp 
Trputrou (itravres avrovs (the Athenians) 
r^v v 6 a.iv m er& ra MtjSiku Kparwat, teal 
vrrrepoy ra juatepi (rrijerat &C. 
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the universal press of hands required to hurry the work and escape 
interference; just as it was proclaimed to after-generations by the 
shapeless fragments and irregular structure of the wall, in which 
even sepulchral stones and inscribed columns were seen imbedded. 1 
Assuredly the sentiment connected with this work—performed as 
it w'as alike by rich and poor, strong and weak—men, women, and 
children—must have been intense as well as equalising. All had 
endured the common miseries of exile, all had contributed to the 
victory, all were now sharing the same fatigue for the defence 
of their recovered city, in order to counterwork the ungenerous 
hindrance of their Peloponnesian allies. We must take notice of 
these stirring circumstances, peculiar to the Athenians and acting 
upon a generation which had now been nursed in democracy for a 
quarter of a century and had achieved unaided the victory of 
Marathon—if we would understand that still stronger burst of 
aggressive activity, persevering self-confidence, and aptitude as well 
as thirst for command—together with that still wider spread of 
democratical organisation—which marks their character during the 
age immediately following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a scale not 
unworthy of the future grandeur of the city. Its circuit 

Knlargf*ment 

of the wails w r as sixty stadia or about seven miles, with the acropolis 
nearly in the centre : but the circuit of the previous walls 
is unknown, so that we arc unable to measure the extent of that 
enlargement which Thucydides testifies to have been carried out 
on every side. It included within the town the three hills of the 
Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum; while oil the south of the 
town it was carried for a space even oil the southern bank of the 
llissus, thus also comprising the fountain Kallirhoe.-' In spite 
of the excessive hurry in which it was raised, the structure was 
thoroughly solid and sufficient against every external enemy: but 
there is reason to believe that its very large inner area was never 
filled with buildings. Empty spaces, for the temporary shelter 
of inhabitants driven in from the country with their property, were 
eminently useful to a Grecian city-community; to none more 
useful than to the Athenians, whose principal strength lay in their 

1 Tbueyd. i. 93. Cornelius Kepos Studien. Kiel, 1841. 

(Themist. c. 7) exaggerates this into a The plan of Athens, prepared by 
foolish conceit. Kiepert after his own researches and 

- For the dimensions and direction of published among his recent maps, 
the Themist,oklean walls of Athens, see adopts for the most part the ideas.of 
especially the excellent Treatise of Forehhaumier as to the course of the 
Forhhhnmmer—Topographie von Athen walls. 

—published in the Kialer Philologisehe 
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fleet, and whose citizens habitually resided in large proportion 
in their separate demes throughout Attica. 

The first, indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished: Larne piu» 
the city was made secure against external enemies. But stokif's for 
Themistokles, to whom the Athenians owed the late sue- agp'imiiJt- 
cessful stratagem, and whose influence must have been 
' much strengthened by its success, had conceived plans of £^,7^ 
a wider and more ambitious range, lie had been the 
original adviser of the great maritime start taken by his 
countrymen, as well as of the powerful naval force which tb(> 

they had created during the last few years, and which walls - 
had so recently proved their salvation, lie saw in that force both 
the only chance of salvation for the future, in case the Persians 
should renew their attack by sea—a contingency at that time 
seemingly probable—and boundless prospects of future ascend¬ 
ency over the Grecian coasts and islands. It was the great engine 
of defence, of offence, and of ambition. To continue this move¬ 
ment required much less foresight and genius than to begin it. 
Themistokles, the moment that the walls of the city had been 
finished, brought back the attention of his countrymen to those 
wooden walls which bad served them as a refuge against the Per¬ 
sian monarch. He prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room 
at once safe and adequate, by the enlargement, and fortification of 
the Peine us. This again was ordy the prosecution of an enterprise 
previously begun ; for he had already, while in office two or three 
years before,' made his countrymen sHHible that the open road- 


1 Thucyd. i. !)H. (ireare St Kal to5 
TIttpatftpi ra Xoiir'a 0 &epi(TTOK\7]S ohto- 
fiopup (virvipKTo S’ avrov nportpop eirl 
rrjs itcelpov apxys, 7)S Kar ipiavritp ’Afbj- 
vaioLS ^p£e). ■ 

Upon which words the Scholiast ob¬ 
serves (Kar’ ipiavrbp) —Kara ru’a ipi- 
avrip r/ 7 e p & p iyepero- irp6 Se rap 
M tjSikup %p£* @fp-L(rroK\ris ipia vt6p tpa. 

It seems hardly possible, having no 
fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding 
^flreara Thucydides means to refer this 
apxv of Themistoklfia. Mr. Fyncs Clin¬ 
ton, after discussing the opinions of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Hol- 
leniei, ad ann. 481 B.c. and Preface, p. 
xv.), inserts Thomistoklds as Archon 
Eponymus in 481 U.C., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes 
the l’eirseus to have been commenced 


in that year. This is not in itself 
improbable: but be cites the Scholiast 
as having asserted the name tiling be¬ 
fore him (irpd tup Mt/Sikup 
otokAtjs i p tavr d p t pa), in which I 
apprehend that he is not borne out by 
the analogy of the language : ipuaniv 
j tpa in the accusative case denotes only 
the duration of the &pxb, not the po¬ 
sition of the year (compare Thucyd. iii. 
08). 

I do not feel certain that Thuoydidos 
meant to designate Themistoklds aa 
having been Archon Eponymus, or oven 
as having been one of the nine Arohons. 
He may have meant “during the year 
when Th< eiistoklfis was StratfigUB (or 
general),” end the explanation of the 
Scholiast, who employs the word r/yt- 
niip, rather implies that he so under¬ 
stood it. The Stratfigi were annual as 
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sted of Phalerum was thoroughly insecure, and had prevailed upon 
them to improve and employ in part the more spacious harbours of 
Feiraus and Munychia—throe natural basins, all capable of being 
closed and defended. Something had then been done towards the 
enlargement of this port, though it had probably been subsequently 
ruined by the Persian invaders. But Themistokles now resumed 
the scheme on a scale far grander than he could then have ven¬ 
tured to propose—a scale which demonstrates the vast auguries 
present to his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. 

Peiraeus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified 
space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more 
elaborate and unassailable. The wall which surrounded them, 
sixty stadia in circuit, 1 was intended by him to be so stupendous, 
both in height and thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and to 
enable the whole military population to act on shipboard, leaving 
only old men and boys as a garrison. 2 We may judge how vast, 
his project was, when we learn that the wall, though in practice 
always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the height 
which he had contemplated. 3 In respect to thickness however his 
ideas were exactly followed: two carts meeting one another brought 
stones which were laid together right and left on the outer side of 
each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which 
the interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, “ not with rubble, in the usual 
manner of the Greeks, hut constructed, throughout the whole thick¬ 
ness, of squared stones, cramped together with metal.” 4 The 
result was a solid wall, pifflkbly not less than fourteen or fifteen 
feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height. 
In the exhortations whereby he animated the people to this fatiguing 
and costly work, he laboured to impress upon them that Peirfeus 
was of more value to them than Athens itself, and that it afforded 
a shelter into which, if their territory should be again overwhelmed 
by a superior land-force, they might securely retire, with full liberty 

well as the Archons. Now we know \ ras ray iroXtptssv 4m$ovXds, a.v9p<lnrwv 
that Themistoklfe was one of the gene- ; 8<s iv6/u(tp o\ilywv xal twv axpfiordruv 
rals in 480 U.C., and that be commanded , apniauv r^y (pvXaK^y, robs S' &\\ous 4s 
in Thessaly, at Artemisinin, and at ; ris vuvs i<rfU\trta6<u. 

Sakmis. The Peincus may have been ; * Thucyd. i. 93. The. expressions 

begun in the early part of 480 n.o., when j are those of Colonel Leake, derived™ 
Xerxes was already on his march, or at from inspection of the scanty remnant 
least at Sardis. of these famous walls still to be seen—• 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. Topography of Athens, ch. ix. p. 411 : 

2 Thucyd. i. 93. j sec edit. p. 293, Germ, transl. Com- 

3 Thucyd. i. 93. Tb 81 Si|/or Viera j pare Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the 
p-dxurra 4rtX4a$ri oS Sievouro’ 4fSov\ero ' breadth of the wall of Neplielokok- 
■yetp rip pryiBet Kal r$ rdxei &<f>i(rrdmi kygia. 
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of that maritime action in which they were a match for all the 
world. 1 We may even suspect that if Themistokles could have 
followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the 
city from Athens to Peiraeus: the attachment of the people to their 
ancient and holy rock doubtless prevented any such proposition. 
Nor did he at that time, probably, contemplate the possibility of 
those long walls which in a few years afterwards consolidated the 
•two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, we shall hear from Pcrikles, who espoused AtlvtnttMKPK 
and carried out the large ideas of Themistokles, this same Jargt’d mui 
language about the capacity of Athens to sustain a great 
power exclusively or chiefly upon maritime action. But ££Jj£*id 
the Athenian empire was then an established reality, 
whereas in the time of Themistokles it was yet a dream, Atl ‘"“ s - 
and his bold predictions, surpassed as they were by the future 
reality, mark that extraordinary power of practical divination which 
Thucydides so emphatically extols in him. And it proves the ex¬ 
uberant hope which had now passed into the temper of the Athenian 
people, when we find them, on the faith of these predictions, under¬ 
taking a now enterprise of so much toil and expense ; and that too 
when just returned from exile into a desolated country, at a moment 
of private distress and public impoverishment. 

However, Peirams served other purposes besides its direct use 
as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications and 
the protection of the Athenian navy, were well-calculated to call 
back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been driven away 
by the invasion of Xerxes, and who might feel themselves insecure 
in returning unless some new and conspicuous means of protection 
were exhibited. To invite them hack, and to attract new residents 
of a similar description, Themistokles proposed to exempt them 
from the Metoikion or non-freeman’s annual tax: 2 but this exemp¬ 
tion can only have lasted for a time, and the great temptation for 
them to return must have consisted in the new securities and facili¬ 
ties for trade, which Athens, with her fortified ports and navy, now 
afforded. The presence of numerous metics was profitable to the 
Athenians, both privately and publicly. Much of the trading, pro¬ 
fessional, and handicraft business was in their hands: and the 
Athenian legislation, while it excluded them from the political 
franchise, was in other respects equitable and protective to them. 

1 TFueyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. ] irpbs HiravTas kvOiarairBcu. 

Nepos, Themistok. c. (>). rais mva-i | 3 Diodor. xi. 13. 
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In regard to trading pursuits, the metics had this advantage over 
the citizens—that they were less frequently carried away for foreign 
military service. The great increase of their numbers, from this 
period forward, while it tended materially to increase the value of 
property all throughout Attica, but especially in Peirteus and 
Athens, where they mostly resided, helps us to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary prosperity, together with the excellent cultivation, preva¬ 
lent throughout the country before the Peloponnesian war. The 
barley, vegetables, figs, and oil, produced in most parts of the terri¬ 
tory—the charcoal prepared in the flourishing deme of Acharnae 1 — 
and the fish obtained in abundance near the coast—all found opu¬ 
lent buyers and a constant demand from the augmenting town 
population. 

We are farther told that Themistokles 2 prevailed on the Atlie- 
Kesoiution niaiis to build every year twenty new ships of the line— 

to build * * _ " 

twenty new so we may designate the trireme. Whether this number 
annually. was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible to say : 
but to repair the ships, as well as to keep up their numbers, was 
always regarded among the most indispensable obligations of the 
executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition to 
the fortification of the Peirams, though it was an enterprise greater, 
more novel, and more menacing, than that of Athens. But Dio¬ 
dorus tells us, probably enough, that Themistokles thought it neces¬ 
sary to send an embassy to Sparta, 3 intimating that his scheme was 
to provide a safe harbour for the collective navy of Greece, in the 
event of future Persian attack. 

Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, 
and absorbed much of the Athenian force : yet they did not prevent 
Athens from lending active aid towards the expedition which, in 

1 Seethe lively picture of the Achar-. j assembly of Athens, and which seem 

iiian demote in the comedy of Aristo- unmeaning as well as incredible. His 
phanes so entitled. story—that Themistokles told the as- 

liespecting the advantages derived scmbly that he had conceived a scheme 
from the residence of metics and from of great moment to the state, but that 
foreign visitors, compare the observa- it did not admit of being made public 
tions of Isokrates, more than a century befoi-eliand, upon which the assembly 
after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. named Aristeides and Xanthippus to 
163, and Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, hear it confidentially and judge of it— 
c. iv. seems to indicate that Diodorus had 

2 Diodor. xi. 43. read the well-known tale of the project 

* Diodor. xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, of Themistokles to bum the Grecian 

that the fact of such an embassy being fleet in the harbour of Pagasse, and that 
sent to Sparta is probable enough— ho jumbled it in his memory with this 
separating that fact from the prelimi- other project for enlarging and forti- 
nary discussions which Diodorus do- fying the Peine us. 
scribes as having preceded it in the 
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the year after the battle of Plataea (b.o. 478), set sail for Asia 
under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships from the va- Kxprfitionof 
rious cities of Peloponnesus 1 were under his command: 
the Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of ^" r 8 ^ sia ' 
Aristeides and Kimon: other triremes also came from spartan 
the Ionian and insular allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, -capture of 
in which island they liberated most of the Grecian cities 
from the Persian government. Next they turned to the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, and undertook the siege of Byzantium, which, like 
Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post of great moment as well as of 


great strength—occupied by a considerable Persian force, with 
several leading Persians and even kinsmen of the monarch. The 
place was captured, 2 seemingly after a prolonged siege : it might 
probably hold out even longer than Sestus, as being taken less 
unprepared. The line of communication between the Euxine sea 
and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 


The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital and 
unexpected change in the relations of the various Grecian Miswmduot 
cities; a change, of which the proximate cause lay in the 
misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which other causes, 
deep-seated as well as various, also tended. In recount- 
ing the history of Miltiades, 8 I noticed the deplorable »r»u<i™co 

'—- 1 * wiili Xcrxt'H 

liability of the Grecian leading men to be spoiled by 
success. This distemper worked with singular rapidity on Pau- 
sauias. As conqueror of Platen, be had acquired a renown un¬ 
paralleled in Grecian experience, together with a prodigious share 
of the plunder. The concubines, horses, 4 camels, and gold plate, 
which had thus passed into his possession, were well calculated to 


make the sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his 
power also, though great on foreign command, became subordinate 
to that of the Ephors when he returned home. His newly-acquired 
insolence was manifested immediately after the battle, in the com¬ 
memorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, which pro¬ 
claimed himself by name and singly, as commander of the Greeks 
and destroyer of the Persians: an unseemly boast, of which the 
Lacedaunonians themselves were the first to mark their disappro¬ 
bation, by causing the inscription to be erased, and the names of 
the cities,who had taken part in the combat to be all enumerated 


1 Thucyd. i. 94; Plutarch, Aristeidgs, 2 Thuoyd. i. 94. 
c. 23. Diodorus (xi. 44) says that the 8 See the volume of this History im- 
Peloponnesian ships were fifty in mini- mediately preceding, ch. xxxvi. 
her: his statement is not to be accepted, 4 Herodot. ix. 81. 
in opposition to Thucydides. 
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on the tripod.' Nevertheless he was still sent on the command 
against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the capture of this 
latter place that his ambition and discontent first ripened into dis¬ 
tinct treason. He entered into correspondence with Gongylus the 
Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and invested with the pro¬ 
perty and government of a district in Mysia), to whom he entrusted 
his new acquisition of Byzantium, and the care of the valuable 
prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather sent 
away underhand to Xerxes; together with a letter from the hand 
of Pausanias himself, to the following effect:—“ Pausanias the 
Spartan commander having taken these captives, sends them hack 
in his anxiety to oblige thee. I am minded, if it so please thee, to 
marry thy daughter, and to bring under thy dominion both Sparta 
and the rest of Greece : with thy aid 1 think myself competent to 
achieve this. If my proposition he acceptable, send some confi¬ 
dential person down to the seaboard, through whom we may here¬ 
after correspond.” Xerxes, highly pleased with-the opening thus 
held out, immediately sent down Artabazus (the same who had 
been second in command in Bceotia) to supersede Megabates 411 
the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, furnished with a letter 
of reply bearing the regal seal, was instructed to promote actively 
the projects of Pausanias. The letter was to this purport“ Thus 
saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name stands for ever re¬ 
corded in my house as a well-doer, on account of the men whom 
thou hast saved for me beyond sea at Byzantium ; and thy propo¬ 
sitions now received are acceptable to me. Relax not either night 
or day in accomplishing that which thou promisest, nor let thyself 
he held hack by cost, either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if 
thou standest in need of them; but transact in confidence thy 
business and mine jointly with Artabazus, the good man whom I 
have now sent, in such manner as may be best for both of us.” 2 


1 In tli(' Athenian inscriptions on the 
votive offerings dedicated after the cap¬ 
ture of Jiion, as well as after the great 
victories near the river Kurymeclou, the 
name of Kimon the commander is not 
even mentioned (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 7 j 
Diodor. xi. (i‘2). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar 
to Grecian feeling, against singling out 
the general particularly, to receive the 
honours of victory, appears in Euripid. 
A ndromach. (>94:—striking verses, which 
are said (truly or falsely) to have been 
indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during 


the intoxication of the banquet wherein 
he was slain by Alexander (Quint. Ctir- 
tiua,_viii. 4, 29 (viii. 4); Plutarch, 
Alcxand. c. 51). 

2 These letters are given by Thucy¬ 
dides verbatim (i. 128, 129): he had 
seen them or obtained copies (4s 8<rr epov 
&yevpe07i) —they were doubtless commu¬ 
nicated along with the final revelations 
of the confidential Argilian slave. As 
they are autographs, I have translated 
them literally, retaining that abrupt 
transition from the third person to the 
first, which is one of thoir peculiarities. 
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Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausanias had been 
insolent and domineering; degrading the allies at quarters 
and watering-places in the most offensive manner as com- 

t . 01 . , , . aid Irom 

pared with the bpartans, and treating the whole arina- xerws. be- 

1 , 1 ° , , comes more 

ment m a manner which Greek warriors could not intolerable in 
tolerate, even in a Spartan Herakleid and a victorious vimir. lien 
general. But when he received the letter from Xerxes, sparu. 

•and found himself in immediate communication with Artabazus, as 
well as supplied with funds for corruption, 1 his insane hopes knew 
no bounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King as well as despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his 
treasonable plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until 
ripe for execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed Iftmself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the Mace¬ 
donian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not tolerate 2 
even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace with a body 
of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the Persian chiefs 
both in the luxury of his table and in his conduct towards the free 
women of Byzantium. Kleonike, a Byzantine maiden of conspicuous 
||mily, having been ravished from her parents by his order, was 
brought to his chamber at night: he happened to be asleep, and 
being suddenly awakened, knew not at first who was the person 
approaching his bed, hut seized his sword and slew her. 3 More¬ 
over his haughty reserve, with uncontrolled hursts of wrath, ren¬ 
dered him unapproachable ; and the allies at length came to regard 
him as a despot rather than a general. The news of such out¬ 
rageous behaviour, and the manifest evidences of his alliance with 
the Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, who recalled 
him to answer for his conduct, and seemingly the Spartan vessels, 
along with him. 4 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lacedemonians 
acquitted him on the allegations of positive and individual 

1 . . . 1 . B.o. 477-476. 

wrong; yet mistrusting his conduct in reference to collu¬ 
sion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to supersede him a,-? 
commander. But a revolution, of immense importance for Greece, 


Cornelius Nepos, who translates the, 
letter of I'ausaniaa, has effaced this 
peculiarity. He carries the third person 
from the‘■beginning to the end (Cornel. 
Nop. Pausau. c. 2). 

1 Diodor. xi. 44. 

* Arrian. Kxp. Alex. iv. 7, 7 ; vii. 8, 
4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 21, 11). 

3 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 6; also Plu¬ 
tarch, Du Ser. Numiu. Vind. c. 10, p. 


555. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8. It is re¬ 
markable that the latter heard the story 
of the death of KleouikfS from the lips 
of a Byzantine citizen of his own day, 
and seems to think that it had never 
found place in any written work. 

4 Thucyd. i. 95-131: compare Duris 
and Nymphih apud Athenaeum, xii. p 
535. 
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had taken place in the minds of the allies. The headship, or hege¬ 
mony, was in the hands of Athens, and Dorkis the Spartan found 
the allies not disposed to recognize his authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been raised, 1 
The allies whether Athens was not entitled to the command at sea, 
headship m consequence of the preponderance ot her naval con- 
tH't&r tingent. The repugnance of the allies to any command 
except that of Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the 
Athenians to waive their pretensions at that critical moment. But 
the subsequent victories had materially exalted the latter in the 
eyes of Greece ; while the armament now serving, differently com¬ 
posed from that which had fought at Salamis, contained a large 
proportion of the newly-enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not only 
had no preference for Spartan command, but tvere attadled to the 
Athenians on every ground—as well from kindred race, as from 
the certainty that Athene with her superior fleet was the only pro¬ 
tector upon whom they could rely against the Persians. More- 
01 er, it happened that the Athenian generals on this expedition, 
Aristeides and Kimon, were personally just and conciliating, 
forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence the Iomc 
Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of tne 
latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also revolt¬ 
ing to Grecian sentiment generally—addressed themselves to the 
Athenian commanders for protection and redress, on the plausible 
ground of kindred race ; 2 entreating to be allowed to serve under 
Athens, as leader instead of Sparta.; 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeides not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is ex¬ 
ceedingly probaRle —but that he also required, as a condition of 
bis compliance With the request of the Ionic allies, that they should 
personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation imprac¬ 
ticable : upon which a Samian and a Chian captain deliberately 
attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship in the harbour of 
Byzantium. 3 The historians from whom Plutarch copied this latter 
statement must have presumed in the Athenians a disposition to 
provoke that quarrel with Sparta which afterwards sprung up as it 
were spontaneously: but the Athenians had no interest in doing 
so, nor can we credit the story—which is moreover unnoticed by 

1 Herodot. viii. 2, 3. Compare the /.t6vas i ripwv yevic&ai Hurh. rb (vyyevi V 
language of the Athenian envoy, as it ical Ilaviravlef ^ iviTpfaety ijv iron $id- 
Btands in Herodotus (vii. 155), addressed forai. 

to Oelo. _ 3 Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 23. 

3 Thucyd. i. 95. tgiouv abrovs yjyc- 
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Thucydides. To give the Spartans a, just ground of indignation, 
would have been glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeides. 
Yet having every motive to entertain the request of the allies, he 
began to take bis measures for acting as their protector and chief. 
And his proceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance 
that the Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal complaints 
against him which had reached them. He seems to have left no 
Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan squadron 
accompanied him home: so that the Athenian generals had the 
best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and exercising that 
command which the allies besought them to undertake'. So offer-* 
tually did they improve the moment, that when IJorkis arrived to 
replace Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy; while 
Dorkis, having only a small force and being in no condition to 
employ constraint, found himself obliged to return homed 

This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
was the first open renunciation of her authority as pro- 
siding state among the Greeks; the first avowed mani- ‘,i’,'thrieoT 
festation of a competitor for that, dignity, with numerous J*7"A.',n tU " 
and willing followers ; the first separation of Greece (con- 
sidered in herself alone and apart from foreign solicitations such as 
the Persian invasion) into two distinct organized camps, each with 
collective interests and projects of its own. In spite of mortified 
pride, Sparta was constrained, and even in some points of view not 
indisposed, to patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing 
tho^ispositions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia alto¬ 
gether—having now become no longorJUrictly,defensive, and being 
withal maritime as well as distant, from her ow£ territory—had 
ceased to Ik; in harmony with her home-routine amW.rict, discipline. 
Her grave senators, especially an ancient, llcraklcm named Ilctoe- 
roaridas, reproved the impatience of the younger citizens, and dis¬ 
countenanced the idea of permanent maritime command as a dan¬ 
gerous innovation. They even treated it. as an advantage, that 
Athens should take the lead in carrying on the Persian war, since 
it could not be altogether dropped ; nor had the Athenians as yet 
manifested any sentiments positively hostile, to excite their alarm. 2 

V 

1 Thncyd. i. 95; Diodorus, xi. 44—47. j not here copy Thucydides, but probably 

a Thuoyd. i. 97'. Following Thucy- i had Ephoru- for his guide. The name 
cidcH in his conception of these events, i of iJetormaivlas, a.s an influential Spur- 
1 have embodied in the narrative as | tan statesman on this occasion, is pro- 
much as seems consistent with it in j bable enough, but his alleged speech 
Diodorus ^xi. 50), who evidently did j on the mischiefs of maritime empire, 

VOL. IV. (J 
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Nay, the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of Athens, about 
a century afterwards, for having themselves advised this separation 
of command at sea from command on land. 1 Moreover, if the war 
continued under Spartan guidance, there would be a continued ne¬ 
cessity for sending out their kings or chief men to command: and 
the example of Pausanias showed them the depraving effect of such 
military power, remote as well as unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychides, too, near about this 
T.'ixiem-y of time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. At 
kin^To te- the same time, apparently, that Pausanias embarked for 
-Asia to carry on the war against the Persians, Leo- 
tychides was sent with an army into Thessaly to put 
tjchidcs. down the Aleuada; and those Thessalian parties who had 
sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. Successful in this expedition, 
he suffered himself to be bribed, and was even detected with a large; 
sum of money actually on his person ; in consequence of which the 
Lacedamionians condemned him to banishment and razed his house 
to the ground, lie died afterwards in exile at Tegea. 2 Two such 


which Diodorus seems to have had 
before him composed by Kphorus, 
would probably have represented the 
views and feelings of the year 350 u.c., 
and not those of 470 n.c. The subject 
would have been treated in the same 
manner as lsokrates, the master of 
Fphorus, treats it in his Orat. viii. De 
Pace, p. 179, 180. 

1 Xenophon. Hellen. vi. 5, 31. It 
was at the moment when the Spartans 
were soliciting Athenian aid, after their 
defeat at Leuktra. virop.ifxv4j^Kovres 
/liy, us rbv fiap&apov tunvrj hicefxax*- 
cravro — avap.ip.VT]crK%>Tes 8 e, us ’AOnvaioi 
re Curb ruv '¥*K\'i\M0v ppt 0 rj<rar 7/7 *fxAves 

ov vavriKOv , jccu^Pfcr kolvuv xpWu&rai' 
•pvKaiciSy r uv AaKebaifioviuv ravra (rvp.- 
fiovXevojxevuv' avrol re Kara yyv ofioAo- 
y ovfxevus v<p ’ air dvr wv tuv ‘EAA^ )vuv r)ye- 
/x6ves TcpoKpiQeiyGav, avp.^ovAevofxevuv av 
ravra ruv ’A Or^valuv. 

2 Ilerodot. vi. 72; Diodor. xi. 48; 
Pausanias, iii. 7, 8: compare Plutarch, 
De Jlerodoti Malign, c. 21, p. 859. 

Leotychides died, according to Dio¬ 
dorus, in 470 n.c.: he had commanded 
at My kale in 479 li.C. The expedition 
into Thessaly must therefore have been 
in one of the two intermediate years, 
if the chronology of Diodorus were in 
this case thoroughly trustworthy. Cut 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti.Hoilenici. Appendix, 
ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Diodorus 
is contradicted by Plutarch, about the 


date of the accession of Archidamus— 
aud by others, about the date of the 
revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places 
the accession of Archidamus and the 
banishment of Leotycliidcs (of course 
therefore the expedition into Thessaly) 
in 409 11.C. I incline rather to believe 
that the expedition of Leotychides 
against the Thessalian Aleuadai took 
place in the year or in the second year 
following the battle of Flatten, l^ause 
they had been the ardent and msarty 
allies of Mardouius iu Bceotia, and be¬ 
cause the war would Reem not to have 
boon completed without putting them 
down and making the opposite party in 
Thessaly predominant. 

Considering liow imperfectly we know 
the Luccdaimonian chronology of this 
date, it is very possible that some con¬ 
fusion may have arisen in the case of 
Leotychides from the difference be¬ 
tween the date of his banishment and 
that of his death. King Pleistoanax 
afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by 
Leotychides, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards 
restored: and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as 
a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. 1. c. 
p. 211). The date of Archidamus may 
perhaps have been reckoned in one 
account from the banishment of Leoty¬ 
chides—in another from his death; the 
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instances were well calculated to make the Lacedaemonians distrust 
the conduct of their Ilerakleid leaders when on foreign service, 
and this feeling weighed much in inducing them to abandon the 
Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears that their Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies retired from this contest at the same time as they 
did, so that the prosecution of the war was thus left to Athens as 
chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks. 1 

. It was from these considerations that the Spartans were induced 
to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in 
Grecian politics. 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the 
Persian invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and 
more the president of something like a Pan-bellenic ^ 
union, comprising the greater part of the Grecian states, 

Such at. least was the point towards which things seemed aml 
tube tending; and if many separate states stood aloof from this 
union, none of them at least sought to form any counter-union, if 
we except the obsolete and impotent pretensions of Argos. 

The preceding volumes of this history have shown that Sparta 
had risen to such ascendency, not from her superior competence in 
the management of collective interests, nor even, in the main, 
from ambitious efforts on her own part to acquire it—but from the 
converging tendencies of Grecian feeling, which required some 
such presiding state.—and from the commanding military power, 
rigid discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution, which at¬ 
tracted that feeling towards Sparta. <ffbe necessities of common 
defence against Persia greatly strengthened these tendencies ; and 
the success of the defence, whereby so many Greeks wen; emanci¬ 
pated who required protection against their former master, seemed 
destined to have the like effect still more. For an instant, after 
the battles of Platata and My kale—when the town of Platma was 
set apart as a consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy 
against the Persian, with periodical solemnities and meetings 
of deputies—Sparta was exalted to be the chief of a full Pan- 
hellenic union, Athens being only one of the principal members. 
And had Sparta been capable either of comprehensive policy, of 
self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility 

rather, as Aroliidanms must have been death of 1 cotyeliidSa, may really be 
very young, since he reigned forty-two only the dale of his banishment, in 
years even after 469 ls.c. And the date which he lived until 469 n.c. 
which Diodorus has given as that of the Thucyd. i, I S. 

C 2 
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of dealing, embracing distant Greeks as well as near,—her position 
was now such, that her own ascendency, together with undivided 
Pan-hellenic union, might long have been maintained. But she 
was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, and the 
larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood manifest. 
On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry as a sort 
of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities in a remarkable 
degree, over and above that actual maritime force which was the 
want of the day; so that the opening made by Spartan incom¬ 
petence and crime (so far as Pausanias was concerned) fouud her 
in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, 
while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens : and thus 
not only the short-lived symptoms of an established Pan-hellenic 
union, but even all tendencies towards it, from this time disappear. 
There now stands out a manifest schism, with two pronounced 
parties, towards one of which nearly all the constituent atoms 
of the Grecian world gravitate: the maritime states, newly 
enfranchised from Persia, towards Athens—the land-states, which 
had formed most part of the confederate army at Plataea, towards 
Sparta.' Along with this national schism, and called into action 


1 Tliucyd. i. 18. Kal pieyaAov kiv- 
Bvvov intuptixatfOevros ol re AaneBat 

[x/tVLOl TU)V ^VfXTTO\€fX1)(TdvTCOV 'Eh\j)V(OV 

7)777 cravro Bvvdp.ei Trpotfyo/'Tfs, /cal oi 
* AQt)vcuoi , BiavoridivTts inAnrsiv rr\v ir<f- 
Aiv teal dvacrKivaad/xeyoiy is ras yavs 
i/xfidvres vavriKoi iyivovro. K oit/fj Sf 
aTrwadfxsvoi rbv fiapfiapov, verr^pov ov 
iroAAcp $t€KfnOr)<rav tt pbs tc ’ AQr\valovs /cat 
Aa/ceSaqxovhn/s, oi re diroardvres j8a<rt- 
Aews "JLAAyves ku\ oi ^vjxTroXefx^aavres. 
At tvdfxei yap ravra (xeyiara Bietpdyrp 
%<r\vov ydp oi fxev icard yr}v, oi Be vuvffi. 
Kal oAiyov /xlu XP& V0V crvvefxeivev r] 
<5 fx a i x P- * a * C'tr^iTa Be 5i€i'€x&*v' r *s oi 
AaKeBatfx6vuH /cal ol ’ A07}ua?oi iTroAi/.iyj- 
rrav fxerd rwv £vp.fxdxo)V ir pbs aAA'fiAovs- 
Kal r&v &AAt»)u ’EAAt)vocv elr ivis 7 rov 
Siaaraiei'y rrpb 9 roiirovs tfBrj ix^povv. 
"flare dirb r w v M 77 S t k w v is r 6 vB e 
del rbv tt 6 A € /x o v, &c. 

This is a clear and concise statement 
of the great revolution in Grecian affairs, 
comparing the period before and after 
the Persian war. Thucydides goes on 
to trace briefly the consequences of this 
bisection of the Grecian world into two 
great leagues — the growing improve¬ 
ment in military skill, and the increas¬ 
ing stretch of military effort on both 


sides from the Persian invasion down 
to the Peloponnesian war. He remarks 
also upon the difference between Sparta 
and Athens iu their way of dealing 
with their allies respectively. He then 
states the striking fact, that the mili¬ 
tary force put forth separately hy Athens 
and her allies on the one aide, and by 
Sparta and her allies on the other, 
during the Peloponnesian war, were 
| each of them greater than the entire 
| force which had been employed by both 
together in the most powerful juncture 
of their confederacy against the Persian 
invaders—Kal iyevero a v r o? s is rdvBe 
rbv 7 rdAe/xov rj iB l a irapad/ccvl) p.ei- 
C&v f) u>s ra Kpdncrrd 7rorf /x e r d 
dKpat<pvov$ r vj s £v p. /xa x^ a s %v- 
Orjcrav (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage especially 
(construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an 
interesting comparison, than because it 
has been understood by Dr. Arnold, 
Goiler, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. 
They interpret thus—at»To?s to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the Lace¬ 
demonians— 7 / iB(a it apa&Kfv)} to denote 
the forces equipped by Athens herself, 
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by it, appears the internal political schism in each separate city 
between oligarchy and democracy. Of course the germ of these 
parties had already previously existed in the separate states. But 
the energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced tendency 
of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each separate 
city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the conflict, 
of internal political parties, an Hellenic impoftmee, and an 
aggravated bitterness, which had never before belonged to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian generals 
at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them the 
duty of organising the new confederacy which they had <-r Atn,..w i‘» 
been chosen to conduct. The Ionic allies were 1 at this of i.ua.r—• 
time not merely willing and unanimous, but acted as the dm’i or An- 
forward movers in the enterprise; for they stood in hU ' ,d ' ! '' 
obvious need of protection against the attacks of Persia, and bad 
no farther kindness to expect from Sparta or the Peloponnesians. 
But even had they been less under the pressure of necessity, the 
conduct of Athens, and of Aristeidcs as the representative of 
Athens, might have sufficed to bring them into harmonious 
cooperation. The new leader was no less equitable towards the 
confederates than energetic against the common enemy. Formation 
The general conditions of the confederacy were regulated 
in a common synod of the members, appointed to meet Ati',!'™ 'm ' 
periodically for deliberative purposes, in the temple 
of Apollo and Artemis at Delos—of old the venerated 
spot for the religious festivals of the Ionic cities, aud 


apart from her allies — and aicpaityvovs 
£t/ju.juax£as to refer “ to the Athenian 
alliance only, at a period a little before 
the conclusion of the thirty years’ 
treaty, when the Athenians were mas¬ 
ters not only of the islands, and the 
Asiatic Greek colonies, but had also 
united to their confederacy Jioootia and 
Achaia on the continent of Greece 
itself” (Dr. Arnold’s note). Now ho 
far as the words go, the meaning assigned 
by Dr. Arnold might be admissible; 
but if wo trace the thread of ideas in 
Thucydides, we shall see that the com¬ 
parison, as these commentators con¬ 
ceive it;\ between Athens alone and 
Athens aided by her allies—between 
the Athenian empire an it stood during 
the Peloponnesian war, and the same 
empire as it h>nl stood before the thirty 
years’ truce—-is quite foreign to his 
thoughts. Nor had Thucydides said 
one word to inform the reader, that 


| the Athenian empire at the beginning 
j of the Peloponnesian war had dimiu- 
j ished in magnitude, and thus was no 
j longer aicpcuipyi 71 : without which pro- 
J vious notification, the comparison sup¬ 
posed by Dr, Arnold could not be 
clearly understood. I conceive that 
there arc two periods, ami two sets of 
circumstances, which throughout all 
this passage Thucydides moans to con¬ 
trast: first, confederate Greece at the 
time of the Persian war; next, bisected 
Greece in a state of war, under the 
double headship of Sparta aud Athens. 
—A brois refers as much to Sparta as 
to Athens — afcpaKpvovs tys 
means what had been before expressed 
by opuxpia- and ror* set against rdvbs 
rbv Tr6\6fjLov, is equivalent to the ex¬ 
pression wliicii had before been used— 
anb tu>v M.7jbuc&y is r6vbe a*\ rbv 
, r6K*fxov. 
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at the same time a convenient centre for the members. A 
definite obligation, either in equipped ships of war or in money, 
was imposed upon every separate city, and the Athenians, as 
leaders, determined in which form contribution should be made by 
each. Their assessment must of course have been reviewed by the 
synod. They had no power at this time to enforce any regulation 
not approved 1^ that body. 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit By the genius 
of Themistokles on two recent critical occasions (the battle of 
Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, craft, and 
decision were required in extraordinary measure, and where pecu¬ 
niary probity was of less necessity. It was no less her good fortune 
now,—in the delicate business of assessing a new tax and deter¬ 
mining how much each state should hear, when unimpeachable 
honesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities— not to have 
Themistokles; but to- employ in his stead the well-known, we 
might almost say the ostentatious, probity of Aristeides. This 
must be accounted good fortune, since at the moment when 
Aristeides was sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated 
that any such duty would devolve upon him. Ilis assessment not 
only found favour at the time of its original proposition, when 
it must have been freely canvassed by the assembled allies—but 
also maintained its place in general esteem, as equitable and 
moderates after the once responsible headship of Athens had 
degenerated into an unpopular empire. 1 

Respecting this first assessment we scarcely know more than 
one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 talents (—about, 
100,000/. sterling). Of the items composing such aggregate—of 

’ Thucyd. v. IH; Plutarch, Aristeides, j incut also is highly improbable. The 
c. 24. Plutarch states that the allies j headship of Sparta covers only one 
expressly asked the Athenians to send | single campaign, in which Pausaniaa 
Aristeides for the purpose of assessing j had the command: the Ionic Greeks 
the tribute. This is not at all pro- : sent their skips to the fleet, which 
bable: Aristeides, as commander of the j would be hold sufficient, and there was 
Athenian contingent under Pausaniaa, ; no time for measuring commutations 
was at Byzantium when the mutiny j into money. 

of the Ionian)) against Pausanias oc- J Pausaniaa states, but I think quite 
curred, and was the person to whom erroneously, that the. name of Aristei- 
they applied for protection. As such, dcs was robbed of its duo honour be¬ 
lie was the natural person to under- cause he was the first person who ?ra£e 
take such duties as devolved upon <fnipovs rois "EAAijoi (Pausau. viii. 52, 
Athens, without any necessity of sup- 2). Neither the assessment nor the 
posing that he was specially asked for name of Aristcidds was otherwise than 
to perform it. popular. 

Plutarch farther states that a certain Aristotle employs the name of Ari- 
contributiou had been levied from the stoidds as a symbol of unrivalled probity 
Greeks towards the war, even during (Rhetoric, ii. 24, 2). 
the headship of Sparta. This state- 
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the individual cities which paid it—of the distribution of obliga¬ 
tions to furnish ships and to furnish money—we are en- Ass „ a) . m( , nt 
tirely ignorant. The little information which we possess 
on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the uucon- 
trolled empire them exercised by Athens. Thucydides in i» 

his brief sketch makes us clearly understand the differ- 

. , , money-total 

Vnce between presiding Athens with her autonomous -iih»i»iv 
and regularly assembled allies in 470 n.c., and 
imperial Athens with her subject allies in 432 n.c. The Greek 
word equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to Ihj under¬ 
stood, by an ambiguity exceedingly convenient to the powerful 
states. From the same author, too, we learn the general causes of 
the change: hut lie gives us few particulars as to the modifying 
circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. lie tells 
us only that the Athenians appointed a peculiar hoard of officers 
called the Hellenotainiae, to receive and administer the common 
fund—that Delos was constituted the general treasury, where the 
money was to he kept—and that the payment thus levied was 
called the phon/s ; 1 a name which appears then to have been 
first put into circulation, though afterwards usual —and to base 
conveyed at first no degrading import, though it afterwards became 
so odious as to he exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, wc are first struck with the M 
magnitude of the total sum contributed; which will pw»>.wiy 

t i it i /ii TnugMihitl**, 

appear the more remarkable when we reflect that many < ; i u# 
of the contributing cities furnished ships besides. Wc 
may be certain that all which was done at first was dom ‘ sum of tliot 
by general consent, and by a freely determining majority. n ” m “ ,s ' 
For Athens, at the time when the Ionic allies besought her 
protection against Spartan arrogance, could have had no power of 
constraining unwilling parties, especially when the loss of supre¬ 
macy, though quietly borne, was yet fresh and rankling among the 
countrymen of Pausanias. So large a total implies, from the very 
first, a great number of contributing states, and we learn from 
hence to appreciate the powerful, wide-spread, and voluntary 
moveirteut which then brought together the maritime and insular 
Greeks distributed throughout the Afigcan sea and the Hellespont. 

The Phoenician fleet, and the Persian laud-force, might at any 
moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting either except 
1 Thucyd. i. 05, 96. 
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by confederacy: so that confederacy under such circumstances 
became with these exposed Greeks not merely a genuine feeling, 
but at that time the first of all their feelings. It was their common 
fear, rather than Athenian ambition, which gave birth to the 
alliance; and they were grateful to Athens for organising it. 
The public import of the name llellenotamiae, coined for the 
occasion—the selection of Delos as a centre—and the provision for 
regular meetings of the members—demonstrate the patriotic and 
fraternal purpose which the league was destined to serve. In truth 
the protection of the >Hgoan sea against foreign maritime force 
and lawless piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
against the transit of a Persian force, was a purpose essentially 
public, for which all the parties interested were hound in equity to 
provide by way of common contribution. Any island, or seaport 
which might refrain from contributing, was a gainer at the cost of 
others. The general feeling of this common danger, as well as 
equitable obligation, at a moment when the fear of Persia was yet 
serious, was the real cause which brought together so many 
contributing members, and enabled the forward parties to shame 
into concurrence such as were more backward. How the confede¬ 
racy came to he turned afterwards to the purposes of Athenian 
ambition, we shall see at the proper time: hut in its origin it was 
an equal alliance, in so far as alliance between the strong and the 
weak can ever be equal—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was 
an alliance in which every individual member was more exposed, 
more defenceless, and more essentially benefited in the way 
of protection, than Athens. We have here in truth one of the few 
moments in Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, 
equal, useful, and innocent, brought together spontaneously many 
fragments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a time that 
exclusive bent towards petty and isolated autonomy which ulti¬ 
mately made slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable 
and prudent, in principle as well as in detail; promising at the 
time the most beneficent consequences—not merely protection 
against the Persians, but a standing police of the /Egean sea, 
regulated by a common superintending authority. And if such 
promise was not realised, we shall find that the inherent, defects of 
the allies, indisposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady 
performance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least 
as much chargeable with the failure as the ambition of Athens. 
We may add, that in selecting Delos as a centre, the Ionic allies 
were conciliated by a renovation of the solemnities which their 
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fathers, in the days of former freedom, had crowded to witness 
in that sacred island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
held not only the important posts of Eion on the statoami 
Strymon and Doriskus in Thrace, b^| also several other Ul ,, 

posts in that country 1 which arc not specified to us. We 
may thus understand why the Greek cities on and near tilt 
The Chalkidic peninsula—Argilus, Stageirus, Akantlms, r " niK '' 1 - 
Skolus, Olynthus, Sparlolus, &c.—which we know to have joined 
under the first, assessment of Aristeidcs, were not less anxious to 
seek protection in the bosom of the new confederacy, than the 
Dorian islands of Rhodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos ami 
Chios, the YEolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or continental towns such 
as Miletus and Byzantium: by all of whom adhesion to this 
alliance must have been contemplated, in 477 or 4*7(1 n.ias 
the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. Nothing more 
was #equired, for the success of a foreign enemy against Greece 
generally, than complete autonomy of every Grecian city, small as 
well as great—such as the Persian monarch prescribed and tried 
to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the Laoeda-moriiau 
A ntalkidas, in the pacification which hears the name of the latter. 
Some sort of union, organised and obligatory upon each city, was 
indispensable to the safety of all. Indeed even with that aid, 
at the time when the confederacy of Delos was first formed, it was 
by no means certain the Asiatic enemy would be effectually kept, 
out; especially as the Persians were strong not merely from their 
own force, hut also from the aid of internal parties in many of the 
Grecian states—traitors within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable, was the Spartan Pausenias. Summoned c»n<i«etof 
home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the loud 
complaints against him might be examined, he had been 
acquitted 3 of the charges of wrong arid oppression ““^ (s 
against individuals. Yet the presumptions of medium (or 
treacherous correspondence with the Persians) appeared 
so strong, that, though not found guilty, he was still not 

1 Herv^lob. vii. luO. imapxo 1 ^ v T V { avrovdfiovs etvcu .... ucr\ ''A.pyiAos, 
&pr)iK7j Kul toO , E\Ar}(T7r6t'TOv rr a v- i 'Zrdyeipos, * Akolv&os, 5/ccpAuy, v OA vvBos y 
raxV' Obrot &>v irdvres, ol re 4 k < XirdprwAos. 

Bfn/tmjs kuI rov 'EKArjrnruvrvv, nA^v rov I :t Cornel iui Ncipos states that he was 
4v Aopl(TK(p , inrb 'EAArjywv inrrepou rav- j fined (PausauiaB, e. 2), which is neither 
ttjs rris (TTparyAdcrLTis 4type9ri<rav, &c. i noticed by TKteydidds, nor at all pro- 

2 Tbucyd. v. 18. Tas U itoAets, <pe- bablo, looking at the subsequent cir- 
povtfas rbv <p<$pov rbv hr Wpto-reidov, cumstaiiceB courier'ted with him. 
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reappointed to the command. Such treatment seems to have only 
emboldened him in the prosecution of his designs against Greece ; 
for which purpose he came out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging 
to Hermione, under pretence of aiding as a Volunteer without any 
formal authority in the war. _ lie there resumed his negotiations 
with Artahazus. His great station and celebrity still gave him so 
strong a hold on men’s opinions, that he appears to have established 
a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the Athenians, 
already recognised heads of the confederacy, were constrained 
to expel him by force. 1 And we may be sure that the terror 
excited by his presence, as well as by his known designs, tended 
materially to accelerate the organisation of the confederacy under 
Athens. He then retired to Kulona: in the Troad, where he 
continued for some time in the farther prosecution of his schemes, 
trying to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to distribute 
Persian gold among various cities of Greece, and probably 
employing the name of Sparta to impede the formation of th#new 
confederacy: 2 until at length the Spartan authorities, apprised of 
his proceedings, sent a herald out to him with peremptory orders 
that he should come home immediately along with the herald : if 


1 Thucyd. i. 130, 131. Kal tn rod 
Bv{avriov fi'ia irrrb ruv ’AOrjualuv tKiro- 
\iopK7j Oels, &o.: tli oho words seem to 
imply that he had acquired a strong 
position in the town. 

2 It is to this time that. T refer 
the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
Asiatic town, between Mount. Ida and 
the southern coast of the Propontis) 
to gain over such Greeks as he could 
by means of Persian gold. In tlio 
course of his visit to Greece, Arthmius 
went to Athens: his purpose whs dis¬ 
covered, and he was compelled to lice; 
while the Athenians, at the instance of 
Thcinistokldrt, passed an indignant de¬ 
cree, declaring him and his race ene¬ 
mies of Athens, and of all the allies of 
Athens—and proclaiming that whoever 
should slay him would be guiltless; 
because he had brought in Persian gold 
to bribe the Greeks. This decree was 
engraven on a brazen column, and 
placed on record in tlio acropolis, where 
it stood near the great statue of Athene 
Promachos, even in the time of De¬ 
mosthenes and his contemporary orators. 
See Demosthen. Philippic, iii. c. 9. p. 
122, and Do Fals. Legat. c. 7t>, p. 428; 
iEschyn. cent. Ivtesiphont. ad fin. Har- 
pokrat. v. * At was — Deinarchus cont. 


Aristogeiton. sect. 25, 2G. 

Plutarch l Themistokles, e. <>, and 
Aristeides, torn. ii. p. 218) tells us 
that Themistokles proposed this decree 
against Arthmius and caused it to be 
passed. Put Plutarch refers it to the 
time when Xerxes was on the point of 
invading Greece. Now it appears to 
me that the incident cannot well belong 
to that point of time. Xerxes did not 
rely upon bribes, but upon other and 
different means, for conquering Greece: 
besides, the very tenor of the decree 
allows that it must have been passed 
after the formation of the confederacy 
of Delos--for it pronounces Arthmius 
to be an enemy of Athens and of all 
the allies of Athens. To a native of 
Zeleia it might be a serious penalty to 
be excluded and proscribed from all 
the cities in alliance with Athens; many 
of them being on the coast of Asia. I 
know no point of time to which the 
mission of Arthmius can be so conve¬ 
niently referred as this—when Pausa- 
nias and Artabazus were engaged in 
this very part of Asia, in contriving 
plots to get up a party in Greece. 
Pausanias was thus engaged for some 
years—before the banishment of The¬ 
mis tokl&C 
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he disobeyed, “the Spartans would declare war against him,” 
or constitute him a public enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent to Ifo .., ro _ 
obey ; the rather, as he felt entire confidence of escaping 
all the charges against him at Sparta by the employment 
of bribes, 1 the means for which were doubtless abundantly tmi- i,™-* 
'furnished to him through Artabazus. He accordingly lieh.is»•> 
returned along with the limald, and was, in the first 
moments of indignation, imprisoned by order of the Kphors-r w ho, 
it seems, w r ere legally competent to imprison him, oven had lie 
been king instead of regent. But he was soon lot out, on his own 
requisition and under a private arrangement with friends and 
partisans, to take his trial against all accusers. 2 Even to stand 
forth as accuser against so powerful a man was a serious peril: to 
undertake the proof of specific matter of treason against him, was 
yet^orc serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan ventured to 
do either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, 
and amidst a long chain of acts carrying conviction when taken in 
the aggregate, there was no single treason sufficiently demonstrable 
for the purpose. Accordingly Pausanias remained not only 
at large hut unaccused, still audaciously persisting both in his 
intrigues at home and his correspondence abroad with Artabazus. 
lie ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta by opening 
negotiations with the Ilelots, and instigating them to revolt; 
promising them both liberation and admission to political privi¬ 
lege y’ with a view, first to destroy the board of Kphors and 
render himself despot in bis own country—next, to acquire through 
Persian help the supremacy of Greece. Some of those Helots to 
whom he addressed himself revealed the. plot to the Ephors, 
who nevertheless, in spite of such grave; peril, did not choose 

1 Thucyd. i. 131. 'O 0 ovxdfievo ! does not necessarily imply it. The 

WS VlKHTTa VTTOTTT OS sfoaL KCll TTlfTTCVUl j ScUolUxst Bay8 SO distinctly XP^^ a<ri 

Xp'i)lxa.(Ti StaAvcrtiv r)]v biafioAfyv, ai/^xw Hal Adyois Sianpa£d/j.ei'os Sr/Adyon Statcpov- 
p€i rb Set JTepov 4s 'S,Trdprr\v. udfitvas rfyv Karriyopiav. Ur. Arnold 

2 Thncyd. i. 131. Kal 4s fxlv ; translates biairpa^a/x^yas 14 having settled 
slpKrfyv imrlirrei rb Trpwrou virb to>; the business/’ 

i<j>6pww .J-n-etra bia-Kpa^djXivos {jcrrepoi 3 Aristotel. Politic, iv. 13, 13; v, 1, 
teal Ka0i(fT7)<rtv tavrbv 4 s Kpitru 5; v. 0, 2; hiorodot. v. 32. Aristotle 
ro?s 0oyA.OjU.eVou irepl airrbp 4\4yx*w- calls PauM.mtVs kiruf, though he was only 

The word tiicarpa^dixovos indicates first, recent: the truth is, that he had all the 
that Pausanias himself originated the power of a Spartan king, and seemingly 
efforts to get free,—next that he came more, if we compare his treatment with 
to an underhand arrangement: very that of the IWldcud king Lootychides, 
probably by a bril>o, though the word • 
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The messenger to whom these 


Jle is de¬ 
tected. by the 
revelation of 
a slave- in¬ 
credulity or 
fear of the 
fathers. 


native of Argilus in Thrace, 


to take measures against Pausanias upon no better information— 
so imposing was still his name and position. But though some few 
Helots might inform, probably many others both gladly heard the 
proposition and faithfully kept the secret: we shall find, by what 
happened a few years afterwards, that there were a large number 
of them who had their spears in readiness for revolt. Suspected 
as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some and the connivance 
of others, he was allowed to bring his plans to the very brink 
of consummation; and his last lottos to Artabazus, 1 intimating 
that, be was ready for action, and ne.speaking immediate per¬ 
formance of the engagements concerted between them, were 
actually in the hands of the messenger. Sparta was saved from 
an outbreak of the most formidable kind, not by the prudence 
of her authorities, but by a mere accident—or rather by the fact 
that Pausanias was not only a traitor to his country, but also base 
and cruel in his private relations. 

last, letters were entrusted a 
a favourite and faithful slave 
of Pausanias ; once connected with him by that intimate 
relation which Grecian manners tolerated—and admitted 
even to the full confidence of his treasonable projects. 
It was by no means the intention of this Argilian to 
betray liis master. But on receiving the letter to carry, he 
recollected with some uneasiness that, none of the previous mes¬ 
sengers had ever come back. Accordingly he broke the seal and 
read it., with the lull view of carrying it forward to its destination 
if he found nothing inconsistent with his own personal safety: he 
had farther taken the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so 
that he could easily re-close the letter. On reading it, he found 
his suspicions confirmed by an express injunction that the bearer 
was to be put to death—a discovery which left him no alternative 
except to deliver it to the Ephors. Bat those magistrates, who 
had before disbelieved the Ilelot informers, still refused to believe 
even the confidential slave with bis master’s autograph and seal, 
and with the full account besides, which doubtless he would 
communicate at the same time, of all that had previously passed in 
the Persian correspondence, not omitting copies of those letters 
between Pausanias and Xerxes which I have already cited from 
Thucydides—for in no other way can they 'have become public. 
Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always attached 


1 Tbucyd. i. 132. b \xi\\tav ras rekevraias fiacriktt iTnorokbs irp5s ’Ap- 
rafiaCov Koptctp, ctvfyp ‘Apyikios, &c. 
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to the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained under the 
pretended guarantee of torture—partly from the peril of dealing 
with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would not be satisfied with 
any evidence less than his own speech and their own ears. They 
directed the Argilian slave to plant himself as a suppliant in the 
sacred precinct of Poseidon, near Cape Tamaras, under the shelter 
of a double tent or hut, behind which two of them concealed 
themselves. . Apprised of this unexpected mark of alarm, Pausanias 
hastened to the temple, and demanded the reason: upon which 
the slave disclosed his ktiowfbdge of the contents of the letter, and 
complained bitterly that after long and faithful service,—with 
a secrecy never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous cor¬ 
respondence,—he was at length rewarded with nothing better than 
the same miserable fate which had befallen the previous mes¬ 
sengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, tried to appease the 
slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of safety it 
he \jpuld quit the sanctuary ; urging him at the same time to 
proceed on the journey forthwith, in order that the schemes in 
progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors; who 
at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to arrest no unco 
Pausanias iininedratcly on his return to Sparta. They “['.iwm.i.'r 
met him in the public street, not far from the temple of 
Athene Chalkhekus (or of the Brazen House). But as 
they came near, either their menacing looks, or a significant nod 
from one of them, revealed to this guilty man their purpose. He 
tied for refuge to the temple, which was so near that he reached it 
before they could overtake him. lie planted himself as a sup¬ 
pliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave whom he had so 
recently talked over at Tamaras, in a narrow roofed chamber 
belonging to the sacred building; where the Ephors, not war¬ 
ranted in touching him, took off the roof, built up the doors, and 
kept watch until he was on the point of death by starvation. Ac¬ 
cording to a current story 1 —not recognised by Thucydides, yet 
consistent with Spartan manners—his own mother was the person 
who placed the first stone to build up the door, in deep .abhorrence 
of bis treason. His last moments being carefully observed, he 
was brought away just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid 
the desecratiou of the temple. The first impulse of the Ephors 
was to cast his body into the ravine or hollow called the Kajadas, 
the usual place of punishment for criminals: probably his powerful 

1 Diotlor. xi. 45 ; Cornel. Nepos, Patman, c. 5 ; Polyaen. viii. 51. 
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friends averted this disgrace, and ho was buried not far off, until 
some time afterwards, under the mandate of the Delphian oracle, 
his body was exhumed and transported to the exact spot where he 
.had died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even witli this re¬ 
interment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a profanation 
of the sanctity of Athene, enjoining that two bodies should be 
presented to her as an atonement for the one carried away. In 
the very early days of Greece—or among the Carthaginians, even 
at this period—such an injunction would probably have produced 
the slaughter of two human vietinfc: on the present occasion, 
Athene, or Ilikesius the tutelary god of suppliants, was supposed 
to be satisfied by two brazen statues; not however without some 
attempts to make out that the expiation was inadequate . 1 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
Abm]l simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of his 

un - being general at. Plata-a, where it does not appear that 
he displayed any superior qualities. Ilis treasonable projects 
implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself 
-—the Athenian Themistokles. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully known 
Thcinistokif's as to enable us to make out the precise dates of particular 
niK'inthe events, liut we are obliged (in congruence of the suh- 
uraamM.f sequent incidents connected with Themistokles, whose 
l’ttuwuiias. flight to Persia is tolerably well-marked as to date) to 
admit an interval of about nine years between the retirement of 
Pausanias from his command at Byzantium, and his death. To 
suppose st) long an interval engaged in treasonable correspondence, 
is perplexing; and we can only explain it to ourselves very imper¬ 
fectly by considering that the Spartans were habitually slow in 
their movements, and that the suspected regent may perhaps have 
communicated with partisans, real or expected, in many parts of 
Greece. Among those whom he sought to enlist as accomplice 
was Themistokles, still in great power—though, as it would seem, 
in declining power—at Athens. The charge of collusion with the 
Persians connects itself with the previous movement of political 
parties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistokles and Aristcides had been greatly 
•rn'i uf iM a PP case d by the invasion of Xerxes, which had imposed 
at Alban*— upon both the peremptory necessity of cooperation against 
mrik'»“nd a common enemy. And apparently it was not resumed 
politics. during the times which immediately succeeded the return 
1 Tlmcyd. i. 133, 134; Pausamay, iii. 17, 9. 
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of the Athenians to their country : at least we hear of both, 
in effective service and in prominent posts. Themistukles stands 
forward as the contriver of the city walls and architect of Peirams: 
Aristeides is commander of the fleet, and first organiser of the 
confederacy of Delos. Moreover we seem to detect a change in 
the character of the latter. He had ceased to be the champion of 
Athenian old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistukles as 
the originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations had 
now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established fact; a. 
fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and character, 
public as well as private, of the Athenians. During the expa¬ 
triation at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed proprietor or 
artisan, had been for the time a seaman: and the anecdote of 
Kimon, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the acropolis as a 
token that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on 
shipboard , 1 is a type of that change of feeling which must have 
been impressed more or less upon every rich man in Athens. 
From henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as the grand 
force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in which character all 
the political leaders agree in accepting it. We ought to add, at 
the same time, that this change was attended with no detriment 
either to the land-force or to the landed cultivation of Attica, both 
of which will he found to acquire extraordinary development during 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Still 
the triremes, and the men who maimed them taken collectively, 
were now the determining element in the state. Moreover the 
men who manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh from 
a scene of trial and danger, and from a harvest of victory, which 
had equalized for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, as com¬ 
batants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the maritime 
impulse, having become pronounced immediately after the return 
from Salamis, was farther greatly strengthened by the construction 
and fortification of the Peirams—a new maritime Athens as large 
as the old inland city—as well as by the unexpected formation of 
the confederacy at Delos, w r ith all its untried prospects and stimu¬ 
lating duties. 

The political change arisfffg from hence in Athens was not less 
important than the military. “The maritime multitude, authors of 
the victory of Salamis ,” 2 and instruments of the new vocation of 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 8. | OdAuacrav tt)v Brj/xoicparlav i<rxu- 

2 Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 5. K al ira- i portpav iTrotrjo’t-i'. 

Aiv & v avr tick s yev6p.€vos 'O i/aurochs u%\os (Tliucyd. viii. 72 

dtrios vep\ 'S.aKap.iva vticrjs, nal 5 ia and passim ). 

Taints rrjs i)y*f jLOt ' ias Kai r7 i v Kara 
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Athens as bead of the Delian confederacy, appear now ascendant in 
tWw'L ^ ie political constitution also ; not in any way as a sepa- 
of tin- i\-r- rate or privileged class, but as leavening the whole mass, 

sian war 1 , ° . . _ 

upon Abho- strengthening the democraticai sentiment, and protesting 
senummt— against all recognised jmlitical inequalities. In fact 
^democracy. during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of»Athens 
had been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among which 
the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, until, by the 
efforts of all, the common country had been reconquered. Nor 
was it likely that this multitude, after a trying period of forced 
equality, during which political privilege had been effaced, would 
patiently acquiesce in the full restoration of such privilege at home. 
We see by the active political sentiment of the German people, 
after the great struggles of 1813 and 181-J, how much an energetic, 
and successful military effort of the people at large, blended with 
endurance of serious hardship, tends to stimulate the sense of 
jmlitical dignity and the demand for developed citizenship: and 
if this be the tendency even among a people habitually passive on 
such subjects, much more was it to be expected in the Athenian 
population, who had gone through a previous training of near 
thirty years under the democracy of Kleistliencs. At the time 
when that constitution was first established, 1 it. was perhaps the 
most democraticai in Greece. It had worked extremely well, and 
had diffused among the people a sentiment favourable to equal 
citizenship and unfriendly to avowed privilege :,so that the impres¬ 
sions made by the struggle at Salamis found the popular mind 
prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitution 
AiKruimii was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. 
StJllMKJUIl uni- According to that constitution, the fourth or last class 
SlKiTmuiI on the Kolouiau census, including the considerable 
nS'ivn!imd n majority of the freemen, were not admissible to offices of 
mtoSk- state, though they possessed votes in common with the 
firslfimiviT- rest:-no person was eligible to he a magistrate unless 
a!iVi'!mJin y ' Ie belonged to one of the three higher classes. This 
Iran's— restriction was now annulled, and eligibility extended 
"ifUM.r dmw- *° 51 ^ the citizens. We%iay appreciate the strength 
ing »>y lot. u f f ee li n g with which such reform was demanded, when 
we find that it was proposed by Aristeides; a man the reverse of 
what is called a demagogue, and a strenuous friend of the Klei¬ 
sthenean constitution. No political system woidd work, after the 

1 For tbo constitution of Kleistlicues, see oh. xxxi. of this History. 
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Persian war, which formally excluded “ the maritime multitude ” 
from holding magistracy. I rather imagine (as has been stated 
in my preceding volume) that election of magistrates was still re¬ 
tained, and not exchanged for drawing lots until a certain time, 
though not a long time afterwards. That which the public senti¬ 
ment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and open 
principle; after a certain length of experience it was found that 
poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were in point of 
fact, rarely chosen : then came the lot, to give them an equal chance 
with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice by lot, was 
never applied (as I have before remarked) to all offices at Athens 
—never for example to the Strategi or Generals, whose functions 
were more grave and responsible than those of any other person 
in the service of the shite, and who always continued to he elected 
by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, with so 
great an extension of what may be termed her foreign Increase* of 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the ^ 
necessity of distant military service, the functions of the 17i"i>rium> 
Strategi naturally tended to become both more absorbing I/,', 
and complicated ; while the civil administration became 
more troublesome if not more difficult, from the enlarge- AlrllollK ' 
ment of the city and the still greater enlargement of Peira'us—- 
leading to an increase of town population, and especially to an 
increase of the meties or resident non-freemen. And it was pro¬ 
bably about this period, during the years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Salamis—when the force of old habit and tradition 
had been partially enfeebled by so many stirring novelties,—that 
the Arclums were withdrawn altogether from political and military 
duties, and confined to civil or judicial administration. At the 
battle of Marathon, the Polemarch is a military commander, presi¬ 
dent of the ten Strategiwe know him afterwards only as a civil 
magistrate, administering justice to the meties or non-freemen, 
while the Strategi perform military duties without lnm : a change 
not unlike that which took place at Rome, when the Traitor was 
created to undertake the judicial branch of the large original 
duties of the Consul. I conceive that this alteration, indicating as 
it does a'changc in the character of the Archons generally, must 
have taken place at the time which we have now reached 1 2 —a 

1 Herodot. vi. 109. __ papxox ; Pollux, viii. 91 : compare Meier 

2 Aristotul. IIoAiTfiooi' Fragm. xlvii. uud Bcluimauu, Her Attisclie 1‘rossoHs 
ed. Neumann, Horpokratiou, v.' n«Ac- cli. ii. j). 50 

VOL. IV. 


1) 
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time when the Athenian establishments on all sides required a 
more elaborate distribution of functionaries. The distribution of 
so many Athenian boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the 
city, and part, in the Peirseus, cannot have commenced until after 
this period, when Peirseus had been raised by Theinistokles to the 
dignity of town, fortress, and state-harbour. Such boards were 
Aiiministra- the Astynomi and Agoranomi, who maintained the police 
Ath™» m- streets and markets—the Metronorni, who watched 
SitS over weights and measures—the Sit.ophyla.kes, who car- 
Ih’wiii'm'ii'un ried into effect various state regulations respecting the 
Atiu-nsand custody and sale of corn—with various others who acted 
Ivin.™. not less in Peirseus than in the city. 1 We may presume 
that each of these boards was originally created as the exigency 
appeared to call for it, at a period later than that which we have 
now reached ; most of these duties of detail having been at first 
discharged by the Archons, and afterwards (when these latter 
became too full of occupation) confided to separate administrators. 
The special and important change which characterised the period 
immediately succeeding the battle of Salamis, was, the more 
accurate line drawn between the Archons and the Strategi ; 
assigning the foreign and military department entirely to ■ the 
Strategi, and rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates,— 
administrative as well as judicial: while the first creation of the 


separate boards above-named was probably an ulterior enlarge¬ 
ment, arising out of increase of population, power, and trade, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some 
such steps that the Athenian administration gradually attained that 
complete development which it exhibits in practice during the 
century from the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly 
all our positive and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of military 


Political 
career and 
precarious 
tenure of 
ThernistoklPs 
—bitter ri¬ 
vals against 
bint—Kimon, 
A Ikmreon, 
Ac.—his 
liability to 
charges of 
corruption. 


activity at Athens, Aristeides appears to have sympa¬ 
thized. And the popularly thus ensured to him, pro¬ 
bably heightened by some regret for his previous 
ostracism, was calculated to acquire permanence from his 
straightforward and incorruptible character, now brought 
into strong«relief by his function as assessor to the new 
Delian confederacy. 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Theinistokles, 


though so often exalted by his unrivalled political genius and 


1 Avistotel. noXiT«i«f Fragm. ii. maim, Antiqq. Jur. Publ. Qrtee. e. xli. 
v. xxiii. xxxviii. 1. ed. Neumann; Solid- xlii. xliii. 
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daring, as well as by tin: signal value of bis public recommenda¬ 
tions, was as often overthrown by his duplicity of means and un¬ 
principled thirst for money. New political opponents sprung up 
against him, men sympathising with Aristeides and far more 
violent in their antipathy than Aristeides himself. Of these the 
chief were Kimon (son of Miltiades) and Alkmseon : moreover it 
seems that the Laoedannonians, though full of esteem for Therai- 
stokles immediately after the battle of Salamis, had now become 
extremely hostile to him—a change which may be sufficiently ex¬ 
plained from his stratagem respecting the fortifications of Athens', 
and hjfi subsequent ambitious projects in reference to the l’eirauis. 
The Lacedaemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, 
was employed to second the political combinations against- him. 1 
lie is said to have given offence by manifestations of personal 
vanity—by continual boasting of ins great services to the state, 
and by the erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in 
honour of Artemis Aristohule, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; 
just as Pausanias had irritated the Lamhemonians by inscribing 
his own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the friends of 
Aristeides had displeased the Athenians by endless encomiums 
upon his justice. 2 

But the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitution of 
his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. Tu the 
unsettled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, "when there was past misrule 
to avenge, wrong-doers to he deposed and perhaps punished, exiles 
to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions accompany¬ 
ing so great a change of political condition as well as of foreign 
policy — the influence of the leading men at Athens must have been 
great in determining the treatment of particular individuals. 
Theuiistokles, placed at the head of an Athenian squadron and 
sailing among the islands, partly for the purposes of war against 
Persia, partly for organisingg^the new confederacy—is affirmed to 
have accepted bribes without scruple, for executing‘sentences just 
and unjust—restoring some citizens, expelling others, and even 
putting some to death. Wo learn this from a friend and guest of 
Theuiistokles—the poet Timokreon of Jalysus in Rhodes, who had 
expected his own restoration from the Athenian commander, but 
found that it was thwarted by a bribe of t hree talents from his 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. lli; Kcliolion 2, moo, c. 5-8; Aristeides, c. 25); Ttiodo- 
ud Aristophan. Equit. 81. rus, xi. 54. 

* Plutarch (Tliemistoklos, e. 22; Ki¬ 
ri 2 
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opponents; so tlmt. lie was still kept in exile on the charge of 
medium. The assertions of Timokreon, personally incensed on 
this ground against Themistokles, are doubtless to he considered 
as passionate and exaggerated : nevertheless they are a valuable 
memorial of the feelings of the time, and are far too much in har¬ 
mony with the general character of this eminent man to allow of 
our disbelieving them entirely. Timokreon is as emphatic in his 
admiration of Aristeides as in his censure of Themistokles, whom 
he denounces as “ a lying and unjust traitor.” 1 

Such conduct as that, described by this new Archilochus, even 
making every allowance for exaggeration, musk have 

TliomistoklOs ^ oo 7 

isctoiKcd " caused Themistokles to he both hated and feared among 
ine britx'B the insular allies, whose opinion was now of considerable 

from l’< rsia . , . , . . 1 . 

—uoniittpd importance to the Athenians. A similar sentiment grew 
up partially against him in Athens itself, and appears to 
have been connected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations 
towards the Persians. As the Persians could offer the highest 
bribes, a man open to corruption might, naturally be suspected of 
inclinations towards their cause ; and ifThemistoklcs had rendered 
pre-eminent service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed against him by 
the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, though 
not proved against him at Sparta until long afterwards—which first 
seems to have raised the presumption of nwdkm against Themi¬ 
stokles also, when combined with the corrupt proceedings which 
stained his public conduct. We must recollect also, that Themi¬ 
stokles had given some colour to these presumptions even by the 
stratagems in reference to Xerxes, which wore a double-faced 
aspect, capable of being construed either in a Persian or in a 
Grecian sense. The Lacedaemonians, hostile to Themistokles since 
the time when he had outwitted them respecting the walls of Athens, 
—and fearing him also as a supposed accomplice of the suspected 
Pausanias—procured the charge of medium to be preferred against 
him at Athens ; by secret instigations, and as it is said, by bribes 
to his political opponents. 2 But no satisfactory proof could he 

1 Flu torch. Thomist. c. 21. Diodorus lias made his narrative con- 

2 This accusation of treason brought fused, by supposing the first accusation 
against Themistokles at Athens, prior to preferred at Athens to have come after 
his ostracism, and at the instigation of the full detection of Pausanias and ex- 
tho Lacedemonians—is mentioned by posure of his correspondence; whereas 
Diodorus (xi. 54). Thucydides and these latter events, coming after the 
Plutarch take notice only of the second first accusation, supplied new proofs 
accusation, after his ostracism. -But ] before unknown, and thus brought on 
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furnished of the accusation, which Themistokles himself strenu¬ 
ously denied, not without emphatic appeals to his illustrious ser¬ 
vices. In spite of violent invectives against him from Alkniaam and 
Kimon, tempered indeed by a generous moderation on the part of 
Aristeides, 1 his defence was successful. ITe carried the people 
with him and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely 
acquitted, hut as might naturally he expected, a reaction took 
place in his favour, llis splendid qualities and exploits were 
brought impressively before the public mind, and lie seemed for 
the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever. 2 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to the 
utmost the animosity between him and his chief oppo- 
neats—Aristeides, Kimon, Alkmaeon, and others; and r<;t"i.hHwm. 
we can hardly wonder that, they were anxious to get, rid 
of him by ostracism. In explaining this peculiar process, iin. ubimi. 

I have already stated, that it could never be raised 
against any one individual separately and ostensibly; and that it 
could never he brought into operation at all, unless its necessity 
were made clear, not merely to violent party men, hut also to the 
assembled senate and people, including of course a considerable 
proportion of the more moderate citizens. Wo may reasonably 
conceive that the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate 
Athenian^ well-suited for the tutelary intervention ol ostracism, 
the express benefit of which consisted in its separating political 
opponents when the antipathy between them threatened to push 
oik' or the other into extra-constitutional proceedings— esjK'cinlly 
when one of those parties was Themistokles, a man alike vast, in 
his abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there 
were not a few who wished to revenge the previous ostracism of 

tlio second, after TlmruistokleS had — *0 54 ypa'j/dfj.evos avrou tt- poBotflas Afw- 
becn ostracised. But Diodorus has pro- fiorTjs *AA K/jaicovos, ap.a (rwevcuTw- 
served to us the important notice of ! fxevajv rwv S-rapT taTa>r (Plutarch, The- 
tliis first accusation at Athens, followed , mist. c. 2fi). 

by trial, acquittal, and temporary giori- j Compare the second Scholion on 
fication of Themistokles—anti preceding Arislophan. Kquit. 84, and Aristeides, 
his ostracism. ' j Orat. xivi. 'T irep roov Terrapcou (vol. ii. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch to p. .‘>18, ed. Dindorf, p. 2411, dobb). 
have been preferred against Themi- 1 Plutarch, Aristeides, e. 2, r ». 
stokles by Leobotas son of Alkrrmv.n, at 2 Diodor. xi. . r >4. t d t e fxt u an re- 
the iustaiX'c of the Spartans, probably <J>vye rfy tt}? irpodorrlat Kplerir 5 id teal 
relates to the first accusation at which rd p.tv vpwrov fxtra t$jv int6\viriv ptyas 
Themistokles was acquitted. Kor when j -napk tois \0rjvalois' rjydrrcov yap av- 
Themistokles was arraigned after the j tbv diatpepov, ol iroXTrar /x e r b 5 4 
discovery of Pausanias, he did not > tout a, ol ft * r, < pofiriOtvTe? avrov 
choose to stay, nor was there any actual | virepfioA^v, ol ( pOo^cravres rfj 8<f£rj t 

trial: it is not therefore likely that tfie j toji/ per evcpyeviiov imAdOovro, tt/p 54 
name of the accuser would be preserved i f<rx vv teal rb (ppdvrjfxa Tatreevovv ea'irsvBoi'. 
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Aristeides: and lastly, tlie friends of Themistokles himself, elate 
with his acquittal and his seeming augmented popularity, might 
indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would turn out in his 
favour, and remove one or other of his chief political opponents. 
From all these circumstances wc learn without astonishment, that 
a vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in the 
temporary banishment of Themistokles. _ 

lie retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
ji.e. 471 . carried a considerable property, yet occasionally visiting 
Siahmont other parts of Peloponnesus 1 —when the exposure and 
death of Pausanias, together with the discovery of his 
ntaw p“ibr correspondence, took place at Sparta. Among this eor- 
trewm° respondcuce wore found proofs, which Thucydides seems 
against him. f () have considered as. real and sufficient, of thf privity of 
Themistokles. By Ephorus and others, he is admitted to have, 
been solicited by Pausanias, and to have known his plans—hut to 
have kept them secret, while refusing to cooperate in them. 2 Pro¬ 
bably after his exile he took a more decided share in them than 
before; being well-placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not 
only unfriendly to Sparta, hut strongly believed to have been in 
collusion witli Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this occasion 
the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens publicly to prefer a formal 
charge of treason against him, and to urge the necessi^jf of trying 
him as a Pan-hellenic criminal before the synod of the allies 
assembled at Sparta. 3 

Whether this latter request would have been granted or whether 
Themistokles would have been tried at .Athens, we can- 

u.C. 466. iiir* i . , , . . 

not tell: lor no sooner was he apprised that, joint envoys 
from Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest him, than 
he fled forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. The inhabitants of 


1 Tlnicyd. i. 137. ^Afle y&p atmf 
uartpov (K Te ’AOtpvwv impa tuv 4>iAur, 
Kal "Apyovs tt vtt e £ i k f it o, &c. 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton iu con¬ 
sidering tho year 471 n.O. to be the date 
of tho ostracism of Themistokles. It 
may probably be so; there is no evi¬ 
dence positively to contradict it: but 1 
think Mr. Clinton states it too confi¬ 
dently, as lie admits that Diodorus in¬ 
cludes, in the chapters which ho de¬ 
votes to one arehou, events which must 
have happened in several different years 
(see Fast, llollen. n.C. 471). 

After the expedition under the com¬ 
mand of Pausanias in 478 n.o., we have 
no one date at once certain and accu¬ 


rate, until we come to the death of 
Xerxes, where Diodorus is confirmed by 
the Canon of tho Persian kings, n.o. 
4115. This last, event determines by 
close approximation and inference, the 
flight of Thcmist.oklds, the siege of 
Naxos, and the death of Pausanias: for 
the other events of this period, we are 
reduced to a more vague approximation, 
and can ascertain little beyond their 
order of succession, 

■ Thucyd. i. 1.35; Ephorus ap. Plu¬ 
tarch. do Malign. Herodoti, c. 5, p. 855; 
Diodor. xi. 54; Plutarch. Themiat. c. 
23. 

3 Diodor, xi. 55. 
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that island, though owing gratitude to him and favourably disposed, 
could not venture to protect him against the two most FliKl , t 11Mtl 
powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the neigh- “f™,™,-™ 
bouring continent. Here however, being still tracked t,t,,kUK 
and followed by the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection 
from a man whom he had formerly thwarted in a demand at 
Athens, and who had become his personal enemy—Admetus king 
of the Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment when lu; 
arrived, Admetus was not at home; and Themistokles, becoming 
a suppliant to his wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that 
she placed her child in his arms and planted him at the hearth in 
the full solemnity of supplication to soften her husband. As soon 
as Admetus returned, Themistokles revealed his name, Ids pur¬ 
suers, aril his danger—entreating protection as a. helpless sup¬ 
pliant in the last extremity. He appealed to the generosity of the 
Epirotie prince not to take revenge on a man now defenceless, for 
offence given under such very different circumstances; and for an 
offence too, aft# all, not of capital moment, while the protection 
now entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. 
Admetus raised Mm up from the hearth with the child in his arms 
—an evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged to protect 
him ; refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at last only send¬ 
ing him away on the expression of his own wish to visit the King of 
Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted him across tlnHuoim- 
tains to Pydua in the Thermaic gulf, where he found a merchant- 
ship about to set sail for the coast of Asia, Minor, and took a 
passage on hoard : neither the master nor the crew' knowing his 
name. An untoward storm drove the; vessel to the island of 
Naxos, at that moment besieged by an Athenian armament. Ilad 
he been forced to land there, he would of course have been re¬ 
cognised and seized, hut his wonted subtlety did not desert him. 
Having communicated both his name and the peril which awaited 
him, he conjured the master of the ship to assist in saving him, and 
not to suffer any one of the crew to land ; menacing that if 
by any accident he were discovered, he would bring the master 
to ruin along with himself, by representing him as an accomplice 
induced by money to facilitate the escape of Themistokles: on the 
other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large reward. 
Such promises and threats weighed with the master, who con¬ 
trolled his crew, and forced them to beat about during a day and 
a night off the coast without seeking to laud. After that dan- 
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gerous interval, the storm abated and the ship reached Ephesus in 
safety. 1 

Thus did Themistokles, after a series of perils, find himself safe 
Themirtokuss on ^ Ie Persian side of the JEgean. At Athens he was 
Asto'nnd W proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated: never- 
wi'u/tiw're'r- theless (as it frequently happened in cases of confisca- 
“ iiUI ki, «- tion), his friends secreted a considerable sum, and sent it 
over to him in Asia, together with the money which he had left at 
Argos; so that he was thus enabled liberally to reward the ship- 
captain who had preserved him. With all this deduction, the 
property which he possessed of a character not susceptible of con¬ 
cealment, and which was therefore actually seized, was found to 
amount to eighty talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 
talents, according to Theopompus. In contrast with this large 
sum, it is melancholy to learn that he had begun his political 
career with a property not greater than three talents.* The 
poverty of Aristeides at the end of his life presents an impressive 
contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

• The escape of Themistokles, and his adventures in Persia, 
stories appear to have formed a favourite thofte for the fancy 

ui.out, uie an d exaggeration of authors a century afterwards, 

henmin me \\’e have thus many anecdotes which contradict either 
an««The^ directly or by implication the simple narrative of Ihucy- 
dides. Thus we are told that at the moment when he 
was running away from the Greeks, the Persian king also had 
proclaimed a reward of 200 talents for his head, and that some 
Greeks on the coast of Asia wore watching to take him for this 
reward: that he was forced to conceal himself strictly near the 
coast, until means wane found |o send him up to Susa, in a closed 
litter, under pretence that it was a woman for the kittg’s harem: 
that Mandane, sister of Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered 
up to her as an expiation for the loss of her son at the battle of 
Salamis: that he learnt Persian so well, and discoursed in it so 
eloquently, as to procure for himself an acquittal from the Persian 


1 TImeyd. i. 137. Cornelius Nopos 
(Themis!, c. 8) for the most part follows 
Thucydides, ami professes to do so; 
yet he is not very accurate, especially 
about the relations between Theini- 
stokU'sB and Admetus. Diodorus (xi. 5<>) 
seems to follow chiefly other guides, ns 
Plutarch does also to a great extent 
(Themist. c. 24-2G). There were evi¬ 


dently different accounts of his voyage, 
which represented him as reaching, not 
Ephesus, but the JE olic Kyme. Dio¬ 
dorus does not notice his voyage by 
sea. 

2 Plutarch, Themist. e. 35 ; also Kri- 
tias ap. ZElian. V. H. x. 17: compare 
Herodot. viii. 12. 
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judges, when put upon his trial through the importunity of Mun¬ 
dane : that the officers of the king’s household at Susa, and the 
satraps in his way back, threatened him with still farther perils: 
that he was admitted to see the king in person, after having 
received a lecture from the chamberlain on the indispensable duty 
of falling down before him to do homage, Ac., with several other 
uncertified details, 1 which make us value more highly the narrative 
of Thucydides. Indeed Kpborus, Deind, Kleitarehus, and Heia- 
kleides, from whom these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, 
even affirmed that Themistokles had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him; whereas Thucydides and Charon, the two contem¬ 
porary authors (for the former is marly contemporary), asserted 
that he had found Xerxes recently dead, and his son A rtaxerxes 
on the tlfS-one. 

According to Thucydides, the eminent exile does not seem to 
have been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He t , cat- 

presented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was 
accepted as sut?h: moreover—what is more strange, 1,1 ,Vrsi: '- 
though it seems true—he was received as an actual benefactor of 
the Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on account ot 
such dispositions—in consequence of his communications made to 
Xerxes respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, 
and respecting the contemplated destruction of the Hellespontiue 
bridge, lie was conducted by some Persians on the coast up to 
Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king couched in the fol¬ 
lowing terms, such as probably no modern European king would 
tolerate except from a quaker“ 1 Themistokles, am come to 
thee, having done to thy house more mischief than any other 
Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own defence to resist the 
attack of thy father—but having also done him yet greater good, 
when I could do so with safety to myself, and when Ills retreat was 
endangered. Reward is yet ow ing to me for my past service: 
moreover, I am now here, chased away by the Greeks in conse¬ 
quence of my attachment to thee, 2 but able still to serve thee with 
great effect. I wish to wait a year, and then to come before thee 
in person to explain my views.” 


1 Diodot. xi. 5(>; Plutarch, Themist. 
c. *24-30. 

2 “ Proditionem vitro inqmi'tbnnt (flays 
Tacitus, Hist. ii. respecting Paul li¬ 
nns and Proculns, the generals of the 
army of Otho, when they surrendered 
to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebri- 


aciim), spatium longi ante proolium itin- 
eris, fatigatb nom Othomanorum, per- 
mixtum volm ulis agmen, ac y iterative 
fort vita frd'id> •:'(■<€ aaaitfuantea .—Et Vi¬ 
tellius credidit do perhdia, et fraudem 
absolvit.” 
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Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
wuchhe Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief and 
acquires direct expression, we cannot say. But it made a strong 

witti the Per- . . ' ’ . • y • , ° 

Blanking. impression upon him, combined with the previous reputa¬ 
tion of the writer—and he willingly granted the prayer for delay : 
though we shall not readily believe that lie was so transported as 
to show his joy by immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual 
measure of convivial indulgence, and by crying out thrice in his 
sleep, “I have got Themistokles the Athenian”—as some of Plu¬ 
tarch’s authors informed him. 1 In the course of the year granted, 
Themistokles had learned so much of the Persian language and 
customs as to he able to communicate personally with the king, 
and acquire his confidence. No Greek (says Thucydides) had 
ever before attained such a commanding influence and position at 
the*Persian court. Ilis ingenuity was now displayed in laying 
out schemes for the subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were 
evidently captivating to the monarch, who rewarded him with a 
Persian wife and large presents, sending him down to Magnesia 
on the Maiander not far from the coast of Ionia. The revenues 
of the district round that town, amounting to the large sum of 
fifty talents yearly, were assigned to him for bread: those of the 
neighbouring sea-port of Myus, for articles of condiment to his 
bread, which was always accounted the main nourishment: those 
of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine. 2 Not knowing the 
amount of these two latter items, we cannot determine how much 
revenue Themistokles received altogether; but there can he no 
doubt, judging from the revenues of Magnesia alone, that he was 
a, great pecuniary gainer by Ins change of country. After having- 
visited various parts of Asia, 3 he lived for a certain time at Mag¬ 
nesia, in which place his family joined him from Athens. 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28. 

2 Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. xi. 57. 
IScsides the three above-mimed pi aeon, 
Neanlhes and Phanias describe tbe grant 
as being still fuller and more specific: 
they state that Perkote was granted to 
Themistokles for bedding, and Pahc- 
skepsis for clothing (Plutarch, Themist. 
c. 29; Athemeus, i. p. 29)1* 

This seems to have been a frequent 
form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, rela¬ 
tives, or friends—a grant nominally to 
supply some particular want or taste: 
see Dr. Arnold's note on the passage of 
Thucydides. I doubt his statemout 


however about the land-tax or rent; 1 
do not think that it was a tenth or a 
fifth of the produce of the soil in these 
districts which was granted to Themi¬ 
stokles, but the portion of regal revenue 
or tribute levied in them. The Persian 
kings did not take the trouble to assess 
and collect the tribute: they probably 
left that to the inhabitants themselves, 
provided the sum total were duly 
paid, 

:t Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 31. 
7r\<wu)iA£V()v irepl rfyv ’Acri&v : this state¬ 
ment seems probable enough, though 
Plutarch rejects it. 
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How long Ills residence at Magnesia lasted, we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation i.ar E .■ 
and leave mementos behind him. lie at length died of n«‘ A,-mV 
sickness, when sixty-five years old, without having taken at Magnesia, 
any step towards the accomplishment of those victorious campaigns 
which he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real 
cause of his death, we may believe on the distinct statement of 
'Thucydides; 1 who at the same time notices a rumour partially 
current in his own time, of poison voluntarily taken, from painful 
consciousness on the part of Themistokles himself that the promises 
made could never be performed—a farther proof of the general 
tendency to surround the last years of this distinguished man with 
impressive adventures, and to dignify his last moments with a 
revived feeling not unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The report 
may possibly have been designedly circulated by his friends and 
relatives, in order to conciliate some tenderness towards his 
memory; since his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and his 
daughters were married there. These friends farther stated that 
they had brought back his bones to Attica at his own express 
command, and buried them privately without the knowledge o! the 
Athenians; no condemned traitor being permitted to be buried in 
Attic soil. If however we even suppose that, this statement was 
true, no one could point out with certainty the spot^vhercin such 
interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, when we mark the 
cautious expressions of Thucydides, 2 that he himself was satisfied 


1 Tlmcyd. i. li*8. Nocr-fjaas 5e 7f- 
Aevrq rby fitow Atyovcri be nyes> teal 
tKovcnov tya,pp.(XK<p airodavelv avrbv, &5it- 
varov vofjiiaat/ra elvai lirireAeaai j8a<rtAex 
& uireff^eTO. 

This current story, as old as Aristo¬ 
phanes (Eqtiit. 8:*, compare the Scholia), 
alleged that Themistokles had poisoned 
himself by drinking bull’s blood (see 
Diodor. xi. hS). Diodorus assigns to 
this act of taking poison a still more 
sublime and patriotic character, by 
connecting it with a design on the part 
of Themistokles to restrain the Persian 
king from warring against Greece. 

Plutarch (Theiuist. c. :>1, and Kimoil, 
c. 18/. and Diodorus both state as an 
unquestionable fact, that Themistokl6s 
died by poisoning himself; omitting 
oven to notice the statement of Thucy¬ 
dides that he died of diReuse. OAielius 
Repos (Tbemiat. c. 10) follows Thucy¬ 
dides. Cicero (Brutus, c. 11) refers the 
story of the suicide by poison to Clitar- j 


chus and Stratokles, recognising it as 
contrary to Thucydides, ilc puts into 
the mouth of his follow dialogist Atticus 
a just rebuke of the facility with which 
historical truth was sacrificed to rhe¬ 
torical purpose. 

2 Tlmcyd. i. 1!>8. Ta Sc brrra (paa'i 
k o fii or 0 rj v a i u t o v o t irpocTT)- 
k o v r e s o t k a 5 c K€\€v<ravT os 
i k <e l v o u, teal Te0r\vcu Kpv(pa ’A Orjyaicoy 
iv ry ’Arn/crr ov yap 4£-qv Oatrrav, a >s 
4 tt\ irpobucriq <peijyovros. 

Cornelius Nej)os, who Jicre copies 
Thucydides, gives this statement by 
mistake, as if Thucydides had himself 
affirmed it: “Idem (sc. Thucydides) 
ossa ejus clam in Attica ab amicis se- 
pulta, quoniam legibus non concedore- 
tur, quod* pr^ditionU esset damnatus, 
memorue prodidit.” This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with, which these 
secondary authors so often cito: Thu¬ 
cydides is certainly not a witness for 
i the fact: if anything, he may bo Said to 
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of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with confidence that, the 
inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed the splendid sepul¬ 
chral monument erected in honour of Themistokles in their own 
market-place, were persuaded that his bones were really enclosed 
within it. 

Aristeides died about three or four years after the ostracism of 
Death«f Themistokles; 1 but respecting the place and maimer of 
-iiifpo- 8 his death, there were several contradictions among the 
verty. authors whom Plutarch had before him. Some affirmed 
that he perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea; others, that 
he died at home, amidst the universal esteem and grief of his 
fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single statement of 
Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, represents Ari¬ 
steides as having been falsely accused before the Athenian judi¬ 
cature and condemned to a fine of fifty mime, on the allegation of 
having taken bribes during the assessment of the tribute ujion the 
allies—which fine he was unable to pay, and was therefore obliged 
to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismissing this last story, we 
find nothing certain about his death except one fact—-but that fact 
at the same time the most, honourable of all—that he died very 
poor. It is even asserted that he did not leave enough to pay 
funeral expenses—that a sepulchre was provided for him at Plia- 
lerum at til?? public cost, besides a handsome donation to his 
son Lysimachus and a dowry to each of his two daughters. In 
the two or three ensuing generations, however, his descendants 
still continued poor, and even at that remote day some of them 
received aid out of the public purse, from the recollection of their 
incorruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half afterwards, a 
poor man named Lysimachus, descendant of the Just Aristeides, 
was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of lacchus, carrying a 
mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of two oboli for 
interpreting the drains of the passers-by: Demetrius the Phale- 
rean procured from the people, for the mother and aunt of this 
poor man, a small daily allowance. 2 On all these points the con¬ 
trast is marked when we compare Aristeides with Themistokles. 


count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themist. C. 32) shows that 
the burial-place of Themistokles, sup¬ 
posed to be in Attica, Was yet never 
verified before his time: the guides of 
I'ausanias, however, in the succeeding 
century, had become more confident 
(I'ausaniaa, i. 1, ;i). 


1 Respecting the probity of Aristeides, 
see an interesting fragment of Kupolis 
the comic writer (Arjpo/, Fragm. iv. p. 
457, ed. MemekeV 

a Hlutarch, Arist. c. 2(i, 27; Corne¬ 
lius Nepos, Arist. c. 3: compare Aria* 
tophan. Vesp. 53. 
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The latter, having distinguished himself by ostentatious cost at 
Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with little scruple 
as to the means of acquisition—ended his life at Magnesia in dis¬ 
honourable affluence greater than ever, and left an enriched pos¬ 
terity both at that place and at Athens. More than five centuries 
afterwards, his descendant the Athenian Theinistokles attended the 
lectures of the philosopher Ammonius at Athens, as the comrade 
and friend of Plutarch himself. 1 

1 Plntm-oli, Thcmist. c. 5-32. 
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CHA PTER X LV. 

DROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 
HEAD.— FIRST FORMATION AND KAl’ID EXPANSION OF THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


1 have already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Consequent, Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan Pausa- 
uonoftii'" 11 ' nias, entreated Athens to organise, a new confederacy, 
and to act as presiding city (Vorort)—and how this con- 
oforedan 1 federacy, framed not only for common and pressing 
tneen spn’ria objects, but also on prill ci pi os of equal rights and con- 
nn.i Atinnis. s p,nt control on the part of the members, attracted soon 
the spontaneous adhesion of a large proportion of Greeks, 
insular or maritime, near the /Egean sea. I also noticed this 
event as giving commencement to a new ;rra in Grecian politics. 
For whereas there had been before a tendency, not very powerful, 
yet on the whole steady and increasing, towards something like 
one Pau-hellonie league under Sparta as president—from hence¬ 
forward that tendency disappears, and a bifurcation begins : Athens 
and Sparta divide the Grecian world between them, and bring a 
much larger number of its members into cooperation, either with 
one or the other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydides marks precisely, as far as general words can go, the 
nmtimM.ilm character of the new confederacy during the first years 
(Confederacy after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us 
with Athens scarcely any particular facts ; and in the absence of such 
^mTibo" 1 controlling evidence, a habit has grown up of describing 
on'iMrewhidi loosely the entire period between 477 n.c. and 405 n.u. 
grew out of it. ] a pcr date is that of the battle of /Egos-potami) as 

constituting “ the Athenian empire.” This word denotes correctly 
enough the last part, perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy- 
two years indicated; but it is misleading when applied to the first 
part: nor indeed can any single word be found which faithfully 
characterizes as well the one part as the other. A great and serious 
change had taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if 
we talk of the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the 
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Athenian empire. Thucydides carefully distinguishes the two, 
speaking of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians as 
having acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony. 1 

The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine pre¬ 
cisely where the former ends and the latter begins: but it, had 
been consummated before the thirty years’ trace, which was con¬ 


cluded fourteen years before the - 

1 Tlvucyd. i. 94. i^eTroXtbpicrjcrav (Bu- 
Cdt'rtov) ev rrj 5 * rrj rjy e pi o v l a, i. o. 
under the Spartan hegemony, before 
tile Athenians were invited to assume 
the hegemony: compare rtynadfievot, i. 
77, and Herodot. viii. 2, 3. Next we 
have (i. 95) (potruvres re (the Toniana, 
/fee.) irpbs rob? ’ AByjuaiovs yj-touv avrobs 
Tjycfiduas <T(pco v ycvecrOcu Kara rb 
l-vyyeves. Again, when the Spartans 
wend out Dorkis in place of Pansanias, 
the allies ooueri 4<pU(rav r)]v rjyepio- 
vlav. Then, as to the ensuing pro¬ 
ceedings of the Athenians (i. 9i>)— rrapa- 
Aafibvres be oi 'AOijvaioi r b v r/yf/to- , 
v i av rovTtp tm rpdrrtp eKovrusv rwv i 
l-up. fiasco v Sid r b Tiavaaviov purros , &o. : ! 
compare i. 75— 7)puv Se rpocreXObvrwv • 
ru>v ^vfxfxax^v ical avroov SerfPevrucv 7jy€- j 
p. 6 v a s Karairriivat, and vi. 78. j 

Then the transition from the ijyepLovia 
to the apxv (i. 97) —Tjyovpievoi Se avro- 1 
v6fx<t)v rb irpwrov rS>v |t;g./iaxojr feed airb I 
koivcov j-vvoSwv fiovhevovr wv, T(iira5f 
i n 9} \ 9 o v rruXepip re ical 5fayaphret ! 
Trpayfxdrwv pieraljv rovde rov ttoAc/aov \ 
Ka } rov MpSinov. 

Thucydides then goes on to sav that 
he shall notice these “many strides in j 
advance - which Athens made, starting | 
from her original hegemony, so as t< 
show in what manner the Athenian em¬ 
pire or apx’b was originally formed— 
dp.a Sc Kal r r\ $ dp XV s dirdSeiljtv ex €l 
rrjs rCov *A0r)vatcov t Iv o'lep rp6rrcp k a- 
Tf (Tttj. The same transition from the 
TjyepLovia to the apxb described in the 
oration of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, 
shortly before the Peloponnesian war 
(i. 75): but as it was rather the inte¬ 
rest of the Athenian orator to confound 
the difference between Tjytptovia and 
apxbi * 4 -4 after he lias clearly stated 
what the relation of Athens to her allies 
had been at first, and how it afterwards 
became totally changed, Thucydides j 
makes him slur over the distinction, ; 
and say — ovrws ovS* yfxus davfxairrbv . 
ovS% v rrerroii}Kap.ev ...el dp X’h 1 ’ T€ j 
S iSopt^yq v eSe^dpieOa Ka\ rabrr,v 


Peloponnesian war—and it whs in 

1 pib dveTpLev, &c.; and he then proceeds 
i to defend the title of Athens to com- 
j rnand on the ground of superior force 
| and worth: which last plea is advanced 
! a few years afterwards still more nakedly 
j and offensively by the Athenian speakers. 
■ Hoad also the language of the Athenian 
: Kuphenms at Kamarina (vi. 82), whore 
1 a similar confusion appears, as being 
! suitable to the argument. 

It is to be recollected that the word 
hoi/i-itioiu/ or headship is extremely gene¬ 
ral, denoting any case of following a 
leader, and of obedience, however tem¬ 
porary, (qualified, or indeed little more 
than honorary. Thus it is used M the 
Thebans to express their relation to¬ 
wards the Boeotian confederated towns 
(7iyep.ovevecr()ai v<p' Time. in. 31, 

whore Dr. Arnold draws attention to 
the distinction between that verb and 
&p\eiv, and holds language respecting 
the Athenian dpxh, more precise than 
his language in the note, ad Thueyd. i. 
94), and by the Corinthians to express 
their claims as metropolis of Korkyra, 
which were really little more than 
honorary — errl rip b y e p. 6 v c ? t* elvai 
Ka\ ra eiKora Oavpid^efrOai (Thueyd. i 
38): compare vii. 55. Indeed it some¬ 
times moans simply a guide (iii. 98; vii. 
5 <>). 

But the words a pxh* &PX (lv -> 6pX f<r ^ af ’ 
voc. pass., are more specific in their 
application, ami imply both superior 
dignity and coercive authority to a 
greater or less extent: compare Thueyd. 
v. 39; ii. 8, &c. The irdAis dpxh v 
exovera is analogous to dvyp rvpavvos 
(vi. 85 b 

Herodotus is less careful in distin¬ 
guishing the meanings of these words 
than Thucydides: see the discussion of 
the Lacedemonian and Athenian envoys 
with Gelo ; ii. 155-132). But it is to 
he observed that lie makes Gelo ask for 
the Yjyejxoviu and not for the dpxb — 
putting the claim in the least offensive 
form: compare also the claim of the 
Argeians for riye/xovta (vii. 148). 
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fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire then came to be 
held by Athens—partly as a fact established, resting on acqui¬ 
escence rather than attachment or consent on the minds of the 
subjects—partly as a corollary from necessity of union combined 
with her superior force : while this latter point, superiority of force 
as a legitimate title, stood more and more forward both in the 
language of her speakers and in the conceptions of her citizens. 
Nay, the Athenian orators of the middle of the Peloponnesian 
war venture to affirm that their empire had been of this same cha¬ 
racter ever since the repulse of the Persians: an inaccuracy so 
manifest, that if we could suppose the speech made by the Athe¬ 
nian Euphemus at Kamarina in 415 is.o. to have been heard by 
Themistokles or Aristeides fifty years before, it would have been 
alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the justice of the 
other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except Chios 
and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the /Egean sea was 
an Athenian lake,—was of course the period of her greatest splen¬ 
dour and greatest action upon the Grecian world. It was also the 
period most impressive to historians, orators, and philosophers— 
suggesting the idea of some one state exercising dominion over the 
/Egean, as the natural condition of Greece, so that if Athens lost 
such dominion, it would he transferred to Sparta—holding out the 
dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the aggressive 
schemes of some new conqueror—and even bringing up by asso¬ 
ciation into men’s fancies the mythical Minos of Krcte, and 
others, as having been rulers of the ./.Egean in times anterior 
to Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
Tendency l' a( l before them no good accounts of the incidents be- 
tllese'twi? tween 479-450 jb.c. For we may gather from the inti— 
p'ae^to' 1 "" 'tnation of Thucydides, as well as from his barrenness of 
longTfghSa facts, that while there were chroniclers both for the Per¬ 
sians of am- sian invasion and for the times before it, no one cared 
for the times immediately succeeding.' Hence, the little 
light which has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed (if 

1 Thucyd. i. 97. to?s npb i/xov &irucny i'n-e/nvfja'Or}, 

4icAirres ?}v rovro rb x < * ) P l0V ’> Ka 1 % ra ^P^ Hellanikus therefore had done no 
Tali' MrfbiKcoy ^vvfrlQtcrav 1) aura r& Mtj- more than touch upon the events of this 
Sited’ roinwv Sc oervep k ai ijif/aro 4y period : and he found so little good in- 
rp ’ArriKp £vyypa(f>p 'EMduttcos, fipa- formation within his reach, as to fall 
X€oj$ tc iced ro7s xp^vois ovk aKpi&ws into chronological blunders. 
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we except the careful Thucydides) from a subsequent age ; and 
the Athenian hegemony has been treated as a mere commencement 
of the Athenian empire. Credit has been given to Athens for a 
long-sighted ambition, aiming from the Persian war downwards at 
results, which perhaps Themistokles 1 may have partially divined, 
hut which only time and successive accidents opened even to dis¬ 
tant view. But such systematic anticipation of subsequent results 
is fatal to any correct understanding, either of the real agents or 
of the real period; both of which are to he explained from the 
circumstances preceding and actually present, with some help, 
^though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance with that 
^vhicli was then an unknown future. When Aristeides and Kimon 
dismissed the Laccdamionian admiral Dorkis, and drove Pausanias 
away from Byzantium on his second arrival, they had to deal with 
the problem immediately before them. They had to complete the 
defeat of the Persian power, still formidable—and to create and 
organize a confederacy as yet only inchoate. This was quite 
enough to occupy their attention, without ascribing to them distant 
views of Athenian maritime empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydides introduces as “ the digression 
from his narrative,” 2 he neither gives, nor professes to ‘J 1 -; 
give, a complete enumeration of all which actually 5',;.')’:'^ 
occurred. During the interval between the first descr- y"j»»W 
tion of the Asiatic allies from Pausanias to Athens, in h™s <»> u» 
477 u.e.— and the revolt of Naxos in 4(i(> u.c. — he Alliens.- - 
recites three incidents only: first, the siege and capture ivw.km 1 ,’™- 
of Eion on the Strymon with its Persian garrison—next, llrem. 1 ' 1 
the capture of Skyros, and appropriation of the island to Athenian 
kleruchs or out-citizens,—thirdly, the war with Karystus in Euboea, 
and reduction of the place by capitulation. It, has been too much 
the practice to reason as if these three events were the full history 

1 Tliucyd. i. 9'b rrjs yap 5 7 ) da\d(T(Tr\$ j for the words ir6\/ari(T€ ehruy, “he was 
7rpu>ros 4r6\fxri(rty thrsiv u>s avOenrea j the first v ho t/itrct/ to say ”— whj$jh im- 
etrr), Hal tt)p apx^v evdbs Zvytcare- j j>lios a counsel of extraordinary bold- 
( TK€ya(c. ' ness. “ For ho was the first who dared 

JDr. Arnold says in his note to advise them to grasp at the sea, and 

signifies probably immediately after the j from that moment forward he helped* 
retreat of the Persians.” I think it j to establish their empire.” The word 
refers to an Earlier period--that point £vyKaT€(rK€.ua£e seems to denote a 
of time when Themistokles first coun- collateral const. uenee, not directly con- 
selled the building of the fleet, or at templated, though perhaps divined, by 
least when he eoimsel led them to abau • Themistokles. 

don their city and repose all their hopes 2 Thucyd. i. 97. *ypa\f/a St avrd ua\ 
in their fleet. It is only by this suppo- r 77 r i k $ 0 A y r '> v A 6yov 
sition that we get a reasonable meaning adfxrjy hid r68e, &c. 
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of ten or eleven years. Considering what Thucydides states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect 
that they were all which he could learn about it on good authority: 
and they are all, in truth, events having a near and special bearing 
on the subsequent history of Athens herself—for Eion was the first 
stepping-stone to the important settlement of Amphipolis, and 
Skyros in the time of Thucydides was the property of outlying 
Athenian citizens or klcruchs. Still, we are left in almost entire 
ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, as conducting the newly- 
established confederate force: for it is certain that the first ten 
years of the Athenian hegemony must have been years of mos| 
active warfare against the Persians. One positive testimony to 
this effect has been accidentally preserved to us by Herodotus, who 
mentions that “ before the invasion of Xerxes, there were Persian 
commanders and garrisons everywhere in Thrace and the Helles¬ 
pont, 1 all of whom were conquered by tile Greeks after that inva¬ 
sion, with tin; single exception of Maskames governor of Doriskus, 
who could never be taken, though many different Grecian attempts 
were made upon the fortress.” 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made any 
defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxes, except 1 logos t 
governor of Eion. Boges, after bravely defending himself, and re¬ 
fusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted, and 
farther resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast funefal 
pile—slew bis wives, children, concubines, and family, and cast 
them into it—threw his precious effects over the wall into the 
Strymon—and lastly, precipitated himself into the flames. 2 His 
brave despair was the theme of warm encomium among the Per- 

1 Hi'Jwlot. vii. lOfi, 1(17. KaTtirratrav 1 held by the Persians in^Surope.” 
yb.p in Trpdrepot' raxm)s rrjs 4\denos Weissenborn (Helleii, oder Beitrage 
vTrapxoi rrj &p7}i'K7) teal rov *EAAzur genaueren Erforschung der alt-grie- 
tr6vrov rravraxv- Ovroi S)v iravres, ol ehiseben Geschichte. Jena, 1844, p. 
re <r/c &pT)'tKr)s teal rov 'EAA77<nriWot/, 144, note 31) has taken notice of this 
irKfyv rov iv AoplcrKcp, vxb 'EAA-^pcdv ‘ important passage of Herodotus, as well 
verrepov ravrrji, rys err parr) A-curly* ££vp4- j as of that in Plutarch; but he does not 
rbiv Se ev AopicrKcp MarxKap-rju ■. see how much it embarrasses all at- 
ovdafiol ku iduvdcrdyjarav vro\- tempts to frame a certain chronology 

A a5 v 7T e i pr\ ex a fiiv o> v. for those two or three events which 

The loose chronology of Plutarch is Thucydides givos us between 476-4(36 
1 little to be trusted; but he, too, ac- n.c. 

knowledges the continuance of Persian 2 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio 
occupations in Thrace, by aid of the Cimonis atque Periclis tempore consfci- 
natives, until a period later than the tuto. Orirnne, 1837. Commentatio, i. 
battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, Ki- p. 8) lias good reason to call in question 
mon, c. 14). • the stratagem ascribed to Kim on by 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. Pausanias (viii. 8, 2) for the capture of 
Arnold in his note on Thucyd. viii. 62, Eion. 

‘ 4 that Sestus was almost the last place 
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sians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally rewarded by Xerxes. 
This capture of Eion, effected by Kimon, has been mentioned (as 
already stated) by Thucydides; but Herodotus here gives us to 
understand that it was oidy one of a string of enterprises, all un¬ 
noticed by Thucydides, against the Persians. Nay, it would seem 
from his language that Maskames maintained himself in Doriskus 
during the whole reign of Xerxes, and perhaps longer, repelling 
successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be of 
itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the A the- N.v«ny«r 
jiian hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility Mon acinus! 
against the Persians. And in truth this is what we 
should expect. The battles of Salamis, Plata-a, and |,nwlr 
Mykale, drove the Persians out of Greece and over- 
powered their main armaments, but did not remove them 
at once from all the various posts which they occupied 
throughout the rEgean and Thrace. Without doubt the V, : lf' f '’ 
Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a ’y 1 ;’ 8 • 

great number of different Persian detachments ; an ope- l,u,v m ‘- 

” . . . . . . . ! i.t 

ration neither short nor easy, with the then unperlect aiiksw* 
means of siege, as we may see by the cases of Sestus and Eion ; 
nor indeed always practicable, as the case of Doriskus teaches ns. 
The fear of.tliese Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood, 1 
and even the chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join the new con¬ 
federacy ; while the expulsion of the enemy added to it those 
places which he had occupied. It was by these years of active 
operations at sea against the common enemy, that the Athenians 
first established" that constant, systematic, and laborious training, 
among their own ships’ crews, which transmitted itself with con¬ 
tinual improvements down to the Peloponnesian war. It was by 
these, combined with present fear, that they were enabled to 
organise the largest and most efficient confederacy ever known 


‘ remaining operations 
against the Persians ” the Athenian en¬ 
voy at liucedaimon alludes, in his speech 
prior to the Peloponnesian war— vp.£v 
fxtv (you Spartans) ovk iQ*\i)odvrwv na 
paftuuai npb s r & v n 6 \ o in a r o v 
& ap ft dpo v, 7)piiv npoas^Odvrotv r<2v 
£vp.p.dx<*)v /cal avrwt/ SeijOirrcoi/ j)y*fi6vas 
Karaa-r^vaij &c. (Thucyd. i. 75): and 
again, iii. il. rd vn6koina rcSv tlpywv. 

Compare also Plato, Menexcit. o. 11. 
avrbs 5b jjyyiWero 0a<rt\€bs diavoucrOai 


I dts iwixeipyo-wv ndhiv ini robs "EAA 7jvas f 
< &c. 

| 2 The Athenian nautical training 

begins directly after the repulse of the 
Persians. 5b rf/v 6a\d(rmjs inicrri)- 
1 fxovas y*vioOat .Kays Perikids respecting 
the PcloponHe>-:nim, just at the com¬ 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war) 
ov /iaSicos avrois npo<ry€vj}<rerar ovbb yap 
vfj.fTs, fj.skercovrfv avrb e v Qv s an b 
t <2 v M tj 5 t k w v t ipyaoOi mo (Thu¬ 
cyd. i. 142), 

E 2 
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bound them together. The Athenians came to consider themselves 
as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body of tribute-paying sub¬ 
jects, whom they were entitled to hold in dominion, and restrict, 
both as to foreign policy and internal government, to such extent 
as they thought expedient—but whom they were also bound to 
protect against foreign enemies. The military force of these sub¬ 
ject-states was thus in a great degree transferred to Athens by 
their own act, just as that of so many of the native princes in 
India has been made over to the English. But the military effi¬ 
ciency of the confederacy against the Persians was much increased, 
in proportion as the vigorous resolves of Athens’ were less and less 
paralysed by the contentions and irregularity of a synod: so that 
the war was prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those 
motives of alarm, which had served as the first, pressing stimulus to 
the formation of the confederacy, became every year farther and 
farther removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states grew 
change in tired even of paying their tribute—and averse to conti- 

the position, 1 , ro, . . . 

as wen as in nuance as members. 1 hey made successive attempts to 
ofAuiens 8 ” secede : but Athens, acting seemingly in conjunction with 
the synod, repressed their attempts one after the other—conquering, 
fining, and disarming the revolters; which was the more easily 
done, since in most cases their naval force had been in great part 
handed over to her. As these events took place, not all at once, 
hut successively in different years—the number of mere tribute¬ 
paying allies as well as of subdued revolters continually increasing—• 
so there was never any one moment of conspicuous change in the 
character of the confederacy. The allies slid unconsciously into 
subjects, while Athens, without any predetermined plan, passed 
from a chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the obligations of 
the pact upon unwilling members, and by employing, coercion 
against revolters, she bad become Unpopular in the same propor¬ 
tion as she acquired new power—and that too without any guilt of 
her own. In this position, even if she had been inclined to relax 
her hold upon the tributary subjects, considerations of her own 
safety would have deterred her from doing so; for there was reason 
to apprehend that they might place their strength at the disposal 

f f her enemies. It is very certain that she never was so inclined, 
t would have required a more self-denying public morality than 
has ever been practised by any state, either ancient or modem, 

1 See the contemptuous remarks of I daemonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd i. 
Periklis upon the debates of the Lace- | L41). 
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even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily an immense 
ascendency as well as a lucrative revenue: least of all was such an 
idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, whose ambition 
increased with their power, and among whom the love of Athenian 
ascendency was both passion and patriotism. But though the 
Athenians were both disposed, and qualified, to push all the ad¬ 
vantages offered and even to look out for new—we must not fogged 
that the foundations of their empire were laid in the most honour¬ 
able causes: voluntary invitation—efforts both unwearied and suc¬ 
cessful against a common enemy—unpopularity incurred in dis¬ 
charge of an imperative duty—and inability to break up the con¬ 
federacy, without endangering themselves as well ns laying open 
the AKgean sea to the Persians . 1 

There were two other causes, besides that which lias been just 
adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens, m-,,™,. 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing penna- !,e aViu"’* 
nent obligations, was in conflict with the general instinct 
of the Greek mind, tending towards separate political c - msefi " f '<• 
autonomy of each city—as well as with the particular turn of the 
Ionic mind, incapable of that steady personal effort which was re¬ 
quisite for maintaining the synod of Delos on its first large and 
equal basis. Next—and this is the great cause of all—Athens, 
having defeated the Persians and thrust them to a distance, began 
to employ the force and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare 
against Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain from suc¬ 
cess —everything to apprehend from defeat—and a banner to fight 
for, offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On this head the subject- 
allies had great reason to complain, throughout the prolonged*wars 
of Greek against Greek for the purpose of sustaining Athenian pre¬ 
dominance. But on the point of practical grievances or oppres¬ 
sions, they had little ground for discontent, and little feeling of 

1 The speech of tlie Athenian envoy yay*7p avTis r <$ 8 «, fxd\icrra pXv iirb 
at Sparta, a little before the Pelopon* Seoas, eireira 8 ^ teal rip,ijs f va-rtpop teal 
nesian war, sets forth the growth of the dxfttAetas. Kal ovk &<r<f>a.Ats trt ibotce7 
Athenian empire, in the main, with per- dpai, tols tto\\o7s d.vrjx^'n^ivavs, tcai 
feet justice (Thucyci. i. 75, 70). He tipcop /cat $877 inrua-rdvrwp Kexfipoop,ip<op y 
admits and even exaggerates its un- v/a&p re 7jp?u ati/ten &poia>s </>tA u>v &AA’ 
popularity, but shows that such un- vndirrcop teal Siacpdptop uyratp, avivras 
popularity was, to a great extent and Kivhvvtvfiv’ nal yap at enroerrdaus 
certainly as\to its first origin, unavoid- tt pbs vfids iyiypopro- irderi Se apf7r(<p0opop 
able as well as undeserved. He of ra ^vp<f>ipupTa r£p fxeyitrrtop irepl kipSv- 
course, as might be supposed, omits poop ridecrOai - w 

those other proceedings by which The whole speech well merits atten- 
Athens had herself aggravated it. tive study: compare also the speech of 

Kal yap avr^p rrjpbe (r)jp apxh*) ^A<£- PoriklSs at Athens, in the second yenr 
fto/M<p ov &Lacra/j.€Poi . . . «£ avrov Sc rov of the Peloponnesian war (Tkucyd, ii. 
ipyov KaryivayKdcrQ'nixtp rb rtptorop vpoa- 63b 
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actual discontent, as I shall show more fully hereafter. Among 
the general body of citizens hi the subject-allied cities, the feeling 
towards Athens was rather indifference than hatred. The move¬ 
ment of revolt against her proceeded from small parties of leading 
men, acting apart from the citizens, and generally with collateral 
views of ambition for themselves. The positive hatred towards 
he%was felt chiefly by those who w r ere not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort, 
Synod or w’hich prompted the confederates of Delos to tender 

grutuTiiv money-payment as a substitute for military service, also 

declines m induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. But 

import nice ° . * 

and vam lies we do not know tin' steps whereby this assembly, at first 

Superior quH .. \ r 

i.tie, and an effective reality, gradually dwindled into a mere form, 
auk nians and vanished. Nothing however can more forcibly illus- 
“k c htrate the difference of character between the maritime 
or'oeu„ ratf 3 allies of Atheps and the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta, 

genniiu than the fact—that while the former shrank from per¬ 

sonal service and thought it an advantage to tax themselves in 
place of it—the latter were “ready enough with their bodies,” 
but uncomplying and impracticable as to contributions . 1 The con¬ 
tempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for the military efficiency of 
the lonians recurs frequently, and appears even to exceed what 
the reality justified. But when we turn to the conduct of the latter 
twenty years earlier, at the battle of Lade, in the very crisis of the 
Ionic revolt from Persia 5 —we detect the same want of energy, the 
same incapacity of personal effort and labour, as that which bioke 


Sup< nor quH 
1 1 ties and 
m< ril ol the 
AUk ui&m 
as compaud 
with Hit 
coni i <li rales 
of Delos 
gonn illj 


up the Confederacy of Delos with all its beneficial promise. To 
appreciate fully the indefatigable activity and daring, together with 
the patient endurance of laborious maritime training, which cha¬ 
racterised the Athenians of that day—we have only to contrast 
them with these confederates, so remarkably destitute of both. 
Amidst such glaring inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to 
maintain a confederacy of equal members was impossible. It was 
in the nature of things that the confederacy should either break up, 
or be transmuted into an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment of 
tribute, proposed by Aristeides and adopted by the synod at Delos, 
was four hundred and sixty talents in money. At that time many 
of the confederates paid their quota, not in money, hut in ships. 


*. 1 Thucyd. i. 141. a(ofxa(Ti Bk eroifj.6- 2 See Herodot. vi. 12, and tlie pre- 
r epoi .oi avrovpyul r<2v bvdpdTrcov ^ XP'h" ceding volume of this History, chap. 
fuLCuri 7roAe/xeti*, &c. XXXV. 
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But this practice gradually diminished, as the commutations 
above alluded to, of money in place of ships, were multi- Triblltc fmst 
plied, while the aggregate tribute of course became ™*j|{ If tl,e 
larger. It was no more than six hundred talents 1 at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years Ari “ l, '" i6s - 
after the first formation of the confederacy; from whence we may 
infer that it was never at all increased upon individual members 
during the interval. For the difference between four hundred and 
sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being fully explained by 
the numerous commutations of service for money as well as by the 
acquisitions of new members, which doubtless Athens had more or 
less the opportunity of making. It is not to be imagined that the 
confederacy had attained its maximum number at the date of the 
first assessment of tribute : then; must ha ve - been various cities, like 
Sinope and hFgina, subsequently added.- 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just, given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian ktci»s i*. 
and Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian 
hegemony or headship, and ending with the Athenian 
empire—the reader would hardly understand the hearing 
of those particular events which our authorities enable us to re¬ 
count ; events unhappily few in number, though the period must 
have been full of action—and not well-authenticated as to dates. 
The first known enterprise of thq Athenians in their new capacity 
(whether the first absolutely or not we cannot determine) between 
47G b.c. and 4(H> B.O., was the conquest of the important post of 
Lion on the Strymon, where the Persian governor Bogus, starved 
out after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself rather than 
capitulate, together with his family and precious effects—as has 
already been stated. The next events named are their enterprises 
against the Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Skyros (seemingly 
about 470 b.c.) and the Dryopes in tin; town and district of Ka- 
rystus in Euboea. To the latter, who were of a different kindred 
from the inhabitants of Chalkis and Erctria, and received no aid 
from them, they granted a capitulation : the former were more 
rigorously dealt with and expelled from their island. Skyros was 
barren, :;,ml had little to recommend it except a good maritime 
position and an excellent harbour; while its inhabitants, seemingly 
akin to the Pelasgian residents in Lemnos prior to the Athenian 
occupation of that spot, were alike piratical and cruel. Some 
Thessalian traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 

1 Thueyd. ii. 13. " Thueyd. i. 108; Plutarch, I’erikltSs, c. 20. 
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had raised a complaint against them before the Amphictyonie 
synod, which condemned the island to make restitution. The mass 
of the islanders threw the burden upon those who had committed 
the crime: and these men, in order to evade payment, invoked 
Kimon with the Athenian armament. He conquered the island, 
expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new character 
Athens ns of Athens as guardian of the yEgean sea against piracy: 
tiieASgeOT h'd it seems also comu&ted with Athenian plans. The 
ptraev—The island lay very convenient for the communication with 
LeroTheseus. j jernI1 os (which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupicd 
after the expulsion of the Persians'), and became, as well as Lemnos, 
a recognized adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover 
there were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, as 
the tomb of their hero Theseus; whose name, as the mythical 
champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period im¬ 
mediately following the return from Salamis. It was in the year 
47 6 b.c., that the oracle had directed them to bring home the bones 
of Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid 
entombment and edifice in their new city. They had tried to effect 
this, hut the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had prevented a 
search, and it was only after Kimon had taken the island that he 
found, or pretended to find, the body. It was brought to Athens 
iti the year 4Gi) li.o., 2 and after being welcomed by the people in 

1 Xenophon, Hellenic, v. 1, Ml. j (469 b.c.) the year of the arehon Aphe- 

a Mr. F'ynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic, j psion. There is nothing to contradict 
ad aun. 47(1 B.c.) places the conquest of ! either statement; nor do the passages 
Skyros by Kimon in the year 476 B.c. j of Thucydides and Diodorus, which Mr. 
He says, after citing a passage from j Clinton adduces, prove that which he 
Thucyd. i. 98, and from l’lutareh, The- asserts. The two passages of Diodorus 
seus, e. MO, as well as a proposed cor- have indeed no bearing upon the event: 
rection of Bentley, which he justly re- and insofar as Diodorus is in this case 
jeets—“The island was actually eou- an authority at all, he goes against Mr. 
(juered in the year of the arehon l’lue- Clinton, for he states Skyros to have 
don, B.c. 476. This we know from been conquered in 470 n.c. (Diodor. xi. 
Thucyd. i. 98, and Diodor. xi. 4 1-48 00). Thucydides only tells us that the 

combined. Plutarch named the arehon operations against Eiou, Skyros, and 
Fluedon with reference to the cmujucut Karystus, took place in the order here 
of the island: then, by a negligence not indicated, and at some periods between 
unusual with him, connected the oracle 470 and 400 B.c.: but he does not en- 
with that fact, as a contemporary trans- able us to determine positively the 
action: although in truth the oracle j date of either. Upon what authority 
was not procured till six or seven years Mr. Clinton states that “the oracle was 
afterwards.” not procured till six or seven years 

Plutarch lias mauy sins to answer for afterwards” (i. e. after the conquest), I 
against chronological exactness; but the do not know: the account of Plutarch 
charge here made against him is unde- goes rather to show that it was procured 
served. He states that the oracle was six or seven years before the conquest: 
given in (476 B.c.) the year of the ar- and this may stand good until some 
chon Phsedon; and that the body of better testimony is produced to contra- 
Theseus was brought back to Athens in diet it. As our information now stands. 
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solemn and joyous procession, as if the hero himself had come hack, 
was deposited in the interior of the city. On the spot was built 
the monument called the Theseium with its sacred precinct, in¬ 
vested with the privilege of a sanctuary for men of poor condition 
who might feel ground for dreading the oppressions of the power¬ 
ful, as well as for slaves in case of cruel usage. 1 Such were the 

we have no testimony as to the year of 40ft B.c., wo should ho com polled to 
the conquest except that of Diodorus, admit plenty of that “interval of in- 
wko assigns i%»to 470 B.c., but as lie action” against which Mr. Clinton so 
assigns both the conquest of Eion, and strongly protests (p. 252). Unhappily 
the expeditions of Kimon against Karia Thucydides lias told us hut a small 
and Pamphylia with the victories of portion of the events which really 
Euryinedon, all to the same year, we j happened. 

cannot much trust his authority. Never- j Mr. Cliuton compares the various 
theless I incline to believe him as to j periods of duration assigned by ancient 
the date of the conquest of Skyros : ! authors to that which is improperly 
because it seems to me very probable | called the Athenian “ empire" be- 
tbat this conquest took place in the j tween 477—105 b C. (pp. 248, 249). 1 

year immediately before that in which j confess that 1 rather agree with Dr. 
the body of Theseus was brought to j Gillies, who admits the discrepancy 
Athens, which latter event may be j between these authors broadly and un- 
reforrod with great confidence to 489 disguisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, who 
B.c., in consequence of the interesting ] seeks to bring them into comparative 
anecdote related by Plutarch about the i agreement. 11 is explanation is only 
first prize gained by the poet Sophoklcs. j successful in regard to one of them-- 
Mr. Clinton has given in his Appendix Demosthenes; whose two statements 
(No. vi.-viii. p. 248-25:,) two Disserta- (forty-five* years in one place and 
tions respecting the chronology of the seventy-three years in another) are 
period from the Persian war down to shown to be consistent with each other 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. lie as weil as chronologically just. Put 
has rendered much service by correct- surely it is not reasonable to cor¬ 
ing the mistake of Dodwell, Wesseling j reel the text of the orator Lykurgus 
and Mitford (founded upon an inaccu- | from tVrtWj/coi'ra to ifShofiyicovra, raid 
rate construction of a passage in Tso- j then to say that “Lykurgus may bo 
krates) in supposing, after the Persian | added to the number of those who de- 
invasion of Greece, a Spartan hege- j scribe the period as seventy years " (p. 
mony, lasting ten years, prior to the i 250). Neither are we to bring Ando- 
commencement of the Athenian liege- | kid os into harmony with others, by sup- 
mony. He has sho^i that the latter posing that “his calculation ascends to 
must be reckoned as commencing in the battle of Marathon, from the date 
477, or 470 B.c,, immediately after the of which (b.c. 490) to the battle of 
mutiny of the allies against Pausanias— HCgospotami, are just eighty-five years’' 
whose command, however, need not be (Ibid,). Nor ought we to justify a 
peremptorily restricted to one year, as computation by Demosthenes of sixty- 
Mr. Glinton (p. 252) and Dodwell main- five years, by saying “that it termi- 
tain: for the words of Thucydides, £v nates at the Athenian defeat in Sicily ” 
rfjde Tp riyf/xovicf,, imply nothing as to (p. 249). 

annual duration, and designate merely j The truth is, that there is more or 
“ the hegemony which preceded that less chronological inaccuracy in all these 
of Athens." passages, except those of Demosthenes 

But the refutation of this mistake —and historical inaccuracy in all of 
does not enable us to establish any them, not even excepting those. It is 
good positive chronology for the period not true that the Athenians fjp£ay rrjs 
between 477 and 4GG B.C. It will not du^dcrcnjs — tfptav ran/ 'EWfiva/u — ir po~ 
do to construe Tlpa-rov fxhv (Thuc. i. 98) crrdrai Yicrav -utv ’ZWfjvaw —for seventy- 
in reference to the Athenian conquest throe years. Thg» historical language of 
of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean j Demosthenes, Plato, Lysias, Isokrat&s, 
“ the year after ” 477 b.c. If we could I Andokides, Lykurgus,requires to becare- 
imagine that Thucydides had told us fully examined before we rely upon it. 
all the military operations between 477- 1 Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8; Theseus, c. 
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About 467- 
466 H.O. 

First revolt 
among the 
members of 
the Confede¬ 
racy of IVlos 
—Naxos re¬ 
volts and is 
reconquered. 


protective functions of the mythical hero of democracy, whose in¬ 
stallation is interesting as marking the growing intensity of demo- 
cratical feeling in Athens since the Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 
breach of union in the Confederacy of Delos took place. 
The important island of Naxos, the largest of the Cy¬ 
clades—an island which thirty years before had boasted 
a large marine force and 8000 hoplites—revolted ;-pn 
what special ground we do not know : buPprobably the 
greater islands fancied themselves better able to dispense 
with the protection of the confederacy than the smaller—at the 
same time that they were more jealous of Athens. After a siege 
of unknown duration, by Athens and the confederate force, it was 
forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition of a tributary 
subjectits armed ships being doubtless taken away, and its forti¬ 
fications razed. Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, 
we have no information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal and self- 
maintained character of the confederacy, strengthened its 
military force by placing the whole Naxian fleet with new 
pecuniary contributions in the hands of the chief. Nor 
is it surprising to hear that Athens sought both to employ 
this new force, and to obliterate the late act of severity, 
by increased exertions against the common enemy, 
we know no particulars respecting operations against 
Persia, since the attack on Kion, such operations must have been 


H.C. 466-465. 
Operations 
ot Athens 
and the. con- 
federsicy 
against Per¬ 
sia.—Defeat 
of the Per¬ 
sians by Ki- 
lnon tit. the 
river lCury- 
medon. 

Though 


going on ; but the expedition under Kimon, undertaken not long 
after the Naxian revolt, was attended with memorable results. 
That commander, having under him 200 triremes from Athens, 
and 100 from the various confederates, was despatched to attack 
the Persians on the south-western and southern coast of Asia 
Minor. lie attacked and drove out several of their garrisons from 
various Grecian settlements, both in Karia and Lykia: among 
others, the important, trading city of Phaselis, though at first re¬ 
sisting and even standing a siege, was prevailed upon by the 
friendly suggestions of the Chians in Kimon’s armament to pay a 


3(>)» etrrl <f>6 %iov oiKcrais teal iraai j 1 Thucyd. i. 08. It lias already been 

rols raireu/orepots Kpelrrouas , | stated in the preceding chapter, that 

/ccd rov Qrjcretos TrpoarrariKov rivos kuI j Themisiokl6s, as a fugitive, passed close 
0o7}07/Tocor yevofievov teal nparrbexop,4yov ' to Naxos while it was under siege, and 
QiAavdpwirws ras rwv rtnrsivmepwv ! incurred great danger of being taken. 
<ms, j 
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contribution of ten talents and join in the expedition. From the 
length of time occupied in these various undertakings, tiie Persian 
satraps had been enabled to assemble a powerful force, both fleet 
and army, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia, 
under the command of Tithraustes and Phcrcnclat.es, both of the 
regal blood. The fleet, chiefly Phoenician, seems to have consisted 
of 200 ships, but a farther reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships 
was expected, and was actually near at hand, so that the com¬ 
manders wewe unwilling to hazard a battle before its arrival. 
Kirnon, anxious for the same reason to hasten on the com 1 wit, 
attacked them vigorously. Partly from their inferiority of num¬ 
bers, partly from discouragement at the absence of the reinforce¬ 
ment, they seem to have made no strenuous resistance. They 
were put to flight and driven ashore; so speedily, and with so 
little loss to the (i reeks, that Kirnon was enabled to disembark his 
men forthwith, and attack the land-force which was drawn up on 
shore to protect them. The battle on land was long and gallantly 
contested, but Kirnon at length gained a complete victory, dis¬ 
persed the army with the capture of many prisoners, and either 
took or destroyed the entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his 
prisoners were secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of in¬ 
tercepting the reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships in their 
way, and was fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were 
ignorant of the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were 
all destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on laud, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian ex¬ 
ploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the comme¬ 
morative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the spoils. 1 

1 For tlie battles of the Eurymedon, ! three hundred and forty. Plutarch 
see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodor. xi. GO-62; . mentions the expected reinforcement of 
Plutarch, Kirnon, 12, 13. j eighty Phoenician ships; which appears 

The accounts of the two latter ap- to me a very credible circumstance, 
pear chieGy derived from Ephorus and explaining the easy nautical victory of 
Kallisthenes, authors of the following Kimon at the Eurymedon. From Thu* 
century ; and from Phanodeiuus, an cydides we know that the vanquished 
author later still. 1 borrow sparingly licet at the Eurymedon consisted of no 
from them, and only bo far as consists more than two hundred ships. For bo 
with the brief statement of Thucy- I venture to construe the words of 
dides. Tfito narrative of Diodorus is Thucydides, in spite of the authority of 
exceedingly confused, indeed hardly in- 1 Dr. Arnold—K al efAoy CAdrjyaioi) rpvfi- 
telligible. peis Qoiv'ikuv ko. 1 $ii(p0eipav ras vivas 

Phanodemus stated the number of is irks) SiaKovlat. Upon which Dr. 
the Persian fleet at six hundred ships; Arnold observes,—“Amounting iu all 
Ephorus, at three hundred and fifty, to two hundred; that is, that the whole 
Diodorus (following the latter) gives number of ships tstkfii or destroyed was 
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The number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by the victors, 
was immense. 

A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phaselis, doubtless fortified materially the 
position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it tended 
not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to popularize 
her with the confederates generally, from the large amount of 
plunder divisible among them. Probably this increased power 
and popularity stood her in stead throughout her approaching con¬ 
test with Thasos, at the same time that it explains the increasing 
fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos; but her 
3gf v,,u quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of causes 

the eonfetie- quite distinct from confederate relations. It has been 

— siiog.-of already stated that the Athenians had within the last few 

Thasos by *' . , . 

the Atiie* years expelled the .Persians from the important post or 

nianH under x . 0 , 

Kimon.- li,ioii on the otrymon, tlie most coiivenieut post lor the 

Tiirace. ‘ neighbouring region of Thrace, which was not less dis¬ 

tinguished for its fertility than for its mining wealth. In the 
occupation of this post, the Athenians had had time \o become 
acquainted with the productive character of the adjoining region, 
chiefly occupied by the Edonian Thracians; and it is extremely 
probable that many private settlers arrived from Athens, with the 
view of procuring grants, or making their fortunes by partnership 
with powerful Thracians in working the gold-mines round Mount 
Panga:us. In so doing, they speedily found themselves in collision 
with the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount Thasos, who pos¬ 
sessed a considerable strip of land with various dependent towns 
on the continent of Thrace, and derived a large revenue from the 
mines of Skapte llyle, as well as from others in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 1 The condition of Thasos at this time (about ItiO B.C.) 


two hundred—not that the whole fleet 
consisted of no more,” Admitting the 
correctness of this construction (which 
may be defended by viii. 21), we may 
remark that the defeated Phoenician 
fleet, according to the universal practice 
of antiquity, ran ashore to seek protec¬ 
tion from its accompanying land-force. 
When therefore this land-force was it¬ 
self defeated and dispersed, the ships 
would all naturally fall into the power 
of the victors; or if any escaped, it 
would be merely by accident. More¬ 
over, the smaller number is iu this case 
more likely to be tho truth, as wo must j 


suppose an easy naval victory, in order 
to leave strength for a strenuous land 
battle on the same day. 

It is remarkable thfit the inscription 
on the commemorative offering only 
specifies “ one hundred Phoenician ships 
with their crews ” as having been cap¬ 
tured (Diodor. xi. 62 ). The other hun¬ 
dred ships were probably destroyed. 
Diodorus represents Kimon as having 
captured three huudred and forty ships, 
though he himself cites the inscription 
which mentions only one hundred. 

1 About Thasos, see Ilerodot. vi. 46- 
48; vii. 118. The position of Kagusa 
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indicates to us the progress which the Grecian states in the iEgean 
had made since their lil>eration from Persia. It had been deprived 
both of its fortifications and of its maritime force, by order of 
Darius, about 491 it.e., and must have remained in this condition 
until after the repulse of Xerxes; but we now find it well-fortified 
and possessing a powerful maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel between the Thasians and 
the Athenians of Iiion manifested itself, respecting the trade and 
the mines in Thrace, we are not informed. But it reached such 
a height that the Athenians were induced to send a powerful 
armament against the island, under the command of Kimon. 1 
Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they disembarked, 
gained various battles, and blocked up the city by land as well as 
by sea. And at the same time they undertook—what seems to 
have been part and parcel of the same scheme—the establishment 
of a larger and more powerful colony on Thracian ground not far 
from Eion. On the Strymou, about three miles higher First aiU , mpt 
uj) than Eion, near the spot where the river narrows itself 
again out of a broad expanse of the nature of a lake, was 
situated the Edonian town or settlement called Ennea 

ttPovt* rjoiu 

Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little above the bridge, which Tbc attempt 

v J . 7 . p n . fails find 

here served as an important communication for all the the wttun-a 
people of the interior. Both Histimus and Aristagoras, 
the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the advantages of 
this place to commence a settlement there: both of them had 
failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was now about 
to be added. The Athenians sent thither a large body of colonists, 
ten thousand in number, partly from their own citizens, partly 
collected from their allies; the temptations of the site probably 
rendering volunteers numerous. As far as Ennea Hodoi was con¬ 
cerned, they were successful in conquering it and driving away 
the Edonian possessors. But on trying to extend themselves 
farther to the eastward, to a spot called Drabcskus convenient for 
the mining region, they encountered a more formidable resistance 
from a powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, who had come to aid 
the Edonians in decisive hostility against the new colony—pro¬ 
bably not without instigation from the inhabitants of Tliasos. All 

in tlie Adriatic, in reference to the gains made in that city by its contracts 
despots of Servia and Bosnia in the to work the gold ami silver mines be- 
fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, was longing to these princes (Engel, Qe- 
very similar to that of Athens and sehichte des Frvystaatee llogusa, sect, 
Thasos in regard to the. Thracian princes 30, p. Kill. Wieu, 1807). 
of the interior. In Engel’s History of 1 Thueyd. i. loo, 101 ; Plutarch, 

1 tagusa we find an account of the largo Kimon, c. I t; Binder. xi. 70. 
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or most of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this warfare, 
and the new colony was for the time completely abandoned. We 
shall find it resumed hereafter.’ 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they did 
464-163 n.c. not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out 
ofThasos more than two years, and only surrendered in the third 
iute'of two Ck ’ year. Its fortifications were razed ; its ships of war, 
Sultana thirty-three in number,were taken away: 2 its possessions 
diamamiod. aru i m ; n j U g establishments on the opposite continent 
were relinquished. Moreover an immediate contribution in money 
was demanded from the inhabitants, over and above the annual 
payment assessed upon them for the future. The subjugation of 
this powerful island was another step in the growing dominion of 
-Athens over, her confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they had 
Application taken a step which deserves particular notice, as indi- 
Hiumfto ila * eating the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian political 
—horizon. They had made secret application to the Lace- 
rMtotoS dmmonians for aid, entreating them to draw off the 
XJiir attention of Athens by invading Attica; and the Lace- 
liHwe.-n dmmonians, without the knowledge of Athens, having 
a them. actually engaged to comply with this request, were only 
prevented from performing their promise by a grave and terrible 
misfortune at home. 3 Though accidentally unperformed, this 
hostile promise is a most significant event. It marks the growing 
fear and hatred on the part of Sparta, and the I’cloponnesians 
towards Athens, merely on general grounds of the magnitude of 
her power, and without any special provocation. Nay, not only 
had Athens given no provocation, but she was still actually 
included as a member of the Lacedatrnonian alliance, and we shall 
find her presently both appealed to and acting as such. We shall 
hear so much of Athens, and that too with truth, as pushing and 
aggressive—and of Sparta as home-keeping and defensive—that 


1 Thucyd. i. 101. Philip of Macedon, 
in liia dispute more tlian a century 
after this poriod with the Athenians 
respecting tiie possession of Amphipolis, 
pretended that his ancestor Alexander 
had been the first to acquire possession 
of the spot after the expulsion of the 
Persians from Thrace (see Philippi Epis- 
tola ap. Eemosthen. p. 104, K-). If 
this pretence had been true, Ennea 
Hodoi would have been in possession of 
the Macedonians at this time, when the 


first Athenian attempt was made upon 
it: but the statement of Thucydides 
shows that it was then an Edonian 
township. 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, e. 14. GalSpsus 
and CEsyme were among the Tinman 
settlements on the mainland of Thrace 
(Thucyd. iv. 108). 

3 Thucyd. i. 101. oi 51 {nri<r\ovTO 
npir[>a rwv 'ASrivaluv, Kal fprAAor, 

5ittcwAv9ritTa.v Si v-nb rov ytvopivov 
(reitr/i-ov. 
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the incident just mentioned becomes important to remark. The 
first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility—the germ 
of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement, by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Athenians, after the surrender 
of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had ex- Triil i umi 
peeted from Kimon some farther conquests in Macedonia 
—and even that he bad actually entered upon that pro- AthlHS - 
ject with such promise of success, that its farther consummation 
was certain as well as easy. Having under these circumstances 
relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was accused by Perikles 
and others of having been bought off by bribes from the Mace¬ 
donian king Alexander; but was acquitted after a public, trial. 1 

During the period which had elapsed between the first formation 
of the confederacy of Delos and the capture of Thasos t„. 
(about thirteen or fourteen years, li.c. -177-16;!), the, 
Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely in 
their maritime operations, chiefly against the Persians—having 
been free from embarrassments immediately round Attica, lint 
this freedom was not destined to last much longer. During the 
ensuing ten years, their foreign relations near home become both 
active a'lid complicated; while their strength expands so wonder¬ 
fully, that they are found competent at once to obligations on both 
sides of the ,Egeau sea, the distant as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding iwectiiiRB 
the battle of I’lat.'ea, we have scarcely any information. 

The feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had 
supported and those who had resisted the Persian in- 
vader, must have remained unfriendly even after the war 
was at an end; while the mere occupation of the Persian Tb ' ;bci ’' 
numerous host must have inflicted severe damage both upon 
Thessaly and Bueotia. At the meeting of the Amphiktyonic synod 
which succeeded the expulsion of the invaders, a reward was pro¬ 
claimed for the life of the Melian Ephialtes, who had betrayed to 
Xerxes the mountain-path over (Eta, and thus caused the ruiu of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, 
it was eveil proposed by Lacedaemon that all the medking Greeks 
should be expelled from the synod 2 —a proposition which the more 
long-sighted views of Themistokles successfully resisted. Even 
the stronger measure of razing the fortifications of all the extra- 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. Plutarch, Theimstok). c. 20. 
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Peloponnesian cities, from fear that they might be used to' aid 
some future invasion, had suggested itself to the Lacedaemonians— 
as we see from their language on the occasion of rebuilding the 
walls of Athens. In regard to Boeotia, it appears that the head¬ 
ship of Thebes as well as the coherence of the federation was for 
the time almost suspended. The destroyed towns of Plata-a and 
Thespi® were restored, and the latter in part repeopled, 1 under 
Athenian influence. The general sentiment of Peloponnesus as 
well as of Athens would have sustained these towns against Thebes, 
if the latter had tried at that time to enforce her supremacy over 
them in the name of “ ancient Boeotian right and usage.” 2 . The 
Theban government was then in discredit for its previous medwm 
—even in the eyes of Thebans themselves; 3 while the party 
opposed to Thebes in the other towns was so powerful, that many 
of them would probably have been severed from the federation to 
become allies of Athens like Platea, if the. interference of Lace- 
I* daemon had not arrested such a tendency. Lacedasmon was in 
every other part of Greece an enemy to organized aggregation of 
spuria re- cities, either equal or unequal, at id was constantly bent 
uphoMathc on keeping the little autonomous communities separate : 4 
Tiieb'sTJer 1 whence she sometimes became by accident the protector 
the weaker cities against compulsory alliance Imposed 
‘owns. upon them by the stronger. The interest of her own 
ascendency was in this respect analogous to that of the Persians 
when they dictated the peace of Antalkidas—of the liomans in 
administering their extensive, conquests—and of the kings of 
Modi nival Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals. But though such was the policy of Sparta else¬ 
where, tier fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Boeotia. She 
had iro other means of maintaining that country as her own ally 
and as the enemy of Athens, except liy organising the federation 
effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thebes. It is to 
this revolution in Spartan politics that Thebes owed the recovery 
of her ascendency 6 —a revolution so conspicuously marked, that 
the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit and improving 

1 Bee the case of Sikiunus, the person roiv irarrtu v Boko tuv vdrpia (Thucyd. 
through whom Themistokles conmiuui- iii. 61-65). 
cated with Xerxes before the battle of , 3 Thucyd. iii. 02. 

Salauiis, and for whom he afterwards | 4 See among many other evidences, 

procured admission among the batch of tlxo remarkable case of the Olynthian 
newly-introduced citizens at Thespiio confederacy (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 
(Herodot. viii. 75). Hi). t 

3 Tck two Bono-i-wr irdrpia .—ri Koircl 3 Diodor. xi. 81; Justin, iii. C. 
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her fortifications. It was not without difficulty that she maintained 
this position even when recovered, against the dangerous neigh¬ 
bourhood of Athens—a circumstance which made her not only 
a vehement partisan of Sparta, but even more furiously anti- 
Athenian than Sparta, down to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards Bmotia, 
did not manifest itself until about twenty years after the ln 
commencement of the Athenian maritime confederacy. 

During the course of those twenty years, we know that Klis - 
Sparta had had more than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against 
the towns and villages of that country, in which she came forth 
victorious: but we have no particulars respecting these incidents.. 
We also know that a few years after the Persian invasion, the 
inhabitants of Elis concentrated themselves from many dispersed 
townships into the one main city of Elis: 1 and it seems probable 
that Lepreum in Triphylia, and one or two of the towns of A chain, 
were either formed or enlarged by a similar process near about 
the same time. 2 Such aggregation of towns out of pre-existing 
separate villages was not conformable to the views, nor favourable 
to the ascendency of Lacedamion. Put there can be little doubt 
that her foreign policy after the Persian invasion was both em¬ 
barrassed and discredited by the misconduct of her two contempo¬ 
rary kings, Pausanias (wl*> though only regent was practically 
equivalent to a king) and Lcotychides—not to mention the rapid 
development of Athens and Peirams. 

Moreover, in the year b.c. 4(5-1 (the year preceding the sur¬ 
render of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a inisfor- iyi-timo 
tune of yet more terrific moment befel Sparta. A violent “sjSm- 
earthquake took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Sparta itself, destroying a large portion of the town, th0 iK ' loU - 
and a vast number of lives, many of them Spartan citizens. It 
was the judgement of the earth-shaking god Poseidon (according 
to the view of the Lacedaemonians themselves) for a recent vio¬ 
lation of his sanctuary at Taenarus, from whence certain suppliant 
Helots had been dragged away not long before for punishment: 3 — 
not improbably some of those Helots whom Pausanias had insti¬ 
gated to revolt The sentiment of the Helots, at all times one of 
enmity towards their masters, appears at this moment to have been 
unusually inflammable: so that an earthquake at Sparta, especially 

1 Diodor. xi. 54; Strabo, viii. p. 337. J 3 Thucyd. i. 101-128 ; Diodor. xi. 

3 Strabo, viii. pp. 887, 348, 850. 1 02. 

F 2 
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an earthquake construed as divine vengeance for Helot blood 
recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them at once into 
revolt, together with some even of the Periceki. The insurgents 
took arms and marched directly upon Sparta, which they were on 
the point of mastering during the first, moments of consternation, 
had not the bravery and presence of mind of the young king 
A rob i dam us reanimated the surviving citizens and repelled the 
attack. But though repelled, the insurgents were not subdued. 
They maintained the field against the Spartan force, sometimes 
with considerable advantage, since Aeimnestus (the warrior by 
whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Plata'a ) was defeated and 
slain with 300 followers in the plain of Stcnyklerns, overpowered 
by superior numbers. 1 When at length defeated, they occupied 
and fortified the memorable hill of Itheme, the ancient citadel of 
their Messenian forefathers. Here they made a long and obstinate 
t defence, supporting themselves doubtless by incursions throughout 
Laconia. Defence indeed was not difficult, seeing that the Lace¬ 
daemonians were at that time confessedly incapable of assailing 
even the most imperfect species of fortification. After the siege 
had lasted some two or three years, without any prospect of suc¬ 
cess, the Lacedannonians, beginning to despair of their own suffi¬ 
ciency for the undertaking, invoked the aid of their various allies, 
among whom we find specified the yEginetans, the Athenians, and 
the I‘hitmans. 2 The Athenian troops ^ire said to have consisted 
of 4000 men, under the command of Kimon; Athens beiim still 
included in the list of Lacedaemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
Tiio la™,]®, even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this increased 
'lid force made no immediate impression on the fortified hill 
ARidns'i'ti!!>of Ithome. And when the Lacedaemonians saw that their 
Heiots.—- Athenian allies were not more successful than they had 
Athenian* 1118 ^ een tliemselvcs, they soon passed from surprise into 
doubt, mistrust, and apprehension. The troops had 
to aid them, given no ground for such a feeling, while Kimon their 
general was notorious for his attachment to Sparta. Yet the 
Lacedaemonians could not help suspecting the ever-wakeful energy 
and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom they had introduced 
into the interior of Laconia. Calling to mind their own promise— 
though doubtless a secret promise—to invade Attica not long 
before, for the benefit of the Thasians—they even began to fear 
that the Athenians might turn against them, and listen to solicita- 
1 Hei-odi't. a.. 64. Thueyil. i. 102; iii. 54; iv. 57. 
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tions for espousing the cause of the besieged. 'Under the influence 
of such apprehensions, they dismissed the Athenian contingent 
forthwith, on pretence of having no farther occasion for them; 
while all the other allies were retained, and the siege or blockade 
went on as before. 1 

This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme, and probably ren¬ 
dered even more offensive by the habitual roughness of Spartan 
dealing, excited the strongest exasperation both among the Athe¬ 
nian soldiers and the Athenian people—an exasperation heightened 

J Tlnicyd. i. 102. tt\v ytr im \piav ov j (I'intarch. Kimon, o. 14\ accordingly 
$t)kovvT€s y elir6vT€s on ovfihv irpotr- j he could not have gone as commander 
ScWtcu avr&v (n. to Laconia at the time when this lii’st 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellcn. arm. expedition is alleged to have been un- 

4 , >4~4(>l jt.o.) following Plutarch, re- dertaken. 

cognizes two Lacedemonian requests to Next, Thucydides acknowledges no 
Athens, an<l two Athenian expeditions more than one expedition; nor indeed 
to the aid of the Spartans, both under | does Diodorus (xi. »M), though this is 

Kimon; the first in L34 n.e, iumie- | of minor consequence. Now mere si- 

di.ttoly on the happening of the earth- lence on the part of Thucydides, in re- ^ 
quake and consequent revolt—the so- fereneo to the events of a period which 
cond in 4(>1 n.c., after the war had ho only professes to survey briefly, is 
lasted some time. not always a very forcible negative 

In my judgement, there is no ground argument. l>ut ^n this case, his 
for supposing more than one application | count of the expedition of jj.c., 
made to Athens, and one expedition, j with its very important consequences. 

The duplication has arisen from Pin- j is such as to exclude, the supposition 
tarch, who has construed too much as | that hr /./a " 1 of any prior expedition, two 
historical reality the comic exaggeration or three years earlier. Had lie known 
of Aristophanes. (Aristoph. Lysistrat. I of any such, he could not have written 
ILLS; Plutarch, Kimon, 10). The I t.lic account which now stands in his 
heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, wishing text. Jle dwells especially on the pro¬ 
to make peace between the Laeediemo- longation of the war, and on the iuca- 
nians and Athenians, and reminding parity of the Lacedaemonians for at- 
eacli of the services which they had tacking walls, as the reasons why they 
received from the other, might permit invoked the Athenians as well as their 
herself to say to the Lacedaemonians other allies r he implies that the pre- 
—“ Your envoy Perikleidas came to pence of the latter in Laconia was a 
Athens, pale with terror, and put him- new and threatening incident: more- 
self as a suppliant at the altar to over, when he tells us how much the 
entreat our help as a matter of life and Athenians were incensed by their ab- 
tloath, while Poseidon was still shaking | rupt and mistrustful dismissal, he could 
the earth and the Messcnians not have omitted to notice as an aggra- 

pressing you hard: then Kimon with vatioti of this feeling, that only two or 
4000 hoplitos went and achieved your throe years before, they had rescued 
complete salvation.” This is all very Lacedjemon from the brink of ruin, 
telling and forcible, as a portion of the Let us add, that the supposition of 
Arisfcophanic play, but there is no his- Sparta, the first military power in Greece, 
tori cal truth in it except the fact of an and distinguished for her unmtermitting 
application made and an expedition sent discipline, being reduced all at once to 
in eonsequ&^ce. a condition of such utter helplessness 

We know that the earthquake took j as to owe her *afefcy to foreign inter- 
place at the time when the siege of ) volition - is higr «y improbable in itself; 
Thasos was yet going on, because it was j inadmissible ex- ept on very good evi- 
the reason which prevented the Lace- j deuce. 

dtemonians from aiding the besieged by For the reasons here stated, I reject 
an invasion of Attica. But Kimon the first expedition into Laconia men* 
commanded at the siege of Thasos tioned in Plutarch. 
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by circumstances immediately preceding. For the resolution to 
Mistrust con- sem * auxiliaries into Laconia, when the Lacedemonians 
ilc«iVmo Uie f' rst applied for them, had not been taken without 
itians of tueir considerable debate at Athens. The party of Perikles 
who il | i re i< tis Ephialtes, habitually m opposition to Kimon, and 

missed from partisans of the forward dcmocratical movement, had 
Displeasure strongly discountenanced it, and conjured their countrymen 
of pohoy at not to assist in renovating and strengthening their most 
formidable rival. Perhaps the previous engagement of the 
Lacedaemonians to invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may 
have become known to them, though not so formally as to exclude 
denial. And even supposing this engagement to have remained 
unkyown at that time to every one, there were not wanting other 
grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. But Kimon— 
with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian Kritias after¬ 
wards characterised as a sacrifice of the grandeur of Athens to the 
advantage of Lacedaunon 1 —employed all his credit and influence 
in seconding the application. The maintenance of alliance with 
Sparta on equal footing—peace among the great powers of Greece 
and common wan» against Persia—together with the prevention of 
all farther democratieal changes in Athens—were the leading 
points of his political creed. As yet, both his personal and political 
ascendency were predominant over his opponents. As yet, there 
was no manifest conflict, which had only just, begun to show itself 
in the case of Thasos, between the maritime power of Athens and 
the union of land-force under Sparta: and Kimon could still treat 
both of these phamomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic well¬ 
being. Though noway distinguished as a speaker, he carried with 
him the Athenian assembly by appealing to a large and generous 
patriotism, which forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. 
“ Consent not to sec Hellas lamed of one leg and Athens drawing 
without her yoke-fellow 2 —such was his language, as we learn 
from his friend and companion the Chian poet Ion: and in the lips 
of Kimon it proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy 
interest, since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was 
ever again addressed to an Athenian assembly. 3 The despatch 
of the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to the 
disregard of what might seem political prudence. And we may 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10. irepdfaya, TreptfSew yeyeuTj/x^vriv. 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. 'O 5’ "law 3 Sec Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. 3— 

airo(xvr}p,ovev':i nal rbv \6yov, ep /j.d\i(rra about 372 little before the battle 

robs 'Adrivulovs 4 klvi}<t*, 7rapaKa\(bi/ p.'fjre of Leuktra. 

r^jV 'EAAdSa \coArjUj p.4\r*. rljv 
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imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian feeling, 
when the Lacedaemonians repaid them by singling out their troops 
from all the other allies as objects of insulting suspicion. We may 
imagine the triumph of Perikles and Ephialtes, who had opposed 
the mission—and the vast loss of influence to Kimon, who had 
brought it about—when Athens received again into her public 
assembly the hoplites sent back from It.liome. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more pre¬ 
sently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the dis- ti^auu- 
missal of these soldiers was pregnant with results. The Tth® 
Athenians immediately passed a formal resolution to 
renounce the alliance between themselves and l.ace- i'i 


daemon against the Persians. They did more: they 
looked out for land-enemies of Lacedaemon, with whom 
to ally themselves. 

Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and in 


Aigori. I’osi- 

Doh <• Argos 
ht-r con- 
qu»*ht of 
My konjte 
and oiJjrr 
towns. 


real power, was Argos. That city, neutral during the Persian 


invasion, had now recovered the effects of the destructive defeat. 


suffered aljput thirty years before from the Spartan king K!eo- 
menos. The sons of the ancient citizens had grown to manhood. 


and the temporary predominance of the Perheki, acquired in con¬ 
sequence of the ruinous loss of citizens in that defeat, had been 
again put down. In the neighbourhood of Argos, and dependent 
upon it, were situated Mykena>, Tiryns, and Midca—small in 
power and importance, but rich in mythical renown. Disdaining 
the inglorious example of Argos at the period of danger, these 
towns had furnished contingents both to Thermopylae and l’lataea, 
which their powerful neighbour had been unable either to prevent 
at the time or to avenge afterwards, from fear of the intervention 
of*Lnced;emon. But so soon as the latter was seen to he endan¬ 


gered and occupied at home, with a formidable Messenian revolt, 
the Argeians availed themselves of the opportunity to attack not 
only My ken a; and Tiryns, but also Orneas, Midea, and other semi- 
dependent towns around them. Several of these were reduced ; 
and the inhabitants, robbed of their autonomy, were incorporated 
with the domain of Argos: but the Mykemeans, partly from the 
superior gallantry of their resistance, partly from jealousy of their 
mythicaPrenown, were either sold as slaves or driven into banish¬ 
ment. 1 Through these victories Argos was now more powerful 


1 Diodor. xi. 05; Strabo, viii. p. 372; at Sparta, wo nviat suppose it to have 
Pausan. ii. 16, 17, 25. Diodqpus placeH happened about 465 n.c. See Mr. 
tills incident in 468 O.C.: but as it un- Fynes Clinton, Fivti Hellenici, Apjicu- 
doubtodly comes after the earthquake dix, 8. 
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About 
461-460 B.C. 
M«’garu be¬ 
comes allied 
with Athens. 
Growing 
hatred of 
Corinth and 
the nelfh* 
homing JV.lo- 
ponnesian 
states 
towards 
Athens. 


than ever, and the propositions of alliance made to her by Athens, 
while strengthening both the two against Lacedaemon, opened to 
her a new chance of recovering her lost headship in Peloponnesus. 
The Thessalians became members of this new alliance, which was 
a defensive alliance against Lacedaemon: and hopes were doubt¬ 
less entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

The new character which Athens had-thus assumed, as a com¬ 
petitor for landed alliances not less than for maritime 
ascendency, came opportunely for the protection of the 
neighbouring town of Megara. It appears that Corinth, 
perhaps instigated like Argos by the helplessness of the 
Lacedmnionians, had been making border encroachments 
on tin 1 one side upon Klconai—on the other side upon 
Megara: 1 on which ground the latter, probably despair¬ 
ing of protection from Lacedaemon, renounced the Lace¬ 
daemonian connexion, and obtained permission to enrol herself as 
an ally of Athens. 2 This was an acquisition of signal value to the 
Athenians, since it both opened to them the whole range of terri¬ 
tory across the outer Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Kris- 
saian Gulf, on which the Megarian port of Pega* was situated— 
and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia, so 
that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over the 
Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was moreover of 
great importance in its effects on Grecian politics: for it was 
counted as a wrong by Lagedaunon, gave deadly offence to the 
Corinthians, and lighted up the flames of war between them and 
Athens ; their allies the Epidaurians and AEginetaus taking their 
part. Though Athens had not yef been guilty of unjust encroach¬ 
ment against any Peloponnesian state, her ambition and ent^gy 
had inspired universal awe; while the maritime states in the 
neighbourhood, such as Corinth, Epidaurus, and yEgina, saw these 
terror-striking qualities threatening them at their own doors, 
through her alliance with Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is 
probable that the ancient feud between the Athenians and /Egine- 
tans, though dormant since a little before the Persian invasion, 
had never been appeased or forgotten : so that the yEginetans, 
dwelling within sight of Peirams, were at once best able to appre¬ 
ciate, and most likely to dread, the enormous maritime power now 
possessed by Athens. Perikles was wont to call yEgina the eye¬ 
sore of Peirams: 3 but we may be sure that Peirseus, grown into a 
1 Plutarch, Kiuion, c. 17 . * Thucyd. i. 10.'!. a Plutarch, Perikles, c. 8. 
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vast fortified port within the existing generation, was in a much 
stronger degree the eyesore of Algina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting 
the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than KmTgetic 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy a™!mTuw 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phoenician 
coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians under 
Iiiaros (about 4G0 n.c.) opened t.o them new means of V-m-y nulm 
action against the Great King. Their fleet, by invite- 
tion of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to Memphis, ”<; "< 
where there seemed at first a good prospect of throwing n***. 
off the Persian dominion. Yet in spite of so great an abstraction 
from their disposable force, their military operations near home 
were conducted with unabated vigour: and the inscription which 
remains—a commemoration of their citizens of the Ereehtheid 
tribe who were slain in one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, the Ilalieis, Algina, and Megara—brings forcibly 
before us that energy which astonished and even alarmed their 
contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for 
the Athenians to protect their new ally against the superiority of 
Peloponnesian land-force, and to ensure a constant communication 
with it by sea. But the city (like most, of the ancient Hellenic 
towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from the sea, sepa¬ 
rated from its port Nisaea by a space ^>f nearly one mile. One of 
the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines of 
wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting the city with 
Nisaea; so that the two thus formed one continuous fortress, 
wherein a standing Athenian garrison was maintained, with the 
constant means of succour from Athens in ease of need. These 
“ Long Walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and on 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, for the 
purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed against 
Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken a landing 4S( ,_. 4fjS „ c 
in the territory of the Ilalieis (the population of the Atnena 
southern 'Argolic. peninsula, bordering on Truszen and “gjjjjj* 
HermioncY, were defeated on’land by the Corinthian &<=. 

f 1 J * irOtal 

and Epidaurian forces: possibly it may have been in «/.«"• 
this expedition that they acquired possession ot 1 rcczen, at sea. 
which we find afterwards in their dependence, without knowing 
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when it became so. But in a sea-fight which took place off the 
island of Kekryphaleia (between yEgina and the Argolic penin¬ 
sula) the Athenians gained the victory. After this victory and 
defeat,—neither of them apparently very decisive,—the yEginetans 
began to take a more energetic part in the war, and brought out 
their full naval force together with that of their allies—Corinthians, 
Epidaurians, and other Peloponnesians: while Athens equipped 
a fleet of corresponding magnitude, summoning her allies also ; 
though we do not know the actual numbers on either side. In the 
great naval battle which ensued off the island of yEgina, the supe¬ 
riority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ prac¬ 
tice of the Athenians since the Persian war—over the old Hellenic 
ships and seamen, as shown in those states where at the time of the 
battle of Marathon the maritime strength of Greece had resided— 
was demonstrated by a victory most complete and decisive. The 
Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen had as yet had no experience of 
the improved scacraft of Athens, and when we find how much they 
were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years afterwards at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder at its 
destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The maritime 
power of yEgina was irrecoverably ruined. The Athenians cap¬ 
tured seventy ships of war, landed a large force upon the island, 
and commenced the siege of the city by land as well as by sea. 1 

If the Lacedannonians had not been occupied at home by the 
The a the blockade of Ithome, they would have been probably 
mans i>o- induced to iuvad^Attica as a diversion to the yEgine- 
The'clv* tans; especially as the Persian Megabazus came to 
Epidaurians, Sparta at this time on the part of Artaxerxes to prevail 
are doieawii upon them to do so, in order that the Athenians might 
nfan» e umicr' be constrained to retire from Egypt. This Persian 
Myronwes. p r011 g]g w it,h him a large sum of money, but was never¬ 
theless obliged to return without effecting his mission. 2 The 
Corinthians and Epidaurians however, while they carried to yEgina 
a reinforcement of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid her farther 
by an attack upon Megara; which place, it was supposed, the 
Athenians could not possibly relieve without withdrawing their 
forces from yEgiua, inasmuch as so many of their men were at 
the same time serving in Egypt % But the Athenians showed 
themselves equal to all these three exigencies at one and the same 
time—to the great disappointment of their enemies. My roubles 

- 1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. Funebr. e. 10; Diodor. xi. 78. 

2 Thucyd. i. 109. 
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marched from Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the 
two extremes of military age, old and young; these being the 
only troops at home. He fought the Corinthians near the town, 
gaining a slight, but debateable, advantage, which he commemo¬ 
rated by a trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned home. 
But the latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached 
by their own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of 
the Athenian military force, 1 that they returned back at the end 
of twelve days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to 
a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this occasion 
a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more unfor¬ 
tunate in their retreat; for a body of them, missing their road, 
became entangled in a space of private ground enclosed on every 
side by a deep ditch, and having only one narrow entrance. 
Myronides, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at the 
entrance to prevent their escape, and then surrounded the enclo¬ 
sure with his light-armed troops, who with their missile weapons 
slew all the Corinthian hoplites, without possibility either of flight 
or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian army effected their 
retreat, but the destruction of this detachment was a sad blow to 
the city. 2 

Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this 
year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 4WMMlir 
foresee that the power of their enemies would presently 
be augmented by the Lacedaemonians taking the held. 

Partly on this account—partly also from the more ener- ' 

getic phase of democracy, and the long-sighted views of by 

Perikles, which were now becoming ascendent in the opposedky 
city—-the Athenians began the stupendous undertaking of miuu-ai "in- 
connecting Athens with the sea by means of long walls. Athens—im- 
The idea of this measure had doubtless been first suggested tiit 1 Lung 
by the recent erection of long walls, though for so much WtlM9 ' 
smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisa;a: for without such 
an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a wall forty stadia 
(— about T|*Engl. miles) to join Athens with Peirmus, and another 

1 Lysias’;, Orat. Funebr. c. 10. tvUwv is highly characteristic of Grecian rnan- 
Iuaxi/ifyot Svacray r^y tivvapiv rrjr ittd- ners— -KaKi(ip.evoi inrit t w 4v rfj irdAei 
yuy roif 4tTretpt)K6<rt Kai Toly oibrw 7rpefrfivripaiy t Ac. 

Svyapivois, Ac. 2 Ttiucyd. i. 10(3. i rdSos fxtya rovro 

The incident mentioned by Thucy- KopivOiois lyiv* to. Compare Diodor, 
didds about the Corinthians, that the xi. 78, 79—whose chronology however 
old men of their own city were so is very misleading, 
indignant against them on their return, 
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wall of thirty-fire stadia (— nearly 4 Engl, miles) to join it with 
Phalerum, would hare appeared extravagant eren to the sanguine 
temper of Athenians—as it certainly would have seemed a few 
years earlier to Thcmistokles himself. Coming as an immediate 
sequel of great recent victories, and while vEgina, the great Dorian 
naval power, was prostrate and under blockade, it excited the utmost 
alarm among the Peloponnesians—being regarded as the second 
great stride, 1 at once conspicuous and of lasting effect, in Athenian 
ambition, next to the fortification of heinous. 

But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Kimon had been recently ostra¬ 
cised; and the democratical movement pie-sod by Perikles and 
Ephialtes (of which more present]}) was in its full tide of success ; 
yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition on the part 
of those who supported the existing constitution. Now the long 
walls formed a part of the foreign policy of Perikles, continuing 
on a gigantic scale the plans of Thcmistokles when he first schemed 
the Peirams. They were framed to render Athens capable of car¬ 
rying on w'ar against any superiority of landed attack, and of 
bidding defiance to the united force of Peloponnesus. BuMhough 
thus calculated for contingencies which a long-sighted man might 
see gathering in the distance, the new walls were, almost on thq 
same grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians : 
to the party recently headed by Kimon, who were attached to the 
Lacedaemonian connexion, and desired above all things to main¬ 
tain peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti- 
Persian enterprise: to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom 
they seemed to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction 
of their territorial possessions: to the rich men and aristocrats of 
Athens, averse to a still closer contact and amalgamation with the 
maritime multitude in Peiraeus: lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein 
of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of Athens 
with the separate domes of Peirams and Phalerum as effacing 
the special associations connected with the holy rock of Athene. 
When to all these grounds of opposition, we add, the*expense and 
trouble of the undertaking itself, the interference with private pro¬ 
perty, the peculiar violence of party which happened then to be 
raging, and the absence of a large proportion of military citizens 

1 Kal rwvSe vjucU afrioi, r6 re irpwrov | try the OonnthunH to the Spaitans, m 
iaaavres avrobs ryv nrf\iv fierh ra j leferenee to Athene, si little before the 
MrjSiKa Kparuvai, Kal ucrrepou r& fxanpa Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 69). 
crrrjcrat reixv —i« the language addressed 
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in Egypt—wo shall hardly be surprised to find that the projected 
long walls brought on a risk of the most serious character both for 
Athens and her democracy. If any farther proof were wanting of 
the vast importance of these long walls, in the eyes both of friends 
and of enemies, we might, find it in the fact that their destruction 
was the prominent mark of Athenian humiliation after the battle 
of vEgospotami, and their restoration the immediate boon of Phar- 
nabazus* and Konou after the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceedings 
of Athens, the Lacedaitnoniaus were prevailed upon to 
undertake an expedition out of Peloponnesus, although 
the Helots in Ithome were not yet reduced to surrender. 

Their force consisted of ITEM) troops of their own, and 
10,000 of their various allies, under the regent Niko- 
modes. The ostensible motive, or the pretence, for this march, 
was the protection of the little territory of Doris against, the Pho- 
kians, who had recently invaded it and taken one of its three 
towns. The mere approach of so large a force immediately com¬ 
pelled the Phokians to relinquish their conquest, hut it was soon 
seen that this was only a small part of the objects of Sparta, and 
that her main purpose, under instigation of the Corinthians, was, 
to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. It could not escape the 
penetration of Corinth, that the Athenians might presently either 
enlist or constrain the towns of Bueotia into their alliance, as they 
had recently acquired Megara, in addition to their previous ally 
Plata>a: for the Boeotian federation was at this time much disor¬ 
ganised, and Thebes, its chief, had never recovered her ascendency 
since the discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. To 
strengthen Thebes and to render her ascendency effective over the 
Boeotian cities, was the best way of providing a neighbour at once 
powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their 
farther aggrandisement by land : it was the same policy as Epami- 
nondas pursued eighty years afterwards, in organising Arcadia and 
Messene against Sparta. Accordingly the Peloponnesian force 
was now employed partly in enlarging and strengthening the forti¬ 
fications of Thebes herself, partly in constraining the other Boeo¬ 
tian cities hsto effective obedience to her supremacy ; probably by 
placing their governments in the hands of citizens of known oligar¬ 
chical politics, 1 and perhaps banishing suspected opponents. To 

1 Diodor. xii. 81; Justin, iii. 6. Trjs I rla ir6\cis ^pdyKacrav viroraTreadai rois 
flip rwv ©TpBatW fiel^opa rbv ®rj(iatoi5. 

vepl&oXoy /carecr/ct {/affav, ras 6' 4p B oico- | 
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this scheme the Thebans lent themselves with earnestness; pro¬ 
mising to keep down for the future their border neighbours, so as 
to spare the necessity of armies coming from Sparta.) 

But there was also a farther design, yet more important, in con- 
intention of templation hy the Spartans and Corinthians. The oli— 
nmiyhf 1111 garchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly hostile to 
threaten 0 the Long Walls, to Perikles, and to the dempcratical 
MiHtem’the' d movement, that several of them opened a. secret negotia- 
^ig»rc“"-ai tion with the Peloponnesian leaders; inviting them into 
oS’tTtho Atti«a, and entreating their aid in an internal rising for 
hong Wails. f] le p ln -p 0S e not only of putting a stop to the Long 
Walls, hut also of subverting the democracy. The Peloponnesian 
army, while prosecuting its operations in Bceotia, waited in hopes 
of seeing the Athenian malcontents in arms, and encamped at 
Tanagra on the very borders of Attica for the purpose of imme¬ 
diate cooperation with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one 
of much hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimon 
and his remaining friends in the city were suspected of being 
implicated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of 
the Lacedmmonian operations in Burntia, knew also what was 
meant hy the presence of the army on their immediate b#ders— 
and took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having obtained 
a reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian horse, they 
marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian force then at 
home; which must of course have consisted chiefly of the old and 
the young, the same who had fought under Myronides at Megara; 
for the blockade of .I'.gina was still going on. Nor was it possible 
for the Lacedaimonian army to return into Peloponnesus without 
fighting; for the Athenians, masters of the Meg.trid, were in pos- 
Biittie of session of the difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road 
deivafofthe °f mar <'h along the isthmus; while the Athenian fleet, 
Athenians. Ry tneaus of the harbour of Pega>, was prepared to inter¬ 
cept them if they tried to come by sea across the Krissaean Gulf, 
hy which way it would appear that they had come out. Near 
Tanagra a bloody battle took place between the two armies, 
wherein the Lacedaemonians were victorious, chiefly from the 
desertion of the Thessalian horse who passed over to them in the 
very heat of the engagement. 2 But, though the advantage was on 
their side, it was not sufficiently decisive to favour the contem- 

1 Diodor. 1. c. It must probably be dictum and simile of Perikles allude— 
to the internal affairs of Boootia, some- which Aristotle notices in his Rhetoric, 
where about this time, full as they iii. 4, 2. 
were of internal dissension, that the * Thucyd. i. 107. 
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plated rising in Attica. Nor did the Peloponnesians gain any¬ 
thing by it except an undisturbed retreat over the high lands of 
Geraueia, after having partially ravaged the Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it which rendered its effects lcrr.-cts of 
highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised Kimon pre- 
sented himself on the field, as soon as the army had 
passed over the boundaries of Attica, requesting to be 
allowed to occupy his station as a hoplite and fight in ctem - 
the ranks of his tribe—the (Ennis. Hut such was the belief, enter¬ 
tained by the members of the senate and by his political enemies 
present, that he was an accomplice in the conspiracy known to be 
on foot, that permission was refused and* he was forced to retire. 
In departing lie conjured his personal friends, Euthippus (of the 
dome Anaphlystus) and others, to behave in such a manner as 
might wipe away the stain resting upon his fidelity, and in part 
also upon theirs. II is friends retained his panoply and assigned 
to it the station in the ranks which he would himself have occu¬ 
pied : they then entered the engagement with desperate resolution, 
and one hundred of them fell side by side in their ranks. Perikles, 
on his part, who was present among the hoplites of his own tribe 
the Akamantis, aware of this application and repulse of Kimon, 
thought it incumbent upon him to display not merely his ordinary 
personal courage, but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, 
though it happened that he escaped unwounded. All these inci¬ 
dents brought about a generous sympathy and spirit of compromise 
among the contending parties at Athens; while the unshaken 
patriotism of Kimon and his friends discountenanced and disarmed 
those conspirators who had entered into correspondence with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration 
towards the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy 

1 1 •' Compromise 

working of this new sentiment that a decree was shortly ail(1 

° 1 -1 1 1 Ti -1 u 1 • i n dilation be- 

proposed and carried—proposed too by rankles himself tween the 

1 * 1 . , rival loaders 

—to abridge the ten years ot Kimon s ostracism, and and parties 
permit his immediate return.’ We may recollect that 


1 Plutarch, «|£imon, c. 14; Pentlea, 
c. 10. Plutarch represents the Athe¬ 
nians as having recalled Kimon fropa 
fear of the Lacedaemonians who had 
just beaten them at Tanagra, and for 
the purpose of procuring peace. He 
adds that Kimon obtained peace for 
them forthwith. Both these assertions 
are incorrect. The extraordinary suc¬ 


cesses in Bceotia, which followed so 
quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, 
show that the Athenians were under no 
impressions of fear at that juncture, and 
that the recall of Kimon proceeded from 
quite different feelings. Moreover the 
peace with Sparta was not made till 
some years afterwards. 
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under circumstances partly analogous, Themistokles had himself pro¬ 
posed the restoration of his rival Aristeides from ostracism, a little 
before the battle of Salarnis : 1 and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly also 
the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed fraternity among 
the general body of citizens. It was a moment analogous to that 
salutary impulse of compromise, and harmony of parties, which 
followed the extinction of the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, forty- 
six years afterwards, and on which Thucydides dwells emphatically 
as the salvation of Athens in her distress—a moment rare in free 
communities generally, not less than among the jealous competitors 
for political ascendency at Athens . 2 

So powerful was this* burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 
after the battle of Tanagra? which produced the recall of Kimon 
and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that 
the Athenians w r ere quickly in a condition to wipe otf the stain of 
their defeat. It was on the sixty-second day after the battle that 


1 Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 10. 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17; Peri kies, 
c. 10; Thucyd. viii. 07. Plutarch 
observes, respecting this reconciliation 
of parties after the battle of Tanagra, 
after having mentioned that Perikles 
himself proposed the restoration of 
Kimon— 

Ovru> r6re iroXiriKal fxev ?/crap 
5 latyopal, fierpiot 5e oi Qvfxol Kai tt pbs 
r b Koivbv ebavaK\y)roL (Tvfupepoy, 7} he 
(pLXoripia Tvavrwv iiriKparovcra rcou Tradwy 
•rot s t?i$ irarpiSos u-rrex^pei xalpois. 

Which remarks are very analogous 
to those of Thucydides in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 
411 n.C., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Tliucyd. 
viii. 97). 

Kai ovx tf/CKTra 8rj rby TTpairov xp^vov 
ini ye ifiov ’ABrjvcuot (palyoyrai *3 noXireb- 
aavres" /xerpla yap re is robs oXlyovs 
nal robs noXXobs £vyKpafrts iyeyero, kuI 
in TroyrjpbSu rcov n Tpayfiarwv yeyo/j,e'y(cy 
rovro npooroy airfjveyice r^v tt6xiv. Dr. 
Arnold says in his note— “ It appears 
that the constitution as now fixed was 
at first, in the opinion of Thucydides, 
the best that Athens had ever enjoyed 
within his memory; that is, the best 
since the complete ascendency of the 
democracy effected under Pericles. But 
how long a period is meant to be 
included by the words rby vpuroy 
Xp^vov, and when and how did the 
implied change take place? Thy npwrov 
Xpdvov can hal’dly apply to the whole 


remaining term of the war, as if this 
improved constitution had been first 
subverted by the triumph of the oli¬ 
garchy under the Thirty, and then su¬ 
perseded by the restoration of the old 
democracy after their overthrow. Yet 
Xenophon mentions no intermediate 
change in the government between the 
beginning of bis history and the end of 
the war,” &e. 

I think that the words t3 iroXirev- 
<ravres are understood by Dr. Arnold 
in a sense too special and limited—as 
denoting merely the new constitution, 
or positive organic enactments, which 
the Athenians now introduced. It 
appeal’s to me that the words are of 
wider import ; meaning the general 
temper of political parties both recipro¬ 
cally towards each other and towards 
the commonwealth; their inclination to 
relinquish antipathies, to accommodate 
points of difference, and to cooperate 
with eacli other heartily against the 
enemy, suspending those Ihias <ptXon~ 
/lias, Ihias hLafioXas irepl ri)s rov 8 t]^ov 
T rpoaratrlas (ii. 65) noticed as having 
been so mischievous before. Of course 
any constitutional arrangements intro¬ 
duced at such a period would partake 
of the moderate and harmonious spirit 
then prevalent, and would therefore 
form a part of wliat is commended by 
Thucydides: but his commendation is 
not confined to them specialty. Com¬ 
pare the phrase ii. :!8. iXevOepus he rd 
re irpbs rb kolvIv TroXirevofxey, &e. 
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they undertook an aggressive march under Myronides into Boeotia: 
the extreme precision of this date—being the single Rc 
case throughout the summary of events between the Per- vkiory^ 
sian and Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydides is thus t>y the 

1 , ... Athenians— 

precise—marks how strong an impression it made upon they acquire 

i * * ascendency 

the memory of the Athenians. At the battle of CEno- over all 
phyta, engaged against the aggregate Theban and Boeo- ]’h,>kis, and 
tistn forces—or, if Diodorus is to be trusted, in two battles, 
of which that of (Enophyta was the last—Myronides was com¬ 
pletely victorious. The Athenians became masters of Thebes as 
well as of the remaining Boeotian towns; reversing all the arrange¬ 
ments recently made by Sparta—establishing democratical govern¬ 
ments—and forcing the aristoeratical leaders, favourable to Theban 
ascendency and Laced/emonian connexion, to become exiles* Nor 
was it only Boeotia which the Athenians thus acquired: Phokis 
and Lokris were both successively added to the list of their 
dependent allies — the former being in the main friendly to 
Athens and not disinclined to the change, while the latter were 
so decidedly hostile that one hundred of their chiefs were detained 
and sent to Athens as hostages. The Athenians thus extended 
their influence—maintained through internal party-management, 
hacked by the dread of interference from without in case of need— 
from the borders of the Corinthian territory, including both Megara 
and Peg®, to the strait of Thermopylae 1 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the com¬ 
pletion of the Long Walls and the conquest of Aigina. »/'• n’.o, 

i o i o Completion 

That island, doubtless starved out by its protracted «f on- b«ug 
blockade, was forced to capitulate on condition of de- conquest of 
stroying its fortifications, surrendering all its ships of ViK'is 
war, and submitting to annual tribute as a dependent iiiwiwmiea, 
ally of Athens. The reduction of this once powerful tribute ry. 
maritime city marked Athens as mistress of the sea on the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coast not less than on the JEgean. Her admiral 
Tolmides displayed her strength by sailing round Pelo- Thc AUw . 
ponuesus, and even by the insult of burning the Lacedse- 
moriian ports of Methone and of Gythium. He took 
Chalkis, a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupakfus the 

belonging to the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of the Curlnth - 
Corinthian Gulf—disembarked troops near Sikyon, with some 
advantage in a battle against opponents from that town—and 
either gained or forced into the Athenian alliance not only 

1 TUucyd. i. 108 ; Diodor, xi, 81, 82. 


VOI,. IV. 
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Zakynthus and Kephallenia, but also some of the towns of Achaia; 
for we afterwards find these latter attached to Athens without 
knowing when the connexion began. 1 During the ensuing year 
the Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyon, with a force 
of 1000 hoplites under Perikles himself, sailing from the Megarian 
harbour of Peg* in the Krissasan Gulf. This eminent man, 
however, gained no greater advantage than Tolmides—defeating 
the Sikyonian forces in the field and driving them within their walls. 
He afterwards made an expedition into Akarnania, taking the 
Achaian allies in addition to his own forces, but miscarried in 
his attack on (Eniadai and accomplished nothing. Nor 
were the Athenians more successful in a march under¬ 
taken this same year against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though 
they took with them an imposing force, including their Boeotian 
and Phokian allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them to 
keep in a compact body and confined them to the ground actually 
occupied by their hoplites: while all their attempts against- 
the city failed, and their hopes of internal rising were disap¬ 
pointed. 2 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
no feat and acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra- 
AUaaiiaus’ni Peloponnesian Greece. But even without Thessaly their 
Kgyiu. power w as prodigious, and had now attained a maximum 
height from which it never varied except to decline. As a counter¬ 
balancing loss against so many successes, we have to reckon their 
ruinous defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the 
Persians (b c. 460-455). At first they, had gained brilliant 
advantages, in conjunction with the insurgent prince Inaros; 
expelling the Persians from all Memphis except the strongest part' 
called the White Fortress. And such was the alarm of the 
Persian king Artaxerxes at the presence of the Athenians in 
Egypt, that he sent Megabazus with a large sum of money to 
Sparta, in order to induce the Lacedaemonians to invade Attica. 
This envoy however failed, and an augmented Persian force, being 
sent to Egypt under Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus,” drove the 
Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out of 
Memphis into the island of the Nile called Prosopitis. Here they 
were blocked up for eighteen months, unfil at length Megabyzus 
turned the arm of the river, laid the channel dry, and stormed the 

1 Tliuoyd. i. 108-115; Diodor, xi. 84. 2 Thucyd. i. iff; Diodor. xi. 85, 

3 Herodot. iii. 100. 
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island by land. A very few Athenians escaped by land to 
Kyrene: the rest were either slain or made captive, and 
himself was crucified. And the calamity of Athens was fimer 
aggravated by the arrival of fifty fresh Athenian ships, which, 
coming after the defeat, but without being aware of it, sailedjinto 
the Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell unawares h^jKhe 
Igtwer of the Persians and Phoenicians; very few either of the ships 

K rnen escaping. The whole of Egypt became again subject 
the Persians, except Amyrtauis, .who contrived faf retiring into 
the inaccessible fens still to maintain his independence. One of 
the largest armaments ever sent forth by Athens and her confede¬ 
racy was thus utterly ruined. 1 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnesus 
by Tolmides, that the internal war, carried on by the The revolted 
Lacedaemonians against the Helots or Messenians at i-acoma 
Itliome, ended. These besieged men, no longer able to nnlncavetiw 
stand out against a protracted blockade, were forced to C0Ull,ly ' 
abandon this last fortress of ancient Mcssenian independence, 
stipulating for a safe retreat from Peloponnesus with their wives 
and families; with the proviso that if any one of them ever 
returned to Peloponnesus, he should become the slave of the first 
person who seized him. They were established by Tolmides 
at Naupaktus (recently taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian 
Lokrians), 2 where they will be found rendering good service to 
Athens in the following wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedaemonians made no 
farther expeditions out of Peloponnesus for several sue- Tiuce for five 
eeeding years, not even to prevent Boeot ia and Phokis eluded be- 
ftom being absorbed into the Athenian alliance. The and the La- 
reason of this remissness lay, partly, in their general S^^C'Se*’ 
character; partly, in the continuance of the siege of Son. ct '° f 
Ithomc, which occupied them at home; but still more, dSll “f pe " 
perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters of the 
Megarid, were in occupation of the road over the high 
lands of Geranein, and could therefore obstruct the march of any 
army out ff«n Peloponnesus. Even after the surrender of Ithome, 


1 Thucyd. i. 104, 109, 110; Diodor, 
xi. 77; xii. 3. The Btory of Diodorus 
in the filet of these two passages— that 
nioet of the Ati^ajan forces wej e allow ed 
to come back trader a favour abic ca¬ 
pitulation granted by the Persian gene¬ 


rals—is contradirfed by the total ruin 
which he himself states to have befallen 
them in the latter passages, as well a. 
by Thucydides. 

2 Thueyd. i. 103; Diodou, xi. 84. 

0*2 
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the Lacedaemonians remained inactive for three years, after which 
« time a formal trace was concluded with Athens by the 

b.c. «s-452. p e ] 0 p 0nneg ; ang generally, for five years longer. 1 This 

trace was concluded in a exeat degree through the influ- 

B.C. 4S2-44T. „ ... , . M n , n rr ,* 

ence of Kimou, who was eager to resume enective 
operations against the Persians; while it was not less suitable 
to the political interest of J’erikles that his most distinguished rivqj*- 
should be absent on foreign service, 3 so as not to interfere with h^*L 
influence at ho|Be. Accordingly Kirnon, having equipped a fleet or 
200 triremes from Athens and her confederates, set sail for Cyprus, 


from whence he despatched sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of 
the insurgent prince Amyrtams, who was still maintaining himself 
against the Persians amidst the fens—while with the remaining 
armament he laid siege to Kitium. In the prosecution 
Kimou at of this siege, he died either of disease or of a wound, 
victories ot The armament, under his successor Anaxikrates, became 
Sect—it ro- so embarrassed for want of provisions, that they aban- 
turnb home. ( j on(1( j j| lu undertaking altogether, and went to fight the 


Phoenician and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in Cyprus. They were 
here victorious, first on sea and afterwards on land, though probably 
not on the same day, as at the Eurymcdon ; after which they 
returned home, followed by the sixty ships which had gone to 
Egypt for the purpose of aiding Amyrtams. 4 


i Thucyd. i. 112 | 

s Tlieopompus, Fragm. 92, eA. Didot; ! 
Plutarch, Kmion, c. IS; Diodor. xi. Sfi. 

It is to be presumed that this is the 
peace which ACochincs i lie Kills, begat, 
c. 51. p. 300 ) and Andokides f Do I’acc. 
c. 1) state to have been made by Mil- 
tiados sou of Kimon, proxenus of the 
liaoedtemoniaus ; assuming that Mil- 
tiades son of Kimon is put by them, j 
through lapse of memory, lor Kimon 
son of Miltiades. But the passages of 
these orators involve so much both of 
historical and chronological inaccuracy, 
that it is unsafe to cite them, and 
impossible to amend them except by ; 
conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti j 
Hcllen. Appendix, 8. p. 257) has pointed 
out some of these inaccuracies; and 
there are others besides, not less grave, 
especially in the oration ascribed to 
Andokides. It is remarkable that both 1 
of them seem to recognise only two 
long walls, the northern and the south¬ 
ern wall; whereas in the time of Thu¬ 
cydides there were three long walls; 
the two near and parallel, connecting 
Athens with Peirwus, and a third con¬ 


necting it with Phalerum. This last 
was never renewed, after all of them 
had been partially destroyed at the 
disastrous close of the Peloponnesian 
war: and it appears to have passed out 
of the recollection of iEschmfis, who 
speaks of the two walls as they existed 
in his time. 

3 Plutarch, Pcriklos, c. 10, and Rei- 
public. Oerend. Pnecep. p. 312. 

An understanding to this effect be¬ 
tween the two rivals is so natural that 
we need not resort to the supposition 
of a secret agreement, concluded between 
them through the mediation of Klpinike 
sister of Kimon, which Plutarch had 
read in some authors. The charms as 
well as the intrigues of Elpinikc appear 
to have figured conspicuously in the 
memoirs of Athenian biographers ; they 
were employed by one party as a means 
of calumniating Kimou, by the other 
for discrediting Periklds. 

4 Thucyd. i. 112; Diodorus, xii. 13. 
Diodorus mentions the name of the 
general Anaxikratds.^He affirms far¬ 
ther that Kimon liveoraot only to take 
Kitium and Mallus, but also to gain 
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From this time forward no farther operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. S()WlC] . 
And it appears that a convention was concluded between thcA'ihl 
them, whereby the Great King on his part promised two 
things: To leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the 
Asiatic maritime Greeks, not sending troops within a t*«niiiom. 
given distance of the coast: To refrain from sending any ships 
of war either westward of Phaselis (others place the boundary at 
*the Chelidoncan islands, rather more to the westward) or within 
the Kyanean rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus 
with the Euxine. On their side the Athenians agreed to leave 
him in undisturbed possession of Cyprus and Egypt. Kallias, 
an Athenian of distinguished family, with some others of his 
countrymen, went up to Susa to negotiate this convention: and 
certain envoys from Argos, then in alliance with Athens, took the 
opportunity of going thither at the same time, to renew the friendly 
understanding which their city had established with Xerxes at the 
period of his invasion of Greece. 1 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility—this 
convention did little more than recognise the existing Mistake's and 
state of things, without introducing any new advantage tit.Ms K ro“pect- 
or disadvantage on either side, or calling for any 1 ™ a ' 
measures to be taken in consequence of it. We may 
hence assign a reasonable ground for the silence of it’" cal i!£u S . 
Thucydides, who does not even notice the convention as 
having been made: we are to recollect always that in the ™“ tory 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, he Thuc > did ' 58 - 
does not profess to do more than glance briefly at the main events. 
But the boastful and inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, 


these two victories. But the authority 
of Thucydides, superior on every ground 
to Diodorus, is more pai*ticularly su¬ 
perior as to the death of Kimon, with 
whom he was connected by relationship. 

1 Herodot. vii. 151; Diodor. xii. 3, 4. 
Demosthenes (De Falsa Legat. c. 77, p. 
428 K: compare De Rhodior. Libert, 
c. 13, p. 199) speaks of this peace as 
tV inrb Trdi/r&x Bpv\Kovfxbr]v 
Compare Lykurgus cont. Lookrat. c. 
17, p. 187; Isokrat6s (Panegyr. c. 33, 
34, p. 244; Areopagitic. c. 37, pp. 150, 
229; Panathenaic. c. 20, p. 300). 

The loose language of these orators 
makes it impossible to determine what 
was the precistxlimit in respect of 
vicinity to the coast. Isokratcs is care¬ 


less enough to talk of the river Halya 
as the boundary; Demosthenes states 
it as “ a day’s course for a horse.” 

The two boundaries marked by sea, 
on the other hand, are both clear and 
natural, in reference to the Athenian 
empire—the Kyanean rocks at one end 
— Phaselis or the Chelidonean islands 
(there is no material distance between 
those two last-mentioned places) on the 
other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Disser¬ 
tation on the reality of this Kimonian 
peace, collects the various passages of 
authors wherein it is mentioned; among 
them are several out of the rhetor Ari- 
steides (B’orschungen, p. 140-148). 
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orators, rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration 
and untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as 
to details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of having 
imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—that they have 
raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, they have 
occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how this 
splendid achievement of Athens came to be left unnoticed by 
Thucydides ? Now the answer to such question is, that the treaty 
itself was really of no great moment: it is the state of facts and 
relations implied in the treaty, and existing substantially before 
it was concluded, which constitutes the real glory of Athens. But 
to the later writers, the treaty stood forth as the legible evidence 
of facts which in their time were past and gone : while Thucydides 
and his Contemporaries, living in the actual fulness of the Athenian 
empire, would certainly not appeal to the treaty'as an evidence, 
and might well pass it over even as an event, when studying to 
condense the narrative. Though Thucydides has not mentioned 
the treaty, he says nothing which disproves its reality, and much 
which is in full harmony with it. For we may show even from 
him,—1. That all open and direct hostilities between Athens and 
Persia ceased, after the last mentioned victories of the Athenians 
near Cyprus: that this island is renounced by Athens, not being 
included by Thucydides in his catalogue of Athenian allies prior 
to the Peloponnesian war; 1 and that no farther aid is given by 
Athens to the revolted Amyrtseus in Egypt. 2. That down to the 
time when the Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous 
failure at Syracuse, no tribute was collected by the Persian satraps 
in Asia Minor from the Greek cities on the coast, nor were 
Persian ships of war allowed to appear in the waters of the 
yEgean, 2 nor was the Persian king admitted to be sovereign of the 

1 Thucvd. ii. 14. j opportunity for striking a heavy blow 

3 Thueyd. viii. 5, fi, 5<>. As this is i at the Athenian power. The satrap 
a point on which very erroneous repre- I Tissapherues encouraged the Chians and 
sentations have been made by some j Erythneans to revolt, sending an envoy 
learned critics, especially by Dahlmann j along with them to Sparta with per- 
and Mango (aee the treatises cited in [ suasions and promises of aid— hrd/yero 
the subsequent note, p. 88), I tran- leal 6 T tcrcracfitpirqs robs TleAoiroyyijo'hvs 
scribe the passage of Thucydides. *He «al virtoxyeiro rpoep^v rrapt^eiy. 'T irb 
is speaking of the winter of B.c. 412, UcwnAeais ■yip yew err l ervyxa-yt 
immediately succeeding the ruin of the it eirpay/ievos robs tic rrjs eaurov apxv* 
Athenian army at Syracuse, and after cpipovs, o(n Si’ ’AflpiWous irrb rwy EA- 
redoubled exertions had been making \tjyiSwy rr&Aewy ob bwduevos rcpicrcrecrdai 
(even some months before that ruin (jraoffiAijire. Tmij re oi v cpdpovs 
actually took place) to excite active paAA ov tydpufe KOfueicr0at t teatewtrus robs 
hostile proceedings against Athens from ’Afa)vaiovs, xal &/ia PacrtAeT leppix 0 "* 
every quarter (Thueyd. vii. 25) : it ! AaKeSacpcoylovs iroi^creir, &c. In the 
being seen that there was a promising next chapter, Thucydides tells ua that 
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country down to the coast. Granting, therefore, that we were 
even bound, from the silence of Thucydides, to infer that no treaty 


the satrap Pharnabazus wanted to ob¬ 
tain Lacedaemonian aid in the same 
manner as Tissapkernes for his satrapy 
also, in order that he might detach 
the Greek cities from Athens and be 
able to levy the tribute upon them. 
Two Greeks go to Sparta, sent by 
Pharnabazus, ftirws uavs Koul<reiav is rbv 
'EAA^/rworror, koI avrhs , ei bvvairo dtrep 
6 Turcratpipuris irpovOv/xeiro, ras re ir rrj 
eavrov apxjj trdAets ’ hQ^vauav &7r oerryp 
creie r o v s <p 6 p o v s, /cal &<p’ eavrov 
/3ac nXei rrjv |vppaxfav ru>v AaKehaipo- \ 
vl(ov Toifjaeie. 

These passages (strange to say) are 
considered by Manso and Pahlmann as 
showing that the Grecian cities on the 
Asiatic coast, though subject to the 
Athenian empire, continued nevertheless 
to pay their tribute regularly to Susa. 
To me the passages appear to disprove 
this very supposition; they show that 
it was- essential for the satrap to detach 
these citieg from the Athenian empire, 
as a means of procuring tribute from 
them to Persia: that the Athenian em¬ 
pire, while it lasted, prevented him 
from getting any tribute from the cities 
subject to it. Manso and Pahlmann 
have overlooked the important meaning 
of the adverb of time recocrrl —“ lately/’ 
By that word Thucydides expressly in¬ 
timates that the court of Susa had only 
recently demanded from Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus, tribute from the 
maritime Greeks within their satrapies: 
and he implies that until recently no such 
demand had been made upon them. 
The court of Susa, apprised doubtless 
by Grecian exiles and agents of the 
embarrassments into which Athens had 
fallen, conceived this a suitable moment 
for exacting tributes, to which doubt¬ 
less it always considered itself entitled, 
though the power of Athens had com¬ 
pelled it to forego them. Accordingly 
the demand was now for the first time 
sent down to Tissaphernes, and ne 
il became a debtor for them” to the 
court (i-xunpelKTiire), until he could col¬ 
lect them: wttfjch he could not at first 
do, even then, embarrassed as Athens 
was—and which, d fortiori , he could 
not have done before, when Athens was 
in full power. 

We learn from these passages two 
valuable facts. 1. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian 
empire paid no tribute to Susa, from 


the date of the full organization of the 
Athenian confederacy down to a period 
after the Athenian defeat in Sicily. 
2. That nevertheless these cities always 
continued, throughout this period, to 
stand rated in the Persian king’s books 
each for its appropriate tribute; the 
court of Susa waiting for a convenient 
moment to occur, when it should bo 
able to enforce its demands, from mis¬ 
fortune acruing to Athens. 

This state of relations, between the 
Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, authenti¬ 
cated by Thucydides, enables us to 
explain a passage of Herodotus, on 
which also both Manso an<fP)uhlmanii 
have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more- 
apparent plausibility, as proving their 
view of the case. Herodotus, after do- 
scribing the re-arrangement and ro- 
ineasurement of the territories of ibo 
Ionic cities by the satrap Artaphernea 
(about 493 n.c. after the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state 
that he assessed the tribute of each 
with reference to this new measure¬ 
ment, and that the assessment remained 
unchanged until his own (Herodotus^) 
time- Kal ras x^P as <r< K c *>*' p.*Tpi\<ras 
Kara ■napaa&yyas .... <p6povs £ r a £ € 
€K&<Troi(n, oi Kara x^PV 1 ' 8iareK4ovcrt 
*X 0VTfS ^ K Tovrov rod xp6v°v ale l en 
Kal is ipe, a >s irdx^V (T <^ I/ <?£ ’Apra<pip- 
*/609- i r ax^ rj (T av 8e ax^bhu Karix rcl 
aura ra Kal ir pArepov elxov (vi. 42). 
Now Dahlmann and Manso contend 
that Herodotus here affirms the tribute 
of the Ionic cities to Persia to have 
been continuously and regularly paid 
down to his own time. But in my 
judgement this is a mistake ; Hero¬ 
dotus speaks not about the payment , 
but about the assessment : and those 
w.cre two very different things, as Thu¬ 
cydides clearly intimates in the passage 
which I have cited above. The assess- 
went of all the Ionic cities in the 
Persian king’s books remained unal¬ 
tered all through the Athenian empire; 
but the pnynwnt was not enforced until 
immediately before Hi 2 n.c., when the 
Athenians were supposed to be too 
weak to hinder it. It is evidcut by 
the account of the general Persian re¬ 
venues, throughout all the satrapies, 
which we find in the third book of 
Herodotus, that he had access to offi¬ 
cial accounts of the Persian finances. 
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was concluded, we should still be obliged also to infer, from his 
positive averments, that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty- 
acknowledged and prescribed, became actually realized. But 
when we reflect farther, that Herodotus 1 certifies the visit of 
Kallias and other Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can 
assign no other explanation of such visit so probable as the reality 
of this treaty. Certainly no envoys would have gone thither 
during a state of recognized war; and though it may be advanced 
as possible that they may have gone with the view to conclude 
a treaty, and yet not have succeeded—this would be straining the 
limits of possibility beyond what is reasonable. 2 


or at least to Greek secretaries who 
knew those accounts. He would be 
told thatjphcse assessments remained 
unchanged from the time of Arta- 
phernee downward : whether they were 
realised or not was another question, 
which the “books” would probably 
not answer, and which he might or 
might not know. 

The passages above cited from Thu- 
cydidds appear to me to afford positive 
proof that the Greek cities ou the 
Asiatic coast paid no tribute to Persia 
during the continuance of the Athenian 
empire. But if there were no such 
positive proof, I should still maintain 
the same opinion. For if these Greeks 
went on paying tribute, what is meant 
by the phrases, of their having “ re¬ 
volted from Persia ,'* of their “having 
been liberated from the king ” (oi d-rro- 
crrdvTf? fiacrtAeus "EAAtj vts — oi airb 
’lun'ias teal , EAA7]o-tt6vtov tfbri d<p€(rrr]- 
k6t*s airb PacriAsios —3<roi dirb fiamAfcos 
veaxrri ijAtvOfpwvTo. Tliueyd. i. 18, 89, 
95)? 

So much respecting the payment of 
tribute. As to the other point—that 
between 477 and 412 n.c., no Persian 
ships were tolerated along the coast of 
Ionia, which coast, though claimed by 
the Persian king, was not recognised by 
the Greeks as belonging to him—proof 
will be found in Thucyd. viii. 56: com¬ 
pare Diodor. iv. 26. 

1 Herodot. viii. 151. Diodorus also 
states that this peace was concluded by 
Kallias the Athenitp (xii. 4). 

2 I conclude, on the whole, in favour 
of this treaty as an historical fact— 
though sensible that some of the argu¬ 
ments urged against it are not without j 
force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall | 
(ch. xvii. p # 474), as well as Manso and j 
Daklmaim, not to mention others, havo 


| impugned the reality of the treaty:* and 
! the last-mentioned author particularly 
has examined the case at length and set 
forth all the grounds of objection j 
urging, among some which are really 
serious, others which appear to me 
weak and untenable (Manso, Sparta, 
vol. iii. Beylage, x. p. 471 ; Dahlmann, 
Forscliuugen auf dem Gebietc der Ue- 
schichte, vol. i. Ueber den Ivimouischen 
Frioden, p. 1-148). Boiickh admits the 
treaty as an historical fact. 

If we deny altogether the historical 
reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahl¬ 
mann (p. 40):—“The distinct mention 
and avennent of such a peace as having 
been formally concluded, appears to 
have first arisen among the schools of 
the rhetors at Athens, shortly after 
j the peace of Antalkidas, and as an 
I oratorical antithesis to oppose to that 
peace.” 

To which we must add the supposi¬ 
tion, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabri¬ 
cated peace to be engraved on a pillar, 
and placed either in the Metroon or 
somewhere else in Athens among the 
records of Athenian glories. For that 
it was so engraved on a column is cer¬ 
tain (Theopompus ap. llarpokration. 
’A rriKois ypdfxfxaai). The suspicion 
sftrted by Theopompus (and founded 
on the fact that the peace was en¬ 
graved, not in ancient Attic, but in 
Ionic letters——the latter sort having 
been only legalized in Athena after the 
arehonship of Kukleides), that this 
treaty was a subsequent invention and 
not an historical reality, does not weigh 
with me very much. Assuming the 
peace to be real, it would naturally be 
drawn up and engraved in the character 
habitually used among the Ionic cities 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian 

. , r 1 * , , , , „ TliiK-ydictea, 

treaty: improperly, since not only was it concluded alter »f Mc-ie- 
thc death of Kimon, but the Athenian victories by which Rmion »s 
it was immediately brought on, were gained after his of 
death. Nay more—the probability is, that if Kimon lcuklei ’’ 
had lived, it would not have been concluded at all. For his 
interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute the war against 
Persia, since he was no match for his rival Perikles either as a 
statesman or as an orator, and could only maintain his popularity 
by the same means whereby he had earned it—victories and 
plunder at the cost of the Persians, llis death ensured more 
complete ascendency to Perikles, whose policy and character were 
of a cast altogether opposite: 1 while even Thucydides** sou of 
Melesias, who succeeded Kimon his relation as loader of the anti- 
Periklean party, was also a man of the senate and public assembly 
rather than of campaigns and conquests. Averse to distant enter¬ 
prises and precarious acquisitions, Perikles was only anxious 
to maintain unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency of Athens, now 
at its very maximum. He was well aware that the undivided force 
and vigilance of Athens would not be too much for this object—• 
nor did they in fact prove sufficient, as we shall presently see. 
With such dispositions he was naturally glad to conclude a peace, 
which excluded the Persians from all the coasts of Asia Minor 


of .Asia Minor, since they were the 
parties most specially interested in it: 
or it might evon have been re-engraved, 
seeing that nearly a century must have 
elapsed between the conclusion of the 
treaty and the time when Theopompus 
saw the pillar. 1 confess that the 
hypothesis of Dahlmann appears to me 
more improbable than the historical 
reality of the treaty. I think it more 
likely that there tons a treaty, and that 
the orators talked exaggerated and false 
matters respecting it—rather thatfthat 
they fabricated the treaty from the 
beginning with a deliberate purpose, 
and with the false name of an envoy 
conjoined. 

Dahlmann exposes justly and forcibly 
(an easy task indeed) the loose, incon¬ 
sistent, and vain-glorious statements of 
the orators respecting this treaty. The 
chronological error by which it was 
asserted to have been made shortly 
after the victories of the Eurymedon 
( and was thus connected with the name 
of Kimon), is one of the circumstances 


which have most tended to discredit 
the attesting witnesses : but we must 
not forget that Ephorus (assuming that 
Diodorus in this case copies Ephorus, 
which is highly probable—xii. 4) did 
not fall into this mistake, but placed 
the treaty in its right chronological 
place, after the Athenian expedition 
under Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt 
in 450—449 u.C, Kimon died before the 
great results of this expedition were 
consummated, as we know from Thu¬ 
cydides : on this point Diodorus speaks 
equivocally, but rather giving it to be 
understood that Kimon lived to com¬ 
plete the whole, and then died of sick¬ 
ness. 

The absurd exaggeration of Isokrates, 
that the treaty bound the Persian kings 
not to come westward of the river 
Halys, has also been very properly cen¬ 
sured. He makes this statement in 
two different orations (Areopagitio. p, 
150; Panathenaic. p. 4ti'2). 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 21-98. 
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westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as from all the waters of the 
zEgean, under the simple condition of renouncing on the part of 
Athens farther aggressions against Cyprus, Phoenicia, Kilikia, and 
Egypt The Great King on his side had had sufficient experience 
of Athenian energy to fear the consequences of such aggressions, if 
prosecuted. He did not lose much by relinquishing formally 
a tribute which at the time he could have little hope of realizing, 
and which of course he intended to resume on the first favourable 
opportunity. Weighing all these circumstances, we shall find that 
the peace, improperly called Kimonian, results naturally from the 
position and feelings of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under 
b.c. 449. the administration of Periklcs, with a great empire, a 
the'cu'mnott great fleet, and a great accumulated treasure. The 
cnnl'eiieracy common fund collected from the contributions of the 
to°Athe>K.— confederates, and originally deposited at Delos, had 
before this time been transferred to the acropolis at 
aaoMiTtL- Athens. At. what precise time such transfer took place, 
niau empire. we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign the 
successive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill 
of its own members, became transformed from a body of armed 
and active warriors under the guidance of Athens, into disarmed 
and passive tribute-payers defended by the military force of 
Athens: from allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining— 
into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, and awaiting 
Athenian orders. But it would appear that the change had been 
made before this time. Some of the more resolute of the allies 
had tried to secede, but Athens had coerced them by force, and 
reduced them to the condition of tribute-payers without ships 
or defence. Chios, Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies 
free and armed on the original footing. Every successive change 
of an armed ally into a tributary—every subjugation of a seceder 
—tended of course to cut down th<^ numbers, and enfeeble the 
authority, of the Delian synod. And what was still worse, it 
altered the reciprocal relation and feelings both of Athens and her 
allies—exalting the former into something like a despot, and 
degrading the latter into mere passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
Transfer of been the transfer of the confederate fund from Delos to 
proposed^by* Athens. The only circumstance which we know respecting 
me Samians, tliis transfer is, that it was proposed by the Samians 1 — 

' Plutarch, AristeideSs, c. 25. 
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the second power in the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and 
least of all likely to favour any job or sinister purpose of the 
Athenians. It is farther said that when the Samians proposed it, 
Aristeides characterised it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may 
reasonably doubt, however, whether it was made during his lifetime. 
When the synod at Delos ceased to be so fully attended as to com¬ 
mand respect—when war was lighted up not only with Persia, but 
with Aig ina and Peloponnesus—the Samians might not unnaturally 
feel that the large accumulated fund, with its constant annual ac¬ 
cessions, would be safer at Athens than at Delos, which latter island 
would require a permanent garrison and squadron to ensure it 
against attack. But whatever may have been the grounds on 
which the Samians proceeded, when we find them coming forward 
to propose the transfer, we may fairly infer that it was not dis¬ 
pleasing, and did not appear unjust, to the larger members of the 
confederacy; and that it was no high-handed and arbitrary exer¬ 
cise of power, as it is often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with zEgina, and the conse¬ 
quences of the battle of (Enophyta, the position of Athens (>n n 
became altered more and more. She acquired a large Athens with 

_ „ . * . ^ a numerous 

catalogue of new allies, partly tributary, like -rhgi na — alliance both 
partly in the same relation as Chios, Lesbos? and Samos; mm nmriumo 
that is, obliged only to a conformity of foreign policy 
and to military service. In this last category were Megara, the 
Boeotian cities, the Phokians, Lokriang, &c. All these, though 
allies of Athens, were strangers to Delos and the confederacy 
against Persia ; and accordingly that confederacy passed insensibly 
into a matter of history, giving place to the new conception of 
imperial Athens with her extensive list of allies, partly free, partly 
subject. Such transition, arising spontaneously, out of the cha¬ 
racter and circumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus 
materially forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens extraneous to 
the confederacy. She was now not merely the first maritime state 
in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even in land-power—pos¬ 
sessing in her alliance Megara, Bceotia, Phokis, Lokris, together 
with Achsea and Ts»zen in Peloponnesus. Large as this aggre¬ 
gate already was, both at sea and on land, yet the magnitude of 
the annual tribute, and still more the character of the Athenians 
themselves, superior to all Greeks in that combination of energy 
and discipline which is the grand cause of progress, threatened still 
farther increase. Occupying the Megarian harbour of Peg®, the 
Athenians had full means of naval action on both sides of the Co- 
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rinthian Isthmus: ]?ut what was of still greater importance to 
them, by their possession of the Megarid and of the high lands of 
Geraneia, they could restrain any land-force from marching out of 
Peloponnesus, and were thus (considering besides their mastery at 
sea) completely unassailable in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing in 
an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as well 
as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there was no ex¬ 
ception except the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at the 
position of Greece therefore about 448 b.c., —after the conclusion 
of the five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians and Athens, 
and of the so-called Kiinonian peace between Persia and Athens,— 
a discerning Greek might well calculate upon farther aggrandise¬ 
ment of this imperial state as the tendency of the age. And ac¬ 
customed as every Greek was to the conception of separate town- 
autonomy as essential to a freeman and a citizen, such prospect 
could not but inspire terror and aversion. The sympathy of the 
Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra-maritime states, who con¬ 
stituted the original confederacy of Athens, was not considerable. 
But when the Dorian island of TEgina was subjugated also, and 
passed into the condition of a defenceless tributary, they felt the 
blow sorely on every gfouud. The ancient celebrity, and eminent 
service rendered at the battle of Salamis, of this memorable island, 
had not been able to protect it; while those great ./Eginetan families, 
whose victories at the sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates in a 
large proportion of his odes, would spread the language of com¬ 
plaint and indignation throughout their numerous “ guests ” in 
every Hellenic city. Of course, the same anti-Athenian feeling 
would pervade those Peloponnesian states who had been engaged 
in actual hostility with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., 
as well as Sparta, the once-recognised head of Hellas, but now 
tacitly degraded from her preeminence, baffled in her projects 
respecting Boeotia, and exposed to the burning of her port at 
Gythium without being able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting 
all those circumstances together, we may comprehend the powerful 
feeling of dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over 
Greece against the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly 
acquired, maintained by superior force, and not recognised as legi¬ 
timate—threatened nevertheless still farther increase. Sixteen 
years hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding into the 
Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the Greek mind 
during the period which we have now reached, when Athens was 
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much more formidable than she had come to be at the commence¬ 
ment of that war. We can hardly explain or appreciate the ideas 
of that later period, unless we take them as handed down from the 
earlier date of the five years’ truce (about 451-446 b.c.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and ap¬ 
peared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of anti- commence- 
pathy proved still stronger, so that instead of the threat- “m-sulT 
ened increase, the empire underwent a most material 
diminution. This did not arise from the attack of open Athens - 
enemies; for during the five years’ truce, Sparta undertook only 
one movement, and that not against Attica: she sent troops to 
Delphi, in an expedition dignified with the name of the Sacred 
War—expelled the Phokians, who had assumed to themselves the 
management of the temple—and restored it to the native Delpbians. 
To this the Athenians made no direct opposition : but as soon as 
the Lacedaemonians were gone, they themselves marched thither 
and placed the temple again in the hands of the Phokians, who 
were then their allies. 1 The Delpbians were members of the 
Phokian league, and there was a dispute of old standing as to the 
administration of the temple—whether it belonged to them sepa¬ 
rately or to the Phokians collectively. The favour of those who 
administered it counted as an element of considerable moment in 
Grecian politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delpbians led them 
to embrace the side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to 
counteract this tendency by means £>f their preponderance in 
Phokis. We are not, told that the Lacedaemonians took any 
ulterior step in consequence of their views being frustrated by 
Athens—a significant evidence of the politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this 
its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects, them- 
selves. The Athenian ascendency over Bueotia, Phokis, kcvoitor 

t i . / - Butotia from 

Lokris, and Luboea, w'as maintained, not by means ot AUiens— 
garrisons, but through domestic parties favourable to Athenian# »t 
Athens, and a suitable form of government—just in the they evacu- 

c-. . . • i , . n i ate Bojotia. 

same way as Sparta maintained her influence over her 
Peloponnesian allies. 2 After the victory of (Enophyta, the Athe¬ 
nians had broken up the governments in the Boeotian eities esta¬ 
blished by Sparta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted 
them into democracies at Thebes and elsewhere. Many of the 

1 Thucyd. i. 112: compare Philochor. /car’ oAtya/>x iav ^ a'^irriv avroTs fx6vov 

Fragm. 88, ed. Didot. iiriryficias Kirovs iroXtr^vcrovari Oepairevov- 

2 Thucyd, i. 19. AaK^aifx6vioi t ot>x T€S —the same also i. 76-144, 
k brroreXus H-xovrts <j>6pov robs ^vfAfidxovSj 
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previous leading men had thus been sent into exile: and as the 
same process had taken place in Phokis and Lokris, there was 
at this time a considerable aggregate body of exiles, Boeotian, 
Phokian, Lokrian, Eubcean, FEginetan^ &c., all bitterly hostile to 
Athens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. We 
learn farther that the democracy 1 established at Thebes after the 
battle of (Enophyta was ill-conducted and disorderly: which cir¬ 
cumstance laid open Bocotia still farther to the schemes of assail¬ 
ants on the watch for every weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting mea¬ 
sures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in mastering 
Orehomonus, Chmroneia, and some other less important places in 
Boeotia. The Athenian general Tolmides marched to expel them, 
with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body of allies. It 
appears that this march was undertaken in haste and rashness. 
The hoplites of Tolmides, principally youthful volunteers and be¬ 
longing to the best families of Athens, disdained the enemy too 
much to await a larger and more commanding force : nor would 
the people listen even to Perikles, when he admonished them that 
the march would be full of hazard, and adjured them not to attempt 
it without greater numbers as well as greater caution. 2 Fatally 
indeed were his predictions justified. Though Tolmides was suc¬ 
cessful in his first enterprise—the recapture of Chmroneia, wherein 
he placed a garrison—yet in his march, probably incautious and 
disorderly, when departing ^rom that place, he was surprised and 
attacked unawares, near Koroneia, by the united body of exiles 
and their partisans. No defeat in Grecian history was ever more 
complete or ruinous. Tolmides himself was slain, together with 
many of the Athenian hoplites, while a large number of them were 
taken prisoners. In order to recover these prisoners, who belonged 
to the best families in the city, the Athenians submitted to a con¬ 
vention whereby they agreed to evacuate Boeotia altogether. In 
all the cities of that country the exiles were restored, the demo- 
cratieal government overthrown, and Bcootia was transformed from 
an ally of Athens into her bitter enemy. 3 Long indeed did the 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 2, 6. Kal if at the sea-fight of Artemisinin : he 
e^gais fieri tV if OiftHpinois fiix’l*', cannot therefore be numbered among 
kuk&s TToXiTtvo/ievan', i) Srj/ioKfiaria 8ie- the youthful warriors, though a person 

of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. 

3 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 18; also his c. 1). 
comparison between Perikles and Fabius Thucyd. i. 113; Diodor. xii. 6. Pla- 
Maximus, c. 3. tea appears to have been considered as 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated quite dissevered from Breotia: it re- 
Alkibiadfis, was slain in this battle: mained in connexion with Athens as 
he had served thirty-three years before intimately as before. 
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fatal issue of this action dwell in the memory of the Athenians, 1 
and inspire them with an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in 
heavy armour on land. But if the hoplites under Tolmides had 
been all slain on the field, their death would probably have been 
avenged and Boootia would not have been lost—whereas in the 
case of living citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lacedae¬ 
monians a feeling very similar, respecting their brethren captured 
at Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens in 
thick and rapid succession. The united exiles, having n.c. 445 . 
carried their point in Boeotia, proceeded to expel the i'iu,k!«,° 
philo-Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, Sm, am i 
and to carry the flame of revolt into Euboea. To this jJSi«r 
important island Perikles himself proceeded forthwith, at iiie'rwnpon- 
the head of a powerful force ; but before he had time to S""J he 
complete the reconquest, he was summoned home by 
news of a still more formidable character. The Mega- ruistwumx. 
rians had revolted from Athens. By a conspiracy previously 
planned, a division of hoplites from Corinth, Sikyon, and Epi- 
daurus, was already admitted as garrison into their city: the 
Athenian soldiers who kept watch over the long walls had been 
overpowered and slain, except a few who escaped into the 
fortified port of Nisa>a. As if to make the Athenians at once sen¬ 
sible how seriously this disaster affected them, by throwing open 
the road over Geraneia—Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced 
as already on his march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth 
conduct an army, of mixed Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, into Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain. He was a very young man, so that a Spartan of 
mature years, Kleandrides, had been attached to him by the Ephors 
as adjutant and counsellor. Perikles (it is said) persuaded both 
the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate Attica 
without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt whether they 
had force enough to adventure so far into the interior, and we shall 
hereafter observe the great precautions with which Archidamus 
thought it facessary to conduct his invasion, during the first year 
of the Peloponnesian war, though at the head of a more com¬ 
manding force. Nevertheless, on their return, the Lacedaemonians, 
believing that they might have achieved it, found both of them 
guilty of corruption. Both were banished: Kleandrides never 
* Xen#phou. Memorabil. iii. 5, 4. 
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came back, and Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time in sanc¬ 
tuary near the temple of Athene at Tegea, until at length he pro¬ 
cured his restoration by tampering with the Pythian priestess, and 
by bringing her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities at 
Sparta. 1 

So soon as the Lacedaemonians had retired from Attica, Perikles 
Euixea re- returned with his forces to Euboea, and reconquered the 
jvr?kies? db3 island completely. With that caution which always dis¬ 
tinguished him as a military man, so opposite to the fatal rashness 
of Tolnfides, he took with him an overwhelming force of fifty tri¬ 
remes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted most of the Eubocan towns 
to surrender, altering the government of Chalkis by the expulsion 
of the wealthy oligarchy called the Ilippobotae. But the inha¬ 
bitants of Histisea at the north of the island, who had taken an 
Athenian merchantman and massacred all the crew, were more 
severely dealt with—the free population being all or in great part 
expelled, and the land distributed among Athenian kleruchs or 
out-settled citizens. 2 

Yet the reconquest of Euboea was far from restoring Athens to 
Humiliation the position which she had occupied before the fatal en- 
ency d of P ° nd ’ gagemeiit of Koroneia. Her land-empire was irretriev- 
Conciuhion of ably gone, together with her recently acquired influence 
yoar^trucc. over the Delphian oracle; and she reverted to her former 
Smof Atiie- coll dition of an exclusively maritime potentate. For 
nian power, though she still continued to hold Nisaea and Peg®, yet 
her communication with the latter harbour was now cut off by the 
loss of Megara and its appertaining territory, so that she thus lost 
her means of acting in the Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as 
well as of constraining her allies in Achaia. Nor was the port of 
Nisma of much value to her, disconnected from the city to which it 
belonged, except as a post for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed over un¬ 
willing allies had^ been demonstrated in a manner likely to encou¬ 
rage similar attempts among her maritime subjects; attempts which 
would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies invading Attica. 
The fear of such a combination of embarrassments, and especially 
Kf an irresistible enemy carrying ruin over the flourishing territory 
round Eleusis and Athens, was at this moment predominant in the 
Athenian mind. We shall find Perikles, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war fourteen years afterwards, exhausting all his 

1 Thucyd. i. 114; v. 16; Plutarch, I a Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, PerikleB, 
PeriklSs, c. 22. c. 23; Djpdor. xii. 7. 
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persuasive force, and not succeeding without great difficulty, in 
prevailing upon his countrymen to endure the hardship of inva¬ 
sion—even in defence of their maritime empire, and when events 
had been gradually so ripening as to render the prospect of war 
familiar, if not inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had 
hurst upon them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage 
even Athenian confidence, and to render the prospect of continued 
war full of gloom and danger. The prudence of Perikles would 
doubtless counsel the surrender of their remaining landed posses¬ 
sions or alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in order to 
purchase peace. But we may he sure that nothing short of ex¬ 
treme temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian 
assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept the inglorious 
peace which followed. A truce for thirty years was concluded with 
Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 445 b.c., whereby Athens 
surrendered Nisaea, Peg;*', Achaia, and Troczen—thus abandoning 
Peloponnesus altogether, 1 and leaving the Megarians (with their 
full territory and their two ports) to be included among the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the altered position of 
Athens after this truce was owing; it was their secession Feud6c . 
from Attica and junction with the Peloponnesians, which A,S (and 
laid open Attica to invasion. Hence arose the deadly Me s ara - 


1 Tliucyd. i. 114, 115; ii. 21; Dioilor. 
xii. 5. I do not at all doubt that the 
word Achaia here used means the 
country in the north part of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, usually known by that name. 
The suspicions of Holler and others, 
that it means, not this territory, but 
some unkuown town, appear to me 
quite unfounded. Thucydides had 
never noticed the exact time when the 
Athenians acquired Achaia as a depend¬ 
ent ally, though he notices the Acliacans 
(i. Ill) in that capacity. This is one 
argument, among many, to show that 
we must be cautious in reasoning from 
the silence of Thucydides against the 
reality of an event—in reference to this 
period between the Persian and Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wars, where his whole sum¬ 
mary is so brie& 

In regard to the chronology of these 
events, Mr. Kynes Clinton remarks, 
te The disasters in Boootia produced the 
revolt of Eubcea and Megara about 
eighteen months after, in Anthesterion 
44f> b.c. ; and the Peloponnesian inva¬ 
sion of Attica, on the expiration of the 
five years’ truce ” ann. 447 B.C.). 

YOL. I?. 


Mr. Clinton seems to mo to allow a 
longer interval than is probable: I in¬ 
cline to think that the revolt of Euboea 
and Megara followed more closely upon 
tlie disasters in Boootia, in spite of the 
statement of archons given by Diodo¬ 
rus: ov 7roAA$ tj(TT€poi /, the expression 
of Thucydides, means probably no more 
than three or four months; and the 
whole Reries of events w'ere evidently 
the product of one impulse. The truce 
having been concluded in the beginning 
of 445 B.c., it seems reasonable to place 
, the revolt of Euboea and Megara, as 
| well as the invasid®E of Attica by Plei- 
stoanax, in 440 b.c. —and the disasters 
in Boootia either in the beginning of 
440 b.c., or the<elose of 447 B.c. 

It ia hardly safe to assume, moreover 
(as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 450, as 
well as Dr. Thirl wall. Hist. Gr. eh. xvii. 
p. 478), that the five years’ truce must 
have been actually expired before Plei- 
stoanax and the Lacedaemonians invaded 
Attica: the thirty years’ truce, after¬ 
wards concluded, did not rim out its 
full time. 


H 
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hatred on the part of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested 
during the ensuing years—a sentiment the more natural, as Megara 
had spontaneously sought the alliance of Athens a few years before 
as a protection against the Corinthians, and had then afterwards, 
without any known ill-usage on the part of Athens, broken off from 
the alliance and become her enemy, with the fatal consequence of 
rendering her vulnerable on the land-side. Under such circum¬ 
stances we shall not be surprised to find the antipathy of the Athe¬ 
nians against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that the" 
system of exclusion which they adopted against her was among the 
most prominent causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of Athens 
down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the important in¬ 
ternal and constitutional changes which she had experienced during 
the same interval. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS UNDER 

PERIKLES. 


The period which we have now passed over appears to have been 
that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public life was first 
brought into its /idlest play and development, as to judicature, legis¬ 
lation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical distri¬ 
bution of a large proportion of the citizens into distinct First 
judicial divisions, by the great extension of their direct J Fc sl ,™™J;. r 0 a f . 
agency in that department, and by the assignment of a 
constant pay to every citizen so engaged. It has been Ath ™ 6 - 
already mentioned, that even under the democracy of Kleisthenes, 
and until the time succeeding the battle of Plataea, large powers 
still remained vested both in the individual archons and in the 
senate of Areopagus (which latter was composed exclusively of the 
past archons after their year of office, sitting in it for Uni. m iti tl»e 
life); though the check exercised by the general body of ol Junctions 
citizens, assembled for law-making in the Ekklesia and !,T^m!ve 
for judging in the Ileliaia, was at the same time mate- tUll uy" a “ l * 3 
rially increased. We must farther recollect, that the g r l!i™p OWO , s 
distinction between powers administrative and judicial, so ”{ g ^ t ”^' as 
highly valued among the more elaborate governments of of 

modern Europe, since the political speculations of the last Ar «'i’ a B'>s. 
century, was in the early history of Athens almost unknown. Like 
the Roman kings, 1 and the Roman consuls before the appointment 


1 See K. F. Hermann, Griechische 
Staatsalterthiimcr, sect. 53-107, and 
hie treatise l)e Jure ct A net or it ate 

Magistratuum ap. Athen. p. 53 (Heidelb. 

3 829); alsb\Kein, Kbmisches Privat- 
recht, pp. 28, 408. Leip.s. 1836. M. 
Laboulaye also insists particularly upon 
the confusion of administrative and 
judieiary functions among Ihe Pomans 
fEssai sur les l.oix Criiuinelles des 
liomains, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.). Com¬ 
pare Sir G. C. Lewis, Essay on the 
Government o^Pependencies, p. 42, 


with his citation from Hugo, Gcschichfe 
des Pbmischen Peehts, p. 42. Sir G. 
Lewie has given just and valuable re¬ 
marks upon the goodnessof the received 
classification of powers as a theory, and 
upon the extent to which the separation 
of them either has been, or can be, car¬ 
ried in practice.* see also Kote E. in 
the same woik, p. 347. 

r l he sej oration of administrative from 
judicial functions appears unknown in 
early societies. M. Meyer observes, 
respecting the judicial institutions of 

H 2 
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of the Praetor, the Athenian archons not only administered, but 
also exercised jurisdiction, voluntary as well as contentious—de¬ 
cided disputes, inquired into crimes, and inflicted punishment. Of 
the same mixed nature were the functions of the senate of Areo¬ 
pagus, and even of the annual senate of Five Iluudred, the creation 
of Kleisthenes. The Strategi, too, as well as the arehons, had 
doubtless the double competence, in reference to military, naval, 
and foreign affti) s, of issuing orders and of punishing by their own 
authority disobedient parties: the imperiuin of the magistrates, 
generally, enabled them to enforce their own mandates as well as 
to decide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen had or had 
not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any appeal from 
these magisterial judgements : though the magistrates were subject, 
under the Kleisthenean constitution, to personal responsibility for 
their general behaviour, before the people judicially assembled, at 
the expiration of their year of office—and to the farther animad¬ 
version of the Ekklesia (or public deliberative assembly) meeting 
periodically during the course of that year: in some of which 
assemblies, the question might formally be raised for deposing any 
magistrate even before his year was expired.’ Still, in spite of 
such partial checks, the accumulation, in the same hand, of powers 
to administer, judge, punish, and decide civil disputes, without any 
other canon than the few laws then existing, and without any 
appeal—must have been painfully felt, anil must have often led to 
corrupt, arbitrary, and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of 
individual magistrates, exposed to annual accountability, it is not 
likely to have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, 
acting collectively, could hardly he rendered accountable, and in 
which the members sat for life. 2 

modem Europe, “ Aueieunement Job posoient, ou des autoritds et eonseilB 
functions adnunistratives et judiciaires qui la 7'epresentoient : on n’av-oit pus 
n’etoient pas distiantes. J)u temps de encore soupyonneque le jugement d’uue 
la liberty des Germains et mime long cause entre pnrtieuliem pftt etre e'tranger 
temps aprlis, les plaids de la nation ou a la cause commune.”—Meyer, Esprit 
eeux du comte reudoient la justice et des Institutions Judiciaires, book v. 
administroient los iutercts nationaux chap. 11. vol. iii. p. '239 ; also chap. 18. 
ou locaux dans une seule et memo p. 383. 

assembles: sous le regime fcodal, le roi 1 A case of such deposition of an 
ou l’empereur dans son conseil, sa cour, archon by vote of the public assembly, 
son parleinent composd des hautB even before the year of office was ex¬ 
barons ecclesiastiquea et laics, exeryoit pired, occurs in Demosthenes, coat, 
tous les droits de souverainete eouame Theokrin. <;. 7 : another, the deposition 
de justice: dans la commune, le bailli, of a strategus, in Demotrthen. coat, 
inayeur, ou autre fouctiounaire nommd Timoth. c. 3. 

par le prince, administroient les in- s ^chines (coat. Ktesiphont. c. 0. 
tdreta communaux et jugeoient les p. 373) speaks of the senate of Areo- 
bourgeois de l’avig de la communaute pagus as iereu0wov, and so it was doubt- 
entiero, des corporations qui la coin- less understood be®>ut it is difficult 
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I hare already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeides had been impelled 
by the strong democratical sentiment which he found among his 
countrymen to propose the abolition of all pecuniary qualification 
for magistracies, so as to render every citizen legally eli- MdRlstrat{ , 9 
gible. This innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a 
victory and as an index of the predominant sentiment. 

• ’ . A . . CaltCUiH IK 1« S 

Notwithstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little °*thc bum u 
change probably took place in the fact, and rich men were —mura^uf 

, , , 1T . . rintiocrattuil 

still most commonly chosen. Uence the magistrates Monument 
possessing the large powers administrative and judici al !>■«,!k <>i tin' 
above described—and still more the senate of Areopagus ' 
which sat for 1*—still belonging almost entirely to the wealthier 
class, remained animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interests and sympathies, which manifested themselves in the abuse 
of authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment among 
the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from the time of 
Aristeides to that of Perikles: Athens became more and more 
maritime, the population of Peirseus augmented in number as well 
as in importance, and the spirit even of* the poorest citizen was 
stimulated by that collective aggrandisement of his city to which 
he himself individually contributed. Before twenty years had 
elapsed, reckoning from the battle of Platava, this new fervour ofi 
democratical sentiment made itself felt in the political contests of 
Athens, and found able champions in Perikles and Ephialtcs, rivals 
of what may be called the conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was Perikles who in¬ 
troduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice of (>olitiral 
archons and various other magistrates. But the change nmi™ m 
must have been introduced nearly at this time, and with i ’enkU’S and 

■ c J n KplnaltOs, 

a view ot equalizing the chances ot office to every candi- draiucraticai 
date, poor as well as rich, who chose to give in his name Kart hical or 
and who fulfilled certain personal and family conditions crai,e, '“ tiv< ‘- 
ascertained in the dokimasy or preliminary examination. But it 
was certainly to Perikles and Ephialtcs that Athens owed the 
elaborate constitution of her popular Pikastcries or Jury-courts re¬ 
gularly paid, which exercised so important an influence upon the 
character of the citizens. These two eminent men deprived both 

to see how accountability could bo he would be individually punished. But 
practically enforced against such a body, in this sense the dikasteries themselves 
'they could only be responsible in this would also be responsible; though it is 
sense—that if any one of their number always affirmed of them that they were 
could be proved tijPhave-received a bribe, not responsible. 
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the magistrates, and the senate of Areopagus, of all the judicial 
wta°teri«i al an< ^ P ena ^ competence which they had hitherto possessed, 
or jury- save and except the power of imposing a small fine. 
Biitm.ii by This judicial power, civil as well as criminal, was trans- 
Kphiaitk ferred to numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors selected 
Dikasteries from the citizens; 6000 of whom were annually drawn 
ranged!*" by lot, sworn, and then distributed into ten panels of 
500 each ; the remainder forming a supplement in case of vacan¬ 
cies. The magistrate, instead of deciding causes or inflicting 
punishment by his own authority, was now constrained to impanel 
a jury—that is, to submit each particular case, which might call 
for a penalty greater than the small fine to which he was com¬ 
petent, to the judgement of one or other among^fthese numerous 
popular dikasteries. Which of the ten he should take, was deter¬ 
mined by lot, so that no one knew beforehand what dikastery 
would try any particular cause. The magistrate himself presided 
over it during the trial and submitted to it the question at issue, 
together with the results of his own preliminary examination ; 
after which carne the speeches of accuser and accused with the 
statements of their witrmsses. So also the civil judicature, which 
had before been exercised in controversies between man and man 
by the archons, was withdrawn from them and transferred to these 
dikasteries under the presidence of an arehon. It is to be re¬ 
marked, that the system of reference to arbitration, for private 
causes, 1 was extensively applied at Athens. A certain number of 
public arbitrators were annually appointed, to one of whom (or to 

1 Respecting the procedure of arbitra- or arbitrators was unknown when Hudt- 
tion at Athens, and the public as well walcker’s book was published. An in- 
as private arbitrators, see the instrue- scription since discovered by Professor 
tivo treatise of Hudtwalcker, Uber die Ross and published in his work, Uber 
offentlichen und l’rivat Sokieds-richter die Deinen von Attika, p. 22, records 
(Diaeteten) zu Athen: Jena, 1812. the names of all the Ductetfe for the 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat year of the arehon Aotikics, n.C. 325, 
alone to inquire into and decide dis- with the name of the tribe to which 
putes: he received a small fee of one each bclouged. 

drachma from both parties; also an The total number is 104: the number 
additional fee when application was in each tribe is unequal: the largest 
made for delay (p. 10). Parties might number is in Kekropis, which furnishes 
by mutual consent fix upon any citizen j sixteen: the smallest in Pandionis, which 
to act as arbitrator: but there were a j sends only three. They must have been 
certain number of public arbitrators, either elected or drawn by lot from the 
elected or drawn by lot from the citi- general body of citizens, without any 
sens every year: and a plaintiff might reference to tribes. The inscription 
bring his cause before any one of these, records the names of the Diaitefeo for 
They were liable to be punished under this year B.c. 325, in consequence of 
fUSayat, at the end of their year of their being crowned or receiving a vote 
offioe, if aocused and convioted of cor- of thanks from the people. The frag- 
ruption or unfair dealing. ment of £ like inscription for the year 

The number of these public Disetetse b.c. 337, also exists* 
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some other citizen adopted by mutual consent of the parties), all 
private disputes were submitted in the first instance. If dissatis¬ 
fied with the decision, either party might afterwards carry the 
matter before the dikastery : but it appears that in many cases the 
decision of the arbitrator was acquiesced in without this ultimate 
resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial by 
the people before the time of Perikles and Ephialtes. 1 doubt not 
that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, called 
Hcliaea, pronounced upon charges against accountable magistrates 
as well as upon various other accusations of public importance; 
and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of them may have been 
drawn by lot fgf particular trials. But it is not the less true, that 
the systematic distribution and constant employment of Pav to tl , e 
the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot have begun be- ?SJ^"' nd 
fore the age of these two statesmen, since it was only Uladc rcgulur - 
then that the practice of paying them began. For so large a 
sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boeckh 
states' (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “nearly one 
third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be conceived 
without an assured remuneration. From and after the time of 
Perikles, these dikasteries were the exclusive assemblies for trial 
of all causes civil as well as criminal, with some special exceptions, 
such as cases of homicide and a few others: but before his time, the 
greater number of such causes had been adjudged either by indi¬ 
vidual magistrates or by the senate of Areopagus. We may 
therefore conceive how great and important was the revolution 
wrought by that statesman, when he first organized these dikastic 
assemblies into systematic action, and transferred to them nearly 
all the judicial power which had before been exercised by magi¬ 
strates and senate. The position and influence of these The magi- 
latter became radically altered. The most commanding depriwd'of 
functions of the archon were abrogated, so that he 
retained only the power of receiving complaints, inquiring totirofaTc- 
into them, exercising some small preliminary interference tion8 - 
with the parties for the furtherance of the cause or accusation, 
fixing thd day for trial, and presiding over the dikastic assembly 

Public Economy of the Athenians, ! ber of men, actually employed. For 
book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227, Engl, transl. the inference in the text, however, a 

M. Boeckh inuBt mean that the whole much smaller number is sufficient. 

6000, or nearly the whole, were em- See the more aecurato remark of 
ployed every day. It appears to me Schomann, Antiquit. Juris Public. Grse- 
that this supposition greatly overstates eor., sect. lxxi. p. blO. 
both the number of days, and the num- 
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by whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. Ilis administrative 
functions remained unaltered, but his powers, inquisitorial and 
determining, as a judge, passed away. 1 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes in- 
senate of troduced were not less considerable. That senate, 
ito r an P t“|“i\7 anterior to the democracy in point of date, and standing 
~oa™\’iarac a ^ one 111 ^ 1C enjoyment, of a life-tenure, appears to have 
ter—largo exercised an undefined and extensive control which long 
fined controii- continuance had gradually consecrated. It was invested 
ingixmer. a 0 f religious respect, and believed to possess 

mysterious traditions emanating from a divine source. 2 Especially, 
the cognizance which it took of intentional homicide was a part of 
old Attic religion not less than of judicature. Tl^mgh put in the 
background for a time after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it 
had gradually recovered itself when recruited by the new archons 
under the Kleisthenean constitution ; and during the calamitous 
sufferings of the Persian invasion, its forwardness and patriotism 
had been so highly appreciated as to procure for it an increased 
sphere of ascendency. Trials for homicide were only a small part 
of its attributions. It exercised judicial competence in many other 
cases besides: and what was of still greater moment, it maintained 
a sort of censorial police over the lives and habits of the citizens— 
it professed to enforce a tutelary and paternal.discipline beyond 
that which the strict letter of the law could mark out, over the 
indolent, the prodigal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old 
rite and custom. To crown all, the senate of Areopagus also 
exercised a supervision over the public assembly, taking care that 
none of the proceedings of those meetings should be such as to 
infringe the established laws of the country. These were powers 


1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9, 3. K al rfyv 
/xev iv ’A peltp 7 idytp fiovX^v ’’EefndArrjs 
iKdAovae Ku'l TleptKAris' rh 5c SiKaarripia 
puadocpbpa tears arrive UepiKArjs’ teal rov- 
rov S^j rbv rpdirov %tcaaros rcov Srifiayco- 
ya>v rrpodiyayev, atifav els rrjv vvv Sy/io- 
Kparlav. Qalverai S' ov tcark r\}v 25Aa>- 
vos yeveadai rovro rrpoalpeatv t &AA& ptaA- 
A ov &rrb avfjLrrrdofjLaros. Trjs vavap^as 
ydp 4v roh Mr/Si/cOts 6 Srtfios alrtos yev6 - 
ptevos etppoVTifiarladri, teal Stj/uayaryovs 
%Aaf3e <J>at$Aous, dvrirroAirevoptevtav rwv 
imeiK&v hrel idAwv y* Notice r)]v avay- 
KQiOT<irr)v drroSiSdvai rip SJifxep Svvafiiv , 
*rb rks &px&s aipeiadat teal evOvvetv • ptrjSe 
yap rovrov Kvpios &v d Srjptos, SovAos hv 
eh} kuI rroAipuos. 

2 Deinarelms oont. Demosthon. Or. i. 
p. 91. (pvKarrei rds drco^iirovs Sia0rjKas f ! 


iv aTs rk rrjs rrdAews acor-fipia tceTrat, &c. 
So also JSschinOs calls this senate rrjv 
aKvdpccrrbv Kal r&v pteylaruv tcuplav fiov- 

A 7)v (oont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, p. 373: 
compare also cont. Timarchum, c. 16, 
p. 41; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 65, 
p. 641). Plutarch, Solon, c. 19. tt)p 
&pu) flovA^v erriaKorrop rrdvra>v Kal (pvAatca 
rwv vdpuov, &c. 

*ESlKa£ov oSv oi *ApeorrayTrat rrepl rrdv- 
ruv a^eSby ru>v a<paAptdruv Kal rrapavo- 
/xiwv, its cLrravrd <f>7}cnv 'AvSporiwv iv 
rrpwrr) Kal 4?iAdxopos iv Sevreptf, Kal rplry 
rtav 'ArOtSwv (Philocliorus, Fr. 17-58, 
ed. Didot, p. 19, ed. Siebelis). 

See about the Areopagus, Schumann* 
Antiq. Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi.; K. F. Her¬ 
mann. Griech. Staafcsalterthiimer, sect. 
109. 
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immense as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant 
of the people, hut having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators—Demosthenes, iEschines, or Deiuarchus—we shall com¬ 
prehend how strong it must have been a century' and a half before 
them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokrates, in his 
Discourse usually called Areopagiticm, written a century and a 
quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the senate of 
Areopagus had been while its competence was yet undiminished, 
and ascribes to it a power of interference little short of paternal 
despotism, which he asserts to have been most salutary and im¬ 
proving in its effect. That the picture of this rhetor is inaccurate 
•—and to a great degree indeed ideal, insinuating his own recom¬ 
mendations under the colour of past realities—is sufficiently 
obvious. But it enables us to presume generally the extensive 
regulating power of the senate of Areopagus, in affairs both public 
and private, at the time which we are now describing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 
that the Spartan senate 1 was lamentably open to bribery, we can 
hardly presume much better of the life-sitting elders at Athens. 
But even if their powers had been guided by all that beneficence 
of intention which Isokrates affirms, they were in their nature such 
as could only be exercised over a passive and stationary people : 
while the course of events at Athens, at that time peculiarly, 
presented conditions altogether the reverse. During the pressure 
of the Persian invasion, indeed, the senate of Areopagus harp- P< m™ 
had been armed with more than ordinary authority, which of Aroopa- 
it had employed so creditably as to strengthen its in- abused, in¬ 
fluence and tighten its supervision during the period sisicnt w ith 
immediately following. But that same trial had also ofuJrjwipic 
called forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh ivSinIn- 
burst of democratical sentiment, and an augmented con- ™w'iiiter- 
sciousness of force, both individual and national. Here 
then were two forces, not only distinct but opposite add 
conflicting, both put into increased Action at the same *»*•*«• 
time . 2 Nor was this all : a novel cast was just then given to 

Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 18. «a! eh Srpiov Kai tU ■Kokirttav 4k rov 

2 Aristotle particularly indicates these evtioKi/nrio-ui rt 4) ai/JriBrivai 4) apxflou A 
two conflicting tendencies ill-Athens, fioptov rrj^ irtlkeas- oiov, -tj ett'Aftety ■red.yrp 
the one immediately following tho other, povkb ev8oKtfff)tra.(ra 4v rots MrjSi/coi? 
in a remarkable passage of his Politics e5o|e (rvvrovurepav trotijirat ri )v 
(v. 3, f>) :— Troktrelao. Kal rdkiv ft vavrtKbs oxkos 

Mfra^dkkovtrt Si Kcd els dktyapx^ av yevifievos ahtos rrjs rrtpl 3aA.ap.iVa Gkijs 
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Athenian life and public habits by many different circumstances—- 
the enlargement of the city, the creation of the fortified port and 
new town of Peiraeus, the introduction of an increased nautical 
population, the active duties of Athens as head of the Delian con¬ 
federacy, &c. All these circumstances tended to open new veins 
of hope and feeling, and new lines of action, in thg Athenians 
between 480-460 b.c., and by consequence to render the inter¬ 
ference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashioned and 
conservative as it was, more and more difficult. But at the very 
time when prudence would have counselled that it should have 
been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to have rendered it 
stricter, or at least to have tried to do so; which could not fail to 
raise against them a considerable body of enemies. Not merely 
the democratical innovators, but also the representatives of new 
interests generally at Athens, became opposed to the senate as an 
organ of vexatious repression, employed for oligarchical purposes. 1 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the ancient 
reverence with which it was surrounded, it served na- 

Senate of . . ,, . . , 

Areopagus turally as a centre of actiou to the oligarchical or con- 

—a centre of . , i • i i • i 1 

action lor the servative party: that party winch desired to preserve the 
party and Kleisthenean constitution unaltered—with undiminished 
authority, administrative as well as judicial, both to 
individual magistrates and to the collective Areopagus. Of this 
sentiment, at the time of which we are now speaking, Kiinon was 
the most conspicuous leader. His brilliant victories at the Eury- 
medon, as well as his exploits in other warlike enterprises, doubt¬ 
less strengthened very much his political influence at home. The 
same party also probably included the large majority of rich and 
old families at Athens; who, so long as the magistracies were 
elected and not chosen by lot, usually got themselves chosen, and 
had every interest in keeping the power of such offices as high as 
they could. Moreover the party was farther strengthened by the 
pronounced support of Sparta, imparted chiefly through fyimon, 
proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of course such aid could only 
have been indirect, yet it agpears to have been of no inconsider¬ 
able moment—for when we consider that iEgina had been in 

Kal Siit TaL’TTjv rr, s fyytpovlas Kol 5i6 r^v inaxtfj KalSfSXiyapxtKbv Ko\oiiravrei, 
Kara Oahcnrav Sivapiv, r)]v Sripo- &anep ”E<pii\TT)s ’Mavrin no! Qoppitav 
k par lay l (T X v P or 4 p av inolrtatv. nap' 'HXelois, tvvap.iv Spa Kal S4(av 

The word trvvrowrtpav (“stricter, Sffxov, 
more rigid”) stands opposed in another About the oligarchical character of 
passage to aveipivas (iv. 3, 5). the Areopagiteg, see Deinarchua oont. 

1 Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Prsecept,. p. Demosthen. pp. 46, 98. 

805. 06k ayvou si, Sri ffavk^v Tires 
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ancient feud with Athens, and Corinth in a temper more hostile 
than friendly, the good feeling of the Lacedaemonians might well 
appear to Athenian citizens eminently desirable to preserve: and 
the philo-Laeonian character of the leading men at Athens con¬ 
tributed to disarm the jealousy of Sparta during that critical period 
while the .^henian maritime ascendency was in progress. 1 

The political opposition between Perikles and Kimon was here¬ 
ditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former had opposition 
been the accuser of Miltiades the father of the latter. Kimon and 
Both were of the first families in the city, and this, com- JXuf.V 
bined with the military talents of Kimon and the great ^Xr« h — r 
statesmanlike superiority of Perikles, placed both the one 
and the other at the head of the two political parties I,erlkl68 - 
which divided Athens. Perikles must have oeguu- his political 
career very young, since he maintained a position first of great 
influence, and afterwards of unparalleled moral and political ascen¬ 
dency,' for the long period of forty years, against distinguished 
rivals, bitter assailants, and unscrupulous libellers (about 467-428 
B.o.). His public life began about the time when Themistokles 
was ostracised, and when Aristeides was passing off the stage, and 
he soon displayed a character which combined the pecuniary 
probity of the one with the resource and large views of the other ; 
superadding to both, a discretion and mastery of temper never 
disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education received 
from Pythokleides—an eloquence such as no one before had either 
heard or conceived—and the best philosophy which the age 
afforded. His military duties as a youthful citizen were faithfully 
and strenuously performed, but he was timid in his first political 
approaches to the people—a fact perfectly in unison with the 
caution of his temperament, but .which some of his biographers 2 
explained by saying that he was afraid of being ostracised, and 
that his countenance resembled that of the despot Peisistratus. 
We may be pretty sure however that this personal resemblance 
(like the wonderful dream ascribed to his mother 8 when pregnant 
of him) was an after-thought of enemies when his ascendency was 
already established—and that young beginners were- in little 
danger of ostraeim. The complexion of political parties in 
Athens had greatly changed since the days of Themistokles and 
Aristeides. For the Rleisthenean constitution, though enlarged 
by the latter after the' return from Salamis to the extent of 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c, 16; Therni- I * Plutarch, Perikles, c. 4-7 seq. 
stoklfis, c. 20. I 8 Herodot. vi. 131. 
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making all citizens without exception eligible for magistracy, had 
become unpopular with the poorer citizens and to the keener 
democratical feeling which now' ran through Athens and Peirmus. 

It was to this democratical party—the party of movement 
Reserved, against that of resistance, or of reformers against conser- 
cai'and' 11 ’" vatives, if w’e are to employ modern phraseology—that 
bZof llke Perikles devoted his great rank, character, and abilities. 
htautfuT From the low arts, which it is common to ascribe to one 
plipuiiruy-- "ho espouses the political interests of the poor against 
domaplpw the rich, he was remarkably exempt. He was indefatig- 
tha ” Kimon. a |,] c j n })} 8 attention to public business, but he went little 
into society, and disregarded almost to excess the airs of popularity, 
llis eloquence was irresistibly impressive ; yet he w as by no means 
prodigal of it, taking care to reserve himself, like the Salaminian 
trireme, for solemn occasions, and preferring for the most part to 
employ the agency of friends and partisans. 1 Moreover he im¬ 
bibed from bis friend and teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical 
philosophy which greatly strengthened his mind 2 and armed him 
against many of the reigning superstitions— but which at the same 
time tended to rob him of the sympathy of the vulgar, rich as well 
as poor. The arts of demagogy were in fact much more»cultivated 
by the oligarchical Kimon ; whose open-hearted familiarity of 
manner was extolled, by his personal friend the poet Ion, in con¬ 
trast with the reserved and stately demeanour of his rival Perikles. 
Kimon employed the rich plunder, procured by his maritime 
expeditions, in public decorations as well as in largesses to the 
poorer citizens; throwing open his fields and fruits to all the in¬ 
habitants of his dome, and causing himself to be attended in public, 
by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender their warm tunics in 
exchange for the threadbare garments of those who seemed in 
want. But the property of Perikles was administered with a strict, 
though benevolent economy, by his ancient steward Evangolus— 
the produce of his lands being all sold, and the consumption of 
his house supplied by purchase in the market. 3 It w'as by such 
regularity that his perfect and manifest independence of all 
pecuniary seduction was sustained. In taste, in talent, and in 
character, Kimon was the very opposite of Bykies : a brave and 
efficient commander, a lavish distributor, a, man of convivial and 
amorous habits—but incapable of sustained attention to business, 

1 Plutarch, Reipub. Oercnd. Proocept. i. 2, 4(1. 

p. 312; Perikles, c, 5, 0, 7. 3 Plutarch, PeriklcH, e. 0, 16; Kim™, 

2 Plato, Phrcdrua, c. 54, p. 270; Pin- c. 10; Reipubl. Gerond. Precept. p. 
tarch, Perikles, c. 8; Xeiioph. Meimir. 818. 
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untaught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian aversion 
to rhetoric and philosophy; while the ascendency of Perikles was 
founded on his admirable combination of civil qualities—probity, 
firmness, diligence, judgement, eloquence, and power of guiding 
partisans. As a military commander, though noway deficient in 
personal courage, lie rarely courted distinction, and was principally 
famous for his care of the lives of the citizens, discountenancing all 
rash or distant enterprises. His private habits were sober and 
recluse: his chief conversation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 1 
Zeno, the musician Damon, and other philosophers—while the 
tcnderest, domestic attachment bound him to the engaging and 
cultivated Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as most 
conspicuous in Athenian party-contest-—the expanding 
democracy against the stationary democracy of the past tin-ji m,,,™- 

• , • , , , i . 1 party, 

generation, which now passed by the name ot oligarchy—- ami #gin- 

- 1 1 _ » ~ j iilly equal to 

the ambitious and talkative energy, spread even among the iv-rikii* in 

, , . , i* • i inilu«r.cc. 

poor population, which was now terming more and more Knurls of 
the characteristic of Athens, against the unlettered and 
uninquiring valour of the conquerors of Marathon. 2 
Ephialtes, son of Soplionides, was at this time the leading auxiliary, 
seemingly indeed the equal of Perikles, and noway inferior to him 
in personal probity, though he was a poor man. 3 As to aggressive 
political warfare, he was even more active than Perikles, who appears 
throughout his long public life to have manifested but little bitter¬ 
ness against political enemies. Unfortunately our scanty know- 
ledge of the history of Athens brings before us only some general 
causes and a few marked facts. The details and the particular 
persons concerned are not within our sight: yet the actual course 
of political events depends everywhere mainly upon these details, 
as well as upon the general causes. Before Ephialtes advanced 
his main proposition for abridging the competence of the senate 
of Areopagus, he appears to have been strenuous in repressing the 
practical abuse of magisterial authority, by accusations brought 
against the magistrates at the period of their regular accounta¬ 
bility. After repeated efforts, to check the practical abuse of these 
magisteriaf'powers, 4 ^Ephialtes and Perikles were at last conducted 

1 The personal intercom-se between and Ran®, 1071. 

I'eriklOs and Protagoras is attested by 3 Plutarch, Kirnon, c. 10; ASlian, V. 
the interesting fragment of the latter H. ii. 40; xi. 9. 

which we find in Plutarch, Consolat. ad 4 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 10 : compare 
Apolloniutu, c. 00, p. 119. Valer. Maxim iii. 8, 4. 'E<fn&\rr)v n^v 

2 Aristoplian. Nubes, 972, 1000 seq. oiv, i pofitphi/ ovra Tins o\i yapxiicols xal 
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t° the proposition of cutting them down permanently, and in¬ 
troducing an altered system. 

Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of party¬ 
feeling. It is probable that this temper may have partly dictated 
the accusation preferred against Kimon (about 463 B.C.) after the 
surrender of Thasos, for alleged reception of bribes from the 
Macedonian prince Alexander—an accusation of which he was 
Kimon and acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or Kimonian 

liis party, 0 

more power- party was decidedly the most powerful: and when the 

ful than . J ip 

ftpbiaitss and question was proposed lor sending troops to aid the 
until the Lacedaemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on 
the Athenian Ithome, Kimon carried the people along with him to 
afamteel™ comply, by an appeal to their generous feelings, in spite 
091 ™*™“?' of tire strenuous opposition of Ephialtes. 1 But when 
Kmion. Kimon and the Athenian hoplites returned home, having 
been#dismissed by Sparta under circumstances of insulting sus¬ 
picion (as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter), the 
indignation of the citizens was extreme. They renounced their 
alliance with Sparta, and entered into amity with Argos. Of 
course the influence of Kimon, and the position of the oligarchical 
party, was materially changed by this incident. A«d in the 
existing bitterness of political parties, it is not surprising that his 
opponents should take the opportunity for proposing soon after¬ 
wards a vote of ostracism 2 —a challenge, indeed, which may per¬ 
haps have been accepted not unwillingly by Kimon and his party, 
since they might still fancy themselves the strongest, and suppose 
that the sentence of banishment would fall upon Ephialtes or 
Perikles. However, the vote ended in the expulsion of Kimon, a 
sure proof that his opponents were now in the ascendent. On this 
occasion, as on the preceding, we see the ostracism invoked to meet 
a period of intense political conflict, the violence of which it would 
at. least abate, by removing for the time one of the contending 
leaders. 

It was now that Perikles and Ephialtes carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was de- 

trepl ras sMvas Ka\ Su6£eis tav t ir Sr?- j I transcribe this passage as a specimen 
/tor &8(KoiWtor airapalrrjroVf imPovAei- of tlie inaccurate manner in which the 
travTfs of IxQpol St ’ApttrroSiKov too To- ostracism is B6 often described. Plu- 
vaypiKoS Kpvipalws hvstkov, &c. taich says—“The Athenians took ad- 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. _ vantage of a slight pretence to ostracise 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. Of 51 irpbs Kimon:” but it was a peculiar ebarac- 
<V7V fafAOivrts ■f?Sr? toTs kaKuyl(ovai teristic of ostracism that it had no pre- 
(ftavepm ('xuAtyajpop. koX rbv Kipwva tence : it was a judgement passed with- 
HjKpuG i 7TI A ap i/t e v « i v po<p&- out specific or assigned cause. 

vt as it-wiXTpdiucray (Is fr?j Shea. 
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prived of its discretionary censorial power, as well as of all its 
judicial competence, except that which related to homi- Measures 
cide. The individual magistrates, as well as the senate Kpliialtes and 
of Five Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial ubridge the 
attributes (except the power of imposing a small fine 1 ), “f' he 
which were transferred to the newly-created panels of 
salaried dikasts, lotted off in ten divisions from the 
aggregate Heliava. Ephialtes® first brought down the 
laws of Solon from the acropolis to tiie neighbourhood kasu ' r " s - 
of the market place, where the dikasteries sat—a visible proof that 
the judicature was now popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of this 
great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. What 
we are commonly told is, that Ter ikies was the first to assign a 
salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He bribed the 
people with the public money (says Tint arch), in order to»make 
head against Kimon, who bribed them out of his own private 
purse: as if the pay were the main feature in the case, and as if 
all which Perikles did was, to make himself popular by paying the 
dikasts for judicial service which they had before rendered gratui¬ 
tously. The truth is, that this numerous army of dikasts, dis¬ 
tributed into ten regiments, and summoned to act systematically 
throughout the year, was now for the first time organised; the 
commencement of their pay is also the commencement of their 
regular judicial action. What Perikles really effected was, to 
sever for the first time from the administrative compe- Separation 
tence of the magistrates that judicial authority which iron, admi- 
had originally gone along with it. The great men who functions, 
had been accustomed to hold these offices were lowered both in 
influence and authority: 3 while on the other, hand a new life, 

1 Doraosthen. coat. Euerg. et Mnesi- petenoe from administrative, to be clia- 

bul. c. 12. racterised as 11 dissolving or extinguish* 

2 Harpokration—'O KaratOey v6p.os — ing magisterial authority.” On the eon- 

Pollux, xiii. 128. trary, it is conformable to the best 

3 Ariatot. Polit. iv. 5, 6. evt 5’ ol reus modern notions. Perikles cannot be 
&pX*h 4yKa\ovvr€s rby South' (pavi SeTy censured for having effected this sepa- 
Kplvtiv 6 S’ iuTfihus Se'xfTcu tV tp6k\t}~ ration, however persons may think tkat^ 
crip' &<rre KaraXbovrai tracrai at &px<*t> the judicature which he constituted^ 

: Compaq vi. 1, 8. was objectionable. 

The remark of Aristotle is not justly Plato seems also to have conceived 
applicable to the change effected by administrative power as essentially ac- 
Perikl^s, which transferred the power companied by judicial (Legg. vi. p. 767) 
taken from the magistrates, not to the —irayra &pxovra kuayKaiov tea) biKaar^v 
people, but to certain specially consti- flvai nvwv —an opinion doubtless per- 
tuted, though numerous and popular fectly just, up to a certain narrow' limit: 
dikasteries, sworn to decide in con- the separation between the two sorts of 
fortuity with known and written laws, powers cannot be rendered absolutely 
Nor is the separation of judicial com- complete. 
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liabit, and sense of power, sprung up among the poorer citizens. 
A plaintiff having cause of civil action, or an accuser invoking 
punishment against citizens guilty of injury either to himself or to 
the state, had still to address himself to one or other of the arehons, 
hut it was only with a view of ultimately arriving before the dikas- 
tery by whom the cause was to be tried. While the magistrates 
acting individually were thus restricted to simple administration 
and preliminary police, they experienced a still more serious loss 
of power'll! their capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the 
year of archonship was expired. Instead of their previous un¬ 
measured range of supervision and interference, they were now 
deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of fining 
which was still left both to individual magistrates, and to the 
senate of f ive Hundred. Hut the cognizance of homicide was 
still expressly reserved to them—for the procedure, in this latter 
case religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly consecrated 
by ancient feeling, that no reformer could venture to disturb or 
remove it. 1 


1 Demosthen. emit. Kesri*. j>. 1072; 
cont.. Arixtokrat. p. 042. • 

Meier (Attisehor Brozoss, p. 140) 
thinks that the senate <»f Areopagus 
was also deprived of its cognizance of 
homicide as well as of its other func¬ 
tions, and that this was only restored 
after the expulsion of the Thirty. He 
produces as evidence a passage of Lysias 
(I.)e Oiedc Eratosthenis, }>. iH-iki). 

M. Boockh and O. Muller adopt the 
same opinion as Meier, and seemingly 
on the authority of the same passage 
(see the Dissertation of O. Mtiller on 
the Eumeuides of ASschylus, p. 1L>, 
Eng. trails!.). But in the first place, 
this opinion is contradicted by an ex¬ 
press statement in the anonymous bio¬ 
grapher of Thucydides, who mentions 
the trial of Pyrilampes for murder 
before the Areopagus: and contradicted 
also, seemingly, by Xenophon (Memo* 
rab. iii. f>, 20); in the next place, the 
passage of Lysias appears to me to bear 
*a different meaning. He says, £> kcu 
Trdrptov earn teal ity' vfxtov arroSeSorai too j 
6vov rds Micas SiKafeiv: now (even if 
we admit the conjectural reading icp vfxwv 
in place of £(f>' vfxiv to be correct) still 
this restoration of functions to the Are¬ 
opagus refers naturally to the restored 
democracy after the violent interruption 
occasioned by the oligarchy of the 
Thirty. Considering how many persons 
the Thirty caused to be violently put to 


death, and the cornpleto subversion of 
all the laws which they introduced, it 
seems impossible to suppose that the 
Areopagus could have continued to 
hold its sittings and try accusations for 
intentional homicide, under ■'their go¬ 
vernment. On the return of the de¬ 
mocracy after the Thirty were expelled, 
the functions of the senate of Areopagus 
would return also. 

If the supposition of the eminent 
authors mentioned above were correct— 
if ifc wore true that the Areopagus was 
deprived not only of its supervising 
function generally, but also of its cogni¬ 
zance of homicide, during the fifty-five 
years which elapsed between the motion 
of Epliialtea and the expulsion of the 
Thirty this senate must have been with¬ 
out any functions at all during that long 
interval; it must have been for all prac¬ 
tical purposes non-existent. But during 
: so long a period of total suspension, the 
! citizens would have lost all their re¬ 
spect for it; it could not have retained 
so much influence as we know that it 
actually possessed immediately before 
the Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. c. 11. p. 
12(i); and it would hardly have been re¬ 
vived after the expulsion of the Thirty. 
Whereas by preserving during that pe¬ 
riod its jurisdiction in cases of homicide, 
apart from those more extended privi¬ 
leges which had formerly rendered it 
obnoxious, the ancient traditional re- 
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' It. was upon this same ground probably that the stationary party 
defended all the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus—de¬ 
nouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtes as impious and 
guilty innovations. 1 How extreme their resentment became, when 
these reforms were carried—and how fierce was the collision of 
political parties at this moment—we may judge by the ARsawfti.ii.iun 
result,. 1 he enemies or Ephialtes caused turn to be pri- i>v ti»- 
vafely assassinated, by the hand of a Boeotian of Tanagra party, 
named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the political annals of 
Athens, for wo come to no known instance of it afterwards until 
the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 n.c. —marks at once 
the gravity of the change now' introduced, the fierceness of the 
opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the con¬ 
servative party. Ivimon was in exile and had no share in the 
deed. Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtes produced an effect 

Bpeefc for it was kept alive, and it was 1 sibly argue that ./Escliylus, by eiibane- 
revived after the fall of the Thirty as a j mg the solemnity ami predicting the 
venerable part of the old democracy; j perpetuity of the remaining privilege, 
even apparently with some extension of ! intended to conciliate those who re- 
privilegefl. j sen ted the recent innovations, and to 

The inferences which O. Muller wishes j soften the hatred between the two op¬ 
to draw, as to the facts of these times, ; jawing parties. 

from the Eumenides of yEschjlus, ap- | The opinion of lloeckh, O. Muller, 
pear to me ill-supported. In order to and Meier,—respecting the withdrawal 
sustain his view that by virtue of the from the senate of Areopagus of the 
proposition Hf Ephialtes “ the Areopagus judgements on homicide, by the propo- 
almost entirely eens<SH to be a high Court bition of Ephialtes—has been discussed 
of Judicature ” (sec# .‘W>, p. U> 0 ), he is and (in my judgement) refuted by 
forced to alter the chronology of the Forchhanimer—in a valuable Disserta- 
events, and to affirm that the motion of 1 tion —])e Areopago non privato per 
Ephialtes must have boon carried sub- Kphialten llomieidii Judiciis. Kiel, 
sequent)y to the representation of tint 1828. 

Eumenides, though .Diodorus mentions 1 This is the language of those authors 
it in the year next but one before, and whom Diodorus copied (Diodor. xi. 77) 
there is nothing to contradict him. All ! —« v fxfyv a 0 p 6 to s 7 c 8i€<f>vye 
t hat wo can safely infer from the very r rj A. 1 k 0 i/r o 1 s a v o n “h g a <r 1 v 4 n 1- 
indivstinct allusions in ^Eschylus, is, that 0a\d fit yo t ( Ephialtes), aWa rf/v jwk- 
he himself was full of reverence for the j rhs avaipeOtls, &8 tiAqv (<rxf tou &1<w 
Areopagus, and that the season was oue rcAevrfjp. Compare Pausanias, i. 21 ), 
in which party bitterness ran so liigh as 15. 

to render something like civil war (l/u- Plutarch (Perikies, c. 10) cites Aria- 
fyvAiov 'Apr), v. 804) within the scope of totle as having mentioned the assassin 
reasonable apprehension. Probably lie of Ephialtes. Autiplio, however, states 
may have been averse to tlio diminution that the assassin was never formally 
of the privileges of the Areopagus by j known or convicted ^Dc (Janie Hero. c. 
Ephialtes: yet even thus much is not j 08). 

altogether certain, inasmuch as he puts The enemies of Pori kies circulated a 
it forward prominently and specially as report (mentioned by Idomeneus\ that 
a tribunal for homicide, exercising this it was he who had procured the assaa- 
jimsdietion by inherent prescription, sination of Ephialtes from jealousy of 
and confirmed in it by the Eumenides the superiority of the latter (Plutarch, 
themselves. Now when we consider Periklos, c. 10 ). Wo may infer from 
that such jurisdiction was precisely this report how great the eminence of 
the thing confirmed and left by Ephi- Ephialtes was. 
altos to the Areopagus, w r e might plau- 
VOL. IV. 
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unfavourable in every way to the party who procured it. The 
popular party in their resentment must have become still more 
attached to the judicial reforms just assured to .them, while the 
hands of Perikles, the superior leader left behind and now acting 
singly, must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great man 
mentoftiw may he said to date: he was now the leading adviser 
great aso.ei.d- / we might almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian 
perikit;*,. people. 1 lis first years were marked by a series oLbril- 

after tlio ri , * ... » 

death of liaut successes—already mentioned—the acquisition of 

EphiaU&s. 1 . r>( . . 

compromise Megara as an ally, and the victorious war against Lonnth 
«mi Kiniou. and /Egiria. But when be proposed the great and valu- 
mtccessesof able improvement, of the Long Walls, thus making one 
®r»ufti!e U city of Athens and Peiraeus, the same oligarchical party, 
he“ww™ uf which had opposed his judicial changes and assassinated 
Ephialtes, again stood forward in vehement "resistance. Finding 
direct opposition unavailing* they did not scruple to enter into 
treasonable correspondence with Sparta—invoking the aid of a 
foreign force for the overthrow of the democracy: so odious had 
it become in their eyes, since the recent innovations. How serious 
was the hazard incurred by Athens, near the time of the battle of 
Tanagra, has been already recounted; together with the rapid and 
unexpected reconciliation of parties after that battle, principally 
owing to the generous patriotism of Kimon aiM his immediate 
friends. Kimon was restored from ostracism on this occasion, 
before his full time had expired ; while the rivalry between him 
and Perikles henceforward becomes mitigated, or even converted 
into a compromise, 1 whereby the internal affairs of the city were 
left to the one, and the conduct of foreign expeditions to the other. 
The successes of Athens during the ensuing ten years were more 
brilliant than ever, and she attained the maximum of her power: 
which doubtless had a material effect in imparting stability to the 
democracy, as well as to the administration of Perikles—and 
enabled both the one and the other to stand the shock of those 
great public reverses, which deprived the Athenians of their de¬ 
pendent landed alliances, during the interval between the defeat 
of Roroneia and the thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about by 

1 The intervention of Elpinikfi, tlu> Clever and engaging, she seems to have 
sister of Kimon, in bringing about this played an active part in the political 
compromise between her brother and ; intrigues of the day; but we ure not at 
Perikles, is probable enough (Plutarch, ; all called upon to credit the scandals 
Periklfis, c. 10, and Kimon, c. 14). 1 insinuated by Eupolis and Stesimbrotus. 
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Perikles, were introduced other changes belonging to the same 
scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magistrates 
and, oyer the public assembly, was vested in seven other™,, 
magistrates, now named for the first time, called Nomo- chants.— 
phylakes or Law-Guardians, and doubtless changed every P t,yiak 
year. These N oinophylakes sat alongside of the Proedri or pre¬ 
sidents both in the senate and in the public assembly, and were 
charged with the duty of interposing whenever any step was taken 
or any proposition made contrary to the existing laws. They were 
also empowered to constrain the magistrates to act according to 
law. 1 We do not know whether they possessed the presidency of 
a dikastery—that is, whether they could themselves cause one of 
the panels of jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged delin¬ 
quent on his trial before it, under their presidency—or whether 
they were restricted to entering a formal protest, laying the alleged 
illegality before the public assembly. To appoint magistrates 
however, invested with this special trust of watching and informing, 
was not an unimportant step; for it would probably enable Ephi- 
altes to satisfy many objectors who feared to abolish the super¬ 
intending power of the Areopagus without introducing any sub¬ 
stitute. The Nomophylakes were honoured with a distinguished 
place at the public processions and festivals, and were even allowed 
(like the Arehogs) to enter the senate of Areopagus after their 
year of office had expired : but they never acquired any consider* 
able power such as that senate had itself exercised. Their inter¬ 
ference must have been*greatly superseded by the introduction, 
and increasing application of the Graphc Paranomon, presently to 
be explained. They are not even noticed in the description of 
that misguided assembly which condemned the six generals, after 
the battle of Arginusm, to he tried by a novel process which vio- 


1 We hear about these Nomophy lakes 
in a distinct statement cited from Phi- 
loch orus, by Photius, Lexie. }>. 674, 
Person. Nop.o<f>vAaKes 4 erepol ettrt rwv 
SeapLoSerdv, u>s 4?t\6xopos iv £'* ol ptev 
yap &px<>vT€$ avefiaipov els v Apf iov vdyou 
icrretpapdfiepoty ol 81 voptutpdAaKes Xf ),,(ria 
o'rp6<pta &yovi >?■ Kal rats Seats ivavnov 
apxivrvov 4Ka6e(ovro- /cat r^v 

ep-TTou rp TlaAAd8r rds 8l apxas r/vdy- 
ku£ov rots vdjxots xp7j<r0ar Ka * ^ v r V 
iicKKri&la kuI iv rfj fiovAij p.era r&v trpoe- 
Spew dKaOrjyro, KOcAvovres rd dcrdfxtpopa 
rfi 7rdXet irpdrreiv tirra 8e fprav teal 


Karetrrrjo'av, a>s 4>t\6xopos y tire ’EtpidArrjs 
fj.6vr) KareAnre rf/ e| ’A petov rrayov /HovAy 
rd vTtlp rod adptaros. 

Harpokr&tion, Pollux, and Suidas, 
give substantially the same account of 
these magistrates, though none except 
Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is no ade¬ 
quate ground for the doubt which M. 
Boockli expresses about the accuracy of 
this statement: see Schumann, Ant. 
Jur. rub. Graec. sect. Ixvi.; and Cioero, 
Lcgg. Hi. 20. 

i 9. 
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luted legal form not less than substantial justice. 1 After the 
expulsion of the Thirty, the senate of Areopagus was again 
invested with a supervision over magistrates, though without any¬ 
thing like its, ancient ascendency. 

Another important change, which we may with probability refer 
The Homo- to Perikles, is, the institution of the Nomothetic. These 
Ktiuctioi'i b«- men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 
lu'rps'-"’ 8 citizens annually sworn in that capacity. But they were 
not, like the, dikasts for trying causes, distributed into 
by whit* panels or regiments known by a particular letter and 
<wt«und acting together throughout the entire year: they were 
ropc^d. lotted off to sit together only on special occasion and as 
the necessity arose. According t.o the reform now introduced, the 
Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the sanction of the senate 
of Five Hundred, became incompetent cither to pass a new law or 
to repeal a law already in existence ; it could only enact a psepkmn 
—that is, properly speaking, a decree applicable only to a par¬ 
ticular case; though the word was used at Athens in a very large 
sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of general as well as per¬ 
manent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial 
procedure was established. The Thesrnotheta; were directed an¬ 
nually to examine the existing laws, noting any contradictions'or 
double laws on the same matter; and in the first prytany (tenth 
part) of the Attic year, on the eleventh day, an Ekklesia was held, 
in which the first business was to go through the laws seriatim, and 
submit them for approval or rejection ; first beginning with the 
laws relating to the senate, next coming to those of more general 
import, especially such as determined the functions and com¬ 
petence of the magistrates. If any law was condemned by the 
vote of the public assembly, or if any citizen had a new law to 
propose, the third assembly of the Prytany was employed, previous 
to any other business, in the appointment of Nomothetic and in 
the provision of means to pay their salary. Previous notice was 
required to be given publicly by every citizen who had new pro¬ 
positions of the sort to make, in order that the time necessary for 
the sitting of the Nomothetic might be measured according to the 
number of matters to be submitted to their cognizance. Public 
advocates were farther named to undertake the formal defence of 
all the laws attacked, and the citizen who proposed to repeal them 
had to make out his case against this defence, to the satisfaction 
of the assembled Nomothetic. These latter were taken from the 
1 See Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7; Andokidds do Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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6000 sworn dikasts, and were of different numbers according to 
circumstances: sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 
1000—and we may he certain that the number was always con¬ 
siderable. 

The effect of this institution was, to place the making or repeal¬ 
ing of laws under the same solemnities and guarantees iTocedure in 
as the trying of causes or accusations in judicature. We 7„f 
must recollect that the citizens who attended the Ekklesia 
or public assembly were not sworn like the dikasts; nor 
had they the same solemnity of procedure, nor the same trlaK 
certainty of hearing both side's of the question set forth, nor the 
same full preliminary notice. How much # the oath sworn was 
brought to act upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the 
frequent appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with 
the unsworn public assembly. 1 And there can be no doubt that 
the Nomotheta 1 afforded much greater security than the public 
assembly, for a proper decision. That security depended upon 
the same principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional 
arrangements of Athens; upon a fraction of the people casually 
taken, but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—not permanent but delegated for the occasion,—assembled 
under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full exposition of 
both sides of the case. The power of passing psophisms, or special 
decrees, still remained with the public assembly, which was doubt¬ 
less much more liable to be surprised into hasty or inconsiderate 
decision than either the Dikastery or the Nomothetic —in spite 
of the necessity of previous authority from the senate of Five Hun¬ 
dred, before any proposition could be submitted to it. 

1 Demosthen. cent. Timokrat. c. 2o, \ which he cites for governing the pro- 
pp. 725, 726. ’ f Ap’ olv rep Sokc? <rvfuf>4- \ ceedings of the Nomothetic, bear 1111 - 
peiv rtf 7r6\ei roiovros vtipos, ts fiiKucrrT)- i equivocal evidence of a time much later. 
plov yi/torreas avrbs Kvpiwrtpos Zarai, nal , Schumann admits this to a certain ox- 
tSis virb r u>v 6pwfio k&twv yvu}(Tns rots' i tent, and in reference t<» the style of 
^vb)fx6r(ns ■Kpoara^ti \6ui/\ — 'EuOvpucrde, \ these laws—‘‘Illorum quidem fragmen- 
dirb rov btKaa'T'qpiov teal rijs Karayowcnui^ | toruin, quae ill Timokratea, extant, reccu- 
ol StfTrfjliyicrey (Timokrates) rbv 5$} pop, j Iwrcm Solonis white for noun utque oru- 
4kkA4tttcop rhv 7}diK7]K6ra ! compare Do- Hone in apertuni esl.* But it is not 
m os then, co^fc. Eubulid. c. 15. merely the style which proves them to 

See, about the Nometlietre, Schumann, be of post-S<‘Ionian date : it is the men- 
De Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 248 seqq., and tion of post-Solonian institutions, such 
Platner, Prozess und Klagen bey den J as the fen prytanios into which the year 
Attikern, Absohn. ii. 3, 3, p. 53 setjq. j was divided, the ten statues of the 

Both of them ununtain, iu my opinion j Eponymi—all derived from the creation 
erroneously, that the Nomothetic are an of the ten tribes by Kleisthenes. On 
institution of Solon. Demosthenes iu- the careless employment of the name of 
deed ascribes it to Solon (Schumann, p. Solon by the orators whenever they 
208): but this counts in my view for desire to make a strong impression on 
nothing, when I see that all the laws 1 the dikasts, I have already remarked. 
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As an additional security both to the public assembly and the 
Graph?! Para- Nomothetae against being entrapped into decisions con- 
dictmcnt in ' t rar y to existing law, another remarkable provision has 
rniwero? 0 J 0 *' l ,e mentioned—a provision probably introduced 
iiiogai or by Periklcs at the same time as the formalities of law- 
sitions propo " ma ^ in o nieans of specially delegated Nomothetae. 

This was the Graphe Paranomon—indictment for in¬ 
formality or illegality—which might be brought on certain grounds 
against the proposer of any law or any psophism, and rendered 
him liable to punishment by the dikastery. lie was required in 
bringing forward his new measure to take care that it should not 
be in contradiction with any pre-existing law —of if there were 
any such contradiction, to give formal notice of it, to propose the 
repeal of that which existed, and to write up publicly beforehand 
what his proposition was—iu order that there might never be two 
contradictory laws at the same time in operation, nor any illegal 
decree passed either by the senate or by the public assembly. ]f 
he neglected this precaution, he was liable to prosecution under 
the Graphe Paranomon, which any Athenian citizen might, bring 
against him before the dikastery, through the intervention and 
under the presidency of the Thesmothet®. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was originally con¬ 
fined to the special ground of formal contradiction between the 
new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend itself: 
the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by showing that the 
measure which he attacked contradicted not merely the letter, but 
the spirit and purpose of existing laws—and he would proceed 
from hence to denounce, it as generally mischievous and disgraceful 
to the state. In this unmeasured latitude we find the Graphe 
Paranomon at the time of Demosthenes. The mover of a new law 
or psephism, even after it had been regularly discussed and passed, 
was liable to be indicted, and had to defend himself not only 
against alleged informalities in his procedure, hut also against 
alleged mischiefs iu the substance of his measure. If found guilty 
by the dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him by them was 
not fixed, hut variable according to circumstances. For the indict¬ 
ment belonged to that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, 
first a given amount of punishment was proposed by the accuser, 
next another and lighter amount was named by the accused party 
against himself—the dikastery being bound to make their option 
between one and the other, without admitting any third modi¬ 
fication—so that it was the interest even of the accused party to 
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name against himself a measure of punishment sufficient to satisfy 
the sentiment of the (likasts, in order that they might not prefer 
the more severe proposition of the accuser. At the same time, the 
accuser himself (as in other public indictments) was fined in the 
sum of 1000 drachms, unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least 
one-fifth of the suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsi¬ 
bility of the mover, however, continued only one year after the 
introduction of his new law. • If the accusation was brought at a 
greater distance of time than one jear, the accuser could invoke 
no punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law with or without the author, amounted 
■ipxo facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree; 


might be preferred either at some stage; prior to its final Workillgof 
enactment—-as after its acceptance simply by the senate, '! K ‘ 
if it was a decree, or after its approval by the public --eonscrva- 

. . . 'f J r tlve Spirit ill 

assembly, and prior to its going before the Nomothetic, *i | M» a t* 
if it was a law—or after it had reached full completion stmim upon 
by the verdict of the Noinothete. In the former case tious, and 
the indictment staid its farther progress until sentence EVfiint 
had been pronounced by the dikasts. hi'uMnsrf 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative auia> ' 
spirit, to guard the existing laws against being wholly or partially 
nullified by a new proposition. As, in the procedure of the Nomo- 
tbetm, whenever any proposition was made for distinctly repealing 
any existing law, it was thought unsafe to entrust the defence of 
the law so assailed to the chance of some orator gratuitously under¬ 
taking it. Paid advocates were appointed for the purpose. So 
also, when any citizen made a new positive proposition, sufficient 
security was not supposed to he afforded by the chance of oppo¬ 
nents rising up at the time. Accordingly, a farther guarantee was 
provided in the personal responsibility of the mover. That the 
latter, before he proposed a new decree or a new- law, should take 
care that there was nothing in it inconsistent with existing laws— 


or, if there were, that he should first formally bring forward a 
direct proposition for the repeal of such preexistent law—was in 
no way unreasonable. It imposed upon him an obligation such as 
he might perfectly well fulfil. It served as a check upon the use 
of that right, of free speech and initiative in the public assembly, 
which belonged to every Athenian without exception, 1 and which 


1 The privation of this right of public speech (irajifnivia) followed on the con- 
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fW eherlslied % the democracy as much as it was condemned by 
oligarchical thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were 
called upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the per¬ 
plexity of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and being 
obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. In 
modern European governments, even the most free and constitu¬ 
tional, laws have been both made and applied either by select per¬ 
sons or select assemblies, under an organization so different as to 
put out of sight, the idea of personal responsibility on the proposer 
of a new law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, private initiative 
has either not existed at all, or has been of comparatively little 
effect, in law-making; while in the application of laws when made, 
there has always been a permanent judicial body exercising an 
action of its own, more or less independent of the legislature, aiul 
generally interpreting away the text of contradictory laws so as to 
keep up a tolerably consistent course of forensic tradition. But at 
Athens, the fact that the proposer of a new decree, or of a new 
law, had induced the senate or the public assembly to pass it, was 
by no means supposed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the 
proposition was illegal, lie had deceived the senate or the people, 
in deliberately keeping back from them a fact which be knew, or 
at least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf of 
Abusive ex- the Graphe Paranomon as originally conceived and in- 
Gmpiie ram- tended, it will hardly apply to that indictment as applied 

lioniftn after- , . , 1 J , , . , . , Vru 

wards. afterwards m its plenary and abusive latitude. 1 bus 
iEschines indicts Ktcsiphon under it for having under certain 
circumstances proposed a crown to Demosthenes. He begins by 
showing that the proposition was illegal—for this was tiie essential 
foundation of the indictment: he then goes on farther to demon¬ 
strate, in a splendid harangue, that Demosthenes was a vile man 
and a mischievous politician : accordingly (assuming the argument 
to be just) Ktesipliou bad deceived the people in an aggravated 
way—first by proposing a reward under circumstances contrary to 
law, next by proposing it in favour of an unworthy man. The 
first part of the argument only is of the essence of the Graplie 
Paranomon: the second part is in the nature of an abuse growing 
out of it,—springing from that venom of personal and party enmity 
which is inseparable, in a greater or less degree, from free political 

demnation of any citizen to the punish- j 545, c. 27). Compare for tho ol’(gar¬ 
ment called dri/xia, disfranchisement, ehical sentiment, Xenophon, liepubl. 
entire or partial (I)emostheu. cont. j Athen. i. 9. 

.Neacr. p. 1352, c. 9,* cont. Meidiam, p. 
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action, and which manifested itself with virulence at Athens, 
though within the limits of legality. That this indictment, as one 
of the most direct vents for such enmity,%as largely applied and 
abused at Athens, is certain. But though it probably deterred 
unpractised citizens from originating new propositions, it did not 
produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics a 
regular business, and who could therefore both calculate the 
temper of the people, and reckon upon support from a certain knot 
of friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political life, made 
it a boast that he had been thus indicted and acquitted seventy-live 
times. Probably the worst effect which it produced was that of 
encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness which pervades 
so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most illustrious 
manifestations; turning deliberative into judicial eloquence, and 
interweaving the discussion of a law or decree along with a de¬ 
clamatory harangue against the character of its mover. We may 
at the same time add that the Graphe Paranomdn was 
often the most convenient way of getting a law or 
psephism repealed, so that it was used even when the 
annual period had passed over, and when the 
was therefore out of danger—the indictment being then 
brought only against the law or decree, as in the ease 
which forms the subject of the harangue of Demosthenes 
against Leptines. If the speaker of this harangue obtained a 
verdict, be procured at once the repeal of the law or decree, with¬ 
out proposing any new provision in its place ; which he would be 
required to do—if not peremptorily, at least by common usage,— 
if he had carried the law for repeal before the Nomotheta;. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Perikles varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than 200 n imii*rs and 
members—most generally of 500 — and sometimes al^> dikasts, as 
of 1000, 1500, 2000 members, on important trials. 1 ivokits. ' 
Each man received pay front the treasurers called Kolakretae, after 
his day’s business was over, of three oboli or half a drachm: at 


It. way often 
Us' d HS a 
simple way 
of pioCUling 
tile repeal of 
mOVOr mi existing 
law--wilb- 
out personal 
aim against 
lire author of 
the law. 


1 Seo Meier, Attiscli. Process, p. 139. , 
Andokides mentions a trial under the j 
indictment of 7 peupty irapavip-wv, brought , 
by his father Loogoras against a senator | 
named Speusippus, wherein 3000 dikasla ! 
eat—that is the entire body of tleliasts. j 
However, the loose speech so habitual j 
with Andokides renders this statement j 
very uncertain (Andokides do Mysteriis, i 
p. 3, § 29). I. 


Bee Matthim, De Judieiis Atheuien- 
sium, in his Miscellanea Philologiea, vol. 
i. p. 252. Matthiic questions the read¬ 
ing of that passage in Demosthenes 
(cent. Meidiam, p. 585), wherein 2oo 
dikasts are spoken of as sitting in judge¬ 
ment; he thinks it ought to be Trzvra.- 
koct'iovs instead of ftictKfxriov y — but this 
alteration would bo rash. 
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least tins was the amount paid during the early part of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. M. Boeckli supposes that the original pay pro¬ 
posed by Perikles was oDe obolus, afterwards tripled by Kleon; 
but his opinion is open to much doubt. It was indispensable to 
propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce citizens to come, and 
come frequently, if not regularly. Now one obolus seems to hftve 
proved afterwards an inadequate temptation even to the ekkle- 
siasts (or citizens who attended the public assembly), who were 
less frequently wanted, and must have had easier sittings, than the 
dikasts: much less therefore would it he sufficient in the case of 
tlie latter. I incline to the belief that the pay originally awarded 
was three oboli: 1 the rather, as, these new institutions seem to 
have nearly coincided in point of time with the transportation 
of the confederate treasure from Delos to Athens—so that the 
Exchequer would then appear abundantly provided. As to the 
number of dikasts actually present on each day of sitting, or the 
minimum nufhber requisite to form a sitting, we are very imper¬ 
fectly informed. Though each of the ten panels or divisions of 
dikasts included 500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them 
attend. But it also seldom happened, probably, that all the ten 
divisions sat on the same day : there was therefore an opportunity 
of making up deficiencies in division A—when its lot was called 
and when its dikasts did not appear in sufficient numbers—from 
those who belonged to division B or A, besides the supplementary 
dikasts who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions: though 
on all these points we cannot go beyond conjecture. Certain it is, 
however, that the dikasteries were always numerous, and that none 
of the dikasts could know in what causes they would he employed, 
so that it was impossible to tamper with them beforehand. 2 

1 See on this question, Boeukh, Pub- i cont. Nikomach. c. 22; and Aristophan. 
lie Econ. of Athens, eh. xv. p. 23:); K. [ Equit. 1370. Tlie amount of pay may 
E. Hermann, drieeh. Staatsalt. § 1.34. 1 therefore have been sometimes affected 

The proof which M. JBoeckli brings to by this cause, 
show, first, that the original pay was There is a remarkable passage on 
one obolus—next that Kleon was the this point in the treatise of Xenophon, 
first to introduce the triobolus—is in He Kopublic. Athon. iii. (>. He says,—’ 
both cases very inconclusive. 4>e>t Sp, akkd <pri<rl -m xpwai 8 ik/Cuv 

Certain passages from the Scholiast,, ixArrous Si Sixdfav. ’fWyijnlw, 

stating that the pay of the dikasts fine- iav per jroAAa (both Weiske and 
tuated (ovk eirryKtr — fiAAore &Akus Schneider substitute irokkd here in 
f’SfSoTo) do not so naturally indicate a place of iiAiya, which latter makes no 
rise from one obolus to three, as a sense) hhiSivtcli ZiKacrrppia, Zkiym tv 
change backwards and forwards accord- iK&crTip ftrovrcu SutairT-npluy fio-re /cal 
„ to circumstances. How it seems j 8iaiTKfvilira<r0cu fifdiov Uiai tt pbs okiyovs 
that there were some occasions when ' SucucTTas, k<u crvv8ucti<rai (so Schneider 
tie treasury was so very poor that it and Matthiae in place of avviutitreu) 
was doubtful whether the dikasts could irok'v j)tt<w 5oca(®s Sucdfav. 
be .paid; see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. c. 1 ; That there was a good deal of bribery 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations of Perikles and 
Ephialtes—changes full of practical results—the trans- The Athenian 
formation, as well as the complement, of that democra- COIlKlitlltod 
tical system which Kleisthenes had begun and to which 
the tide of Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting m'uu"r'i“ ,ly 
up during the preceding twenty years. The entire force ;i!,wn\Tth« 
of these changes is generally not perceived, because the Xn'fndc'"’" 
popular dikasteries and the Nomothetae are so often 1.™^™/,,,, 
represented as institutions of Solon, and as merely sup- 
plied with pay by Perikles. This erroneous supposition $ , 

prevents all clear view of the growth of the Athenian the Tinny, 
democracy by throwing back its last elaborations to the period of 
its early and imperfect start.. To strip the magistrates of all their 
judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, and the Areo¬ 
pagus of all its jurisdiction except in cases of homicide—providing 
popular, numerous, and salaried dikasts to decide all the judicial 
business at Athens as well as to repeal and enact laws—this was 
the consummation of the Athenian democracy. No serious con¬ 
stitutional alteration (l except the temporary interruptions of the 
Four y undred and the Thirty) was afterwards made until the days 
of Macedonian interference. As Perikles made it, so it, remained 
in the days of Demosthenes — though with a sensible change in the 
character, and abatement in the energies, of the people, rich as 
well as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these numerous dikaste- 
ries at Athens, in comparison with such justice as might waking «r 
have been expected from individual magistrates, we have ilik.tM vries— 
to consider, first.—That personal and pecuniary corrup- numbers 
tion seems to haves been a common vice among the lead- 
ing men of Athens and Sparta, when acting individually timldaiion—' 
or in hoards of a few members, and not uncommon even mm*,*/ 
with the kings of Sparta,—next, That in the Grecian to"c^m^ ca 
cities generally, as we know even from the oligarchical tiu,u 
Xenophon (he particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and great men 
were not only insubordinate to the magistrates, but made a, parade 
of showing that they cared nothing about them. 1 We know also 

at Athens, where individuals could be Timarch. c. 17-22, p. 12-15). But the 
approached and dealt with, is very pro- passage above quoted from Xenophon, 
bable (see Xenoph. de Ropub. Ath. iii. an unfriendly witness, aho.ws that the 
3) : and we may well believe that there precautions taken to prevent corruption 
were also particular occasions on which of the dikasteries were well-devised and 
money was given to the dikasts, some successful, though those precautions 
of whom were punished with death for might sometimes be eluded, 
such corrupt receipt (ASschines cont. 1 Xenophon, De Itepubl. Laced, c. 8. 
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from tlic same unsusj)ectcil source, 1 that while the poorer Athe¬ 
nian citizens who served on shipboard were distinguished for the 
strictest discipline, the lioplites or middling burghers who formed 
the infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens who served 
on horseback the most disobedient of all. To make rich and 
powerful criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed been 
found so difficult everywhere, until a recent period of history, that 
we should be surprised if it were otherwise in Greece. When wc 
follow the reckless demeanour of rich men like Kritias, Alkibiades, 2 
and Meidias, even under the full-grown democracy of Athens, we 
may be sure that their predecessors under the Kleisthenean con¬ 
stitution would have been often too formidable to be punished or 
kept down by an individual archon of ordinary firmness, 3 even 


2. TeKp.aipop.ai tie ravra, tin iv pev roty 
&AAais TtoAeatv ul tivvarcorepoi afire 
0ovAovrat S o k e7v Ta? a. p x d s 
<pofic-7(r0ai, &AAa vopl^ovoi 
rovro di/f A evdepuv elvar tv 
tie rrj 7S.tT9.prrj oi icparurrot teal inrepxovrui 
pdAurra ray apxds, &c. 

Itespeeting the violent proceedings 
committed by powerful men at Thebes, 
whereby it became almost impossible to i 
procure justice against them for fear of j 
being put to death, see Dikfearchus, Vit. j 
Gnec. JHYagm. ed. Fabr. p. 14:'., and 
Polybius, xx. 4, 0 ; xxiii. 2. 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. hi. 5, 18. 

MrjSagajy, e(f>Tj b Sooupdrijs, S> TlepiicAeis, 
o fir Co s - tyyov avrjKeartp irovTjpict vorre7v 
’ AOrjva'iovs' O bpejis, «5‘ efiraieroi 
/xe v e i a iv i v rots v av r i k o7 y, 
evra.nrui'i ti' tv Toty yvpviKo7s dyd an irei- 
6ovrai rots tiricrrkrais, ovtiev&v tie Kara- 
tieearepov tv ro7s ^opois viryjperovcri ro7s 
SiSaoKaAois ; Tovro yap rot, xal 

davpaerrtiv e<rrt m r b r o v s pe v r o t o v- 
rovs t reiOapx e ^ p Tois i(f>e (T rwtri, 
r ov s tie dir A (r a s, k a i rows i it- 
7r € x s, oi ti o k o v cr i KaAoK a ya&ia 
tt p o k e k pi aSai r a> v iroAircbv, 
dir e t $ e <Tr dr a v $ elvai iravrcov. 

2 Sou Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12- 
25; Thucyd. vi. 35, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Alkibiades 
in the assembly, vi. 17; Plutarch, Alki- 
biad. c. 7-8-id, and the Oration of De¬ 
mosthenes against Meidias throughout: 
also Fragm. V. of the UeAapyot of Aris¬ 
tophanes, Meineke, iff' p. 3 128. 

3 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise 
on the Commonwealth of England, ex¬ 
plains the Court of Star-Chamber as 
originally constituted in order “ to deal 
with offenders too stout for the ordinary 
course of justice.” The abundant com¬ 


pounds of the Greek lauguage furnish 
a single word exactly describing this 
same class of offenders—“ TfSpiarotiiKai 
j —the title of one of tho lost comedies 
I of Eupolis ; see Meineke, Historiu Cri- 
tioa Oomieorum Gnecorum, vol. i. p. 
145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in bis Treatise 
on Civil Government, “ There was 
hardly a session of parliament lfom the 
time of Henry III. to Henry V4JL, hut 
laws were enacted for restraining the 
feuds, robberies and oppressions of the 
barons and their dependents on the one 
side-- and to moderate and check the 
excesses and extortions of the royal 
| purveyors on the other; these being 
! the two'capital evils then felt. Kespcet- 
I ing tho tyranny of the ancient baronage, 
even squires as well as others were not 
ashamed to wear the liveries of their 
leaders, and to glory in every badge of 
distinction, whereby they might be 
known to be retained as the bullies of 
such or sucli great men, and to engage 
in their quarrels, just or unjust, right 
or wrong. The histories of those times, 
together with the scutes of the realm, 
inform us that they associated (or as 
they called it, confederated together) in 
great bodies, parading on horseback in 
fairs and markets, and clad in armour, 
to the great terror of jleaceable.Subjects : 
uay, that they attended their mrds to 
parliament, equipped in the same mili¬ 
tary dress, and even dared sometimes 
to present, themselves before the judge 
of assize, and to enter the courts of jus¬ 
tice in a hostile manner—while their 
principals sat with the judges on the 
bench, intimidating the witnesses, and 
influencing the juries by looks, node, 
signs and signals.” (Treatise concern- 
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assuming him to be upright and well-intentioned. Now the dika- 
steries established by Peri kies were inaccessible both to corruption 
and intimidation: their number, their secret suffrage, and the 
impossibility of knowing beforehand what individuals would sit in 
any particular cause, prevented both the one and the other. And 
besides that, the magnitude of their number, extravagant according 


in# Civil Government, p. H57, by Josiah 
Tucker, D.L). London, 1781). 

The whole chapter (pp. ;H'l~rCC>) con¬ 
tains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation 
exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Frogmenta of Sal¬ 
lust, gives a striking picture of the conduct 
of powerful citizens under the Homan Re¬ 
public. f Fragin. lib. i. p. 15H,ed. Dolph.) 

“At discordia, ot avaritia, et ambitio, 
et cetera secundis rebus oriri sueta 
mala, post Carthaginis excidium maxim 5 
aucta Sunt. Nam injuria) validiorum, 
et ob eas disoossio plebis a Patribus, 
aliteqtio dissensiones domi fuere jam 
iude s) principio: uoquo amplius, quam 
vegibus exaetis, dum meins a Tarquinio 
ot bollum grave cum Etruria posit uni 
est. ucquo et modesto jure agitatum : 
dein, servjli imperio patres plebem exer- 
cere: do vita atque tergo, regio more 
consulere: agro pollere, et h cietcris 
ex])ertibus, soli in imperio age re. Qui~ 
bus servitiis, et maxiine fmnoris onere, 
0 ]>pressa plebcs, cum assiduis bell is tri- 
butum simul et militiain tolcraret, ar- 
mata Mont.em Sacrum et. Aventiimm 
insedit. Tumque tribunos plebis, et 
alia sibi jura paravit. Discordiarum et 
certannnis utrimqtie finis fuit secundum 
bollum Punicum.” 

(’omparc the exposition of the condi¬ 
tion of the cities throughout Europe in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, in Hullmann’s Stadto-Wesen 
dos Mittelalters, especially vol. iii. pp. 
19«-190«. W m 

The memorable Prostitution which 
spread through nearly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of naming 
as Podesta or supreme magistrate a per¬ 
son not belonging to the city itself, to 
hold a short time -was the 

expedient which they resorted to for 
escaping the extreme perversion of ju¬ 
dicial and administrative power, arising 
out of powerful family connexions. 
The restrictions which were thought 
necessary to guard against cither favour 
or antipathies on the part of the Podesta, 
are extremely singular (HiiUmann, vol. 


iii. pp. 252-201 yc'/q.). 

** Tlie proceedings of the patrician 
families in these cities (observes Vfuli- 
lnaim) in respect to the debts which 
they owed, was among the worst of the 
many oppressions to which the trading 
classes were exposed at their hands - 
one of the greatest abuses which they 
practised by means of their superior 
position. How often did they even 
maltreat their creditors, who came to 
demand merely what was due to them!” 
(StaclteAVeson, vol. ii. p. 220.) 

Machiuvel’s History of Florence illus¬ 
trates, throughout, the inveterate habit 
of the powerful families to set them¬ 
selves above the laws and judicial au¬ 
thority. Indeed he seems to regard 
this as an incorrigible chronic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring 
disputes between powerful men and the 
body of the people. “ The people (he 
says) desire to live according to the 
laws; the great men desire to overrule 
the laws : it is therefore impossible that 
the two should march in harmony.” 
“ Vol undo il popolo vivere secondo le 
leggi, e i potent! coiuandare a quelle, 
non e possibile che capino iusieme” 
(Machiavelli, Intone Florentine, iiv. ii. 
p. 7i), ad ami. 1282). 

The first book of the interesting tale, 
called the Promessi Sposi, of Manzoni, 
—itself full of historical matter, and 
since published with illustrative notes 
by the historian (Jantu —exhibits a state 
of judicial ad mini st, rati on, very similar 
to that above described, in the Milanese, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; demonstrated by repeated 
edicts, all ineffectual, to bring powerful 
men under the real control of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, in 
the principal governments of modern 
Europe, are now completely under the 
control of the laws, the modern reader 
is apt to suppose that this is the natural 
state of things. It is therefore not un¬ 
important to pioduce some references 
(which might be indefinitely multiplied) 
reminding him of the very different 
phuenomena which past history exhibits 
almost everywhere. 
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to our ideas of judicial business, was essential to this tutelary effect 1 
—it served farther to render the trial solemn and the verdict 
imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may see by 
the fact, that in important causes the dikastery was doubled or 
tripled. Nor was it possible by any other means than numbers 8 to 
give dignity to an assembly of citizens, of whom many were poor, 
some old, and all were, despised individually by rich accused per¬ 
sons who were brought before them—as Aristophanes and Xeno¬ 
phon give us plainly to understand. 3 If we except the strict and 


1 The number of Roman judiees em¬ 
ployed to try a criminal cause under the 
r/Hcr.stiows }>crpHu<p. in the last century 
and a half of the Republic, seems to 
have varied between 3 00, 75, 70, 50, 
51, 32, See. (LabouJaye, Essai sur les 
Loix Oiminellcs des Romanis, p. 530. 
Paris, 1845.) 

In the time of Augustus, there was a 
total of 4000 judiees at Rome, distri¬ 
buted into four decuries (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxiii. I, 31). 

The venality as well as the party cor¬ 
ruption of ther'C Roman judiees or 
jurors, taken from the senatorial and 
equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state,—was well 
known and flagrant (Appian, Bell. Civ. 
i. 22, 35, 37 ; Laboulaye, ibid. p. 217- 
227; Waller, Gesehiehte des Roinischen 
Reelits, eh. xxviii. sec# 23*7, 238; Asco- 
nius in Ciceron. Verrin. pp. 1-41-145, 
ed. Orell.; and Cicero himself, in the 
remarkable letter to Atticus, Ep. ad 
Attic, i. 10). 

2 Numerous dikastcries taken by lot 
seem to have been established in later 
times in Rhodes and other Grecian cities 
(though Rhodes was not democratically 
constituted) and to have worked satis¬ 
factorily. Sallust says (in his Oratio 
II. ad Ctesarem de Republic^ ordinaiuM, 
p. 531, ed. Oort.), “Judiees h panels 
proban, regrmm est; ex pocunia legi, 
jn hones turn. Quart* omnes prinno chassis 
judicare placet; sod numero pi urea quam 
judicaut. Neque Rbodios, neque alias 
civitates unqiuim siionun judiciorum 
pocnituit; ubi promiscue dives et pau- 
j>er, ut cuiqno aors tulit, de maximis 
rebus juxta ac de minimis disceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous judica¬ 
ture, in a republic where there is no 
standing army or official force profes¬ 
sionally constituted, as the only means 
of enforcing pub] i c -minded j u stice agai nst 
powerful criminals, is insisted upon by 
Maeliiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, 
lib. i. c. 7. 


“ Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a forti- 
ficazione della soprascritta c.onclusione, 
V accidente seguito pur in Firenze contra 
Piero Soderini : il quale al fcutfco segul 
per non essere in quella rejmblica alcuuo 
rnodo di accuse contro alia ambizione 
dei potenti cittadiui: perdu* lo accusare 
un potente a otto giudici in una repub* 
lica, non ba^ta: bisogna die i gindici 
siano assai, perdu*, pochi seinpre fanno 
a modo de’ pochi/’ &c. : compare the 
whole of the same chapter. 

I add another remarkable passage of 
Maeliiavel—Discorso sulla Riforma (of 
Florence, addressed to Pope Leo X.), 

| pp. Ill), 120. vol. iv. of the complete 
edition of his works, 1813. 

“ E necessarissimo in una repubbliea 
questo ricorso, percht) i pochi cittadiui 
non hanno ardire di pun ire gli uomini 
grandi, e pern bisogna die a tale effetto 
concorrano assai cittadiui, acoioche il 
giudicio si naseonda, e nascoudendosi, 
ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

3 Arisfcophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophon, 

, Rep. Atli. i. 18. We aro not to suppose 
that all the dikasts who tried a cause 
were veiy poor : Demosthenes would 
not talk to very poor men as to “the 
slave whom each of thorn might have 
i left at home” (Demosthenes cent. Ste- 
phau. A. c. 26. p. 1127). 

It was erimiual by law in the dikasts 
1 to receive bribes in the exercise of their 
| functions, as well M in every citizen to 
! give money to them (Domonth. cent. 

I Stcph. B. c. l:s. p. 1137 ). And it seems 
perfectly safe to affirm that in practice 
the dikasts were never tampered with 
beforehand: had the fact been other¬ 
wise, we must have seen copious allu¬ 
sions to it in the many free-spoken 
' pleadings which remain to us (just as 
there are in the Roman orators): whereas 
in point of fact there are hardly any 
such allusions. The word SeKdsJW (in 
Isokrates de i'ac. Or. viii. p. 169. sect. 
63) does not allude to obtaining by cor¬ 
rupt means verdicts of dikasts in the 
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The Athenian 
dikaster it-8 
are Jury- 
irial applied 
on the broad¬ 
est scale-ex¬ 
hibiting both 
its excel¬ 
lences and its 


peculiar educational discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries 
afforded the only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for 
getting redress against powerful criminals, public as well as private, 
and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing hut Jury-trial applied on a scale 
broad, systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond all 
other historical experience—and that they therefore ex¬ 
hibit in exaggerated proportions both the excellences and 
the defects characteristic of the jury-system, as compared 
with decision by trained and professional judges. All 
the encomiums, which it is customary to pronounce upon form - 
jury-trial, will he found predicable of the Athenian dikasteries in 
a still greater degree : all the reproaches, which can he addressed 
on good ground to the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries 
also, though in a l*ss degree. Such parallel is not less just, 
though the dikasteries, as the most democratical feature of demo¬ 
cracy itself, have been usually criticised with marked disfavour — 
every censure or sneer or joke against them which can he found in 
ancient authors, comic as well as serious, being accepted as true 
almost to the letter; while juries are so popular an institution, 
that their merits have been over-stated (in England at least) and 


their defects kept out of sight. The theory 
dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial as n 
England since the Revolution of lt>88, are one and the same: 


of the Athenian 
has prevailed in 


dikastery, but to obtaining by such 
means votes for offices in the public 
assembly, where the ejection took place 
by show of hands. Isok rates says that 
this was often done in his time, and so 
perhaps it may have been; but in the 
case of the dikasteries, much bettor 
security was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his 
rioArretcu, Fragin. xi. p. 09, ed. Neu¬ 
mann: compare Im*pokratiou v. Atxd- 
Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 14; and 
Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that Anytus 
was the first person who taught the art 
tou ret htuaarrjpia, a short tune 

before the %ittlo of iEgospotami. But 
besides that the information on this 
point is to the last degree vague, we 
may remark that between the defeat of 
the oligarchy of Four Hundred, and the 
battle of JSgOBpotami, the financial and 
political condition of Athens was so ex¬ 
ceedingly embarrassed, that it may well 
be doubted whether she could maintain 


the paid dikasteries on the ordinary 
footing. Both all the personal service 
of tbo citizens, and all the public money, 
must have been put in requisition at 
that time for defence against the enemy, 
without leaving any surplus for other 
purposes; there was not enough even to 
afford constant pay to the soldiers and 
sailors (compare Tliueyd. vi. 91; viii. 
69, 71, ?<>, bO). If therefore in tiiis 
time of distress, the dik;istcries were 
rarely convoked, and without any cer¬ 
tainty of pay, a powerful accused person 
might find it more easy to tamper with 
them beforehand, than it had been be¬ 
fore, or than it came to be afterwards, 
when the system was regularly in opera¬ 
tion. We can hardly reason with safety 
therefore, from the period shortly pre¬ 
ceding the battle of iEgospotami, either 
to that which preceded the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition, or to that which followed the 
subversion of the Thirty, 
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recourse to a certain number of private citizens, taken by cbance 
or without possibility of knowing beforehand who they will be, 
sworn to bear fairly and impartially plaintiff and defendant, 
accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict according to their 
consciences upon a distinct issue before them. But in Athens this 
theory was worked out to its natural consequences ; while English 
practice, in this respeet*as in so many others, is at variance with 
English theory. The jury, though an ancient and a constant 
portion of the judicial system, has never been more than a portion 
—kept, in subordination, trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful 
crown and by judges presiding over an artificial system of law. 
In the English state trials, down to a period not long before the 
Revolution of 1G88, any jurors who found a verdict contrary to the 
dictation of the judge were liable t.o fine; and at an earlier period 
(if a second jury on being summoned found an opposite verdict) 
even to the terrible punishment of attaint. 1 *And though, for the 
last century and a half, the verdict of the jury has been free as to 
matters of fact, new trials having taken the place of the old attaint 
— yet the ascendency of the presiding judge over their minds, and 
his influence over the procedure as the authority on matters of law, 
has always been such as to overrule the natural play of their 
feelings arid judgement as men and citizens 2 —sometimes to the 

1 Mr. Jaidnio, ill hirithitercsting and without some murmuring against, it; 
valuable publication, Criminal Trials, ami it waa not until more than a Ren¬ 
voi. i. p. n,'>, after giving an account tury after it, in the reign of Charles II., 
of the trial of Sir Nicholas Throok- that a solemn decision was pronounced 
morton in 1 />;>.>, for high treason, and against its legality 

his acquittal, observes There is one . . . . “In the reign of James I. 
circumstance in this trial, which ought it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
not to be passed over without an ob- Kgerton, together with the two Chief 
Nervation. It appears that after the Justices and the Chief Baron, that when 
trial was over, the jury were required a party indicted is found un thu 

to give recognizances to answer for it iul, the juiy shall not be questioned; 
their verdict, and were afterwards im- but on the other side, when the jury 
prisoned for nearly eight months and hath <irqnilin( a felon or a traitor against 
heavily fined by a sentence of the Star- manifest proof, they may be charged in 
chamber. Such was the security which the Star-chamber for their partiality in 
the trial by jury afforded to the subject finding a manifest offender not guilty, 
in those tunes; and such were the After the abolition of the Star-chamber, 
perils to which jurors were then ex- there were several instances in the 
posed, who ventured to act upon their reign of Charles II., in which it was 
concientious opinions in state prose- resolved that both grand and petit 
cations! But even these proceedings juries might be fined for giving verdicts 
against the jury, monstrous as they | against plain evidence and the directions 
appear to our improved notions of the \ of the court." Compare Mr. Amos’s 
administration of justice, must not be | Notes on Forteseuo, JL)e Laudibus Le- 
considored as a wanton exercise of un- gum Anglia), c. 27. 
lawful power on this particular oeea- " llespecting the French juries, M# 
non. The fact is that the judges of j Cottu (Reflexions sur la Justice Crimi- 
Eugland had for centuries before oxer- j nolle, p. 79) remarks, - 
clsed a similar authority, though not ‘ Le d&sir ardent do bien faire dont 
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detriment, much oftener to the benefit (alwnys excepting political 
trials), of substantial justice. Hut in Athens the dibasts judged of 
the law as well as of tin; fact. The laws were not numerous, and 
were couched in few, for the most part familiar, words. To deter¬ 
mine how the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were undis¬ 
puted, the law invoked was properly applicable to them, were parts 
of the integral question submitted to therft, and comprehended in 
their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery construed the law for 
itself without being bound to follow the decisions of those which 
had preceded it, except in so far as such analogy might really 
influence the convictions of the members. They were free, self- 
judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, but at the same 
time uutrammeled by the awe-striking ascendency, of a profes¬ 
sional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspirations of their own 
consciences, and recognising no authority except the laws of the 
city, wdtli which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since 1(588, has been 
politically most, valuable, as a security against the en- ti,,,™,,,!.;- 
croaclunents of an anti-popular executive. Tartly for 
this reason, partly for others not necessary to state here, jjj,j:'“) 
it has had greater credit as an instrument of judicature ",'-! ! '!i!,,n 1 ' l ' ly 


generally, and has been supposed to produce much more 
of what is good in English administration of justice, than 


strongly lo 
tin- Athenian 
(ItkasiorieH. 


really belongs to it. Amidst the unqualified encomiums so fre¬ 
quently bestowed upon the honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of 
appreciation, the practical instinct- for detecting falsehood and 
resisting sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and put into 
a jury-box—comparatively little account is taken cither of the aids, 


Ion jurds sent gendraloment animus, el 
la erainte de sYgarer, les jette dans line 
obeissance passive li V impulsion qui 
lour est. doundo par le president de la 
(Jour d’Assise, ot si ce magi,strut sail 
s’ornparcr do leur estime, alors lour 
confianee en lui lie commit plus de 
lx ►mes. 11s le cousidOront comine 
rebuilt) qui doit leu guider dans To!)- j 
Semite qui les euvironne, et pleins d’un 
respect aveugia pour son opiuion, ils 
n attendeut quo la manifestation qu’il 
leur en fait pour la sanetionner par lour 
declaration. Ainsi an lieu de deux 
juges que 1*accuse devoit avoir, il li’en 
a Iden souvont qti’un soul, qui est le 
president de la Cour d’Assise.” 

Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part 
of hia work, Ueber die Gotten tlichkoit 
und Miiiidlichkeit der Gerechtigkeits- 
VOL, IV. 


! pH ego, which contains his review of the 
j French judicial system, Ueber die G'e- 
I rieditsvcrtassung Frankreichs, Abt. iii. 
! 11. v. ]). 477) confirms this statement 
; from a large observation of the French 
i courts of justice. 

The habit of the French juries, in so 
many doubtful cases, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of seven 
against five (in which case the law 
{ threw the burthen of actual eondemna- 
I tion upon the judges present in court, 

| directing their votes to be counted 
j along with those of the jury), is a re- 
j markable proof of this aversion of the 
jury to the responsibility of decision : 
see Feuerbach, ibid. p. 481 so/. Com¬ 
pare also the treat Ye of the same au¬ 
thor, Betraehtungou iiber das, Ge- 
schworneii-Gericht. p. 180-108. * 

K 
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or of the restrictions, or of the corrections in the shape of new 
trials, under which they act, or of the artificial forensic medium 
into which they are plunged for the time of their service: so that 
the theory of the case presumes them to be more of spontaneous 
agents, and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the 
practice confirms. Accordingly, when we read these encomiums in 
modern authors, we shall (hid that both the direct benefits ascribed 
to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed justice, ami stall 
more its indirect benefits in improving and educating the citizens 
generally—might, have been set forth yet more emphatically in a 
laudatory harangue of Perikles about the Athenian dikastories. If 
it be true that an Englishman or an American counts more cer¬ 
tainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict from a jury of his 
country than from a permanent professional judge, much more 
would this he the feeling of an ordinary Athenian, when he com¬ 
pared the.dikasterics with the archou. The juror hears and judges 
under full persuasion that be himself individually stands in need 
of.the same protection or redress invoked by others: so also did 
the dikast. As to the effects of jury-trial in ditlWmg respect, to 
the laws and constitution—in giving to every citizen a personal 
interest in enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—in 
imparting' a sentiment, of dignity to small and poor men, through 
the discharge of a. function exalted as well as useful—in calling 
forth the patriotic sympathies, and exercising the mental capacities 
of every individual—all these effects were produced in a. still 
higher degree by the dikastories at Athens; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, without any 
professional judge, upon whom they could throw the responsibility 
of deciding for them.* 


1 I transcribe from an eminent, law- j 
yer of the United States—Mr. Living- j 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the 
State of Louisiana (Preface, p. P2-P>), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial hy Jury. 
It contains little more than the topics 
commonly insisted on, but it, ia ex¬ 
pressed with peculiar warmth, and with 
the greater fulness, inasmuch as the 
people of Louisiana, for whom the 
author was writing, had no familiarity 
with the institution and its working. 
The reader will observe that almost 
everything here said, in recommenda¬ 
tion of the jury, might have been urged 
by Perikles with much truer and wider 
application, in enforcing bis transfer of 
judicial power from individual magis- I 


trates to the dikast,cries. 

f ‘By our constitution f i. r. in Loui¬ 
siana), the right of a trial by jury is 
secured to the accused, but it ia not 
exclusively established. This however 
may be done by law, and there are so 
many strong reasons in its favour, that 
it has been thought proper to insert in 
the code a precise declaration that in 
all criminal prosecutions, the trial by 
jury is a privilege which cannot bo 
renounced. Were it left entirely at 
the option of the accused, a desire to 
propitiate the favour of the judge, igno¬ 
rance of his interest, or the confusion 
incident to his situation, might induce 
him to waive the advantage of a trial 
by his country, and thus by degrees 
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Oil tlie other hand, the imperfections inherent, in jury-trial were 
likewise disclosed in an exasperated form under the Athenian 


accustom the people to a spectacle 
which they ought never to behold—a 
single man determining the fact, ap¬ 
plying the law, and disposing at his 
will of the life, liberty, and reputation 
of a citizen .... Those who advocate 
tiro present disposition of our laws say 
--admitting the trial by jury to be an 
advantage, the law does enough when 
it gives the accused the option to avail 
himself of its benefits: he is the best 
judge whether it will bo useful to him: 
and it would be unjust to direct him 
in so important a choice. Tin's argu¬ 
ment is specious, but not solid. There 
a,re reasons, and some have already 
been stated, to show that this choice 
cannot be freely overcised. There is 
moreover another interest besides that 
of the culprit to be e- nsideivd. It lie 
be guilty, the state has an interest in 
his conviction: and whether guilty or 
innocent, it lias a higher interest,— 
that the fact should be fairly canvassed 
before judges inaccessible to inlluence. 
and unbiassed by any false views of 
official duty. It lias an interest in the 
character of its administration of jus¬ 
tice, and a paramount duty to perform 
in rendering it free from suspicion. It 
is not. true therefore to say. that the 
laws do enough when they give the 
choice between a fair and impartial 
trial, and one that is liable to the 
greatest objections. They must do 
more—-they must restrict that, choice, 
so as not to suffer ail ill-advised indi¬ 
vidual to degrade them into instruments 
of ruin, though if should be voluntarily 
inllicted; or of death, though that death 
.should be suicide.” 

“ Another advantage of rendering this 
mode of trial obligatory is, that it 
diffuses the most valuable information 
among every rank of citizens: it is a 
school, of which every jury that is 
impanelled is a separate class, where 
the dictates of the laws and the conse¬ 
quence cf disobedience to them are 
practically*taught. The frequent exer¬ 
cise of these important functions more¬ 
over gives a sense of dignity and self- 
respect, not only becoming to the cha¬ 
racter of a free citizen, but which adds 
to his pri vate happiness. Neither party- 
spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, can 
deprive him of his share in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, though they can 
humble the pride of every ofcher office and 


vacate every other place. 15 very time he 
is called upon to act in this capacity, 
he must feel that thouyh placed in per- 
haps the humblest station, he is yet the 
yitard'am if the fife , the. liberty , and the 
reputation of his feflo»'-edftints tnjaiusf 
injustice an t <ny>e< ‘aio/t. : and, that ■/chile 
his plain ii/idemt.iUtduat lets been found the 
best, ref aye for innocence, his inrorritjil tbit 
tatc.p tty is prououi/i ed, a sure pit dye that 
1 /uiff irt/l not esrnpc. A state whose 
most oh ware < it liens are thus indivi¬ 
dually elevated to perform those august 
functions ; who are alternately, the 
defenders of the injured, the dread of 
the guilty, the vigilant guardians of 
the constitution; without whose con¬ 
sent- no punishment can be inflicted, no 
disgrace incurred ; who can by their 
\oiee arrest the blow of oppression, and 
direct the hand of justice 1 wdiore to 
strike — such a state can never sink 
into slavery, or easily submit to oppres¬ 
sion. Corrupt riders may pervert. the 
constitution : ambitious demagogues 
may violate its precepts: foreign in¬ 
fluence may control its operations: but 
while the people enjoy the trial by 
jury, taken by lot from among them¬ 
selves, they cannot cease to be free. 
The information it spreads, the sense 
of dignify and independence it- inspires, 
the courage, it, creates- -will always give 
them an energy of resistance that can 
grapple with encroachments, and a re¬ 
novating spirit that will make arbitrary 
power despair. The enemies of free¬ 
dom know this : they know how ad¬ 
mirable a vehicle it is, to convey the 
contagion of- those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power, 
and they therefore guard against its 
introduction with more care than they 
would take to avoid pestilential dis¬ 
ease. In countries w here it already 
exists, they insidiously endeavour to 
innovate, because they dare not openly 
destroy; changes inconsistent with the 
spirit of the institution are introduced, 
under the plausible pretext of improve¬ 
ment: the common class of citizens arc 
too ill-in formal to perform the functions 
of jurors—a selection is necessary. This 
choice must be confided to an agent 
of executive power, and must be made 
among the most eminent for education, 
wealth, an (^respectability : so that after 
several successive operations o£ppoliticul 
chemistry, a shining result may be 
K 2 
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system. Both juror and dikast represent- the average man of the 
ittiperfec- time ami of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 

tions of jury- . . n ... ' . .. . 

trial exag- pecuniary corruption or personal tear,-—deciding accorcl- 
prwiiiun- 0 i ing to what he thinks justice or to some genuine 
teri.-s, ‘ s feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or patriotism, which in 
reference to the case before him he thinks as good as justice—hut 
not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices, all of 
which act the more powerfully because there is often no conscious¬ 
ness of their presence, and because they even appear essential to 
his idea of plain and straightforward good sense. According as a 
jury is composed of Catholics or Protestants, Irishmen or English¬ 
men, tradesmen, farmers, or inhabitants of a frontier on which 
smuggling prevails,—there is apt to prevail among them a cor¬ 
responding bias. At the time of any great national delusion, such 
as the Popish Plot—or of any powerful local excitement, such as 
that of the Church and King mobs at Birmingham in 17U1 against 
Dr. Priestley and the Dissenters—juries are found to perpetrate 


obtained, freed indeed from all repub¬ 
lican dross, but without any of the 
intrinsic value that is found in tho 
rugged, but inflexible integrity, and 
incorruptible worth, of the original 
composition- Men impanelled by this 
process bear no resemblance but m 
name to the stunt;/, honest, unlettered 
jnn>r$ »di> don re no dhfuiti) hot fnon the 
ptuform wee of their duties ; nml the 
momentary e cereof n'hose fnnet.ions i/ives i 
no time for the n',„f of corruption or the 
inftnrure of fear. By innovations such 
as these the institution is so changed 
as to leave nothing t.<» attach the affec¬ 
tions or awaken the interest of the 
people, and it is neglected as an use¬ 
less, or abandoned as a mischievous 
contrivance.” 

Consistently with this earnest admi¬ 
ration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, by 
the provisions of his code, limits very 
materially the interference of the pre¬ 
siding judge, thus bringing back the 
jurors more nearly to a similarity with 
the Athenian dikasts (p. 85); “l re¬ 
strict the charge of the judge to an 
o]union of the law and to the repetition 
of the evidence, only when required by 
any one of the jury. The practice of 
repeating all the testimony from notes, 
—always (from the nature of tilings) 
imperfectly, not seldom inaccurately, 
and sometimes carelessly taken,—has 
a double disadvantage; makes the 
jurors, who rely more on the judge’s j 
notes than on their own memory, inat- | 


1 tentive to the evidence; and it gives 
j them an imperfect copy of that which 
tins nature of the trial by jury requires 
- that they should record in their own 
minds. Forced to rely upon them¬ 
selves, the necessity will quicken their* 
attention, and it. will bo only when 
they disagree in their recollection that 
recourse v\ ill be had to the notes of the 
judge.” Mr. Livingston goes on to add, 
that the judges, from their old habits 
acquired as practising advocates, are 
i scarcely ever neutral—almost always 
, take a side—and generally against the 
| prisoners on trial. 

j The same considerations as those 
! which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jury-trial, 
are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in Ins translation of Sir Richard 
i Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, enlarged 
with many valuable reflections on the 
different shape which the jury-svsteni 
has assumed in England and France 
j ( Dim l’ouvoirs et ties Obligations des 
j Jury, traduit de l’Anglois, par Charles 
i Comte, 2d ed. Paris, 1828, with preli- 
| miliary Considerations sur le I'ouvoir 
j Judieiaire, pp. 100 «?</»/.). 

I The length of this note forbids my 
1 citing anything further cither from tho 
j eulogistic observations of Sir llichard 
! Phillips or from those of M. Comte; but 
they would bo found (like those of 
Mr. Livingston) even more applicable 
to the dikasteries of Athens than to tho 
juries of England and America. 
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what a calmer age recognises to have been gross injustice. A 
jury, who disapprove of the infliction of capital punishment for a 
particular crime, will acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evi¬ 
dence of guilt. It is probable that a delinquent, indicted for any 
state offence before the dikastery at Athens,—having only a private 
accuser to contend against, with equal power of speaking in his 
own defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him—would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America ; and better than he would have had in England 
down to the seventeenth century. 1 Juries bring the common 


Mr. Jardine ('Criminal Trials, Intro- 
duct. p. 8) observes, that the “ pro¬ 
ceedings against person-* accused of state 
offences in the earlier periods of our 
history, do not deserve the. name of 
trials : they were a mere mockery of 
justice/’ &c. 

Respecting what English juries have 
been, it is curious to peruse the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Mr. Dailies Harrington, 
Observations on the Statutes, p. 400. 
In remarking on a statute of Henry VII. 
A.i>. H04, he says— 

“The L' 1st chapter recites — ‘That 
perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among sueli 
persons as passen and been impanelled 
in issue, joined between party and 
party.’ 

‘ This offence bath been before t his 
statute complained of in preambles to 
several laws, being always the perjury 
of i\ juror, who finds a verdict contrary 
to his oath*ami not that which we hear 
too much of at present, in the witnesses 
produced at a trial. 

“In the Dance of Death, written 
originally in French by Marharcl, and 
translated by John Lydgate, in this 
reign, with some additions to adapt it 
to English characters—a juryman is 
mentioned, who had often been bribed 
forgiving a false verdict,which shows 
the offence to have been very common. 
The sheriff, who summoned the jury, 
was likewise greatly accessory to this 
crime, by summoning those who were 
most partial and prejudiced. Oarew, 
in his account of Cornwall, informs us 
that it was a common article in an 
attorney's bill to charge pro umicitia 
vicccomitis. 

‘ It is likewise remarkable, that par¬ 
tiality and perjury in jurors of the city 
of London is more particularly com* 


j plained of than in other parts of Eng¬ 
land, by the preamble of this ami other 
statutes. fellow informs us that in 
14(>8, many jurors of this city were 
punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of 
having been tampered with by the par¬ 
ties to the suit. He likewise complains 
that this crying offence continued in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, when he 
wrote ins account of London : and 
Fuller, in iiis English Worthies, men¬ 
tions it as a proverbial saying, that 
London juries Jiang half and save half. 
<3 raft on also, in his Chronicle, informs 
us that the Chancellor of the diocese 
of London was indicted for a murder, 
and that the bishop wrote a letter to 
Cardinal Woisey, in behalf of his ollicer, 
to stop the prosecution, ‘because J,on- 
don juries were so piejudieed, that they 
would find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain.’ 

“ The punishment for a false verdict 
by the petty jury is by writ of attaint: 
and the. statute directs, that half ot the 
grand jury, when the trial is per m.o- 
(UrUtirm lbi;/na' 3 shall be strangers, not 
Londoners. 

‘ And there's no I-ondmi jury, but are led 
In evidence as iar by common tame. 

As they are by present deposition.' 

(lien Jenson's Magnetic Lady, Act III. So. 3.) 

“It appears by L r > Henry VI. c. 5 
(which likewise recites the great in¬ 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the 
strongest teams,, that in every attaint 
there were ‘hirteen defendants — the 
twelve jurors w ho gave the verdict and 
| the plaintiff or defendant who had ob- 
1 tabled it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used coirupt means to procure 
this reason, if the verdict was 
| given in favour of the crown, no attaint 
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feeling sis well as the common reason # of the public—or often 
indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions of the 
public—to dictate the application of the law to particular cases. 
They are a protection against anything worse—especially against 
such corruption or servility as are liable to taint permanent official 
persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything better. Now 


the dikast trial fit Athens effected 
only the same ingredients of error 
jury: but it had them in stronger 

could bo brought, because the king ‘ 
could not be joined as a defendant, with ; 
the jury wlm wore prosecuted." 

Oumparo also Ute same work, p. W4~ ; 
457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on Kortcwcue j 
do Laudib. Leg. Anglin', c. 11. . j 

1 In France, jury-trial was only intro¬ 
duced for the iirst time b^ the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in 17!»o; and then ! 
only for criminal procedure: I tran¬ 
scribe the follow ing remarks on the 
working of it from the instructive ; 
article in Merlin’s ‘ Repertoire de Ju- ; 
risprudence,’ aiticle Jttrr, Though ; 
written iu a spirit very favourable to , 
the jury, it proclaims the reflections of i 
an observing lawyer on the temper and ; 
competence of the jurymen whom he i 
liad Keen in action, ami on their dispo¬ 
sition to pronounce the verdict accord¬ 
ing to the U'.i.timj which the case before 
them inspired. 

(t Pourquoi faut-il <pi’une institution 
cjui rassure les citoyens contrc Fendur- I 
cissement et la prevention si funesto a i 
V innocence, quo pout produire 1'habi- 
tude de j tiger les crimes .... qu’une 
institution qui domic pour jnges a mi 
aecus<5, dew citoyens indopendans ile 
toute espcce d’influenoe, wow pairs, sew 
egaux .... pourquoi faut-il quo 
cette institution, dont les formes sent 
simples, touchantcs, ‘ patriarchal es, dont 
la theorie t latte et out mine I’owprit par 
une seduction irresistible, ait ete si 
ho uvout mvjconnuo, trout pie par l'ig- 
norance ct la pusillanimite, prostitiidc 
peut-etre par uno vile et coupable cor¬ 
ruption? 

“Rendons pourtant justice aux erreurs, 
memo a la prevarication, des jures: il.s 
out troj> de foist acquitte lew eoupables, 
lnaia il n’a paw encore dte prouve qu’ilw 
euwsent, jamais fait coulcr une goutto do 
sang innocent: ct si Ton pouvoit sup- 
poser qu’ils dissent vu quelquefois Je 
crime Ih, ou il iTy en avoit qu’une 
apparencc troinpeuwe et faussc, ce ne 


the same object, and had m it 
and misdecisiou, as the English 
dose, 1 without the counteracting 

Remit pas lour conscience qu’il fandroit 
accuser : eo seroit la fatality malheur- 
euse des c ire on stances qui nuroient 
aecompagne I'accusation, et qui auroit 
trompc do memo lew juges lew plus 
penetrans et lew plus Vxerces h re- 
ehercher la verito et il la dcmcler du 
mensouge. 

“Maiw low rcproclms qu’ont sonvent 
meritds lew jures, cYst d'.ivoir cede h. 
unr /<<".„s<‘ com m id'n it ton, on h l'interot 
quVtoient parvenus a lour inspirin' lew 
families d’accusep qui avoieut un rang 
dans la wocictc : e’ost sou vent d’etre 
snrtiw do lours attributions, qui so 
bornent h apprecier lew fails, of. lew 
juger d’une man tore didorente de la loi. 
J*ai at cent cxnn)>(cs dc tex ■usurpations 
(ft; ptmnur ct tfc re dc^poti'-nu; ties yin's. 
Ti'op sou vent ils out vouiu voir tine 
action iimocente, lit oil la loi avoit dit 
qu’il y avaif un crime, el alors ils n’ont 
paw craint de we jouer de la. verite pour 

tromper eb cinder la, loi.”. 

14 Scra-t-il possible d’ameliorer I’insti- 
tution des jurtY, et d’en yrtfvenir lew 
I ecartw sou vent trop neandakiux? (3ar- 
donw-nouy d’en don lor. q>ue Ton com¬ 
mence par composer 1c jury tie pro* 
prietairew interewses *h punir le crime 
pour le rendre plus rani: quo surtout 
on cn oloigrie Ior artisans, lew petits 
cultivalours, homines chez qui wans 
doute la probite est hereiiwement fort 
commune, maiw dont l’esprit est pen 
exorce, et qui aecoutumew aux defe- 
reiiccs, aux egards, cfcdent toujourw k 
rophiion de ceuxde leurs colleguew dont 
le rang ost plus distingue : ou qui, fami¬ 
liarises minluflfent avee lew idc5es rela¬ 
tives h Jem* profession, n’out jamais 
eu, daiiR tout le reste, quo des idees 
d’empruut ou d’inspiration. On sait 

qu’aujourdhui ce wont ces homines quit 
danw presqne toute la France forment 
toujours la majority des j unis: met tea 
hu milieu d’eux un homme d’un ctat 
plus clove, d’un esprit delie, d’uno 
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autliority of a judge, and without the benefit of a procedure such 
as has now been obtained in England. The feelings of the dikasts 
counted for more, and their reason for less: not merely because of 
their greater numbers, which naturally heightened the pitch of 
feeling in each individual—but also because the addresses of orators 
or parties formed the prominent part of the procedure, and the 
depositions of’witnesses only a very subordinate part. The di- 


elocution facile, il entminera serf col¬ 
logues, il ddcidera la deliberation: et si 
cot. houiuio a Jo jugemont faux ou le 
ciour eorrompu, cotte deliberation sera 
neoessaireinont mauvaise. 

“ Mais pouiTa-t-on parvenir it vaincre 
1’insoucianee dos pioprietaires riches ot 
eclairds, h, lour faire abandoimor lours 
at tail os, lours families, lours habitudes, 
pour les ontfljpner dans les villus, ot 
lour y fairo mnplir den functions qui 
tourmontenl quelquolbis la probite, et 
donnont dcs inquietudes d aidant plus 
vivos quo la conscience; out plus deli¬ 
cate ? I Vmrquoi non '( Pourouoi les 
monies classes do eitoyens qui dans les 
liuit ou dix premiers mois do 17ff~, so 
jiortaiont aveo tanl do y.rlo a I’oxercioe 
de cos fond, ions, les fuiroieut-elies 
aujmirdhui? surtout si, pour les y rap- 
pok-r, la loi fait mouvoir les deux 
grands rossorts ^qui sont dans sa main, 
si tile s’engap/i a rfoompensrr 1‘exacti¬ 
tude, of a puuir la negligence^’ (Mer¬ 
lin, Repertoire de Jurisprudence, art. 
Jurds, p. i#7.) 

in those, passages it deserves notice, 
that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, 
is, their reluctance to convict accused 
persons brought before them. Now 
the character of the Athenian dikasts, 
as described by Mr. Milford and by 
many other authors, is the precise re¬ 
verse of this: an extreme severity and 
cruelty, and a disposition to convict all 
accused persons brought before them, 
upon little or no evidence—especially 
rich accused persons. I venture to 
affirm that to ascribe to them such a 
temper generally, is not loss impro¬ 
bable in jtself, than unsupported by 
any good evidence. In the speeches 
remaining to us from Affcndants, \\c 
do indeed find eifhipJaiuts made of the 
severity of the dikastories: but in those 
speeches which come from accusers, 
there are abundance of complaints to 
the contrary —of over-indulgence on 
the part of the dikasterios, and conse¬ 
quent impuuity of etimmals. Nor does 
Aristophanes—by whom most modern 


| authors arc guided even when they do 
I not quote him—when fairly studied, 

[ bear out the temper ascribed by Mr. 
i Milford to the dikasts; even if wo ad¬ 
mitted Aristophanes to he a faithful 
• and trustworthy witness, which no man 
. who knows his picture of Sokrates will 
I be disposed to do. Aristophanes takes 
i hold of every quality whie.lt will raise 
; a laugh against the dikasts, and his 
‘ portrait ot them as Wasps was woll- 
; calculated for this purpose—to describe 
; them as boiling over with acrimony, 

; irritation, impatience, to find some one 
; whom they could convict and punish. 

I Rut oven lie, when ho comes to describe 
j those dikasts in action, represents them 
J as obeying the appeals to then* pity, 
as well as those? to their anger —as 
j being yielding ami mi] u'csm unable when 
i their feelings are approached on either 
i side, and unable, when they hear the 
exculpatory appeal of the accused, to 
main la m the anger which bail been 
1 raised by the speech. of the accuser. 

! (Soo Aristophau. Yesp. 7*7-4, 71:>, 7-7, 
ff74.) Moreover, if from the Vespie we 
turn to the Nubes, where the poet, 
attacks the sophists and not the di- 
kasts, we are there told that the 
sophists could arm any man with fal¬ 
lacies and subterfuges which Would 
enable him to procure acquittal from 
the dikasts, whatever might be the 
crime committed. 

] believe that this open-mindedness, 

| and impressibility of the feelings on all 
| sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, tears, 
j invectives, is the true character of 
I the Athenian dikasts. And 1 also be- 
I lievo that they were, as a general rule, 
more open to commiseration thau to any 
other feeling - like wlmt is above said 
respecting the French jurymen; «u#c{- 
v7jros irpbs opYQV 1 & 'AOyyalwv Hrj/xos), 
evfxcraOiros vphs tKeou — -this expression 
of J*Iutorch about the Athenian demos 
is no less true about the dikasts: com* 
pare also the cbweriptiou given by Pliny 
(11. N. xxxv. ie, of the memorable 
picture of the Athenian deuios by the 
pui uter PaiThasius. 
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they actually perverted the judgement, of the hearers. 1 Probably 
the frequent habit of sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration 
in detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-professional citi¬ 
zens. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that in a considerable 
proportion of cases, success depended less upon the intrinsic merits 
of a case, than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth-telling, 
dexterity of statement, and good general character, in the parties, 
their witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court on their 
behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, wherein punish¬ 
ment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are expressed with a 
bitterness which is now banished from English criminal judicature, 
though it was common in the state trials of two centuries ago. 
Against them may be set the impassioned and emphatic appeals 
made by defendants and their friends to the commiseration of the 
dikasts; appeals the more often successful, because they came last, 
immediately before decision was pronounced. This is true of Rome 
as well as of Athens. 2 


As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasterics were 
Powerful thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury-trial, 
with its inherent excellences and defects both brought 
out in exaggerated relief. They ensured a decision at 
ouee uneorrupt, public-minded, and imposing—together 
with the best security which the case admitted against 
illegal violences on the part of the rich and great,. 3 
Their extreme publicity—as well as their simple and oral pro¬ 
cedure, divested of that verbal and ceremonial technicality which 
marked the law of Rome even at its outset, was no small benefit.. 


pflPClh Of tllP 

diknsf pries in 
exercising 
and st tin u- 
lat-ing the 
in tel let t and 
feelings ot 

individual 

citiaens. 


1 Demosthenes (cont, Fliorniio. p. 

913, c. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of 
giving false testimony before the nu¬ 
merous dikastery, than before the arbi¬ 
trator. 

3 Asconius gives an account of the 
begging off’ and supplication to the 
jiulices at Home, when sentence was 
about to be pronounced upon Scaurus, 
whom Cicero defended ^ed. Ciceron. 
Orat. pro Scauro, p. 28. ad Orell.): 
“ Laudaverunt Seaurum consulares no- 
vem—Horum magiia pars per tabellas 
laudaverunt, qui aherant: inter quos 
Pompeius quoque. Unua pnetereii ado* 
loscens landavit, frater ej us, Kaustus 
Cornelius, Sylhc filius. Is in iaudationc 
multa humiliter efe cum laorimis locutus 
non minus wudfbntes permovit, <juam 
Scaurus ipse permoverat. Ad genua 


judicum, cum sen ten the ferrentur, hifa- 
riam so diviscrunt qui pro oo rogabant: 
ah uuo latere Scaurus ipse et M.Chtbrio, 
sororis lilius, ct Paid us, et P. Lentulus, 
et U TKmilius Buea, tit C. Meinmius, 
supplicavenuit : ex alter& parte Sylla 
l'austus, fraler Scauri, et T. Anuius 
Milo, et T. Peducious, et C. Cato, et 
M. Octavius Lumas.*'* 

Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c. 23, 
about tlic defence of Sergius Galba; 
Quintilian, I. O. ii. 15. 

a Plato, in bis Treatise cle Legibus 
(vi. p. 708), adopts all the distinguishing 
principles of the Athenian dikasterics. 
He particularly insists, that the citizen 
who does not take liis share in the 
exercise of this function, conceives him¬ 
self to have no concern or interest in 
the commonwealth —rb irapaitav rrjs 
■jrdA.ec vs ov jxi'io^os tlvai. 
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And as the verdicts of tlie dikasts, oven when wrong, depended 
upon causes of misjudgement common to them with the general 
body of the citizens, so they never appeared to pronounce unjustly, 
nor lost the confidence of their fellow-citizens generally. ]>ut, 
whatever may have been their defects as judicial instruments, as a 
stimulus both to thought and speech, their efficacy was unparal¬ 
leled, in the circumstances of Athenian society. Doubtless they 
would not have produced the same effect if established at Thebes 
or Argos. The susceptibilities of the Athenian mind, as well as 
the previous practice and expansive tendencies of dcmoeratical 
citizenship, were also essential conditions—and that genuine taste 
for sitting in judgement and hearing both sides fairly, which, 
however Aristophanes may caricature and deride it, was alike 
honourable and useful to the people. The first establishment of 
the dikasteries is nearly coincident with the great improvement 
of Attic tragedy in passing from /Tsehylus to Sophokles. The 
same development of the national genius, now preparing splendid 
manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was called with 
redoubled force into the path of oratory, by the new judicial 
system. A certain power of speech now became neetw- JV " : 1 "' ' ! 

J 1 1 Icuuimg to 

sarv, not merely for those who intended to take a *!>•••*- 
prominent part in politics, but also tor private citizens to pi.iipA.mi 
vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of riie.-nc- 

. . .. . |<r<»hsRIO!t.tl 

justice. It was an accomplishment, ot the greatest u.mpusersof 
practical utility, even apart from ambitious purposes; l.mT' ’ r 
hardly less so than the use of arms or the practice of the 
gymnasium. Accordingly, the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, 
and the composers of written speeches to he delivered by others, 
now began to multiply and to acquire an unprecedented importance 
—as well at Athens as under the contemporary democracy of 

Syracuse, 1 in which also some form of popular judicature was 

established. Style and speech began to be reduced to a system, 
and so communicated ; not always happily, for several of the early 
rhetors 2 adopted an artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from 
which Attic good taste afterwards liberated itself, iJut the very 
character of a teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving 

1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brut. c. 12. j 2 Especially Gorgias: see Aristotel. 

“ Itutpie cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannic j Rhetor, iii. 1, 21>; Tims-us, Fr.; ilio- 

resprivatas longoiutervallojudiciisrepe- j nys. Ualicnrn. Do Lysift, Jiidicimn, c. 
terentur, turn primuui qnod oaset acuta I a : also Foss. Ilisnortatio ile Gorgia 
ea guns et controverua naturtl, nrtom et. 1 Leontino, p. ■’<> (Halle, 1828) ; amt 
prsocepta Hiculoa Goracem et Tisiam 1 Weaturmann, Gosehichte tier licredsain- 
ctmacripsisso.” &c. Compare Diodor, i keit in GrieekcnUnu uml Rom, sect, 
xi. 87; I’ausan. vi, 17, 8. i 1*0, 21. 
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precepts and putting himself forward in show-lectures as a 
model for others, is a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, 
and indicates a new demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
Rhetors ami rhetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and 
sophists. celebrity. These two names denoted persons of similar 
moral and intellectual endowments, or often indeed the same 
person, considered in different points of view either as professing 
to improve the moral character—or as communicating power and 
facility of expression—or as suggesting premises for persuasion, 
illustrations on the common-places of morals and politics, argu¬ 
mentative abundance on matters of ordinary experience, dialectical 
subtlety in confuting an opponent, &c. 2 Antipho of the demc 
Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of Chalkedon, Tisias of Syra¬ 
cuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of Abdora, Prodikus of 
Keos, Theodoras of Byzantium, llippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, 
were among the first who distinguished themselves in these depart¬ 
ments of teaching. Antipho was the author of the earliest 
composed speech really spoken in a dikastery and preserved down 
to the later critics. 3 These men were mostly not citizens of 
Athens, though many of them belonged to towns comprehended in 

1 Vlato (Gordias, c. 20-75; 1’rotngo- I recoummmling lii« speculations to no- 

ras, c. 0). Lysias is sometimes desig- j lice, ho appeals to the great practical 
uated as a sophist (Demosth. eout. value of rhetorical teaching, as enabling 
.Neicr. c. 7. p. 1551; A theme, xiii. p. a man to “help himself” and light 
59J). There is no sufficient reason for ; his own battles in case of need —- v Ato- 
BUpposing with Taylor (Vit. Lysiio, p. irov et T<p ato/xaTi jufr aicr^pbv fify dv- 
50, od. Dobson) that there were two ! vaaOai Poydeiv £ai>T<£, \6ytp 8( ovk atcr- 
persons named Lysias, and that the 1 xP i<>v (1* L 3 • compare iii. 1, 2; Plato, 
person here named is a different man ; Gorgias, c. 41-55; Protagoras, e. 9; 
from the author of the speeches which 1 Pined rus, c. 45-30; Euthydem. c. I- 
remaiu to us: see Mr. Eyne.s Clinton, 31 ; and Xenophon, Memorah. iii. 12, 
East. H. }>. 500, Appendix, c. 20 . j 2, 5). 

2 See the first book of Aristotle’s ! See also the character of Proxonus in 
■Rhetoric (alluded to in a former note) ; the Anabasis of Xenophon, ii. 0, 10; 
for his remarks on the technical teachers Pint arch, Vit. X. Orator, p 307 ; 
of rhetoric before his time. He re- j Aristoph. Nubos, 1108 ; Xenophon, 
marks (and Plato had remarked before j Memorab. i. 2, 48; Pluto, Alkibiades, 
him) (i- 1 and 2) that their teaching r i. c. 51, p. 119; and a striking passage 
was for the most part thoroughly narrow | in Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, 
and practical, hearing exclusively on * c. 1. 

what was required for tlm practice ^of j Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 832; 
the dikastery (irtpl rov StKafrcrdai irdvres j Quintilian, iii. 1, 10. Compare Van 
ireipwvTut rexvoAoyfTv) : compare also Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de 
a remarkable passage in his Treatise de Antiphonto Oratore Attieo, pp. 8. 9, 
Sophisticis Ellenchis, c. 32 ad finem. prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho 
And though he himself lays down a far and Andokides. Antipho is said to 
more profound and comprehensive the- have been the teacher of the historian 
ory of rhetoric and all matters upper- Thucydides. The statement of Plutarch 
taining to it (in a treatise which has that the father of Antipho was also a 
rarely been surpassed in power of phi- sophist, can hardly be true. 

Josophical analysis), yet when he is 
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the Athenian empire, at a time when important judicial causes 
belonging to these towns were often carried up to be tried at 
Athens—while all of them looked to that city ns a central point of 
action and distinction. The] term Nophial, which Herodotus 1 2 
applies with sincere respect to men of distinguished wisdom such 
as Solon, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, now came to be applied 
to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and disputation ; 
many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle of 
human science, physical as well as moral (then narrow enough), so 
far as was necessary to talk about any portion of it plausibly and 
effectively, and to answer any question which might he proposed to 
them. Though they passed from one Grecian town to another, 
partly in the capacity of envoys from their fellow-citizens, partly as 
exhibiting their talents to numerous hearers, with much renown 
and large gain,-—they appear to have been viewed with jealousy 
and dislike by a large portion of the public. 3 For at a time when 
every citizen pleaded his own cause before the dikasterv, they 
imparted, to those who were rich enough to purchase it, a peculiar 
skill in the common weapons, which made them seem like fencing- 
masters or professional swordsmen amidst a society of untrained 
duellists. 4 Moreover Sokrates,—himself a product of the i'", 1 ™"™ " f 

same age, a disputant on the same subjects, and hearing 
the same name of a MotJiid 5 —hut despising political «pun»i a«> 

‘ , . J - 1 . ,. sophists 

and judicial practice, and looking to the production ot gem-uuiy. 

1 Derodot. i. 29 ; iv. 1)5. vos, t ovs pevroi aycovifafxtvovs Kal iv 

2 Plato (Ilippias Major, c. 1, 2; hiKacrrypitp Kal iv Srjfxtp, TrAfiirra eh 

Mellon, }>. 90; and (Jorgias, c. I, with av^p, Herrin f^vpifiovAevoairo ri, 8vvdfxevos 
tSta.Hl); nun’s note); Diodor. xii. 53; “ hide ilia circa oeouitandain 

Pausan. vi. 17, 8. elotpientiam simulatio,” observes Quin- 

8 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, Ill. To tilian, Inst. Or. iv. 1, 8. 
teach or learn the art of speech was the Compare Plato (Protagoras, e. 8; 
Common reproach made by the vulgar Phaalrus. c. 80), Isokratos cont. So- 
against philosophers and lettered men phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where lie eom- 
-— t «> Koivfj rots tpiAocrbtpois vrrb rtvv plains of the teachers — o'irives U7re- 
tvoWwv ivnifiiv/j-evov (Xenoph. Memor. trxovro, 5ifcd(f(r0cu 8i8d<XKeiv, iKAegdjuevoi 
i. 2, 31 ). Compare gKsohinos cont. Ti- rb 8v(rx*P* :(T ' ra ' TOV rtav ovopdrwv, 6 r'tvv 
mar. about Demosthenes, c. 25, 27, (pOuvuvvrwv tpyov eh) Keyeiv, dAA’ ov 
which illustrates the curious fragment twp irpoetrr&ruv rrj? ruiavrys iraidev- 
ofSopliokles, 805. O i yap y v v a v8 p o i treats, Demosthen. De Kals. Legat. c. 
Kal A eyeiv ^tTKTjKbres, 70, 71, p. 417—420; and vEschin. cont. 

4 Much is probably the meaning of Ktfesiphon, c. 9, p. 371 — KaKovpyov 
that remVkable passage in whicli Thu- trotpicrrbv, oUfxevov p^curi rubs v6p.ovs 
cydides describes the Athenian rhetor avatpytreiv. 

•Antipho (viii. 08): ’A vrttpcbv, avtyp'Adij- ** ./Esehinos cont. Timareh. c. 34, p. 
vaitav apery re ouSevbs verepos , kui 74. T fie is p-^v, fi) AOrjvaioi, k p a* 
Kpdrurros 4vQvp.r)dr\vai yevdpevos Kal & rrjv p.1 v rbv trotpitTr^v cnreKrel- 
ttv yvoly elire?v Kal is pev Srjpov ov vare , tin K ptrlav itpdvrj veTratbevKibs, 
Traptcbv ov8' is &AAov ay atva eKovcrio? eya rwv rpidnovra ruv rbv 8rjpov Kara- 
ov8eva, dAA’ virdirrcvs rep TrA^Oei Kvadvruv. 

Sid 8b$av 8 e iv 6 tt)t u s SiaKeipe- Among the sophists whom lsokrates 
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intellectual stimulus and moral impressions upon his hearers— 
Sokratcs—or rather, Plato speaking- through the person of 
Sokratos—carried on throughout his life a constant polemical 
warfare against the sophists and rhetors, in that negative vein in 
which he was unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have 
not remained, it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents 
that we know them ; so that they are in a situation such as that, in 
which Sokrat es himself would have been, if we had been compelled 
to judge of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanes, or from 
those unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, to have 
been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish the 
good from the evil in the working of the sophists and rhetors. At 
present, it is enough that they were the natural product of the age: 
supplying those wants, and answering to that stimulus, which arose 
partly from the deliberations of the Kkklesia, hut still more from 
the contentions before the dikastery,—in which latter a far greater 
number of citizens took active part, with or without their own 
Kopiiihiftsin.i consent. The public and frequent- dikasteries constituted 
Uiemturai" by l’erikles opened to the Athenian mind precisely that, 
jV^linu m ull: career of improvement which was best, suited to its natural 
.iemocra.y. aptitude. They wore osscntiiil to the development of 
that, demand out of which grew not. only Grecian oratory, but also, 
as secondary products, the speculative moral and political philo¬ 
sophy, and the didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which 
long survived after Grecian creative genius had passed away. 1 
And it was one of the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to 


severely criticises, lie evidently seems ! 
to include Plato, as may be seen by tlie ■ 
contrast between 6and i-mary/iy), \ 
which he particularly notes, and which j 
is so conspicuously set forth in the ' 
Platonic writings (Isokratea emit. So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. j*. 2iK$ : also p. 29T*). 
We know also that Lysias called both 
Plato and A3xohines the disciple of 
Sokratcs, by the name of Sophists (Ari- 
steides, Orat. Platonic, xlvi. *T nrtp rwv 
rsTrdpwv, p. 407, vol. ii. ed. Dindorf). 
Aristeidew remarks justly that the name 
Sophist was a general name, including 
all the philosophers, teachers, and let¬ 
tered men. 

The general name Sophists, in fact, 
included good, bad, and indifferent, like 
t{ the philosophers, the political econo¬ 
mists, the metaphysicians/’ &c. I shall 


take a future opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the indiscriminate censures against 
them as a class, which most modern 
writers have copied implicitly from the 
polemics of ancient times. This ex¬ 
amination will he fo if fid iu cli. 07 of 
I the present history. 

Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 01. A 6yov 
r€xi"nv pT] 8i8d(TK*iv. Xenophon as¬ 
cribes tiie passing of this law to a 
, ]>ersonal hatred of Kritias against So- 
kratos, and connects it with an anec¬ 
dote exceedingly puerile, when consi¬ 
dered as the alleged cause of that 
hatred, as well as of the consequent 
, law. But it is evident that the law had 
| a far deeper meaning, and was aimed 
| directly at- one of the prominent domo- 
| cratieal habits. 
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forbid, by an express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. 
Aristophanes derides the Athenians for their love of talk and 
controversy, as if it had enfeebled their military energy ; but in his 
time most undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it 
become true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which 
marked the close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of 
that war, restless and energetic action was the characteristic of 
Athens even in a greater degree than oratory or political discus¬ 
sion, though before the time of Demosthenes a material alteration 
had taken place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was thus 
one of the most important and prolific events in all Tiietin^. 
Grecian history. The pay helped to furnish a main- S,!#”," 
teuanee for old citizens, past the age of military service. 

Elderly men were the best persons for such a service, and 
were preferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta, and *“’"j r I1 ^ ri . 
as it seems, in heroic Greece. Nevertheless, we need 
not suppose that all the dikasts were either old or poor, though a 
considerable proportion of them were so, and though Aristophanes 
selects these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for bis 
ridicule. Peri Ides has been often censured for this institution, as if 

lie had been the first to ensure pay to dikasts who before served 
for nothing, and had thus introduced poor citizens into courts 
previously composed of citizens above poverty. Put in the first 
place, this supposition is not correct in point of fact, inasmuch 
as there were no such constant dikasteries previously acting without 
pay ; next, if it had been true, the habitual exclusion of the poor 
citizens would have nullified the popular working of these bodies, 
and would have prevented them from answering any longer to the 
reigning sentiment at Athens. Nor could it he deemed unreason¬ 
able to assign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular 
service. It was indeed an essential item in the whole scheme 1 and 
purpose, so that the suppression of the pay of itself seems to have 
suspended the dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred 
was established—and it, can only be discussed in that light. 
As the fact stands, we may suppose that the (>000 Jleliasts who 
filled the dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer 
citizens indiscriminately; though there was nothing to exclude the 
richer, if they chose to serve. 

1 Thucvd. viii. 07. Compare a on- that orator contra TUeotmn de Nomine, 
rioua passage, even in reference to the *c. 5. Ka! ei purBbs i-rropiirdi] tois hi Ka¬ 
tun,: of Demosthenes, in the speech of <rn)pms, eicrij-yov Sr /it SijAor Sri, See. 
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GIL ATTEll X I. VI 1. 

FROM THE THIRTY YEARS' TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF PO- 
TIDJBA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE I 'ELOI’ONN ESI A N WAR. 

The judicial alterations effected at Athens by Perikles and Ephi- 
Personai altes, described in the preceding- chapter, gave to a large 
activity now proportion of the citizens direct jury functions and an 
amongti»e active interest* in the constitution, such as they had 

Athenian . . ^ 

em iire^l lieV(T before enjoyed ; the change being at once a mark 
Athens sprain of previous growth of domocmtical sentiment during the 

exclusively' J . ° , . „ . 1 ° . 

maritime,’ past, and a cause oi its farther development. during the 
thirty yearn' future. The Athenian people were at this time ready 
for personal exertion in all directions. Military service 
on land or sea was not less conformable to their dispositions than 
attendance in the ekklesia or in the dikastcry at home. The naval 
service especially was prosecuted with a degree of assiduity which 
brought about continual improvement, in skill and efficiency ; while 
the poorer citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact 
in obedience and discipline than any of the more opulent persons 
from whom the infantry or the cavalry were drawn. 1 The mari¬ 
time multitude, in addition to self-confidence arid courage, acquired 
by this laborious training an increased skill, whicj) placed the Athe¬ 
nian navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. 
And the perfection of this force became the more indispensable 
as the Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and 
seaport towns; the reverses immediately preceding the thirty 
years’ truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency over 
Megara, Boeotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 
Attica. 

The maritime confederacy — originally commenced at Delos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common synod and de¬ 
liberative voice on the part of each member—had now become 
transformed into a confirmed empire on the part of Athens, over 
the remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them retider- 
1 Xenophon, Momorab. iii. h, 18. 
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iiig tribute except Chios, Samos, and I^esbos. These three still 
remained on their original footing of autonomous allies, Chios, Samos, 
retaining their armed force, ships, and fortifications, with wwuow"ii re 
the obligation of furnishing military and naval aid when ame/of 
required, byt not of paying tribute. The discontinuance 
of the deliberative synod, however, had deprived them |;, K ^ i “*i U1 lhc 
of their original security against the encroachments of S' 

Athens. I have already stated generally the steps (we 
do not know them in detail) whereby this important trib;iu ‘ r y- 
change was brought about, gradually and without any violent 
revolution—for even the transfer of the common treasure from 
Delos to Athens, which was the most palpable symbol and evi¬ 
dence of the change, was not an act. of Athenian violence, since 
it was adopted on the proposition of the Samians. The change 
resulted in fact almost inevitably from the circumstances of the 
case, and from the eager activity of the Athenians contrasted with 
the backwardness and aversion to personal service on the part of 
the allies. We must, recollect that the confederacy, even in its 
original structure, was contracted for permanent objects, and was 
permanently binding by the vote of its majority, like the Spartan 
confederacy, upon every individual member. 1 It was destined to 
keej) out the Persian fleet, and to maintain the police of the 
AEgean. Consistently with these objects, no individual member 
could be allowed to secede from the confederacy, and thus to 
acquire the benefit of protection at the cost of the remainder: so 
that when Naxos and other members actually did secede, the step 
was taken as a revolt, and Athens only performed her duty as 
president of the confederacy in reducing them. By every such 
reduction, as well as by that exchange of personal service for 
money-payment, which most of the allies voluntarily sought, the 
power of Athens increased, until at length she found herself with 
an irresistible navy in the midst of disarmed tributaries, none of 
whom could escape from her constraining power,—and mistress of 
the sea, the use of which was indispensable to them. . The synod 
of Delos, even if it had not before become partially deserted, must 
have ceased at the time when the treasure was removed to Athens 
—probably about 460 B.C., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus mate¬ 
rial changed, by proceedings which gradually evolved themselves 
and followed one upon the other without any preconcerted plan. 

1 Tliucyd. v. HO: about tbe Spartan I &r tb irXijffos rwy (v/xftdxay ijy7t<)>Urrtrai, 
confederacy-— eiptipevov, Kvpioy (Tyctf, 8,ti | ijv p-fi rt 6eiby t| r/puuy ia&Kvp.a fj. 
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She became an imperial or despot city, governing an aggregate 
Athens took dependent subjects, all without their own active con- 
tapire'hw currence, and in many cases doubtless contrary to their 
<!f a own sense political right. It was not likely that they 
re““ on v nte ‘ s ^ ou ld conspire unanimously to break up the confederacy, 
thoiess tho and discontinue the collection of contribution from each 
punere by of the members; nor would it have been at all desirable 

ancoofher* that, they should do so: for while Greece generally 
would have been a great loser by such a proceeding, the 
allies themselves would have been the greatest, losers of all, inas¬ 
much as they would have been exposed without defence to the 
Persian and Phoenician fleets. But the Athenians committed the 
capital fault of taking the whole alliance into their own hands, 
and treating the allies purely as subjects, without seeking to attach 
them by any form of political incorporation or collective meeting 
and discussion—without taking any pains to maintain community 
of feeling or idea of a joint interest—without admitting any control, 
real or even pretended, over themselves as managers. Had they 
attempted to do this, it might have proved difficult to accom¬ 
plish,—so powerful was the force of geographical dissemination, 
the tendency to isolated civic life, and the repugnance to any 
permanent extramural obligations, in every Grecian community. 
But they do not appear to have ever made the attempt. Finding 
Athens exalted by circumstances to empire, and the allies degraded 
into subjects, the Athenian statesmen grasped at the exaltation as 
a matter of pride as well as profit. 1 Even Perikles, the most 
prudent and far-sighted of them, betrayed no consciousness that 
an empire without the cement of some all-pervading interest or 
attachment, although not practically oppressive, must nevertheless 
have a natural tendency to become more and more unpopular, and 
ultimately to crumble in pieces. Such was the course of events 
which, if the judicious counsels of Perikles had been followed, 
might have been postponed, though it could not have been 
averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
alliance, Perikles formally disclaimed it. He maintained that 
Athens owed to her subject allies no account of the money received, 
from them, so long as she performed her contract by keeping away 
the Persian enemy and maintaining the safety of the gE*an 

1 Thucyd, ii. 6X. rfjs Se irSXtws bfxas ytiy robs Tr6vovs t 4) jnjSe t&s rifi&s Su6- 
eltcbs t$ rifj.wf.i€V<}} tSnrb tov tprrep tcuv, &c. 

atravres aydWecrOc, pariOur, teal /a)} 
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waters. 1 This was, as he represented, the obligation which Athens 
had undertaken; and provided it were faithfully dis- ConCTptionof 
charged, the allies had no right to ask questions or oxer- 
cise control. That it was faithfully discharged no one ™p™i <f>y. 
could deny. No ship of war except from Athens and tion t 0 the 

*' 1 . , 1 , Bubjoct allies; 

her allies was ever seen between the eastern and western who,™ uiotr 
shores of the AEgean. An Athenian fleet of sixty tri- oiwdW«and 
renies was kept on duty in these waters, chiefly manned 
by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from the protection 
afforded to commerce as for keeping the seamen in constant pay 
and training. 2 And such was the effective superintendence main¬ 
tained, that in the disastrous period preceding the thirty years’ 
truce, when Athens lost Megara and Boeotia, and with difficulty 
recovered Euboea, none of her numerous maritime subjects took 
the opportunity to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanes, 3 which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well he, and probably is, 
greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute collected at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and probably also for the 
years preceding it, is given by Thucydides at about GOO talents. 
Of the sums paid by particular states, however, we have little or 
no information. 4 It was placed under the superintendence of the 


1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11. 

:i Aristophan. Venp. 707. 

4 The island of Kvthera was conquered 
by the Athenians from Sparta in 425 
B.C., and the annual tribute thou im¬ 
posed upon it was four talents (Thucyd. 
iv. 57). In the Inscription No. 145, up. 
Boeckli Oorp. Inner., we find some names 
enumerated of tributary towns with the 
amount of tribute opposite to each, but 
the stone is too much damaged to give 
us much information. Tyrodiza in 
Thrace paid 1000 drachms: some other 
towns, or junctions of towns, not clearly 
discernible, arc rated at 1000, 2000, 
5ooo drachms, one talent, and even ten 
talents. This inscription must be an¬ 
terior to 41,5 n.c., when the tribute was 
converted iiito a five per cent, duty 
npon imports and exports: see Boeckli, 
Pubhe Econ. of Athens, and his notes 
upon the above-mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not 
always to rate each tributary city sepa¬ 
rately, but sometimes to join several in 
one collective rating; probably each 
responsible for the rest. This seems to 


; have provoked occasional remonstrances 
j from the allies, in some of which the 
j rhetor Aid ipho was employed to furnish 
' the speech which the complainants pro- 
I nounced before the dikastery: see Au- 
tipho ap. Harpokration, v. <k£<s- 

Hvi'reAeis. It is greatly to he lamented 
that the orations composed by Antiplio 
for the Samothrakians and Lindians 
(the latter inhabiting one of the three 
separate towns in the island of Rhodes) 
have not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckli has 
published a second edition of his Publio 
Economy of the Athenians, with valu¬ 
able additions and enlargements. Among 
| the latter are included several Inscrip¬ 
tions (published also for the most part 
in Kangabe’s Antiquites Hellcniques) 
recently found at Athens, and illustrat¬ 
ing the tribute raised by ancient Athens 
I from her subject.-allies. M. Boeckh has 
devoted more than half his second 
volume (from r> 559 to p. 747) to an 
elaborate commentary for the elucidn- 
1 tion of these documents, 
j Had it been our good fortune to re¬ 
cover these Inscriptions complete, we 

L 2 
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Hellenotamiie; originally officers of the confederacy, but now 
removed from Delos to Athens, and acting altogether as an Athe¬ 
nian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian revenue* 
from all sources, including this tribute, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war is stilted by Xenophon at 1000 talents. Cus¬ 
toms, harbour and market-dues, receipts from the silver-mines at 


should have acquired important and 
authentic information respecting the 
Athenian Tributo-system. But they are 
very imperfectly legible, and require at 
every stop conjectural restoration as 
well as conjectural interpretation. To 
extract from them a consistent idea of 
the entire system, M. Boeekh has re- 
course to several hypotheses, which ap¬ 
pear to me moro ingonious than con¬ 
vincing. » 

The stones (or at least several among 
them) form a series of records, belong¬ 
ing to successive years or other periods, 
inscribed by the Thirty Logistic or 
Auditors (Boeekh, p. 581). The point 
of lime from which they begin is not 
positively determinable. Rangabe sup¬ 
poses it to be Olymp. 82. 1. (452 n.c.), 
while Boeekh puts it later—Olymp. 88. 
2. li.O. 447, (p. 504-596). They reach 
down, in his opinion, to n.c. 406. 

.4s to the amount of tribute demanded 
from or paid by the allies, collectively 
or individually, nothing certain appears 
to me obtainable from those Inscrip¬ 
tions ; which vary surprisingly (as 
Boeekh observes p. 615, 626, 628, 646) 
in the sums placed opposite to the same 
name. We learn however something 
about the classification of the subject- 
allies. They were distributed under 
five general heads,—1. Karian Tribute. 
2. Iouio Tribute. 3. Insular Tribute. 
4. Hellespontmo Tribute. 5. Thracian 
Tribute. Under the first head, Karian, 
we find specified 62 names of cities; 
under the second, Ionic, 42 names ; 
under the third. Insular, 41; under the 
fourth, Hellespoutine, 50; under the 
fifth, Thracian, 68. The total of these 
(with the addition of four undecypher- 
able names not aggregated to either 
class) makes 267 names of tributary 
cities (Boeekh, p. (iff). Undoubtedly 
all the names of tributaries are not here 
included. Boeekh supposes that an ap¬ 
proximation to the actual total may be 
made, by adding one-fifth more, making 
in all 334 tributaries (p. 603). This 
shows a probable minimum, but little 
more. 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions 


to certain differences in the mode of 
assessment. So mo are self-assessed cities, 
irifAeis ainai <pilpov ra^dptvai —others are 
cities inscribed by private individuals 
on the tribute roll, TuiXeis of iSiwrai 
iptypafyav <p6pov fpfptLP (p. 613-616). 
Tlieso two heads (occurring in three 
different Inscriptions) seem to point to 
a date not long after the first establish¬ 
ment of the tribute. It tippeajs that 
the Athenian kleruchs or outlying citi¬ 
zens were numbered among the tribu¬ 
taries, and were assessed (as far as can 
be made out) at the highest rate (p. 

1631). 

| There are a few Inscriptions in which#* 
the sum placed opposite to the name of 
eacli city is extremely high; but in 
general the sum recorded is so small, 
that Boeekh affirms it not to represent 
the whole tribute assessed, but only 
that small fraction <4 it (according to 
him -jjj,) which was paid over as a com¬ 
pliment of perquisite to the goddess 
Athene. His hypothesis on this subject 
x-ests, in my judgement, upon no good 
proof, nor can I think that these Inscrip¬ 
tions at all help us to discover the actual 
aggregate of tribute raised. He speaks 
too emphatically about the heavy pres¬ 
sure of it upon the allies. Nothing in 
Thucydides warrants this belief; more- 

| over, we know distinctly from him that 
until the year 413 n.c., the total tribute 
was something not so much as 5 per 
cent, upon imports and exports (Thucyd. 
vii. 28). How much less it was we do 
not know; but it certainly did not 
reach that point. Mitford seems struck 
with the lightness of the tax (see a note 

! in this History, oh. lxi.). It is possible 
that the very high assessments, which 
appear on a few of the stones appended 
to some names of insular tributaries, 
may refer to a date later than 413 B.C. 
during the closing years of the war, 
when Athens was struggling under the 
most severe pressure and peril (Boeekh, 
p. 547 sc.}'.'). 

1 Xenophon. Anab. vii. 1. 27. oil p.iiov 
XtAioiv raAdprap : compare Booekh, 
Bublic IScon. of Athens, b. iii. eh. 7, 
15, 19. 
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Laurium, rente of public property, fines from judicial sentences, a 
tax per head upon slaves, the annual payment made by eacn 
metic, &c., may have made up a larger sum than 400 talents; 
which sum, added to the 000 talents from tribute, would make the 
total named by Xenophon. But a verse of Aristophanes 1 during 
the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war (b.C. 422) gives the 
general total of that time as “ nearly 2000 talentsthis is in 
all probability much above the truth, though we may reasonably 
imagine that the amount of tribute-money levied upon the allies 
had been augmented during the interval. I think that the alleged 
duplication of the tribute by Alkibiades, which Thucydides nowhere 
notices, is not borne out by any good evidence, nor can I believe 
that it ever reached the sum of 1200 talents. 2 Whatever may 


' Aristophan. Vesp. 000. raXavr’ t'y- 
•yus StcrxiXta. 

2 Very excellent writers on Athenian 
antiquity (Boeckli, Public Econ. of 
Athens, c. 15, 11), b. iii.; Schumann, 
Antiq. J. P. Att. sect. Ixxiv.; K. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Staatsaltorthilmer, sect. 
157: compare however a passage in 
Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng. transl., 
where he seems to be of an opposite 
opinion) accept this statement, that the 
tribute levied by Athens upon her allies 
was doubled some years after the com¬ 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war 
(at which time it was (100 talents), and 
that it came to amount to 1200 talents. 
Nevertheless, 1 cannot follow them, 
upon evidence* no stronger than JEs- 
chinoR (Fals. Leg. c. 54. p. 301), Audo- 
kides (De Pace, c. 1. s. 0), and Pseudo- 
Andokidds, coni. Alkib. s. 11. 

Both Andoktdos, and yEschimls who 
seems to copy him, profess to furnish a 
general but brief sketch of Athenian 
history for the century succeeding the 
Persiau invasion. But both are so full 
of historical and chronological inaccu¬ 
racies, that wo can hardly accept their 
authority, when opposed by any nega¬ 
tive probabilities, as sufficient for an im¬ 
portant matter of fact. In a note on 
the chapter immediately preceding I 
have already touched upon their extra¬ 
ordinary looseness of statement'—pointed 
out by various commentators, among 
them particularly by Mr. Fynes Clinton: 
see above, chap. xlv. note 

The assertion .that the tribute from 
the Athenian allies was raised to a sum 
of 1200 talents antiually, comes to us 
only from these orators as original wit¬ 
nesses ; and in them it forms part of a 
tissue of statements alike confused and 


incorrect. But against it we have a 
powerful negative argument—the per¬ 
fect silence of Thucydides. Is it pos¬ 
sible that that historian would have 
omitted all notice of a step so very im¬ 
portant in its effects, if Athens had 
really adopted it ? He mentions to us 
the commutation by Athens of the tri¬ 
bute from her allies into a duty of 5 per 
cent, payable by them on their exports 
and imports (vii. 28)—this was in the 
nineteenth year of the war— 418 b.C. 
But anything like the duplication of the 
tribute all at once, would have altered 
much more materially the relations be¬ 
tween Athens and tier allies, and would 
have constituted in the minds of the 
latter a substantive grievance such as to 
aggravate the motive for revolt in a 
manner which Thucydides could hardly 
fail to notice. The orator Machines 
refers the augmentation of the tribute, 
up to 1200 talents, to the time succeed¬ 
ing the peace of Nikias : M. Boeckh 
(Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. ch. 15- 
19, p. 400-434) supposes it to have 
taken place earlier than the representa¬ 
tion of the Vespse of Aristophan6s, that 
is, about throe years before that peace, 
or 423 b.c. But this would have been 
just before the time of the expedition 
of Brasidiis into Thrace, and his success 
in exciting revolt among the dependen¬ 
cies of Athens. Now if Athens had 
doubled her tribute upon all the allies, 
just before that expedition. Thucydides 
could not have omitted to mention it, 
as increasing the chances of success to 
Brasidas, and helping to determine the 
resolutions of the Akanthiaus and others, 
which were by no moans adopted unan¬ 
imously or without hesitation, to revolt. 

In roferonce to tho Oration to which 
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have been the actual magnitude of the Athenian budget, however, 
prior to the Peloponnesian war, we know" that during the larger 
part of the administration of Perikles, the revenue including 
tribute was so managed as to leave a large annual surplus; inso¬ 
much that a treasure of coined money was accumulated in the 
j arg „ Acropolis during the years preceding the Peloponnesian 

amount war—which treasure when at its maximum reached the 

of revenue 

law i.y and great sum of 9700 talents (“2,230,0007), and was still 
by auk™, at ()000 talents. alter a serious dram lor various pur- 

dtiring tlio . . , . . 

yearspre- poses, at the moment when that war began. Inis 
Moponnc- system of public economy, constantly laying by a con¬ 
siderable sum year after year—in which Athens stood 
alone, since none of the Peloponnesian states had any public 


i# 

I hero refer as that of Pseudo-Andokidcs 
against. Alkibiados, I made some re¬ 
marks in chap. xxxi. of this History, 
tending to show it to ho spurious and 
of a time considerably later than that to 
which it purports to belong. I will here 
add one other remark, which appears to 
me decisivo, tending to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered 
in a contest of ostracism between Nikias, 
Alkibiados, and the speaker. One of 
the three (he says) must necessarily be 
ostracised, and the question is to deter¬ 
mine which of the three : accordingly 
the speaker dwells upon many topics 
calculated to raise a had impression of 
Alkibiados, and a favourable impression 
of himself. 

Among the accusations against Alki- 
biadfis, one is, that after having recom¬ 
mended in the assembly of the people 
that the inhabitants of Melos should be 
sold as slaves, he had himself purchased 
a Melian woman among the captives, 
and had had a son by her : it was crimi¬ 
nal (arguea the speaker) to beget off¬ 
spring by a woman whoso relations he 
had contributed to cause to be put to 
death, and whose city he had contri¬ 
buted to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument X do not here 
touch, any farther than to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, 
if delivered at all, must have been de¬ 
livered, at the earliest, nearly a year 
after the capture of Melos by the Athe¬ 
nians; it may be of later date, but it 
cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Melos surrendered in the winter 
immediately preceding the great expe¬ 


dition of the Athenians to Sicily in 415 
lie., which expedition sailed about mid- 
| summer (Tlmcyd. v. 111!; vi. 50). Ni¬ 
kias and Alkibiados both went as coui- 
manders of that expedition : the latter^* 
was recalled to Athens for trial on the 
charge of impiety about three months 
afterwards, hut escaped in the way 
home, was condemned and sentenced to 
banishment in his absence, and did not 
return to Athens until 407 n.c., long 
after the death of Nikias, who continued 
in command of the Athenian armament 
in Sicily, enjoying the full esteem of his 
countrymen, until its complete failure 
and ruin before Syracuse — and who 
perished himself afterwards as a Syra¬ 
cusan prisoner. 

Taking those circumstances together, 
it will at once be seen that there never 
can have been any time, ton months or 
more after the capture of Melos, when 
Nikias and Alkibiados coni/l have been 
exposed to a vote of ostracism at Athens. 
The thing is absolutely impossible: and 
the oration in which such historical and 
chronological incompatibilities are em¬ 
bodied, must be spurious ; furthermore 
it must have been composed long after 
the pretended time of delivery, when 
the chronological series of events had 
been forgotten. 

X may add that the story of this 
duplication of the tribute by Alkibiados 
is virtually" contrary to the statement of 
Plutarch, probably borrowed from ASa- 
chinds, who states that the demagogues 
grmluaUy increased/mara piKpbv) the tri¬ 
bute to 1300 talents (Plutarch, Aristeid. 
c. 24). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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reserve whatever, 1 goes far of itself to vindicate Perikles from 
the charge of having wasted the public money in mischievous 
distributions for the purpose of obtaining popularity; and also to 
exonerate the Athenian Demos from that reproach of a greedy 
appetite for living by the public purse which it is common to 
advance against them. After the death of Kimon, no farther 
expeditions were undertaken against the Persians. Even for some 
years before his death, not much appears to have been done. The 
tribute money thus remained unexpended, and kept in reserve, as 
the presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future attack, 
which might at any time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other sources 
of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute i>rkio r.u t> y 
received from allies was the largest item in it. 2 And 
altogether the exercise of empire abroad became a pro- 
minent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to Athc- lbcir t,,y - 
nian sentiment, not less than democracy at home. Athens was 
*no longer, as she had been once, a single city, with Attica for her 
territory. She was a capital or imperial city—a despot-city, was 
the expression used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her 
own citizens 3 — with many dependencies attached to her, and 
bound to follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not 

1 Thueyd. i. 80. The foresight of the ponnesian war (Andokides de Mysteriis, 
Athenian people, in abstaining from im- e. 23, p. 05). This was at a period of 
mediate use of public money and laying depression in Athenian affairs, and when 
it up for future wants, would be still trade was doubtless not near so good as 
more conspicuously demonstrated, if it had been during the earlier part of 
tiie statement of rfeschinos the orator the Peloponnesian war. 
were true, that they got together 7000 It seems probable that this must have 
talents between the peace of Nikias and been the most considerable permanent 
fee Sicilian expedition. M. Boeckh be- source of Athenian revenue next to the 
lieves this statement, and says, “It is tribute; though we do not know what 
not impossible that 1000 talents might rate of customs-duty was imposed, at 
have been laid by every year, as the the l’eirseus during the Peloponnesian 
amount of tribute received was so con- war. Comparing together the two pas- 
siderable” (Public Economy of Athens, sages of Xenophon (Republ. Ath. 1, 17, 
eh. xx. p. 446, Eng. Trans.). I do not and Aristophan. Vesp. 657), wo may 
believe the statement: but M. Boeckh suppose that the regular and usual rate 
and others, who do, ought in fairness to of duty was one per cent, or one eica- 
set it against the many remarks which toot!)— while in case of need this may 
they pass in condemnation of the demo- have been doubled or tripled—rav tto\~ 
cratical prodigality. A els hcarorras (see Boeckh, b. iii. eh. 

= Thueyd. i. 122-148; ii. 13. The 1-4, p. 298-318, Eng. Trans.). The 
irevTTjKotrri), or duty of two per cent, amount of revenue derived even from 
upon imports and exports at the Peinous, this source, however, can have borne no 
produced to the state a revenue of thirty- comparison to the tribute, 
six talents in the year in which it was 3 By Perikles, Thueyd. ii. 63. By 
farmed by AndokidSs, somewhere about Kleon, Thueyd. iii. 37. By the envoys 
400 B.c., after the restoration of the at Melos, v. 89. By Eupliemus, vi. 85. 
democracy at Athens from its defeat By the hostile Corinthians, i. 124, as a 
and subversion at the close of the Pelo- matter of course. 
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merely Perikles and the other leading -statesmen, but even the 
humblest Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens. The 
sentiment was one which carried with it both personal pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athenian interests 
among the dependent territories was one important object in the 
eyes of 1’erikles. While discouraging all^listant 1 and rash enter¬ 
prises, such as invasions of Egypt or Cyprus, lie planted out many 
kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian citizens intermingled 

Numerous 7 it 

Athoninn with allies, on islands and parts bi the coast. He con- 
pi«nte<i <™i ducted 1000 citizens to the Thracian Chersonese, 500 
i>y ii-rikiK to Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, he 
<>rThmce. farther repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from 
smopu without, and even undertook the labour of carrying a 
wall of defence across the isthmus which connected the peninsula 
with Thrace; since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled 
some time before by Kiinoii,- had still continued to renew their 
incursions from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the 
elder Miltiades about eighty years before, there had been in this 
peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled with 
half-civilized Thracians: the settlers now acquired both greater 
numerical strength and better protection, though it does not appear 
that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. The maritime 
expeditions of Perikles even extended into the Euxine sea, as far 
as the important Greek city of Sinope, then governed by a despot 
named Timesilaus, against whom a large proportion of the citizens 
were in active discontent. Lamachus was left with thirteen Athe¬ 
nian triremes to assist in expelling the despot, who was driven into 
exile along with his friends and party. The properties of these 
exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of A 
hundred Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and 
residence with the Sinopians. We may presume that on this occa¬ 
sion Sinope became a member of the Athenian tributary alliance, 
if it had not been so before: hut we do not know whether Kotyora 
and Trapezus, dependencies of Sinope farther eastward, which the 
10,000 Greeks found on their retreat fifty years afterwards, existed 
in the time of Perikles or not. Moreover the numerous and well- 
equipped Athenian fleet under the command of Perikles produced 
an imposing effect upon the barbarous princes and tribes along the 
coast, 3 contributing certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and 
probably to the acquisition of new dependent allies. 

1 Plutarch, Periklefl, c. 20. " Plutarch, Kiiaon, c. 14, 

3 Plutarch, Perdkl&i, c. 19, 20. 
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It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many detach¬ 
ments of Athenian citizens became settled in various por- Active per- 
tions of the maritime empire of the city—some rich, SnSs 
investing their property in the islands as more secure 
(from the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) 
even than Attica, which since the loss of the Megarid 
could not be guarded against a Peloponnesian land invasion 1 — 
others poor, and hiring themselves out as labourers. 8 The islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, ail Skyros, as well as the territory of Estiaa, 
on the north of Euboea, were completely occupied by Athenian 
proprietors and citizens: other places were partially so occupied. 
And it was doubtless advantageous to the islanders to associate 
themselves with Athenians in trading enterprises, since they thereby 
obtained a better chance of the protection of the Athenian fleet. 
It seems that Athens passed regulations occasionally for the com¬ 
merce of her dependent allies, as we see by the fact that shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war she excluded the Megariaus from 
all their ports. The commercial relations between l’eiraius and 
the yEgean reached their maximum during the interval imme¬ 
diately preceding the Peloponnesian war. These relations were 
not confined to the country cast and north of Attica : they reached 
also the western regions. The most important settlements founded 
by Athens during this period were, Amphipolis in Thrace and 
Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in AnmWpoiis 

7 . . ° 7 . ip Ilirace 

437 b.c. It was situated near the river Strymon in founded i> y 

Thrace, on the eastern hank, and at the spot where the Agnon is 
c ,. . ... . .. Bflltoulas 

otrymon resumes its river-course atter emerging from 

the lake above. It was originally a township or settlement of the 

Edonian Thracians, called Ennea Ilodoi or Nine Ways—in a 

situation doubly valuable, both as being close upon the bridge 

over the Strymon, and as a convenient centre for the ship-timber 

and gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. It was 

distant about three English miles from the Athenian settlement 

of Earn at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuccessful 

attempts to form establishments at Ennea Ilodoi have already 

1 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii. 1 (?. tV Compare also Xenophon (Memorabil. 
overlay ro7s yijrrots iraparlOevr at, m<r- ii. 8, 1, and Symposion, iv. 31). 
revovres rfj &pxp rfj Kara. OaKarrcrav r^v 2 Set) the case of the free labourer 
5e ’Att ik^)v yi)v it epiopoocri re/xvo/xevrivy and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
ytyvwcrKovres Sti el avrrjy iAerjcoorriv, Euthyphro, e. 3, 

Mowv byaOwv ftet(6pw arep^ffovrat. 
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been noticed—first that of Ilistiseus the Milesian, followed up by 
his brother Aristagoras (about 497-496 B.c.), next that of the 
Athenians about 465 it.a under Leagrus and others—on both 
which occasions the intruding settlers had been defeated and ex¬ 
pelled by the native Thracian tribes, though on the second occa¬ 
sion the number sent by Athens was not less than 10,000. 1 So 
serious a loss deterred the Athenians for a long time from any 
repetition of the attempt. But it is highly probable that individual 
Athenian citizens, from Eion and from TWasus, connected them¬ 
selves with powerful Thracian families, and became in this manner 
actively engaged in mining—-to their own great profit, as well as 
to the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore its 
share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property generally. 
Among such fortunate adventurers we may number the historian 
Thucydides himself; seemingly descended from Athenian parents 
intermarrying with Thracians, and himself married to a wife either 
Thracian or belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in that 
region, through whom he became possessed of a large property in 
the mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around. 2 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power of 
Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves individually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 
situation and 437 b.c., appears to have been both numerous and well- 
Amphipuiis. sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the 
valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite of those formidable 
Edoniau neighbours who had baffled the two preceding attempts. 
Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged for that of Ainphipolis—- 
the hill on which the new town was situated being bounded 
on three sides by the river. The settlers seem to have been 
of mixed extraction, comprising no large proportion of Athenians. 
Some were of Chalkidic race, others came from Argilus, a Grecian 
city colonised from Andros, which possessed the ^territory on 
the western bank of the Strymon immediately opposite to Ainplii- 
polis, 3 and which was included among the subject allies of Athens. 


1 Tlmcyd. i. 100. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105; Marcellinus, Vit. 
Thucyd. c. 19. See Iiotacher, Lebou 
dea Thukydides, ch. i. 4, p. 90, who 
gives a genealogy of Thucydides, as far 
as it can be made out with any proba¬ 
bility. The historian was connected by 
blood with Miltiades and K-imon, as 

well as with Olorus long of one of the 


Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hege- 
aipylfi was wife of Miltiades the con¬ 
queror of Marathon. Xu this manner 
therefore he belonged to one of the 
ancient heroic families of Athens and 
even of Greece, being an -Eakid through 
Ajax and Pkilajus (Marcollin. c. 2). 

3 Thucyd. iv. 102 ; v. 6. 
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Ainphipolis, connected with the sea by the Strymon and the port 
of Eion, became the most important of all the Athenian dependen¬ 
cies in reference to Thrace and Macedonia. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in 
Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years 
earlier than Amphipolis, not lone: after the conclusion of the sunthem 
the Thirty years’ truce with Sparta, ju . 443. Since the Italy, 
destruction of the old Sybaris by the Ivrotoniates, in 500 iu\, its 
territory had for the most part remained unappropriated. The 
descendants of the former inhabitants, dispersed at Laiis and in 
other portions of the territory, were not strong enough to establish 
any new city: nor did it suit the views of the Krotoniates them¬ 
selves to do so. After an interval of more than sixty , )f 

years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt at 
occupation had been made by some Thessalian settlers, 
these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the Athenians 
to undertake and protect the re-colonization : the propo- mthotnmnia- 
sition having been made in vain to the Spartans, m. they »m 

._ v 3 _ and 

Tampon and Xenokritus, the former a prophet and Timrii r.vw- 
interpreter of oracles, were sent by Perikles with ten 
ships as chiefs of the new colony of Thurii, founded under the 
auspices of Athens. The settlers, collected from all parts of 
Greece, included Dorians, lonians, islanders, Boeotians, as well as 
Athenians. But the descendants of the ancient Sybarites procured 
themselves to be treated as privileged citizens, monopolising for 
themselves the possession of political powers as well as the most 
valuable lands in the immediate vicinity of the walls; while their 
wives also assumed an offensive pre-eminence over the other women 
of the city in the public religious processions. Such spirit 
of privilege and monopoly appears to have been a frequent 
manifestation among the ancient colonies, and often fatal either to 
their tranquility or to their growth; sometimes to both. In the 
ease of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the democratical 
Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. And 
we find that after no very long period, the majority of the colonists 
rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, cither slew or 
expelled them, and divided the entire territory of the city upon 
equal principles among the colonists of every different race. This 
revolution enabled them to make peace with the Krotoniates, who 
had probably been unfriendly so long as their ancient enemies the 
Sybarites were masters of the city and likely to turn its powers to 
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the purpose of avenging their conquered ancestors. And the city 
from this time forward, democratically governed, appears to have 
flourished steadily and without internal dissension for thirty years, 
until the ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse 
occasioned the overthrow of the Athenian party at Tburii. How 
miscellaneous the population of Thurii was, we may judge from the 
denominations of the ten tribes—such was the number of tribes 
established, after the model of Athens—Arkas, Acha'is, Eleia, 
Bceotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, las, Athenais, Eubo'is, Nesiotis. 
From this mixture of race they could not agree in recognizing or 
honouring an Athenian (Ekist, or indeed any (Ekist. except 
Apollo. 1 The Spartan general Kleandridas, banished a few years 
before for having suffered himself to be bribed by Athens along 
with king Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed 
general of the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war 
was ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city of 
Heraklcia half-way between the tw o—in the fertile territory called 
Siritis. 2 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that the 
Herodotus rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotus, were both 
r.tu'donSf domiciliated there as citizens. The city was connected 
wiSTat Thill with Athens, yet seemingly only by a feeble tie; it was 
Athenian not numbered among the tributary subject allies. 3 From 
SmhEtom ^ )e circumstance, that so small a proportion of tlie 
colonists. settlers at Tburii were native Athenians, we may infer 
that not many of the latter at that time were willing to put 
themselves so far out of connexion with Athens—even though 
tempted by the prospect of lots of land in a fertile and promising 
territory. And Perikles was probably anxious that those poor 
citizens, for whom emigration was desirable, should rather become 
kleruchs in some of the islands or ports of the VEgeari, where they 
would serve (like the colonies of Rome) as a sort of garrison for 
the maintenance of the Athenian empire. 4 

The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, are a period of full 
maritime empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed resisted, 
but never with success. They are a period of peace with all 

1 Diodor. xii. 35. 34. Thucydides does not even mention 

2 Diodor. xii. 11, 12; Strabo, vi. 264; Thurii, in Ids eataloguo of the allies of 

Plutarch, Perikles, c. 22. Athena at the beginning of the Pelo- 

3 The Athenians pretended to no sub- ponnesiau war (Tbucyd. ii. 15). 
joct allieB beyond the Ionian Gnlf, Tliu- * Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11. 

cyd. vi. 14 : compare vi. 45, 104; vii. 
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cities extraneous to her own empire; and of splendid decora¬ 
tions to the city itself, emanating from the genius of 1>erilldf 
Pheidias and others, in sculpture as well as in architec- 4 5>— 1:, j u - c - 

1 A tarns at 

tlire. peace. Her 

Since the death of Kimon, Perikles had become, dition. Hi- 
gradually but entirely, the first citizen in the com- kg/wiiy 
monwealth. His qualities told for more, the longer sou of Mele- 
they were known, and even the disastrous reverses B ‘“ 8 ' 
which preceded the Thirty years’ truce had not overthrown 
him, since he had protested against that expedition of Tolmides 
into Boeotia out of which they first arose. But if the persona, 
influence of Perikles had increased, the party opposed to him 
seems also to have become stronger and better organised .than 
before; and to have acquired a leader in many respects more 
effective than Kimon—Thucydides son of Melesias. The new 
chief was a near relative of Kimon, but of a character and talents 
more analogous to that of Perikles; a statesman and orator rather 
than a general, though competent to both functions if occasion 
demanded, as every leading man in those days was required to he. 
Under Thucydides, the political and parliamentary opposition 
against Perikles assumed a constant character arid an organisation, 
such as Kimon with his. exclusively military aptitudes had never 
been able to establish. The aristocratical party in the common¬ 
wealth—the “honourable and respectable” citizens, as we find 
them styled, adopting their own nomenclature—now imposed upon 
themselves the obligation of undeviating regularity in their attend¬ 
ance on the public assembly, sitting together in a particular 
section so as to bo conspicuously parted from the Demos. In this 
manner their applause and dissent, their mutual encouragement to 
each other, their distribution of parts to different speakers, was 
made more conducive to the party purposes than it had been before 
when these distinguished persons were intermingled with the mass 
of citizens . 1 ^Thucydides himself was eminent as a speaker, 
inferior only to Perikles—perhaps hardly inferior even to him. 
We are told that in reply to a question put to him by Archidatnus, 
whether, Perikles or he were the better wrestler, Thucydides 
replied—“ Even when I throw him, he denies that he has fallen, 

1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in pai, ital too TrparfivTtptns arrnra.pa.Ke- 
reference to the younger citizens and Keimpai pit Karaurxvr&vi'ai, cf rip ns 
partisans of Alkibiades sitting together irapandSnrai rwvSe, &,c. (Thucyd. vi. 
near the latter in the assembly— i>6s 4yh 13.) See also Aristophanes, Kkklesiaz. 
hpuv vvv tvOdfifi rip air c£ iwSpl v a p a- 298 sap, about partisans sitting near 
NfAfmrTois naQrtpevovs ipofiov- together. 
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gains his point, and talks over those who actually saw him 
fall .” 1 

Such an opposition, made to Perikles in all the full licence 
SuStabT"’ a democratical constitution permitted, must have 

two™ar(fra ^ ,een both efficient and embarrassing. But the pointed 

1. Peace with severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydides 

2. Kxpndi. son of Melesias introduced, contributed probably at once 
tor tile d™o- y to rally the democratical majority round Perikles, and to 
Athens!* exasperate the bitterness of party conflict . 2 As far as we 
can make out the grounds of the opposition, it turned partly upon 
the pacific policy of Perikles towards the Persians, partly upon his 
expenditure for home ornament. Thucydides contended that 
Athqps was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having drawn 
the confederate treasure from Delos to her own acropolis, under 
pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians , 3 but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Perikles replied that 
Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration • of the 
tribute-money, to protect her allies and keep off from them every 
foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object completely 
at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee 
the like security for the future—that under such circumstances, she 
owed no account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, 
but was at liberty to employ it for purposes useful and honourable 
to the city. In this point of view it was an object of great public 
importance to render Athens imposing in the eyc;s both of the 
allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications,—by 
accumulated embellishment, sculptural and architectural,—and by 
religious festivals, frequent, splendid, musical and poetical. 

Such was the answer made by Perikles in defence of his policy 
against the opposition headed by Thucydides. And considering 
the grounds of the debate on both sides, the answer was perfectly 

1 Plutarch, Perikl&s, c. 8. "Orav 4yu> eyKaXouyras evirpeTeM^rp ray wpotfcd- 

Kara0a\u rraXaiav, eVflVos avriKeyav as ereay, Seleravra robs 0ap0apovs iicd0ey 
ov irdirricKe, yuta, Kal peraneiOee roi/s aye Aeirflcu i(ai <pv\drreiv iv oxvpv rd 
Apavras. Koivd, raorpy aypppKe UepiKXys, &e. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11. v 8’ l K et- Compare the'speech of the Lesbians, 

vav dpiXXa Kal epeXoripla ray AySpav 0a- and their complaints against Athens, at 
Svrdrpy rop^v repovira Tvjs irAxeus, rb the moment of their revolt, ill the fourth 
pey Sppoy, rb S’ oXlyovs liroipae Ka- year of the Peloponnesian war (Tlmcyd. 
XftoHeu. _ iii. 10); where a similar accusation is 

3 Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 12. Si4@aXXoy brought forward — e-rreiSii St eiipapey 
iv rais iKKXperiais 0oavres, iis A pey Srj- avrews (the Athenians) r^y pbv nw Mp- 
pos aSo^d Kal xaxc2 s aieovet rd Koiya ray boo eyOpdy avieyras, r)]V St ray £vppd- 
’EXXiivav xP’hpara rrpbs avrby 4 k A’hXov yuv SovXucrtv israyopevovs, &c. 

per ay ay ay, % S’ t yearly ainy npbs robs 
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satisfactory. For when we look at the very large sum which 
Perikles continually kept in reserve in the treasury, no Defence „t 
one could reasonably complain that his expenditure for 
ornamental purposes was carried so far as to encroach JSutkai 1 ' 9 
upon the exigencies of defence. What Thucydides and Tlvals ' 
his partisans appear to have urged, was that this common fund 
should still continue to be spent in aggressive warfare agaii^J the 
Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere—conformably to the projects 
pursued by Kimon during his life . 1 But Perikles was right 
in contending that such outlay would have been simply wasteful; 
of no use either to Athens or her allies, though risking all the 
chances of distant defeat, such as had been experienced a few 
years before in Egypt. The Persian force was already kept away 
both from the waters of the Aegean and the coast of Asia, either 
by the stipulations of the treaty of Kallias, or (if that treaty be 
supposed apocryphal) by a conduct practically the same as those 
stipulations would have enforced. The allies indeed might have 
had some ground of complaint against Perikles, either for not. 
reducing the amount of tribute required from them, seeing that it 
was more than sufficient for the legitimate purposes of the 
confederacy,—or for not having collected their positive sentiment 
as to the disposal of it. But we do not find that this was the 
argument adopted by Thucydides and his party; nor was it 
calculated to find favour either with aristocrats, or democrats, in 


the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to both 
the parties in that city, not less to Kimon than to Pon-ireiiPnW 
Perikles—in acting as despot instead of chief, and in j^tiroCTni? 
discontinuing all appeal to the active and hearty con- 1 ’ tnkka - 
currenee of her numerous allies ; we shall find that the 


schemes of Perikles were nevertheless eminently Pan-Hellenic. 
In strengthening and ornamenting Athens, in developing the full 
activity of h^| citizens, in providing temples, religious offerings, 
works of art, solemn festivals, all of surpassing attraction,—he 
intended to exalt her into something greater than an imperial city 
with numerous dependent allies. He wished to make her the 
centre of Grecian feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the 
type of strong democratical patriotism combined with full liberty 
of individual taste and aspiration. He wished not merely to 
retain the adherence of the subject states, but to attract the 


admiration and spontaneous deference of indc]>endent neighbours. 


1 Plutarch, PeriklCis, o. 20. 
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so as to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much beyond the 
range of her direct power. And he succeeded in elevating 
the city to a visible grandeur, 1 which made her appear even much 
stronger than she really was—and which had the farther effect of 
softening to the minds of her subjects the humiliating sense 
of obedience ; while it served as a normal school, open to strangers 
fronv all quarters, of energetic acti’on even under full licence 
of criticism—of elegant pursuits economically followed—and of 
a love for knowledge without enervation of character. Such were 
the views of Perikles in regard to his country, during the years 
which preceded the Peloponnesian war. WJg find them recorded 
in his celebrated Funeral Oration pronounced in the first year 
of that war—an exposition for ever memorable of the sentiment 
and purpose of Athenian democracy, as conceived by its ablest 
president. 

Bo bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydides and 
Biiuira.ii- bis party to this projected expenditure—so violent and 
parties at pointed did the scission of aristocrats and democrats 
tow ofosira- become—that the dispute came after no long time to 
cymd&Ti'" 1 ' that ultimate appeal which the Athenian constitution 
Sint' 443 ~ provided for the case of two opposite and nearly equal 
t 0 - party-leaders—a vote of ostracism. Of the particular 

details which preceded this ostracism, wo arc not informed; but 
we see clearly that the general position was such as the ostracism 
was intended to meet. Probably the vote was proposed by the 
party of Thucydides, in order to procure the banishment of’ 
Perikles, the more powerful person of the two and the most likely 
to excite popular jealousy. The challenge was accepted by 
Perikles and his friends, and the result of the voting was such that 
an adequate legal majority condemned Thucydides to ostracism. 2 
And it seems that the majority must have been very decisive, for 
the party of Thucydides was completely broken by it. We hear 
of no other single individual equally formidable, a leader of 
opposition, throughout all the remaining life of Perikles. 

The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place about two 
years 3 after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce (443-442 

1 Thucyd. i. 10. j of the ostracism, a remarkable incident 

3 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11-14. TtAos | at Magnesia, between two political 
Si irphs rbv SovKuSiSriy els a-yap a. rivals, KrfitineB and Hormeias: also the 
irepl toB oarpaKov Karairrds Kal 5 1 a- just reflections of Montesquieu, Esprit 
KiySvyevcas, iKeTyoy fiey QeRaXe, ties Loix, xxvi. c. 17; xxix. c. 7. 
Ka.re\vtre Si r tjr 6.vrireroyp.evqv iral- 3 Plutarch, PeriklOs, c. 16: the indi- 

peiav. See, in reference to the principle ! cation of time however is vague. 
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B.c.), and it is to the period immediately following, that the 
great Periklean works belong. The southern wall of New works 
the acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by ™Aih™s. u 
Kimon from his Persian expeditions; but the third of 
the long walls connecting Athens with the harbour was 
the proposition of Periklcs, at what precise time we do 
not know. The long walls originally completed (not long 
after the battle of Tanagra, as has already been stated) damm - 
were two, one from Athens to Pei rams, another from Athens to 
Phalerum : the space between them was broad, and if in the hands 
of an enemy, the communication with IVirams would he inter¬ 
rupted. Accordingly Perikles now induced the people to construct 
a third or intermediate wall, running parallel with the first wall to 
Peiraeus, and within a short distance 1 2 (seemingly near one furlong) 
from it: so that the communication between the city and the port 
was placed beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an 
enemy to have got within the Phaleric wall. It, was seemingly 
about this time, too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in 
Peiraeus, alleged by Isokrates to have cost 1000 talents, were 
constructed; a while the town itself of Peiraeus was laid out anew 
with straight streets intersecting at right angles. Apparently this 
was something new in Greece—the towns generally, and Athens 
itself in particular, having been built without any symmetry, 
or width, or continuity of streets. 3 Hippodamus the Milesian, a 
man of considerable attainments in the physical philosophy of the 
age, derived much renown as the earliest town architect, for 
having laid out the Pei rams on a regular plan. The market-place, 
or one of them at least, permanently bore his name—the Jlip- 
podamian agora. 4 At a time when so many great architects were 
displaying their genius in the construction of temples, we are not 
surprised to hear that the structure of towns began to be regular¬ 
ised also. Moreover we are told that the new colonial town 
of Thurii, towliich Hippodamus went as a settler, was also 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 455, with Scholia; 
Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13; Forehliammer, 
Topograph jo von Athen, in Kieler Phi- 
lologische istudien, p. 279-282. See the 
map of Athena and its environs in my 
volume immediately preceding, ch. xlv. 

2 IsokratSs, Orat. vii.; Areopagit. p. 
153, c. 27. 

5 See Piksearchus, Vit. Gnreije, Fragm. 
od. Fuhr. p. 140: compare the descrip¬ 
tion of Platsea in Thucydides, ii. 3. 

VOL. IV. 


All the older towns now existing in 
the Grecian islands are put together in 
this same manner — narrow, muddy, 
crooked ways—few regular continuous 
lines of' houses: see. Ross, Reiseu in den 
Grieehischen Inseln, Letter xxvii. vol. 
ii. p. 20. 

4 Aristotle, Politic, ii. 5, 1 ; Xeno¬ 
phon, Hellen. ii. 4, 1; Harpokralion, v. 
'lmroBd/ueia. 


M 
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constructed in the same systematic form as to straight and wide 
streets.’ 

The new scheme upon which the Peiraeus was laid out was not 
0 -ieoii, p nr - without its value as one visible proof of the naval 
kS™' other grandeur of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and 
statu'“‘of 011 ^ ie acropolis formed the real glory of the Periklean 
Athene. a g e , ,\ ucw theatre, termed the Odeon, was constructed 
for musical and poetical representations at the great Panatlienaic 
solemnity. Next, the splendid temple of Athene, called the 
Parthenon, with all its masterpieces of decorative sculpture, 
friezes, and reliefs: lastly, the costly porta&L erected to adorn the 
entrance of the acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through 
which the solemn processions on festival days were conducted, it 
appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished 
between 415 and 437 n.c.: the Propylma somewhat later, between 
437 and 431 b.c., in which latter year the Peloponnesian war 
began. 1 2 Progress was also made in restoring or re-constructing 
the Erechtlieion, or ancient temple of Athene Polias, the patron 
goddess of the city—-which had been burnt in the invasion of 
Xerxes. But the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war seems to 
have prevented tiie completion of this, as well as of the great 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis, for the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries—that of Athene at Sutiium—and that of Nemesis 
at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable than the 
architecture. Three statues of Athene, all by the hand of Pheidias, 
decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet high, of ivory, 
in the Parthenon 3 —a second of bronze, called the Lcmnian 
Athene—a third of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called 
Athene Promachos, placed between the Propyhea, and the Par¬ 
thenon, and visible from afar off’ even to the navigator approaching 
Peiraeus by sea. 

It is not of course to Perikles that the renown of these splendid 
illustrious productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors and 
architects, by whom they were conceived and executed, 
]“• belonged to that same period of expanding and stimu- 
KaUikratos. i a ting Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth 
creative genius in oratory, in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical 


1 IJiodor. xii. 0. 

2 Leake, Topography of Athena, Ap¬ 
pend. ii. and iii. p. ICIS-TIH, 2nd edit. 

3 See Leake, Topography of Athena, 
find ed. p. Ill, Germ. Trans). O, Muller 


fDe Phidi;o Vita, p. 18) mentions no 
less than eight celebrated statues of 
Atlicsnfi, by the hand of Pheidias—four 
in the acropolis of Athens. 
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speculation. One man especially, of immortal name,—Pheidias, 
—born a little before the battle of Marathon, was the original 
mind in whom the sublime ideal conceptions of genuine art appear 
to have disengaged themselves from that stiffness of execution, and 
adherence to a consecrated type, which marked the efforts of his 
predecessors. 1 He was the great director and superintendent of 
all those decorative additions, whereby Perikles imparted to 
Athens a majesty such as had never before belonged to any 
Grecian city. The architects of the Parthenon and the other 
buildings—Iktinus, Kallikrat.es, Koroebus, Mnesikles, and others— 
worked under his infractions: and he had besides a school of 
pupils and subordinates to whom the mechanical part of his 
labours w r as confided. With all the great contributions which 
Pbeidias made to the grandeur of Athens, his last and greatest 
achievement was far away from Athens—the colossal statue of 
Zeus, in the great temple of Olympia, executed in the years 
immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. This stupendous 
work was sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying in visible 
majesty some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian poetry 
and religion. Its effect upon the minds of ail beholders, for 
many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred 
or profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art 
only as they hear upon Athenian and Grecian history, K( r n . to f 
they are phenomena of extraordinary importance. 5iS‘< c ”ari 
When we learn the profound impression which they 
produced upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we may ul 

judge how immense was the effect upon that generation rari “- 
which saw them both begun and finished. In the year 480 n.c., 
Athens had been ruined by the occupation of Xerxes. Since that 
period, the Greeks bad seen, first the rebuilding and fortifying of 
the city on an enlarged scale—next, the addition of Peirams with 
its docks and magazines—thirdly, the junction of the two by the 
long walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated popula¬ 
tion, wealth, arms, ships, &c. in Greece 2 —lastly the rapid creation 
of so many new miracles of art—the sculptures of Pbeidias as well 
as thp paintings of the Thasian painter Polygnotus, in the temple 

1 Plutarch, Perikl&s, c. 13-15 : O. j <nv Spurn* iftprvyriu, it Aovti? re ISI V 
Muller, De Phidias Vitfi, p. 34-00 ; also j icai <ta! naval *a! trirots xal Sir- 

his work, Archiiologie der Kuust, sect. \ois, xal t>x*v '' ,iros &\\<p tvl ye 

108-113, Xtop' l( P io-riv, &e. 

Thueyd. i. 80. teal to7s &Wois d-rca- 

M 2 
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of Theseus, and in the portico called Poskile. Plutarch observes 1 
that the celerity with which the works were completed was the 
most remarkable circumstance connected with them ; and so it 
probably might be, in respect to the effect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The giganti^ strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of 
works which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 
especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta. 2 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have been borne 
at a time when there was a large treasure in the acropolis, as well 
as a considerable tribute annually coming in. If we may trust a 
computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it cannot 
have been much less than 3000 talents in the aggregate (about 
(>fi0,000?.). 3 The expenditure of so large a sum was of course 
a source of great private gain to contractors, tradesmen, merchants, 
artizans of various descriptions, &c., concerned in it. In one way 
or another, it distributed itself over a large portion of the whole 
city. And it appears that the materials employed for much of the 
work were designedly of the most costly description, as being most 
consistent with the reverence due to the gods. Marble was 
rejected as too common for the statue of Athene, and ivory 
employed in its place. 4 Even the gold with which it was sur¬ 
rounded weighed not less than forty talents.'' A large expenditure 
for such purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was at 
the same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which 
regarded with admiration every variety of public show and mag¬ 
nificence, and repaid with grateful deference the rich men who 
indulged in it. Porikles knew well that the visible splendour 
of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would cause her great 
power to appear greater still, and would thus procure for her a 
real, though unacknowledged influence—perhaps even an ascend¬ 
ency—over all cities of the Grecian name. And it is certain,that 
even among those who most hated and feared her, at the outbreak 

1 Plutarcli, Perikles, c. IS. I that the transport of marble from Pen- 

2 Tbucyd. i. 10. I telikus to Athens is easy, and on a de- 

3 See Leake, Topography of Athens, j seceding road. 

Append, iii. p. 229, 2nd ud. Germ. Demetrius Phalereus (ap. nicer, de 
trend. Colonel Leake, with much jus- Officiis, ii. 17) blamed Perikles for the 
tice, contends that the amount of 2012 large sum expended upon the Propylsna. 
talents, stated by Harpokration out of It is not wonderful that be uttered this 
Philochorus as the cost of the propylara ; censure, if he had been led to rate the 
alone, must be greatly exaggerated. j cost, of them at 2012 talents. 

Mr. Wilkins (Atlieniensia, p. 81) ex- j 4 Valor. Maxim, i. 7, 2. 
presses the same opinion; remarking 1 5 Thucyd. ii. liS. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of 
invol untary deference. 

A step taken by Perikles, apparently not long after the com¬ 
mencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much 
this ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he 
connected it with views both of harmony and usefulness 8 en<iral f " n - 
for Greece generally. He prevailed upon the people to f ttie “ s . rt 

“ J 1 1 1 1 deputies from 

send envoys to every city of the Greek name, great and aiiuioOn*. 

. » . i J ° cittn states. 

small, inviting each to appoint deputies tor a congress 
to be bold at Athens. Three points were to be discussed in 
this intended congress. 1. The restitution of those temples 
which had been burnt by the Persian invaders. 2. The ful¬ 
filment of such vows, as on that occasion had been made to 
the gods. 3. The safety the sea and of maritime commerce 
for all. 

* 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the con¬ 
vocation of this congress at Athens— a Pan-liellenic congress for 
Pari-hcllenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bcnotia and 
Peloponnesus completely failed in their object, from the jealousy, 
noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the rest we hear 
nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to frustrate the whole 
scheme. 1 It is to be remarked that the dependent, allies of 
Athens appear to have been summoned just as much as the cities 
perfectly autonomous; so that their tributary relation to Athens 
was not understood to degrade them. We may sincerely regret 
that such congress did not take effect, as it might have opened 
some new possibilities of converging tendency and alliance for the 
dispersed fractions of the Greek name—a comprehensive benefit 
not likely to be entertained at Sparta even as a project, but which 
might perhaps have been realised under Athens, and seems in this 
case to have been sincerely aimed at by Perikles. The events of 
the Peloponnesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of any 
such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by no 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. Plutarch yet recovered from the fruits of her 
gives no precise date, and 0. Midler alliance with the Persians; moreover, 
(De Phidias Vita, p. 9) places these neither Athens nor Perikles himself 
steps, for convocation of a congress, seems to have l»een at that time in a 
before the first war between Sparta and situation to conceive so large a project; 
Athens and tho battle of Tanagra— «. e. which suits in every respect much better 
before 400 B c. But this date seems to for the later period, after the Thirty 
mo improbable: Thebes was not yet re- years’ truce, but before tlie Peloponne- 
novated in power, nor had Bcootia as sian war. 
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means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth year of 
that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 

That island appears to have been the roost powerful of all the 
b.c. 4«). allies of Athens. 1 2 It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, 

Revolt of . i , ,1.* 

Sam.® from standing on the same tooting as these two: that is, paying 
niatiB. 1 no tribute-money—a privilege when compared with the 
body of the allies,—but furnishing ships and men when called upon, 
and retaining, subject to this condition, its complete autonomy, its 
oligarchical government, its fortifications, and its military force. 
Like most of the other islands near the coast, Samos possessed a 
portion of territory on the Asiatic mainland, between which and 
the territory of Miletus lay the small town of Priene, one of the 
twelve original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic solemnity. 
Respecting the possession of this tow% of Priene, a war broke out, 
between the Samians and Milesians, in the sixth year of the Thirty 
years’ truce (b.c. 440-439). Whether the town had before been 
independent, we do not know, but in this war the Milesians were 
worsted, and it fell into the hands of the Samians. The defeated 
Milesians, enrolled as they were among the tributary allies of 
Athens, complained to her of the conduct of the Samians, and 
their complaint was seconded by a party in Samos itself, opposed 
to the oligarchy and its proceedings. The Athenians required the 
two disputing cities to bring the matter before discussion and 
award at Athens. Rut the Samians refused to comply : a w'here- 
upon an armament of forty ships was despatched from Athens to 
the island, and established in it a democratical government; leaving 
in it a garrison and carrying away to Lemnos fifty men and as 
many boys from the principal oligarchical families, to serve as 
hostages. Of these families, however, a certain number retired to 
the mainland, where they entered into negotiations with Pissuthnes 
the satrap of Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. Obtaining 
from him seven hundred mercenary troops, and passing over in the 
night to the island, by previous concert with the oligarchical party, 


1 Thucyd. i. 115; viii. 70; PCilarcIi, 

2 Thucyd. i. 115; Plutarch, Perikles, 
c. 25. Most of the statements which 
appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over 
and ahove the concise narrative of Thu- 
cydid&s) appear to be borrowed from 
exaggerated party stories of the day. 
We need make no remark upon the 
story, that Peri kies was induced to take 
the Bide of Miletus against SamoB by the 
fact that Aspasia was a native of Mile¬ 


tus. Nor is it at all more credible, that 
the satrap Pissuthnes, from goodwill 
towards Samos, offered Perikles 10,000 
golden staters as an inducement to sparo 
the island. It may perhaps be true, 
however, that the Samian oligarchy, and 
those wealthy men whoBe children were 
I likely to be taken as hostages, tried the 
effect of large bribes upon the mind of 
Perikles to prevail upon him not to 
alter the government. 
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they overcame the Samian democracy as well as the Athenian gar¬ 
rison, who were sent over as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They were 
farther lucky enough to succeed in stealing away from Lemnos 
their own recently deposited hostages, and they then proclaimed 
open revolt against Athens, in which Byzantium also joined. It 
seems remarkable, that though by such a proceeding they would 
of course draw upon themselves the full strength of Athens, yet 
their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities against Miletus, 1 
whither they sailed with a powerful force of seventy ships, twenty 
of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet of 
sixty triremes—probably all that wore in complete readi- Athenian 
ness—was despatched to Samos under ten generals, two 
of whom were Perikles himself and the poet Sophokles, 2 
both seemingly included among the ten ordinary Strategi 
of the year. But it was necessary to employ sixteen of di “"' &c - 
these ships, partly in summoning contingents from Chios and 
Lesbos, to which islands Sophokles went in person ; 3 partly in 
keeping watch off the coast of Karia for the arrival of the Phoe¬ 
nician fleet, which report stated to be approaching; so that Perikles 
had only forty-four ships remaining in his squadron. Yet he did 
not hesitate to attack the Samian fleet of seventy ships on his way 
back from Miletus, near the island of Tragia, and was victorious 
in the action. Presently he was reinforced by forty ships from 
Athens-and by twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be able 
to disembark at Samos, where he overcame the Samian land-force 
and blocked up the harbour with a portion of his fleet, surrounding 
the city oirlhe land-side with a triple wall. Meanwhile the Samians 
had sent Stesagoras with five ships to press the coming of the Phoe¬ 
nician fleet, and the report of their approach became again so pre¬ 
valent that Perikles felt obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 
125) to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where 
he cruised for about fourteen days. The Phoenician fleet 4 never 
came in sight, though Diodorus affirms that it was actually on its 
voyage. Fissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the 

1 Tliueyd. i. 114, 11 f>. pleasing and graceful in society, but 

“Strabo, xiv. p. 038; Sehol. Ari- noway distinguished for active capacity, 
steides, t. iii. p. 48i, Dindorf. Sophokles was at this time in peculiar 

* See the interesting particulars re- favour, from the success of his tragedy 
counted respecting Sophokles by the AntigonG the year before. See the 
Chian poet Ion, who met and conversed chronology of these events discussed 
with him during the course of this ex- and elucidated in Boeckh’s preliminary 
pedition (Athenscus, xiii. p. 003). He Dissertation to the AntigonG, c. 0-9. 
represents the poet as uncommonly 4 Diodor. xi. 27. 
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Samians to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
yilling to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the Athenian 
allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the convention of 
Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to send a fleet west¬ 
ward of the Chelidonian promontory. The departure of Perikles, 
however, so much weakened the Athenian fleet off Samos, that the 
Douittfn! and Samians, suddenly sailing out of their harbour in an 
Hy 1 opportune moment, at the instigation and under the com* 
STin"" it mail( l one their most eminent citizens, the philoso- 
is »t last re- pher Melissus — surprised and disabled the blockading 

conquered, 1 1 . . . . 

disarmed,ami squadron, and even gamed a victory over the remaining 
aumanu. a. |- )e f or( > H ie ships could be fairly got clear of the land. 1 

For fourteen days they remained masters of the sea, carrying in 
and out all that they thought proper. It was not until the return 
of Perikles that they were again blockaded. Reinforcements how¬ 
ever were now multiplied to the investing squadron—from Athens, 
forty ships under Thucydides, 2 * * 5 Agnon, and, Phormion, and twenty 
under Tlepolemus and Antikles, besides thirty from Chios and 
Lesbos—making altogether near two hundred sail. Against this 
overwhelming force Melissus and the Samians made an unavailing 
attempt at resistance, hut were presently quite blocked up, and 
remained so for nearly nine months until they could hold out no 
longer. They then capitulated, being compelled to rase their 
fortifications, to surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages 
for their future conduct, and to make good by stated instalments 


1 Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 2(1. Plutarch 
seems to have had before him accounts 
respecting this Samian campaign not 

only from Ephorus, Stesimbrotus, and 

Duris, but also from Aristotle: and 
the statements of the latter must have 
differed thus far from Thucydides, that 
he affirmed Melissus the Samian general 
to have been victorious over Perikles 
himself, which is not to be reconciled 
with the narrative of Thucydidfis. 

The Samian historian Iluris, living 
about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many falsehoods re¬ 
specting the cruelties of Athens; see 
Plutarch, l. c. 

5 It appears very improbable that this 
Thucydides can be the historian him¬ 
self. If it be Thucydides son of Mele- 
sias, we must suppose him to have been 
restored from ostracism before the 
regular time—a supposition indeed no¬ 
way inadmissible in itself, but which 
there is nothing else to countenance. 


The author of the Life of Sophokles, as 
well as most of the recent Antics, adopt 
this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been 
a third person named Thucydides; for 
the name seems to have been common, 

! as wc might guess from the two words 
of which it is compounded. We find a 
j third Thucydides mentioned viii. 92—a 
I native of Pharsalus: and the biographer 
Marcellinus seems to have read of many 
persons so called (&ovKvfitfiai iroWo'i, p. 
xvi. ed. Arnold). The subsequent his- 
! tory of Thucydides son of Melfisias is 
involved in complete obscurity. We do 
not know the incident to which the 
remarkable passage in Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 703) alludes—compare Vespse, 
!>4G: nor can we confirm the statement 
which the Scholiast cites from Idome- 
neus, to the effect that Thucydidfis was 
banished and fled to Artaxerxes: see 
Bergk. Reliq. Com. Att. p. 61. 
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the whole expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 
talents. The Byzantines too made their submission at the same, 
time. 1 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this revolt, 
as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian an- Nom-muie 
pire. first, that the whole force of Athens, together Aiiwiw.t"-" 
with the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was neces- 
sary in order to crush it, so that Byzantium, which joined Haim? time, 
in the revolt, seems to have been left unassailed. Now it is re¬ 
markable that none of the dependent allies near Byzantium or 
anywhere else, availed themselves of so favourable an opportunity 
to revolt also: a fact which seems plainly to imply that there was 
little positive discontent then prevalent among them. Had the 
revolt spread to other cities, probably Pissuthnes might have 
realised his promise of bringing up the Phoenician fleet, which 
would have been a serious calamity for the hEgean Greeks, and 
was only kept off by the unbroken maintenance of the Athenian 
empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to Pissuthnes, 
hut also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at a spe- Arplfeltl „ n 
cm! meeting the question of compliance or refusal was « ,f til0 
formally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ 
truce then subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, kiw 
and which had been noway violated by Athens—many of u><! coriiithi- 
the allies of Sparta voted for assisting the Samians. What 
part Sparta herself took, we do not know—but the Corinthians 
were the main and decided advocates for the negative. They not 
only contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance with 
the Samian request, but also recognised the right of each con¬ 
federacy to punish its own recusant members. And this was the 
decision ultimately adopted, for which the Corinthians afterwards 
took credit in the eyes of Athens, as its chief authors. 2 Certainly, 
if the contrary policy had been pursued, the Athenian empire might 
have been in great danger—the Phoenician fleet would probably 
have been brought in also—and the future course of events greatly 
altered 

1 Tbucyd. i. 117; Diodor. xii. 27, merit of the Klazomenian Artemon, was 
28; Isokratds, De Permutat. Or. xv. called in question by Horakleidds Pon- 
seet. 118; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Timotli. ticus, on the ground that Artemon was 
c * 1* a contemporary of Anakreon, near a 

The assertion of Ephorus (see Dio- century before: and Thucydides repre- 
dorue, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, sents Periklcn to have captured the 

Marx, with the note of Marx ) that town altogether by blockade. 

PeriklSs employed battering machines 2 Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 
against the town, under the manage- 
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Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it almost 
^Government as a matter of certainty that the Athenians would renew 
after the re* the democratical government which they had set up just 
doubtful before the revolt. Yet if they did so, it must have been 
Athenians 1 2 * again overthrown, without any attempt to uphold it on 
dramcracy 8 the part of Athena For we hardly hear of Samos 
bidtcX again, until twenty-seven years afterwards, tow-ards the 
established. l u tter division of the Peloponnesian w»ar, in 412 b.c., and 
it then appears with an established oligarchical government of 
Geomori or landed proprietors, against which the people make a 
successful rising during the course of that year. 1 As Samos re¬ 
mained, during the interval between 43!) b.c. and 412 b.c.. unforti¬ 
fied, deprived of its fleet,, and enrolled among the tribute-paying 
allies of Athens—and as it nevertheless either retained, or ac¬ 
quired, its oligarchical government; so we may conclude that 
Athens cannot have systematically interfered to democratise by 
violence the subject-allies, in cases where the natural tendency of 
parties ran towards oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the 
time of its revolt (hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm 
this conclusion. 8 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, Periklcs 
Funeral ora- was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration ofer the 

tionpro- . . . 1 

no"wed by citizens slam in the war, to whom, according to custom, 
upon ti>e solemn and public obsequies were celebrated in the 
citizens slain suburb called Kerameikus. This custom appears to have 
war. 8 uuan been introduced shortly after the Persian war, 3 * * * * and 
would doubtless contribute to stimulate the patriotism of the 
citizens, especially when the speaker elected to deliver it was pos¬ 
sessed of the personal dignity as w'ell as the oratorical powers of 
Periklcs. He was twice public funeral orator by the choice of 
the citizens; once after the Samian success, and a second time in 
the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His discourse on the first 


1 Thucyd. viii. 21. 

2 Compare Wachsmuth, Helleniache 
Alterthuinskunde, sect. 38, vol. ii. p. 
82. 

* See Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Grieehenland und Horn; 
Diodor. xi. 83; Dionys. Hal. A. K. v, 

17. 

Ferities, in the funeral oration pre¬ 
served by Thucydides (ii. 35-40), begins 
by saying— Ol fiiy iroAAol ray fygdSe 

elprjicbray IjSrj iiraivovert rby tt p o it- 

deyr a r$ v6ptp rby \6yov rbvSe, &e. 

The Scholiast, and other commenta¬ 


tors (K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number), make various 
guesses as to what celebrated man is 
here designated as the introducer of the 
custom of a funeral harangue. The 
ficholjast Bays, Solon: Weber fixes on 
Kimon : Westermann, on Ariateidfis : 
another commentator on Themistokles. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether 
any one very celebrated man is specially 
indicated by the words rbv rrpo(r9ivra. 
To commend the introducer of the 
practice, is nothing more than a phrase 
ior commending the practice itself. 
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occasion has not reached us,’ hut the second has been fortunately 
preserved (in substance at least) by Thucydides, who also briefly^ 
describes the funeral ceremony—doubtless the same on all occa¬ 
sions. The bones of the deceased warriors were exposed in tents 
three days before the ceremony, in order that the relatives of each 
might have the opportunity of bringing offerings. They were then 
placed in coffins of cypress and carried forth on carts to the public 
burial-place at the Kerameikus; one coffin for each of the ten 
tribes, and one empty couch, formally laid out, to represent those 
warriors whose bones had not been discovered or collected. The 
female relatives of each followed the carts, with loud wailings, and 
after them a numerous procession both of citizens and strangers. 
So soon as the bones had been consigned to the grave, some dis¬ 
tinguished citizen, specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an 
elevated stage and addressed to the multitude an appropriate dis¬ 
course. Such was the effect produced by that of Perikles after the 
Samian expedition, that, when he had concluded, the audience pre¬ 
sent testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete. 2 
Only Elpinike, sister of the deceased Kimon, reminded him that 
the victories of her brother had been more, felicitous, as gained 
over Persians and Phoenicians, and not over Greeks and kinsmen. 
And the contemporary poet Ion, the friend of Kimon, reported 
what he thought an unseemly boast of Perikles-—to the effect that 
Agamemnon had spent ten years in taking a foreign city, while he 
in nine mouths had reduced the first and most powerful of all the 
Ionic communities. 3 But if we possessed the actual speech pro¬ 
nounced, we should probably find that he assigned all the honour 
of the exploit to Athens and her citizens generally, placing their 
achievement in favourable comparison with that of Agamemnon 
and his host—not himself with Agamemnon. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no doubt 
that the result of the Samian war not only rescued the Athenian 
empire from great peril, 4 but rendered it stronger than ever: 
while the foundation of Amphipolis, which was effected two years 
afterwards, strengthened it still farther. Nor do we hear, during 

4 Some fragments of it seem to have ii. 34. 
been preserved, in the time of Aristotle: 4 A short fragment remaining from 

see hia treatise de Rhetorica, i. 7; iii. the comic poet Eupolis (KoAaaer, Fr. 
10, 3. xvi. p. 493, ed. Meineke), attests the 

1 Compare the enthusiastic demon- anxiety at Athena about the Samian 
strations which welcomed Brasidaa at war. and the great joy when the island 
Skidne (Thucyd. iv. 121). was reconquered: compare Aristophau. 

3 Plutarch, Perikles, e. 28 ; Thucyd. Vesp. 283. 
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the ensuing few years, of any farther tendencies to disaffection 
Position of among its members, until the period immediately before 
empire—roCT- the Peloponnesian war. The feeling common among 
toher sulr 19 them towards Athens, seems to have been neither at- 
the^f^iings tachmcnt nor hatred, but simple indifference and ae- 
gencra'iy er quiescence in her supremacy. Such amount of positive 
Sm*/ discontent as really existed among them, arose, not from 
cerioc not'of actual hardships suffered, but from the general political 
hatred. instinct of the Greek mind—desire of separate auto¬ 
nomy ; which manifested itself in each city, through the oli¬ 
garchical party, whose power was kept down by Athens—and was 
stimulated by the sentiment communicated from the Grecian com¬ 
munities without the Athenian empire. According to that senti¬ 
ment, the condition of a subject-ally of Athens was treated as one 
of degradation and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of 
Athens became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these 
latter gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject-allies of 
the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery of the sea, and 
every sort of superiority requisite for 1 adding empire over islands, 
Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to in her subjects^ calcu¬ 
lated to render her empire popular, except that of common demo¬ 
cracy, which seems at first to have acted without any care on her 
part to encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian war 
made such encouragement a part of her policy. And even had 
she tried to keep up in the allies the feeling of a common interest 
and the attachment to a permanent confederacy, the instinct of 
political separation would probably have baffled all her efforts. 
But she took no such pains. With the usual morality that grows 
up in the minds of the actual possessors of power, she conceived 
herself entitled to exact obedience as her right. Some of the 
Athenian speakers in Thucydides go so far as to disdain all pre¬ 
tence of legitimate power, even such as might fairly he set' up; 
resting the supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of superior 
force. 1 As the allied cities were mostly under democracies— 
through the indirect influence rather than the systematic dictation 
of Athens—yet each having its own internal aristocracy in a state 
of opposition; so the movements for revolt against Athens ori- 

1 Thucyd. iii. 37; ii. 03. See the j think however that this conference is 
conference, at the island of Melos in the ! less to be trusted as based in reality, 
sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war j than the speeches in Thucydidfls gene- 
(Thucyd. v. 89 seq.), between the Athe- rally—of which more hereafter, 
cian commissioners and the Melians. 1 
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giuated with the aristocracy or with some few citizens apart; while 
the people, though sharing more or less in the desire for autonomy, 
had yet either a fear of their own aristocracy or a sympathy with 
Athens, which made them always backward in revolting, some¬ 
times decidedly opposed to it. Neither Perikles nor Kleon indeed 
lays stress on the attachment of the people as distinguished from 
that of the Few, in these dependent cities. But the argument is 
strongly insisted on by Diodotus 1 in the discussion respecting Mity- 
lene after its surrender: and as the war advanced, the question of 
alliance with Athens or Sparta became more and more identified 
with the internal preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each. 2 

We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt where 
we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the step is adopted 
or contrived by a small number of oligarchical malcontents, without 
consulting the general voice ; while in those cases where the general 
assembly is consulted beforehand, there is manifested indeed a pre¬ 
ference for autonomy, but nothing like a hatred of Athens or de¬ 
cided inclination to break with her. In the case of Mitylene, 3 in 
the fourth year of the war, it was the aristocratical government 
which revolted, while the people, as soon as they obtained arms, 
actually declared in favour of Athens. And the secession of Chios, 
the grhtitest of all the allies, in the twentieth year of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war—even after all the hardships which the allies had 
been called upon to bear in that war, and after the ruinous dis¬ 
asters which Athens had sustained before Syracuse—was both pre¬ 
pared beforehand and accomplished by secret negotiations of the 
Chian oligarchy, not only without the concurrence, but against the 
inclination, of their own people. 4 In like manner, the revolt of 
Tliasos would not have occurred, had not the Thasian democracy 
been previously subverted by the Athenian Peisander and his oli¬ 
garchical confederates. So in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mende, 
and those other Athenian dependencies which were wrested from 
Athens by Brasidas—we find the latter secretly introduced by a 
few conspirators. The bulk of the citizens Ho not hail him at once 

1 Thucyd, iii. 47. Nvy piv -y&p tipiv j just set up in lieu of the previous de- 
<5 hrifios t' ; .' OTratrens rats ir6\^o<nv ttivovs : mocnicy by the Athenian oligarchical 
k a\ 3? ov avpcMplcTTaTcu tois u\lyois , | conspirators who were then organising 
f&r /3tear#??, virapxei toiv ano<TTri<rao't j the revolution of tile Four Hundred at 
7 ro\€(xios ei»0l»y, &c. | -Athens— that they immediately made 

a 8ee the striking observations of ; preparations for revolting from Athens 
Thucydides, iii. 82, 8.5; Aristotel. Poll- j — ^vyc/fy oi>v avrols /xdXiara & i&ovKovro, 
tic. y. C>, 9. rifjp tc6\iv re CLKtvti6v<as opOovcrdai , icai 

3 Thucyd. iii. 27. tvavr iw<r6/x€vov Sii/ioyica- 

4 Thucyd. viii. 9-14. He observes ra\f\vaOat (viii. (A). 
also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy 
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as a deliverer, like men sick of Athenian supremacy: they acqui¬ 
esce, not without debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and 
his demeanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have been 
admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they bad not been 
alarmed for the safety of their friends, their properties, and their 
harvest, still exposed in the lands without the walls. 1 These par¬ 
ticular examples warrant us in affirming, that though the oligarchy 
in the various allied cities desired eagerly to shake off the su¬ 
premacy of Athens, the people were always backward in following 
them, sometimes even opposed, and hardly ever willing to make 
sacrifices for the object. They shared the universal Grecian desire 
for separate autonomy, 2 and felt the Athenian empire as an extra¬ 
neous pressure which they would have teen glad to shake off, 
whenever the change could be made with safety. But their con¬ 
dition was not one of positive hardship, nor did they overlook the 
hazardous side of such a change—partly from the coercive hand of 
Athens—partly from new enemies against whom Athens had 
hitherto protected them—and not least from their own oligarchy. 
Of course the different allied cities were not, all animated by the 
same feelings, some being more averse to Athens than others. 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 
Particular u P° n the allies and excited complaints, appear to have 
grievances been chiefly three. 1. The annual tribute. 2. The 
..f in a* deal- encroachments or other misdeeds committed by indivi- 
wuu her dual Athenians, taking advantage of their superior posi¬ 
tion : citizens either plantedoout by the city as Kleruchs 
(out-settlers), on the lands of those allies who had been subdued— 
or serving in the naval armaments—or sent round as inspectors— 
or placed in occasional garrison—or carrying on some private 
speculation. 3. The obligation under which the allies were laid 
of bringing a large proportion of their judicial trials to be settled 
before the dikasteries at Athens. * 

As to the tribute, Miave before remarkecUhat its amount had 
Annual been but little raised from its first settlement down to 
Jtangw - the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which time 
Xiunt. “ 3 it was 000 talents yearly. 3 It appears to have teen 
reviewed, and the apportionment corrected, in every 
throughout fif th year, at which period the collecting officers may 
empire. p ro bably have been changed. Afterwards, probably, it 

1 Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 123. Xenophon, Repnb. Athen. iii. 5. 

2 See the important passage, Thucyd. irAV at rd£sis rov <p6pow rovro 8$ ylyv*- 

viii. 48. tcu ws rd iro\\d 8t £t ov? irfyirrov. 
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became more burdensome, though when, or in what degree, we do 
not know : but the alleged duplication of it (as I have already 
remarked) is both uncertified and improbable. The same gradual 
increase may probably be affirmed respecting the second head of 
inconvenience—vexation caused to the allies by individual Athe¬ 
nians, chiefly officers of armaments or powerful citizens. 1 Doubt¬ 
less this was always more or less a real grievance, from the 
moment when the Athenians became despots in place of chiefs. 
But it was probably not very serious in extent until after the com¬ 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the part of 
the allies became more apprehended, and when garrisons, inspectors, 
and tribute-gathering ships became more essential in the working 
of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above-noticed—the subjection of the 
allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been more Dispute, and 
dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and seetns to and 
have been unduly exaggerated. We can hardly doubt 
that the beginning of this jurisdiction exercised by the {’rianSdre 
Athenian dikasteries dates with the synod of Delos, at 
the time of the first formation of the confederacy. It Atheus - 
was an indispensable element of that confederacy, that the members 
should forego their right of private war among each other, and 
submit their differences to peaceable arbitration—a covenant intro¬ 
duced even into alliances much less intimate than this was, and 


absolutely essential to the efficient maintenance of any common 
action against Persia. 2 Of course many causes of dispute, public 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Athcn. 1 . 14. 
Tltpl Sh rav (rvfx/xax^v , oi tiar\*ovr€s 
<rvKo<pai'Tov<riv , cos Soicuvai , ko.1 /xtcrovirt 
TOVS XPV^OVSy &c. 

Who are the persons designated hv 
the expression oi 4 ktt\4ovt*s, appears to 
he specified more particularly a little 
farther on (i. 18); it* means the generals, 
the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth 
by Athens. 

In respect to the KlaWchies, or out- 
settlements of Athenian citizens on the 
lands of allies revolted and reconquered 
—we m&y remark that they are not 
noticed as a grievance in this treatise of 
Xenophon, nor in any of the anti-Athe¬ 
nian orations of Thucydides. They ap¬ 
pear, however, as matters of crimination 
after the extinction of the empire, and 
at the moment when Athens was again 
rising into a position such as to inspire 
the hope of reviving it. For at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, which 


| was also the destruction of the empire, 
all the Kleruchs were driven home 
again, and deprived of their outlying 
property, which reverted to various in¬ 
sular proprietors. These latter were 
terrified at the idea that Athens might 
afterwards try to resume these lost 
rights: hence the subsequent outcry 
against the Kleruehies. 

2 Sec the expression in Thucydides 
(v. 27), describing the conditions re¬ 
quired when Argos was about to extend 
her alliances in Peloponnesus. The con¬ 
ditions were two. 1. That the city 
should be autonomous. 2. Next, that 
it should be willing to submit its quar¬ 
rels to equitable arbitration —tyns avr6- 
vofj.6s re iori t ical Sheas ftras «al <5/xofas 
SlSwai. 

In the oration against the Athenians, 
delivered by the Syracusan Hermokrates 
at Kamarina, Athena is accused of hav¬ 
ing enslaved her allies partly on the 
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as well as private, roust have arisen among these wide-spread 
islands and seaports of the iEgean, connected with each other by 
relations of fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common apprehensions. 
The synod of Delos, composed of the deputies of all, was the 
natural board of arbitration for such disputes. A habit roust thus 
have been formed, of recognising a sort of federal tribunal,—to 
decide peaceably how far each ally had faithfully discharged its 
duties, both towards the confederacy collectively, and towards 
other allies with their individual citizens separately,—as well aS 
to enforce its decisions and punish refractory members, pursuant 
to the right which Sparta and her confederacy also claimed and 
exercised. 1 Now from the beginning the Athenians were the 
guiding and enforcing presidents of this synod. When it gra¬ 
dually died away, they were found occupying its place as well as 
clothed with its functions. It was in this manner that their judi¬ 
cial authority over the allies appears first to have begun, as the 
confederacy became changed into an Athenian empire,—the judi¬ 
cial functions of the synod being transferred along with the 
common treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And 


on the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the weakest 
and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens (taking 
Productive of this numerical statement of Aristophanes not in its exact 

sonoMli&ad- 1 , , 

vantage, but meaning, but simply as a great, number), u a small 

ot piTponder- ^ * * . . ' i- . . 

ante of ad- town, or one ot its citizens, bad cause of complaint 
the Abject- against a larger, there was Ik) channel except the synod 
selves. ™" of Delos, or the Athenian tribunal, through which it 
could have any reasonable assurance of fair trial or justice. It is 
not to be supposed that all the private complaints and suits 
between citizen and citizen, in each respective subject town, were 
carried up for trial to Athens: yet we do not know distinctly how 
the line was drawn, between matters carried up thither, and 


ground that they neglected to perform \ by the Corinftians shortly before the 
their military obligations, partly because Peloponnesian war — tovs irpo<rt)Korras 
they made war upon each other (Thu- | ^vfipdxovs avriy Tied KO\d(fiy (Thucyd. 
eyd. vi. 7fi), partly also on other spe- ! i. 40-4:1). 

cious pretences. How far this charge 1 The Lacedemonians, on preferring 
against Athens is borne out, by the fact, their accusation of treason against The- 
we can hardly say; in all those parti- mistokles, demanded that he should be 
cular examples which Thucydides men- tried at Sparta, before the common Hel¬ 
lions of subjugation of allies by Athens, lenic synod which held its sitting there, 
there is a cause perfectly definite and and of which Athens was then a mem- 
sufficient—not a mere pretence devised j her; that is, the Spartan confederacy or 
by Athenian ambition. alliance— M tov koivov irvveSpluv twv 

1 According to the principle laid down 'EAArjrwr (Hiodor. xi. 55). 
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matters tried at borne. The subject cities appear to have been inter¬ 
dicted from the power of capital punishment, which could only be 
inflicted after previous trial and condemnation at Athens: 1 so 
that the latter reserved to herself the cognizance of most of the 
grave crimes—or what may be called “ the higher justice ” gene¬ 
rally. And the political accusations preferred by citizen against 
citizen, in any subject city; for alleged treason, corruption, non- 
fulfilment of public duty, &c., were doubtless carried to Athens for 
trial-?—perhaps the most important part of her jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not intended 
by Athens for the substantive object of amending the administra¬ 
tion of justice in each separate allied city. It went rather to 
regulate the relations between city and city—between citizens of 
different cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, and any of 
these allied cities with which they had relations—between each 
city itself, as a dependent government with contending political 
parties, and the imperial head Athens. All these being ln.ix-rui 

'ii , ... 1 • i * i n i ° Alltpnti vt.ui- 

problems which imperial Athens was called on to solve, jun-i *aii 
the best way of solving them would have been through "lum.' 
some common synod emanating from all the allies. Putting tins 
aside, we shall find that the solution provided by Athens was per¬ 
haps the next best, and wc shall he the more induced to think so 
when we compare it with the proceedings afterwards adopted by 
Sparta, when she had put down the Athenian empire. Under 
Sparta, the general rule was, to place ouch of the dependent cities 
under the government of a Dekarchy (or oligarchical council of 
ten) among its chief citizens, together with a Spartan harmost or 
governor having a small garrison under his orders. It will be 
found when we come to describe the Spartan maritime empire 
that these arrangements exposed each dependent city to very 
great violence and extortion, while, after all, they solved only a 
part of the problem. They served only to maintain each separate 
city under the dominion of Sparta without contributing to regulate 
the dealings between the citizens of one and those of another, or 
to bind together the empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did 
not, as a system, place in their dependent cities governors analo¬ 
gous to the liarmosts, though they did so occasionally under special 
need. But their fleets and their officers acre in frequent relation 
with these cities; and as the principal officers were noways in¬ 
disposed to abuse their position, so the facility of complaint, con- 

1 Antipho, Be Cawle HerfiiUs, c. 7. p. ISA ?> o i/Si TniKei g^vTiv, S«# ’A8)j- 
valwv, ouSAft Bavartfi fatuajcrai. 
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stantly open, to the Athenian popular dikastery, served both as 
redress and guarantee against misrule of this description. It was 
a guarantee which the allies themselves sensibly felt and valued, 
as we know from Thucydides. The chief source from w'hence 
they had to apprehend evil was, the misconduct of the Athenian 
officials and principal citizens, who could misemploy the power of 
Athens for their own private purposes—but they looked up to the 
“ Athenian Demos as a chastener of such evil-doers and as a har¬ 
bour of refuge to themselves.” 1 If the popular dikasterios at 
Athens had not been thus open, the allied cities would have suf¬ 
fered much more severely from the captains and officials of Athens 
in tlicir individual capacity. And the maintenance of political 
harmony, between the imperial city and the subject ally, was 
ensured by Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries with 
much less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For 
though oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes 
be unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 
immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan harm os ts 
and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any trial 
at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private citizens, 
not officially employed, were spread over the whole range of the 
empire as kleruclis, proprietors, or traders. Of course therefore 
disputes would arise between them and the natives of the subject 
cities, as well as among these latter themselves, in cases where 


1 Thucyd. viii. 48. Tovs re kclKovs 
K aya0ui/$ ovofxa^opievovs ovk eKdcerw av- 
rovs (.that is, the subject-allies') vofxi^eiv 
(r<pi(n Trpdyfxara Trape^eiv rod ti-fj/xov, iro- 
purras auras kclI ecrriyrirds rwv Kaicwu rep 
&v ra TrAe'iw at nous uxpeAeterdar 
Kai rb /xev £tt’ iKelvois elvai, ical &Kpiroi 
ttu Kai fliaidrepov air uQ vi) o'Keiv, rbu re 8fj- 
fxov (r<f>a>v re Karaepvybv eivai Kai (Keivuiv 
crctxppovHrrriu. Kai ravra Trap ’ avru>v roots ; 
epyoov ^Tuarapievas rds ir6\eis (raepaos av- \ 
rbs eiSeuai, (in ourco uo/xl(ov(n. This is 
introduced as the deliberate judgement 
of the Athenian commander, the oli¬ 
garch Phrynichus, whom Thucydides i 
greatly commends for his sagacity, and 
with whom he seems in this case to 
have concurred. 

Xenophon (Hep. Ath. i. 14,15) affirms 
that the Athenian officers on service 
passed many unjust sentences upon the 
oligarchical party in the allied cities— 
fines, sentences of banishment, capital 
punishments, and that the Athenian 
people, though they had a strong public 


interest in the prosperity of the allies 
in order that their tribute might be 
larger, nevertheless thought it better 
that any individual citizen of Athens 
should pocket what he could out of the 
plunder of the allies, and leave to the 
latter nothing more than was absolutely 
necessary for them to live and work, 
without any superfluity such as might 
tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on sendee 
may have succeeded too often in unjust 
peculation at the cost of the allies, is 
probable enough: but that the Athenian 
people were pleased Jo see their own 
individual citizens scr enriching them¬ 
selves, is certainly not true. The large 
jurisdiction of the dikasteries was in¬ 
tended, among other effects, to open to 
the allies a legal redress against such 
misconduct on the part of the Athenian 
officers: and the passage above cited 
from Thucydides proves that it really 
produced such an effect. 
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botli parties did not belong to tlie same city. Now in such cases 
the Spartan imperial authority was so exercised as to afford NumiTim.s 
little or no remedy, since the action of the lmrmost or ai l K“ l 
the Dekarchy was confined to one separate city ; while 
the Athenian dikasteries, with universal competence and 
public trial, afforded the best redress which the contin- 


fj.i 

thiough the 
Athfiiinn 


gcucy admitted. If a Thasian citizen believed himself 
aggrieved by the historian Thucydides, either as corn- dik,,st " n “ s - 
mander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor of 
gold mines in Thrace,—he had his remedy against the latter by- 
accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powerful Athenian was amenable not, less than the meanest Tha¬ 
sian. To a citizen of any allied city it might be an occasional 
hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens; but it was also 
often a valuable privilege to him to be able to sue, before those 
courts, others whom else he could not have reached. lie had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. Athens, if she 
robbed her subject-allies of their independence, at least gave 
them in exchange the advantage of a central and common judi¬ 
ciary authority; thus enabling each of them to enforce claims 
of justice against the rest, in a way which would not have been 
practicable (to the weaker at least) even in a. state of general 
independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of the 
kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep them 
under the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. And we 
read anecdotes which show that no justice could be obtained at 
Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by the harmo.-t, 
or by private Spartans out of Laconia,. The two daughters of a 
Boeotian named Skcdasus (of Leuktra in Boeotia) had been first 
violated and then murdered by two Spartan citizens : the son of a 
citizen of Oreus in Euboea bad been also outraged and killed by 
the harmost Aristodemus: ! in both eases the fathers went to 
Sparta to lay the enormity before the epliors and other authorities, 
and in both cases a deaf ear was turned to their com- Th( , (lik . isl( „ 
plaints. But such crimes, if committed by Athenian ‘' ll 

citizens or officers, might have been brought to a formal 
exposure; before the public sitting of the dikastcry, and 
there can be no doubt that both would have been severely Airman 
punished. Wc shall see hereafter that an enormity of ° 
this description, committed by the Athenian general Baches at 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20 ; Plutarch, Amator. Narrat. c. 3, p. 773. 
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Mitylene, cost him his life before the Athenian dikasts. 1 Xeno¬ 
phon, in the dark and one-sided representation which lie gives of 
the Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had 
not been made amenable to justice at Athens, they would have 
oared little for the people of Athens, and would have paid court 
only to those individual Athenians, generals, trierarehs, or envoys, 
who visited the islands on service ; but under the existing system, 
the subjects were compelled to visit Athens either as plaintiffs or 
defendants, and were thus under the necessity of paying court to 
the bulk of the people also—that is, to .those humbler citizens out 
of whom the dikasteries were formed ; they supplicated the dikasts 
in court for favour or lenient dealing. 2 But this is only an invi¬ 
dious manner of discrediting what was really a protection to the 
allies, both in purpose, and in reality. For it was a lighter lot to 
be brought for trial before the dikastery, than to he condemned 
without redress by the general on service, or to be forced to buy olf 
his condemnation by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was open not 
merely to receive accusations against citizens of the allied cities, but 
also to entertain complaints which they preferred against’ others. 

Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to he ever so defective as 
The dikaste- tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect that 
riea, .infective f} 1C y were the same tribunals under which every A the- 
the same in- umu citizen held his own fortune or.reputation, and that 

burials under . . * , 

which every the native of any subject city was admitted to the same 

Athenian / 

luhihiBown chance ol lustiee as the native ol Athens. Accordingly 

security, k ~ * 

we find the Athenian envoy, at Sparta, immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war, taking peculiar credit, to the impe¬ 
rial city on this ground, for equal dealing with her subject-allies. 
“ If our power (he says) were to pass into other hands, the com¬ 
parison would presently show how moderate we are in the use of 
it: hut as regards us, our very moderation is unfairly turned to 
our disparagement rather than to our praise. For even though 
we put ourselves at disadvantage in matters litigated with our 
allies, and though we have appointed such matters to he judged 
among ourselves, and under laws equal to both parties, we are 
represented as animated by nothing better than a love of litiga- 

1 Sec infra, chap. 49. yiyvaxT/ca/v iln 5 ei fikv d(f>tK6/xevov ’A Q-f}~ 

2 Xenophon, Rep. Athon. i. 18. IT pbs rafe SIktjv Sovuat ical A a/3etv, ovtc tv &A- 
<5e rovrotSy el fiev ptfy tirl SIkcls fierav ol A ots rurtv, aAA* tv rep SrjfMp. tts tern Stj 
av/x/xaxoty robs t/arAeovras AQyvalcav vdptos ’A O^vyort. Kul a.VTtfioArjo'ai avay 
trlfiwv ttv fx6vovs y robs re (rrparyyubs /cal tedferat ev rots SiKacrrrjplotSy /cal elcridvrSs 
robs rpnjpdpxovs /cal irpefffieis' vvv 5’ tow, imAapfidvefrQat rijs x €l P^ Sm Ata 
Tivay/cacrrai rbv Sfinov KoAa/ceveiv r&v rovro obv ol avfx/xaxoi SovAot rov Syptov 
*A6v)vaiuv els etcacrros rwv av/xpLax^y, r&v ’AOrivalwv KaPearucri ptaAAov. 
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tion.” 1 “ Our allies (lie adds) 
open use of our superior force 

1 Thucyd. i. 70, 77. ‘'A Wovs y kv 
oh ottpeOa rh riper e pa Kafiovras 5ft£ai 
kv p&Kicrra el n perpui(opev‘ rjpiv be fcal 
Ik rov imeiKOvs &5o|fa rb nAeov Unaivos 
ovk eln&rws nepiearrj. Kal e\a<T(rovpevoi 
yelp h rais Kalais ‘rrphs robs £u/xgc£- 
Xovs Stnais, Kal Trap' rjp.iv aurots 4v ro7s 
hpolots vSpots noi^aavres ras Kplaeis, 
<fn\oStK*iv SoKoopev, &c. 

J construe £vju)3oA.atais SlKais as con¬ 
nected iu meaning with £upl$6Kaia and 
not with £vp&o\a-~ following Dukttr and 
Jlloonitield in preference to Poppo and 
(Roller: sec the elaborate notes of the two 
latter editors. Af/tai anb hpfibXuv indi¬ 
cated the arrangements concluded by spe¬ 
cial convention between two different, 
cities, by consent of both, for the purpose 
of determining controversies between 
their respective citizens: they were 
something essentially apart from the 
ordinary judicial arrangements of either 
state. Now what the Athenian orator 
here insists upon is exactly the contrary 
of this idea: he says that- the allies were 
admitted to the benefit of Athenian trial 
and Athenian laws, iu like manner with 
the citizens themselves. The judicial 
arrangements by which the Athenian 
allies were brought before the Athenian 
dikastenes cannot with propriety be 
said to be Sticai anb £vp(36\<jov ; unless 
tbe act of original incorporation into 
the confederacy of Delos is to bo re¬ 
garded as a ^vpfioKov or agreement,— 
which in a large sense it might be, 
though not in the proper sense in which 
SiKai anb £vpfi6\u'v are commonly men¬ 
tioned. Moreover I thiuk that the pas¬ 
sage of Antipho (Do Otcde Herod is, p. 
745) proves that it was the citizens of 
places not in alliance with Athens who 
litigated with Athenians according to 
bUai anb £vpfi6\wv —not the allies of 
Athens while they resided in their own 
native cities; for 1 agree with the inter¬ 
pretation which lloeckh puts upon this 
passage, in opposition to Plainer and 
Schumann (lloeckh, Public Koon. of 
Athens,' book iii. ch. xvi. p. 4011, Eng. 
•fcransl.; Schumann, Per Attisch. Pro¬ 
cess, p; 778; Platner, Prozess und Kla- 
gen bei den Attikern, ch. iv. 2. p. 1 JO- 
112, where the latter discusses both the 
passages of Antipho and Thucydides). 

The passages in Demosthenes, Orat. 
de Halones. c. 3 pp. 98, 99; and Ando- 
kides cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (I 
quote this latter oration, though it is 


would complain loss if wo made 
with regard to them ; hut we dis- 

undoubtedly spurious, because we may 
| well suppose the dfcthor of it to be con- 
versant with the naturo and contents of 
; £vpf$o\a ), give us a sufficient idea of 
1 these judicial conventions, or £{ipf$oka — 

1 special and liable to differ in each par¬ 
ticular case. They seem to me okscu- 
; tially distinct from that systematic 
i scheme of proceeding whereby the di- 
kasteries of Athens were made oogni- 
! zant of all, or most, important conf.ro- 
| version among or between the allied 
i cities, as well as of political accusations. 

! M. lloeckh draws a. distinction be- 
| tween the. antonniitoHs allies ((.'liios and 
Lesbos, at the time immediately before 
, the Peloponnesian war) and the sol,jo ■/- 
( allies; ‘‘the former class (he says} re¬ 
tained possession of uni united jurisdic¬ 
tion, whereas the latte,r were compelled 
to try all their disputes in the courts of 
Athens.” Doubtless this distinction 
would prevail to a certain degree, but, 
i how far it was pushed we can hardly 
| say. Suppose, that a dispute took place 
| between Chios and one of the subject* 

I islands—or between an individual Chian 
j and an individual Thasian—would not 
| the Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian de- 
| fondant be sued before the Athenian 
1 dikastcry ? Suppose that an Athenian 
I citizen or officer became involved in 
I dispute with a Chian, would not tin. 

Athenian dikastery be the competent 
! court, whichever of the two were plain- 
; titf or defendant? Suppose a Chinn 
i citizeu or magistrate to be suspected of 
i fomenting revolt, would it not be eom- 
I potent to any accuser, either Chian 
i Athenian, to indict him before the di- 
| haatevy at Athens ? Abuse of power, 

| or peculation, committed by Athenian 
j officers at Chios, must of course he 
| brought before the Athenian dika,stories, 
j just as iJijjgh as if the crime had been 
I committecr at Thasos or Naxos. We 
! have no evidence to he!]) us in regard 
i to these questions; but 1 incline to be- 
■ Jievo that the difference in respect to 
i judicial arrangement, between the auto¬ 
nomous and the subject-allies, was less 
in degree than M. lloeckh believes. We 
must recollect that the arrangement was 
not all pure hardship to the allies—the 
( liability to bo prosecuted was accom* 

1 panied with the privilege of prosccut- 
I ing for injuries received, 
j There is one remark however which 
! appears to me of importance for under- 
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card such maxims, aud deal with them upon an equal footing: 
and they are so accustomed to this that they think themselves 
entitled to complain at every trifling disappointment of their ex¬ 
pectations . 1 Thqy suffered worse hardships under the Persians 
before our empire began, arid they would suffer worse under you 
(the Spartans) if you were to succeed in conquering us and making 
our empire yours.” 

History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens . 2 And an 
Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hardship, 
but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be allowed 
to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend themselves before 
the same tribunal either in ease of wrong done to him, or in case 
of alleged treason to the imperial authority of Athens : they were 
thereby put upon a level with himself. Still more would he find 
reason to eulogise the universal competence of these dikasteries in 
providing a common legal authority for all disputes of the nume¬ 
rous distinct communities of the empire one with another, and for 
the safe navigation and general commerce of the JEgcan. That 
complaints were raised against it among the subject-allies is no¬ 
way surprising. For the empire of Athens generally was incon- 

standing tho testimonies on this subject, j i. 489. The statement here ascril>ed to 
The Athenian empire, properly so called, l Aristotle may very probably be true 
which began by the confederacy of De- I about tho second alliance, though it. 
los after the Persian invasion, was coin- | cannot be held true for the first. In 
)»lete.lv destroyed at the close of the j the second, the Athenians may really 
Peloponnesian war, when Athens was have had <rvfx&nAa , or special conven- 
conquered and taken. But after some j tions for judicial business, with many 
years had elapsed, towards tho year . of their principal allies, instead of mak- 
377 i&.c . Athens again began to make mg Athens tho authoritative centre, and 
maritime conquests, to acquire allies, to j heir to the Delian synod, as they did 
receive tribute, to assemble a synod, ; during the first. It is to be remarked 
aud to resume her footing of something however that Harpokration, in the ex- 
like an imperial city. Now her power ! planation which he gives of (rv/x&oAa, 
over her allies during this second pe- j treats them in a perfectly general way, 
riod of empire was not near so great as . as conventions for settlement of judicial 
it had been during the tiiajfe between 1 controversy between city and city, with- 
the Persian and PeloponrSBan wars: j out any particular allusion to Athens 
nor can we be at all sure that what is j and her allies. Compare Heffter, Atlie- 
true of the second is also true of the 1 naische 0erichts verfassung, iii. 1, 3, p. 
first. And I think it probable, that ; 91. 

those statements of the grammarians, | 1 Thucyd. i. 77. Ol (the allies) 

which represent the allies as carrying ; « t 9 t cr fx 4 v o i v t pb s rj fx as & it b r o d* 
on Sheas a,7rb crvy.^6Xwu in ordinary X cr o v 6 fi v f & c. 
practice with the Athenians, may really j 2 Compare Isokratos, Or. iv. Pane- 
bo true about the second empire or 1 gyric. p. 82, 66. sect. 116-138; and Or. 
alliance. Bokkor, Anoedota, p. 436. j xii. Panathenaic. p. 247-254. sect. 72- 
’Adrjvcuoi airb av/xfluXoov WiKaCov rots j 111; Or. viii. De Pace, p. 178. sect. 119 
bn?} oft r cos 1 Air terror 4 kt\s. Pollux, | seqq. ; Plutarch, By sand. c. 13; Cornel, 
viii. 63. y Arrb crv/xfioXctiv 8ikij Sre , Nepos, Lysand. c. 2, 3, 
ol av/xjxaxoi i$tKd(ovro. Also Hesychius, ’ 
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sistent with that separate autonomy to which every town thought 
itself entitled ; and this central judicature was one of its prominent 
and constantly operative institutions, as well as a striking mark of 
dependence to the subordinate communities. Yet we may safely 
affirm that if empire was to be maintained at all, no way of main¬ 
taining it could be found at once less oppressive and more bene¬ 
ficial than the superintending competence of the dikasteries—a 
system not taking its rise in the mere “ love of litigation ” (if 
indeed we are to reckon this a real feature in the Athenian cha¬ 
racter, which I shall take another opportunity of examining), much 
less in those petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon,’ 
such as the increased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of 
slaves at iVinous, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising 
from the influx of suitors. It was nothing hut the power, originally 
inherent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between mem¬ 
bers and enforcement of duties towards the whole—a power inhe¬ 
rited by Athens from that, synod, and enlarged to meet the political 
wants of her empire; to which end it was essential, even in the 
view of Xenophon himself . 1 2 It may be that the dikastery was not 
always impartial between Athenian citizens privately, or the Athe¬ 
nian commonwealth collectively, and the subject-allies,—and inso¬ 
far the latter had good reason to complain. But on the other 
hand we have no ground for suspecting it of deliberative or stand¬ 
ing unfairness, or of any other defects than such as were insepa¬ 
rable from its constitution and procedure, whoever might he the 


parties under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it, stood before 
the Peloponnesian war; before the increased exactions 
and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave rise 
—before the cruelties which accompanied the suppres- i.i«> circmu- 

. , . i , stances of the 

tion oi those revolts, ami winch so deeply stained the iyu.ponne- 
character of Athens—before that aggravated fierceness, m, m 
mistrust, contempt of obligation, and raoacious violence, tA'imVuAo 
which Thucydides so emphatically indicates as having Irfitau 
been infused into the Greek bosom by the fever of an 


1 ilenophon, Ilepub. Atli. i. 17. 

2 Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 1(3. He 
states it as one of the advantageous con¬ 
sequences, which induced the Athenians 
to bring the suits and. complaints of the 
allies to Athens for trial—that the pry- 
taneia, or fees paid upon entering a 
cause for trial, became sufficiently large 
to furnish all the pay for the dikasts 
throughout the year. 


But in another part of his treatise 
(iii. 2. 3) lie represents the Athenian 
dikasteries as overloaded"' with judicial 
business, much more than they could 
possibly get through; insomuch that 
thero were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could 
hardly be any great object therefore to 
multiply complaints artificially, in ordor 
to make fees for the dikast*. 
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all-pervading contest . 1 There had been before this time many 
revolts of the Athenian dependencies, from the earliest at 
Naxos down to the latest at Samos. All had been successfully 
suppressed, but in no case had Athens displayed the same unre¬ 
lenting rigour as we shall find hereafter manifested towards Mity- 
lene, Skione, and Melos. The policy of Tonkins, now in the 
plenitude of his power at Athens, was cautious and conservative, 
averse to forced extension of empire as well as to those increased 
burdens on the dependent allies which such schemes would have 
entailed, and tending to maintain that assured commerce in the 
yEgean by which all of them must have been gainers—not without 
a conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later between 
Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as the temper 
of the allies must be husbanded against that contingency. If we 
read in Thucydides the speech of the envoy from Mityleue 2 at 
Olympia, delivered to the Lacedmmonians and their allies in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt of 
the city from Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth 
the strongest impeachment against Athens which the facts could 
he made to furnish—we shall he surprised how weak the case is 
and how much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has 
nothing like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against 
the imperial city. lie does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship of bringing 
The subject- causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings of the 
Athens hud subjects.generally, lie has nothing to say except that 
JhcSS they were defenceless and degraded subjects, and that 
complain of. Athens held authority over them without and against 
their own consent: and in the case of Mityleue. not so much 
as this could he said, since she was on the footing of an 
equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of course this state of forced 
dependence was one which the allies, .or such of them as could 
stand alone, would naturally and reasonably shake off whenever 
they had an opportunity . 3 But the negative evidence, derived 
from the speech of the Mitylenaean orator, goes far to make out 
the point contended for by the Athenian speaker at Sparta imme¬ 
diately before the war—that, beyond the fact of such forced 
dependence, the allies had little practically to complain of. A 


1 See bis well-known comments on 
the seditions at Korkyra, iii. 82, 83. 

J Thucyd. iii. 11-14. 

3 So the Athenian orator Diodotus j 
puts it in his speech deprecating the 


extreme punishment about to be in¬ 
flicted on Mityleue— tfv riva iAcvOepov 
Kal @ia 6.pxoixtvov e i k6t w s tt pb s av 
rovofxl au diroardvra x * L P o'd>- 
/4 6 0a, &c. ^Thucyd. iii. 4(>). 
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city like Mitylene might be strong enough to protect itself and its 
own commerce without the help of Athens. But to the weaker 
allies, the breaking up of the Athenian empire would have greatly 
lessened the security both of individuals and of commerce, in the 
waters of the /Egean, and their freedom would thus have been 
purchased at the cost of considerable positive disadvantages . 1 


1 If- is to be recollected that the ! 
Atheni.au empire was essentially a </o- 
venimeut of <lependencies ; Athens as an 
imperial state exorcising authority over 
subordinate governments. To main¬ 
tain beneficial relations between two 
governments,—one supreme—the other 
subordinate—and to make the system 
work to the satisfaction of the people 
in the one as well as of the people in 
the other—has always been found a 
problem of great difficulty. Whoever 
reads the instructive volume of Sir Q. 
(’. Lewis (Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies), and the number of in¬ 
stances of practical misgoveniment in 
this matter which are set forth therein 
—will be inclined to think that the 
empire of Athens over her allies makes 
comparatively a creditable figure. Jt 
will most certainly stand full compa¬ 
rison with the government of England 
over dependencies in the last century ; 
as illustrated by the history of Ire- 
hind, with the penal laws against the 
Catholics — by the declaration of in 
dependence published in 1770 by the 
American colonies, setting forth the 
grounds of their separation—and by the 
jdeadings of Mr. Ifurko against Warren 
Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded 
to by Sir George Lewis (p. .‘>(57) eluci¬ 
dates farther two points not unimport¬ 
ant on the present occasion: 1. The 
illiberal and humiliating vein of senti¬ 
ment which is apt to arise in citizens of 
the supreme government towards tj#t>se 
of the subordinate. 2. The protection 
which English Jury-trial, nevertheless, 
afforded to the citizens of the depen¬ 
dency against oppression by English 
officers. ■* 

“An action was brought in the Court 
of Common Pleas, in 177:1, by Mr. 
Anthony Fabrigas a native of Minorca, 
against General Mostyn the governor of 
the island. The facts proved at the 
trial were, that Governor Mostyn had 
arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, 
and transported him to Spain without 
any form of trial, on the ground that 
the plaiutiff had presented to him a 


petition for redress of grievances in a 
manner which he deemed improper. 
Mr. Justice Gould left it to the jury 
to say, whether the plaintiff's beha¬ 
viour was such as to afford a just con¬ 
clusion that he was about to stir up 
sedition and mutiny iu the garrison, or 
whether he meant no more than ear¬ 
nestly to press his suit and obtain a 
redress of grievances. If they thought 
the hitter, the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover in the action. The jury gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff* with £ >000 
da mo J n the following term an 
application was made for a now trial, 
which wa< refused by the whole court. 

“ The following remarks of the coun¬ 
sel for Governor Mostyn on this trial 
contain a plain and mure statement of 
the doctrine, that u^dependenef/ is to he 
'invented tint for its own iida cst , hot for 
that of the dominant state. ‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury (said the counsel), it will 
be time for mo now to take notice of 
another circumstance, notorious to all 
the gentlemen who have been settled in 
the island, that the natives of Minorca 
are but ill-affected to the English and 
to the English government. It is not. 
mj|ph to be wondered at. They are 
the descend ants of Spaniards; and they 
consider Spain as the country to which 
they ought naturally to belong: it is 
not at all to be wondered at that they 
are indisposed to the English whom 

they consider as their conquerors.- 

Of all the Miuorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly and 
eminently the most seditious, turbu¬ 
lent, and dissatisfied subject to the 
crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, 
or e hi loses to bc % catted the patriot of 
Minorca. Now patriotism is a very 
pretty thing among ourselves, and we 
owe much t>» it: we owe our liberties 
to it; but wo should have but little 
to value, ami perhaps we should have 
but little of what we now enjoy, were 
it not for our trade. And for the sake* 
of our trade, ii is not ft that wc should 
encouraije patriotism in Minorca: for it 
is there destructive of our trade, and 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 
The Grecian Sicilian, and Afi'ican Greek ) was at this time included 
now divided either in the alliance of Lacedaemon or in that of Athens, 
Krca^tcyM- so that the truce of thirty years ensured a suspension of 
^npiit'sup- hostilities everywhere. Moreover the Lacedaemonian 
vcsuVin be confederates had determined by a majority of votes to 
n?shii>K?r.r refuse the request of Samos for aid in her revolt against 
tmyiuenT’ Athens : whereby it seemed established, as practical in- 
l ’ rs - ternational law, that neither of these two great aggregate 

bodies should intermeddle with the other, and that each should 
restrain or punish its own disobedient members . 1 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that fear 
and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies to vote 
for war. 2 \/The position of the Corinthians was peculiar ; for while 
Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, Corinth had 
been from early times maritime, commercial, and colonising. She 
had indeed once possessed the largest navy in Greece, along with 
AEgina : but either she had not increased it at all during the last- 
forty years, or if she had, her comparative naval importance had 
been sunk by the gigantic expansion of Athens. The Corinthians 
had both commerce and colonies—Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, 
Korkyra, &c., along or near the coast of Epirus: they had also 


there is an end to our trade in the 
Mediterranean, if it goes there. llut 
here it is ver;/ •rail: for the body of the 
people in this country will have it: 
they have demanded it—and in co^e- 
quetice of their demands, they have 
enjoyed liberties which they will trans¬ 
mit to their posterity—and it is not in 
the power of this government to de¬ 
prive them of it. lint they will take 
care of all our conquests abroad. Jf 
that spirit prevailed in Minorca, the 
consequence would be the loss of that 
country, and of course of our Medi¬ 
terranean trade. 'We should be sorry 
• to set all our slaves free in our planta¬ 
tions.’ ” • 

The prodigious sum of damages 
awarded by the jury show's the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin 
plaintiff against the English officer. 1 
doubt not that the feeling of the dika- 
stery at Athens was much of the same 
kind, and often quite as strong ; sin¬ 
cerely disposed to protect the subject- 
allies against misconduct of Athenian 
irierarchs or inspectors. 


The feelings expressed in the speech 
above-cited would also often find utter¬ 
ance from Athenian orators in the as¬ 
sembly : and it would not be difficult 
to produce parallel passages, in which 
these orators imply discontent on the, 
part of the allies to be the natural state 
of things, midi as Athens could not 
hope to escape. The speech here given 
shows that such feelings arise, almost 
inevitably, out of the uncomfortable 
region of two governments, one su¬ 
preme, and the other subordinate, 
j They are not the product of peculiar 
; cruelty and oppression on the part of 
! the Athenian democracy, as Mr. Milford 
i and so many others have sought to prove. 

1 See the important passage already 
I adverted to in a prior note. 

i Ttoueyd. i, 40. oi>8l ydp fjpus 2a- 
! ptcov fytjrofrrdpru'V \pijcpov npotreOepeffa 
ivavrlav vp.iv, rwv &\Ko)v TlthoTrowri- 
(rla>v Sixa e\f/7i<pi(Tpevwv ei xPV avrois 
aptvciv, <f> a v € p w s 8 l a vr e Itr o pc v 
robs tt p o rr J) it o v t a $ | u p p d % ° v s 
an 6 v t lv a k o A a £ 11 v. 

2 Tkucyd i. 33. 
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their colony Potidaea, situated on the isthmus of Pallene in Thrace, 
and intimately connected with them: and the interest of their 
commerce made them averse to collision with the superior navy 
of the Athenians. It was this consideration which had (> 
induced them to resist the impulse of the Lacedaemonian Corinth, from 
allies towards war on behalf of Samos. ' For though their become wai - 
feelings both of jealousy and hatred against Athens were 
even now strong , 1 arising greatly out of the struggle a few years 
before the acquisition of Megara to the Athenian alliance— 
prudence indicated that in a war against the first naval power in 
Greece, they were sure to he the greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
was every probability that war would he avoided, or at least 
accepted only in a case of grave necessity, by the Lacedaunoninn 
alliance. But. a contingency, distant as well as unexpected, which 
occurred about five years after the revolt of Samos, reversed all 
these chances, and not only extinguished the dispositions of Corinth 
towards peace, but even transformed her into the forward insti¬ 


gator of war. v . ' 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on 1)!s p„ tf . s 
her part an hegemony or supremacy.* What extent of cdunih^uid" 
real power and interference this acknowledgement im- 
plied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are not in lla,nnus - 
a condition to say. But the Corinthians were popular, and had 
not carried their interference, beyond the point which the colonists 
themselves found acceptable. To. these amicable relations, how¬ 
ever, the powerful Korkyrn formed a glaring exception—having 
been generally at variance, sometimes in the most aggravated 
hostility, with its mother-city, .and withholding from her even the 
accustomed tributes of honorary and filial respect. It was amidst 
such relations of habitual jjl-will between Corinth and Korkyra 
that a dispute grew up respecting the city of Epidamnus (known 
afterwards in the Roman times as Dyrrachium, hard by the 
modern Durazzo)—a colony founded by the Korkyraeans on the 
coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, considerably to the north of 
their own island. So strong was the sanctity of Grecian custom 
in respect to the foundation of colonies, that the Korkyraans, in 
spite-of their enmity to Corinth, had been obliged to select the 
(Ekist, (or Foundor-iu-Chief) of Epidamnus from that city—a 


1 Thucyd. i. 42. 

2 Tliucyit. i. 38. rjy efiAv** rt ctrai ko\ to. (iKura 0a.vfia^<r0oi. 
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citizen of Herakleid descent named Phallus—along with whom 
there had also come some Corinthian settlers. And thus Epi- 
damnus, though a Korkyrasan colony, was nevertheless a re¬ 
cognised grand-daughter (if the expression may be allowed) of 
Corinth, the recollection of which was perpetuated by the solem¬ 
nities periodically celebrated in honour of the (EkistJ 

Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the sea- 
TboKpidam- coast, of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidainnus was at first 
r”r"ufiiV y ])rosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as well 
ioKotZZ as a numerous population. But during the years hn- 
mediately preceding the period which we have now 
Bradald't™ reached, it had been exposed to great reverses. In- 
t.he place. tcrual sedition between the oligarchy and the people, 
aggravated by attacks from the neighbouring Illyrians, had crip¬ 
pled its power ; and a recent revolution, in which the people put 
down the oligarchy, had reduced it still farther—since the oligar¬ 
chical exiles, collecting a force and allying themselves with the 
Illyrians, harassed the city grievously both by sea and land. The 
Epidairmian democracy was in such straits as to he forced to send 
to Korkyra for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the 
temple of Here, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyr<cans, 
and besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oli¬ 
garchy, and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the 
Korkyraeaus, themselves democratically governed, might have been 
expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, 
yet their feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was the Epi- 
dainnian oligarchy who were principally connectod*with Korkyra, 
from whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their 
family burial-places as well as their kinsmen were still to he 
found : 2 while the Demos, or small proprietors and tradesmen of 
Epidainnus, may perhaps have been of miscellaneous origin, and 
at any rate had no visible memorials of ancient lineage in the 
mother-island. Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and find¬ 
ing their distressed condition insupportable, the Epidainnians next 
thought of applying to Corinth. But as this was a step of 
questionable propriety, their envoys were directed first to take the 
opinion of the Delphian god. His oracle having given an un¬ 
qualified sanction, they proceeded to Corinth with their mission ; 
describing their distress as well as their unavailing application at 


1 Thucyd. i. 24, 25. ra<pov $• re air oheiKvlvres ical £vyyeveiav 

8 Thucyd. i. 2<». yap 4s r^v %v trpoX(Tx^b iVOK 4$eovro (Ttpus Karayeiv. 

K ('picvpav ol ro>v ’Emfjafxvlwv (puyaSes, 
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Korkyra—tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians as to its 
CEkists and chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for immediate 
aid to preserve it from ruin—and not omitting to insist on the 
divine sanction just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the 
Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony from 
Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only authorised, hut 
hound, to undertake its defence—a resolution much prompted by 
their ancient feud against Korkyra. They speedily organized an 
expedition, consisting partly of intended new settlers, partly of a 
protecting military force—Corinthian, Leukadian, and Ambra- 
kidtie : which combined body, in order to avoid opposition from 
the powerful Korkynean navy, was marched by land as far as 
Apoflonia, and transported from thence by sea to Epidamnus . 1 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, hut drew upon it a formidable increase of peril Thl , Kur kv- 
from the Korkyneans; who looked upon the interference 
of Corinth as an infringement of their rights^, and re- 
seated it in the strongest manner. Their feelings were W' 1 ’'™' 11 '- 
farther inflamed by the Epidamnian oligarchical exiles, who, 
coming to the island with petitions for succour and appeals to 
the tombs of their Korkynean; ancestors, found a ready sympathy. 
They were placed on hoard a fleet of twenty-five triremes, after¬ 
wards strengthened by a farther reinforcement, which was sent 
to Epidamnus with the insulting requisition that they should he 
forthwith restored and the new-comers from Corinth dismissed. 
No attention being paid to such demands, the Korkyra;ans com¬ 
menced the hlfpkade of the city with forty ships and with an 
auxiliary land-force of Illyrians—making proclamation that any 
person within, citizen or not, might depart safely if he chose, hut 
would be dealt with as an enemy if he remained. IIow many 
persons profited by this permission we do not know ; but at least 
enough to convey to Corinth the news that their troops in Epi- 
daiunus were closely besieged. The Corinthians immediately 
hastened the equipment of a second expedition-sufficient not only 
for the rescue of the place, but to surmount that resistance which 
the Korkyrmans were sure to offer. In addition to thirty triremes, 
and three thousand hoplit.es, of their own, they solicited aid both 
in ships and money from many of their allies. Eight ships fully 
manned were furnished by Megara, four hj Pales in the island ol 
Kophallenia, five by Epidermis, two by Tree/,on, one by Ilermione, 
ten by Lenkas, and eight by Ambrakia—together with pecuniary 

1 TUucyd. i. 20. 
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contributions from Thebes, Phlius, and Elis. They farther pro¬ 
claimed a public invitation for new settlers to Epidamnus, pro¬ 
mising equal political rights to all; an option being allowed to 
any one, who wished to become a settler without being ready to 
depart at, once, to ensure future admission by depositing the sum 
of fifty Corinthian drachmas. Though it might seem that the 
prospects of these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, yet 
such was the confidence entertained in the metropolitan protection 
of Corinth, that many were found as well to join the fleet, as to 
pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though undertaken 
Rem on- W ith intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not been 
Kurkyrwans' preceded by any formal proposition such as was cus- 
ana ti,o”i'C!u- tomary among Grecian states—a harshness of dealing 
(.onnesiuns. ar ;sing 110 t merely from her hatred towards Korkyra, 
hut also from the peculiar political position of that island, which 
stood alone and inflated, not enrolled either in the Athenian or in 
the Lacedaemonian alliance. The Korkyrasaus, well aware of the 
serious preparation now going on at Corinth and of the union 
among so many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match 
for it alone, in spite of their wealth and their formidable naval 
force of 120 triremes, inferior only to that of Athens. They made 
an effort to avert the storm by peaceable means, prevailing upon 
some mediators from Sparta and Sikyon to accompany them to 
Corinth; where, while they required that, the forces and settlers 
recently despatched to Epidamnus should be withdrawn, denying 
all right on the part of Corinth to interfere in t|jpt colony—they 
at the same time offered, if the point were disputed, to refer it for 
arbitration either to some impartial Peloponnesian city, or to the 
Delphian oracle ; such arbiter to determine, to which of the two 
cities Epidamnus as a colony really belonged—and the decision to 
be obeyed by both. They solemnly deprecated recourse to arms, 
which, if persisted in, would drive them as a matter of necessity to 
seek new allies such as they would not willingly apply to. To 
this the Corinthians answered that they could entertain no pro¬ 
position until the Korkyra-au besieging force was withdrawn from 
Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyraeans rejoined that they would 
withdraw it at once, provided the new settlers and the troops sent by 
Corinth were removed at the same time. Either there ought to he 
this reciprocal retirement, or the Korkyraans would acquiesce in 
the statu quo on both sides, until the arbiters should have decided. 1 

1 Thuoyd. i. 28. 
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Although the Korkyrmans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet in 
their propositions made at Corinth, right and equity were IS md U " 
on their side. But the Corinthians had gone too far, and ,n, y 

assumed an attitude too decidedly aggressive, to admit oi tlie ‘“ tur - 
of listening to arbitration. Accordingly, so soon as their arma¬ 
ment was equipped, they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching 
a herald to declare war formally against the Korkyracans. When 
the armament, consisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, 
Kallikrates, and Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus 
and Isarchidas, had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the 
Ambrakiaii Gulf, it was met by a Korkyraian herald in a little 
boat forbidding all farther advance—a summons of course un¬ 
availing, and quickly followed by the appearance of the Korkyra-an 
fleet. Out of the 120 triremes which constituted the naval 
establishment of the island, forty were engaged in the siege of 
Epidamnus, but all the remaining eighty were, now brought into 
service; the older ships being specially repaired for the occasion. 
In the action which ensued, they gained a complete victory, de¬ 
stroying fifteen Corinthian ships, and taking a considerable number 
of prisoners. And on the very day of the victory, Epidamnus 
surrendered to their besieging fleet, under covenant that the 
Corinthians within it should be held as prisoners, and that tlu* 
other new-comers should be sold as slaves. The Corinthians and 
their allies did not long keep the sea after tWfeir defeat, but retired 
home, while the Korkyneans remained undisputed masters of the 
neighbouring s^a. Having erected a tfophy on Leukimme, the 
adjoining promontory of their island, they proceeded, according to 
the melancholy practice of Grecian w arfare, to kill all their prisoners ’ 
—except the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained as 
prizes of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next 
began to take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent 
assistance to the recent expedition: they ravaged the territory of 
Lcukas, burnt Kyllene the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much 
damage that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of 

1 To illustrate this treatment of |>ri- ; sanies t.oute 1 anneo tie 1 autre vote du 
souers of Vnr among the ancient, Greeks, I Damibo eu notiv. camp. Le general 
1 transcribe an incident from the more j cunimautU quo l’on tu.it tons lea pri- 
romit history of Europe. It is eon- j southern <lu jour precedent, parcequ’ils 
tained in Itassompierre s description of i embarrassment 1 anode : qtii fut, une 
his campaign in Hungarv in ItiO.'i, witli 1 chose bien ciuctle, do voir tuer tie siuig- 
the German and Hungarian army tin- J front plus do).nit cents honimos reudus.” 
dor Count do Rossworin, against the ' - M<5moires do Baasotnpiem, p. AU8: 

| collect, l’etitot. 

“ Aprils eette victoire, nous repas- 
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the summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korkyrman 
fleet was again assembled near Cape Lcukimme, but no farther 
action took place, and at the approach of winter both armaments 
were disbanded. 1 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at. sea, 
b.c. 4 :ii-j 33 . together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they 
rSui’Se had brought together: and though their original project 
!'!,r roowhig was frustrated by the loss of Epidainnu% they were only 
Hie wnr. the more bent on complete revenge against their old 
enemy Korkyra. They employed themselves for two entire 
years after the battle in building new ships and providing an 
armament adequate to their purposes : and in particular, they 
sent round not only to the Peloponnesian seaports, hut also to the 
islands under the empire of Athens, in order to take into their 
pay the best class of seamen. By such prolonged efforts, ninety 
well-manned Corinthian ships were ready to set sail in the third 
year after the battle. The entire fleet, when reinforced by the 
allies, amounted to not less than 150 sail; twenty-seven triremes 
from Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from Elis, as many from 
Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. Each of these allied squa¬ 
drons had officers of its own, while the Corinthian Xenokleides 
and four others were commanders-in-chief.* 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to tfte Korkyrmans, who well knew, besides, the 

Application J ’ . ? 

of tin- Korky- numerous allies which that city could command, and her 

rwaus to be . . i *111 

received extensive influence througlRmt Greece. • N> formidable 

among the , i ° i » , , 

miiiw of an attack was more than they could venture to brave, 
alone and unaided. They had never yet enrolled them¬ 
selves among the allies either of Athens or of Lacedaemon. It, 
had been their pride and policy to maintain a separate line of 
action, which, by means of their wealth, their power, and their 
very peculiar position, they had hitherto been enabled to do with 
safety. That they had been able so to proceed with safety, how¬ 
ever, was considered both by friends and enemies as a peculiarity 
belonging to their island ; from whence we may draw an inference 
how little the islands in the /Egcan, now under the Athenian 
empire, would have been able to maintain any real independence, 
if that empire had been broken up. But though Korkyra had 
been secure in this policy of isolation up to the present moment, 
such had been the increase and consolidation of forces elsewhere 


1 Tkucyd. i. 29, 30. 


2 Tlmcyd. i. 31-40. 
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throughout Greece, that even she could pursue it no longer. To 
apply for admission into the Lacedaemonian confederacy, wherein 
her immediate enemy exercised paramount influence, being out 
of the question, she had no choice except to seek alliance with 
Athens. That city had as yet no dependencies in the Ionic Gulf; 
she was not of kindred lineage, nor had she had any previous 
amicable relations with the Dorian Korkyra. But if there was 
thus no previous fact or feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, 
neither was there anything to forbid it; for in the truce between 
Athens and Sparta, it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, 
not actually enrolled in the alliance of either, might, join the one 
or the other at pleasure.’ While the proposition of alliance was 
thus formally open either for acceptance or refusal, the time and 
circumstances under which it was to be; made rendered it full of 
grave contingencies to all parties. The Korkynean envoys, who 
now for the first time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, 


came thither w ith doubtful hopes of success, though to their island 
the question was one. of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 


war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are func¬ 
tions proper to be entrusted to the executive government 
apart from the representative assembly. According to 
ancient ideas, these were precisely the topics most essen- 


AddrenH i >1 
the Korky¬ 
ra*.'n» envoy; 
to the A i lu- 
iiiau public 
assembly. 


tial to submit for the decision of the full assembly of the people : 
and in point of fact they were so submitted*, even under govern¬ 
ments only partially democratical; much more, of course, under 
the complete democracy of Athens. The Korkynean envoys on 
reaching that city would first open their business to the Strategi or 
generals of the state, who would appoint a day for them to he 
heard before the public assembly, with full notice beforehand to 
the citizens. The mission was no secret, for the Korkyrseans had 
themselves intimated their intention at Corintlk, at the time when 


they proposed reference of the quarrel to arbitration. Even with¬ 
out. such notice, the political necessity of the step was obvious 
enough to make the Corinthians anticipate it. Lastly, their 
proxeni at Athens (Athenian citizens who watched over Corin¬ 
thian- interests public and private, in confidential correspondence 
with that government—and who, sometimes by appointment, some¬ 
times as volunteers, discharged partly the functions of ambassadors 
in modern times) would communicate to them the arrival of the 
Korkyrsean envoys. So that, on the day appointed for the latter 


1 Thucytl. i. 35-40. 
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to be heard before the public assembly, Corinthian envoys were 
also present to answer them and to oppose the granting of their 
prayer. 

Thucydides has given in his history the speeches of both ; that 
Principal is, speeches of his own composition, but representing in 
wE “f™ all probability the substance of what was actually said, 
iifTimcy- vei1 ail( l °f what he perhaps himself heard. Though per- 
ii'dcs. vaded throughout by the peculiar style and harsh struc¬ 
ture of the historian, these speeches are yet among the plainest 
and most business-like in his whole work ; bringing before us 
thoroughly the existing situation; which was one of doubt and 
difficulty, presenting reasons of considerable force on each of the 
opposite sides. 

The Korkyramus, after lamenting their previous improvidence 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour of 
need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the friendship 
of Athens on the strongest grounds of common interest and reci- 
procal usefulness. Though their existing danger and need of 
Athenian support was now urgent, it had not been brought upon 
them in an unjust quarrel or by disgraceful conduct. They had 
proposed to Corinth a fair arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and 
their application had been refused—which showed where the right 
of the case lay : moreover they were now exposed single-handed, 
not to Corinth alone, whom they had already vanquished, but to a 
formidable confederacy organised under her auspices, including 
choice mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. In granting 
their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutralize this mis- 
employment of her own mariners, and would at the same time 
confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of right, and 
secure to herself an important reinforcement. For next to her 
own, the Korkyreean naval force was the most powerful in Greece, 
and this was now placed within her reach. If by declining the 
present offer, she permitted Korkyra to be overcome, that naval 
force would pass to the side of her enemies : for such were Corinth 
and the Peloponnesian alliance—and such they would soon be 
openly declared. In the existing state of Greece, a collision 
between that alliance and Athens could not long be postponed. 
It was with a view to this contingency that the Corinthians were 
now seeking to seize Korkyra along with her naval force. 1 The 

1 Tbucyd. i» 33. Tows A aKtha.ip.o- Xapfiat/ovras Tfpas vvv 4s rfyv bfu-ripav 
vlovs T<ji v/xerspep TroXspYjtr slovras, 4irix*lpr)<nv 9 Xva fify rep Koivtp 4x@ ei ,car * 

Ka\ rovs K optvOiovs hvvapivovs Trap * aw- avrwv psr* &.XXr)Xwv crrwpsv 9 &c. 
t dis Ka\ ufMV tvras Kal rrponara- 
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policy of Athens therefore imperiously called upon her to frustrate 
such a design, by now assisting the Korkyrseans. She was per¬ 
mitted to do this by the terms of the Thirty years’ truce. And al¬ 
though some might contend that in the present critical conjuncture, 
acceptance of Korkyra was tantamount to a declaration of war with 
Corinth, yet the fact would falsify such predictions; for Athens 
would so strengthen herself that her enemies would be more than 
ever unwilling to attack her. She would not only render her 
naval force irresistibly powerful, but would become mistress of the 
communication between Sicily and Peloponnesus, and thus prevent 
the Sicilian Dorians from sending reinforcements to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians. 1 2 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyrseans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. Tiny denounced the fl „ m 
selfish and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less 
in the matter of Ephlamims than in all former time 5 * * 8 —- iJt 

which was the real reason why she had ever been 
ashamed of honest allies. Above all things, she had always acted 
undutifully and wickedly towards Corinth her mother city, to 
whom she was bound by those ties of colonial allegiance which 
Grecian morality recognised, and which the other Corinthian 
colonies cheerfully obeyed. 3 * Epidarnuus was not a Korkyncan, 
but a Corinthian colony. The Korkyrseans, having committed 
wrong in besieging it, had proposed arbitration without being 
willing to withdraw their troops while arbitration was pending: 
they now impudently came to ask Athens to become accessory 
after the fact, in such injustice. The provision of the Thirty 
years’ truce might seem indeed to allow Athens to receive them as 
allies: but that provision was not. intended to permit the reception 


1 Tlmcyd. i. 32-36. 

2 The description given by Herodotus ' 
(vii. 108: compare Diodor. xi. Ini of' 
the duplicity of the Korkyneans when 
solicited to aid the Grecian cause at the 
time of the invasion of Xerxes, seems 
to imply that the unfavourable charac¬ 

ter of them, given by the Corinthians 

coincided with the general impression 

throughout Greece. 

liespecting the prosperity and inso¬ 

lence of the Korkyrseaim, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob. Proverb, iv. 49. 

8 Thucyd. i. 38. UnoiKoi ovres 
dtfj^crrda'l re 8ia navrbs Kal vvv iro\e- 
fiova’ij \iyovrcs u<s ovk ini T<p kcucws 
ndcrxnv iKnefKpGeiTjirav. rf/J-eis St ovU* 
adre/ tpafiev in] rvnb tovto>v 


0ou KaToiKicraiy aAA’ ini rqH riyep.6v€s re 
elvai Kal ra eindra at yovv 

#AAat anoiKiai ri/xucriy rjfxas, Kal /xdAi<rra 
frnb anoiKwv (Trfpy6/x€0a. 

This is a remarkable passage in illus¬ 
tration of the position of a metropolis 
in regard to her colony. The relation 
■ was such as to bo comprised under tine 
i general word heyenwny: superiority and 
! right to command on the one side, 
i inferiority with duty of reverence and 
I obedience on the other — limited in 
| point of extent, though we do not 
i know where the limit was placed, and 
| varying probably in each individual case. 
i The Corinthians sent annual magistrates 
to Potideea, called Kpidemiurgi (Tliu- 
cyd, i. 56). 

o 2 
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of cities already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere— 
still less the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending 
quarrel, where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was 
necessarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either 
party had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, 
Corinth had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had 
never had any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth was 
not only still under covenant of amity with them, through the 
Thirty years’ truce—hut had also rendered material service to 
them by dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting the 
revolted Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had upheld 
the principle of Grecian international law, that each alliance was 
entitled to punish its own refractory members. They now' called 
upon Athens to respect this principle by not interfering between 
Corinth and her colonial allies,' especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself with her numerous 
dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war between the 
Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contingency was as yet 
uncertain—and might possibly never occur at all, if Athens dealt 
justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth on this critical occasion. 
But it would assuredly occur if she refused such conciliation, and 


the dangers thus entailed upon Athens would be far greater tlian 
the promised naval cooperation of Korkyra would compensate.* 
Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the eon- 
neriaionof tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, in 
-aquaiiiw™ this momentous debate. For two days did the debate 
w’mftiK-'n- continue, the assembly being adjourned over to the 
kym. t0 Tu°" morrow; so considerable was the number of speakers, 
miM8sout tr to an< * probably also the divergence of their views. Un- 


Korkyra. luckily Thucydides does not give us any of these Athenian 


discourses—not even that of Perikles, who determined the ulti¬ 


mate result 


Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropolitan right 
occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. But the 
Korkyrsean naval force was indeed an immense item, since the 
question was whether it should stand on their side or against them 
—an item which nothing could counterbalance except the dangers 
of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last calamity (was 
the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of seeing Korkyra 
conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the service of the 


1 Thucyd. i. 40. (pavepus kvTtirco- x ovs avriv riva KoAaffn/. 
fify r ob \ TrpocrjjKOvras £ v jup.d- 2 Thucyd. i, 37-48, 
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Peloponnesian league.” “You will not really avoid it, even By 
that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). The generating 
causes of war are at work—and it will infallibly come whatever 
you may determine respecting Korkyra: avail yourselves of the 
present opening, instead of being driven ultimately to undertake 
the war at great, comparative disadvantage.” Of these two views, 
the former was at first decidedly preponderant in the assembly ; 1 * 3 
but they gradually came round to the latter, which was conformably 
to the steady conviction of IVrikles. It was however resolved to 
take a sort of middle course, so as to save Korkyra, and yet, 
if possible, to escape violation of the existing truce and the 
consequent Peloponnesian war. To comply with the request of the 
Korkyraeans, by adopting them unreservedly as allies, would have 
laid the Athenians under the necessity of accompanying them in 
an attack of Corinth, if required—which would have been a 
manifest infringement of the truce. Accordingly nothing more 
was concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive, 
to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in ease they were 
attacked: nor was any greater force equipped to back this resolve 
than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedamionius son of 
Kiinon. The smallness of this force would satisfy the Corinthians 
that no aggression was contemplated against their city, while 
it would save Korkyra from ruin, and would in fact feed the war 
so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both parties"— 
which was the best result that Athens could hope for. The 
instructions to Laecdaunonius and his two colleagues were express: 
not to engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they were 
actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyraean possession 
with a view to attack ; but in that ease to do bis best on the 
defensive. 

The rrreat Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the 
coast of Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly tboComahi- 

kyra'ans : 

* « . - _ < . rude tactics 

there established a naval station and camp, summoning on both sides. 

1 Thucyd. i. 44. ’ASyyawi Si aicou- c. ‘-'9) ascribes the smallness of the 
aavTfs i./utporepwi', ytrop.evyt not 5!s squadron despatched under Lacedsemo- 
<?KKArjcr/av, rii piv irporcpa uiix itatrov nius to a petty spite of PeriklOs against 
r&v KopivdUv'v &7re5c'£ai/To robs Aiiyims, that commander, as the son of his old 
tv Si rrj viTTfpaicf pertymiaav, &c. political antagonistKimon. Fromwhom- 

Ovx fiatrov in the language of Thu- soever he copied this statement, the 
cydidCs usually has the positive meaning motive assigned seems quite unworthy 
of morn. of credit. 

3 Thucyd, i. 44. Plutarch (Perikles, 


opposite to the southern extremity of Korkyra. They 
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to their aid a. considerable force from the friendly Epirotic 
tribes in the neighbourhood. The Korkyrasan fleet of 110 
sail, under Meikiades and two others, together with the ten 
Athenian ships, took station at one of the adjoining islands called 
Sybota, while the land force and 1000 Zakynthian hoplites were 
posted on the Korkynean Cape Leukimme. Both sides prepared 
for battle: the Corinthians, taking on hoard three days’ provisions, 
sailed by night from Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning 
the Korkynean fleet advancing towards them, distributed into 
three squadrons, one under each of the three generals, and having 
the ten Athenian ships at the extreme right. Opposed to them 
were ranged the choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the 
left of their aggregate fleet: next came the various allies, with 
Megarians and Arnbrakiots on the extreme right. Never before 
had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. 
But the tactics and manoeuvring were not commensurate to the 
numbers. The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, 
while the rowers below, on the Korkynean side at least, were 
in great part slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed forward 
so as to drive in direct impact prow against prow, were grappled 
together, and a fierce hand-combat was then commenced between 
the troops on board of each, as if they were on land—or rather, 
like boarding-parties: all upon the old-fashioned system of Grecian 
sea-fight, without any of those improvements introduced into the 
Athenian navy during the last generation. In Athenian naval 
attack, the ship, the rowers, and the steersman, were of much 
greater importance than the armed soldiers on deck. By strength 
and exactness of rowing, by rapid and sudden change of direction, 
by feints calculated to deceive, the Athenian captain sought 
to drive tin; sharp beak of his vessel, not against the prow, but 
against the weaker and more vulnerable parts of his enemy—side, 
oars, or stern. The ship thus became in the hands of her crew 
the real weapon of attack, which was intended first to disable the 
enemy and leave him unmanageable on the water; and not until 
this v.ms done did the arthed men on deck begin their operations. 1 
Lacedmmonius with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden 
by his instructions to share in the battle, lent as much aid as 

1 TL. £o/j.ax*? v —to turn the* J ultimately came to counteract tho 

li.i t. o«t<tle into a land-battle on ship- j Athenian manoeuvring by constructing 
’d—was a practice altogether repug- J their prows with increased solidity and 
nant to Athenian feeUng •— as we see strength, and forcing the Athenian 
remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14: com- vessel to a direct shock which its 
pare also vii. 61. weaker prow was unable to bear (Thu- 

Tho Corinthian and Syracusan ships cyd. vii. 30). 
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he could by taking position at the extremity of the line and by 
making motions as if about to attack; while his seamen had full 
leisure to contemplate what they would despise as lubberly handling 
of the ships on both sides. All was confusion after the battle had 
been joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, the oars 
broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be heard nor 
obeyed—and the individual valour of the hoplites and bowmen on 
deck became the decisive point on which victory turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Korkyrmans 
was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the The Korky- 

. . . J * roans are 

Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them defeated, 
to the shore, but also landed and plundered the tents. Their 
rashness in thus keeping so long out, of the battle proved incalcu¬ 
lably mischievous, the rather as their total number was inferior; for 
their right wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, was after 
a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the ships were 
disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could—a retreat 
which the victorious ships on the other wing might have protected, 
had there been any effective discipline in the fleet, hut which now 
was only imperfectly aided by the ten Athenian ships under 
Lacedannonius. Though at first they obeyed the instructions from 
home in abstaining from actual blows, yet—when the battle 
became doubtful, and still more, when the Corinthians were 
pressing their victory—the Athenians could no longer keep aloof, 
but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, and did much to save 
the defeated Korkyraians. As soon as the latter had been pursued 
as far as their own island, the victorious Corinthians returned 
to the scene of action, which was covered with crippled and water¬ 
logged ships, of their own and their enemies, as well as with 
seamen, soldiers, and wounded men, either helpless aboard the 
wrecks or keeping above water as well as they could—among the 
number, many of their own citizens and allies, especially on their 
defeated right wing. Through these disabled vessels they sailed, 
not attempting to tow them off, hut looking only to the crews 
aboard, and making some of them prisoners, but, putting the 
greater number to death. Some even of their own allies were thus 
slain, not being easily distinguishable. The Corinthians, having- 
picked up their own dead bodies as well as they could, transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after 
which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume the 
attack against the Korkyrmans on their own coast. The latter got 
together as many of their ships as were seaworthy, together with 
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the small reserve which had remained in harbour, in order to 
prevent at any rate a landing on the coast: and the Athenian 
ships, now within the strict letter of their instructions, prepared to 
cooperate with full energy in the defence. It was already late in 
the afternoon: hut the Corinthian fleet, though their pa>an had 
already been shouted for attack, were suddenly seen to back water 
instead of advancing; presently they pulled round, and steered 
direct for the Epirotie coast The Korkyraeans did not comprehend 
the cause of this sudden retreat, until at length it was proclaimed 
that an unexpected relief of twenty fresh Athenian ships was 
approaching, under Glaukon and Andokides; which the Corinthians 
had been the first to descry, and had even believed to be the 
forerunners of a larger fleet,. It was already dark when these 
fresh ships reached Cape Eeukimme, having traversed the waters 
covered with wrecks and dead bodies. 1 At first the Korkyrmans 
even mistook them for enemies. The reinforcement bad been sent 
from Athens, probably after more accurate information of the 
comparative force of Corinth and Korkyra, under the impression 
that the original ten ships would prove inadequate for the purpose 
of defence—an impression more than verified by the reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corinthians 
had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were found 
sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In the preceding 
action the Korkyra;ans had had seventy ships sunk or disabled— 
the Corinthians only thirty—so that the superiority of numbers 
was still on the side of the latter, who were however encumbered 
with the care of 1000 prisoners (800 of them slaves) 
captured, not easy either to lodge or to guard in the 
narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. Even 
apart from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in 
no temper to hazard a second battle against thirty 
Athenian ships in addition to the remaining Korkynean 
And when their enemies sailed across to offer them battle on the 
Epirotie coast, they not only refused it, but thought of nothing but 
immediate retreat—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should 
now act aggressively, treating all amicable relations between 
Hostilities Athens and Corinth as practically extinguished by the 
ftfsrniVh"’ events of the day before. Having ranged their fleet 
5"thMsSd n ]n l‘ ne ,lot f' ar f'' 0111 shore, they tested the dispositions 
Corinth. 0 f the Athenian commanders by sending forward a 

1 Thucyd. i. 51. Sia rwv veKpw)/ Kal uavayiwv npotfKop.iade'icrai Kar^irhfov is 
rb frrparotrehov. 


Arrival or a 
m a for ce¬ 
ment from 
Athens - the 
Corinthian 
fleet retires, 
carrying off 
numerous 
Korkyrsean 
prisoners. 
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little boat with a few men to address to them tne following 
remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s staff {we should say, 
no flag of truce), and were therefore completely without protection 
against an enemy. “ Ye act wrongfully, Athenians (they ex¬ 
claimed), in beginning the war and violating the truce ; for ye are 
using arms to oppose us in punishing our enemies. If it be really 
your intention to hinder us from sailing against Korkyra or 
anywhere else that we choose, in breach of the truce, take first 
of all us who now address you, and deal with us as enemies.” It 
was not the fault of the Korkyraians that this last idea was not 
instantly realised: for such of them as were near enough to hear, 
instigated the Athenians by violent shouts to kill the men in the 
boat. But the latter, far from listening to such an appeal, 
dismissed them with the answer: “ W c neither begin the war nor 
break the truce, Peloponnesians: we have come simply to aid these 
Korkyraiaus our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, wc make 
no opposition : but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any 
of her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you. 
Both the answer, and the treatment of the men in the boat, 
satisfied the (Corinthians that their retreat would he unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get ready, 
staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the Kpirotic coast, 
in commemoration of their advantage on the preceding day. In 
their voyage homeward they surprised Anaktorium at the mouth 
of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they had hitherto possessed jointly 
with the Korkyracans, planting in it a reinforcement of Corinthian 
settlers as guarantee for future fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the 
armament was dismissed, and the great majority of the prisoners 
taken, 800 slaves, were sold ; hut the remainder, 250 in number, 
were detained, and treated with peculiar kindness. Many of them 
were of the first and richest families in Korkyra, and the 
Corinthians designed to gain them over, so as to make them 
instruments for effecting a revolution in the island. 1 he calamitous 
incidents arising from their subsequent return will appear in 
another chapter. 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyrajans picked up the 
dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during 
the night on to their island, and even found sufficient ^ 
pretence to erect a trophy, chiefly in consequence of their Athens, 
partial success on the left wing. In truth, they had been only 
rescued from ruin by tlie unexpected coming of the last Athenian 
ships: but the last result was as triumphant to them, as it was 
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disastrous and humiliating to the Corinthians, who had incurred an 
immense cost, and taxed all their willing allies, only to leave their 
enemy stronger than she was before. From this time forward they 
considered the Thirty years’ truce as broken, and conceived a 
hatred, alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens ; so that the 
latter gained nothing by the moderation of her admirals in sparing 
the Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was 
not long wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their 
enemy through one of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pallene, (which 
They bf*gin forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the greater 
volt among: Thracian peninsula called Chalkidike, between the Ther- 
STI ( .s- , ™ u ' 1 nrnic and the Strymonic Gulfs,) was situated the Dorian 
coimJy of* town of Pofukea, one of the tributary allies of Athens, 
but'n'uyof but originally colonised from Corinth and still main- 
AUieus. tabling a certain metropolitan allegiance towards the 
latter: insomuch that every year certain Corinthians were sent 
thither as magistrates under the title of Epidemiurgi. On various 
points of the neighbouring coast also there were several small 
towns belonging to the Chalkidians and Bottbeans, enrolled in like 
manner in the list of Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring 
inland territory, Mygdonia and Chalkidike, 1 was held by the 
Macedonian king Perdikkas, son of that Alexander who had taken 
part fifty years before in the expedition of Xerxes. These two 
princes appear gradually to have extended their dominions, after 
the ruin of Persian power in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, 
until at length they acquired all the territory between the rivers 
Axius and Strymon. Now Perdikkas had been for some time the 
Relations of friend and ally of Athens; but there were other Ma- 
PmlikksiH cedonian princes, his brother Philip, and Derdas, 
donia, liia in- holding independent principalities in the upper country 2 
wmTcorinth (apparently on the higher course of the Axius near the 
Kdo’w - Pmoniau tribes), with whom he was in a state of dispute, 
dhmtftore- These princes having been accepted as the allies of 
-°ium™ioi r Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her active 
Olyulhua. enemy, and it was from his intrigues that all the diffi¬ 
culties of . Athens on that coast took their first origin. The 


1 See the geographical Commentary 
of Qatterer upon Thrace, embodied in 
I’oppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. ii. oh. 
29. 

The words to Jirl @jt4>cr)s -to M 
@p4w)s x^P la (Thucyd. ii. 29) denote 


generally the towns in Chalkidike — 
places in the direction nr in ike skirts 
of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace 
itself. 

* Thucyd. i. 57; ii. 100. 
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Athenian empire was much less complete and secure over the 
seaports on the mainland than over the islands.' For the former 
were always more or less dependent on any powerful land-neigh¬ 
bour, sometimes more dependent on him than upon the mistress of 
the sea; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkcs and other strong Thracian potentates, as an 
aid to her dominion over the seaports. 2 Perdikkas immediately 
began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Ilottiaeans to revolt 
from Athens; and the violent enmity against the latter, kindled in 
the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent events at Korkyra, 
enabled him to extend the same projects to Potidma. Not only 
did he send envoys to Corinth in order to concert measures 
for provoking the revolt of Potidma, but also to Sparta, instigating 
the Peloponnesian league to a general declaration of war against 
Athens. 3 And he farther prevailed on many of the Chalkklian 
inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on the sea-coast, 
for the purpose of joint residence at Olvntbus, which was several 
stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well as the Cbalkidian 
interest, became much strengthened, while Perdikkas farther 
assigned some territory near Lake Bolbe to contribute to tiie 
temporary maintenance of the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile preparations 
and of the daimers which awaited them from Corinth. 

^ „ lU\ 4.T2. 

Immediately after the Korkyrean sea-fight they sent to 
take precautions against the revolt of Potidaea; requiring the 
inhabitants to take down their wall on the side of Pallene, so as to 
leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on what, may 
he called the sea-side, and fortified only towards the n-v.iu .«• 
mainland- -requiring them farther both to deliver host- armament 

. . . . Ho til. thither 

ages and to dismiss the annual magistrates who came to floin Aihens, 
them from Corinth. An Athenian armament of thirty triremes 
and 1000 hoplites, under Archestratus and ten others, despatched 

1 See two remarkable passages illus- j than beneficial to Athens, because it 
tratiug this difference, Tliueyd, iv. 120- i would render her dependent upon 
122. | Philip, through his power of annoying 

* Tlmcyd. ii. 29—98. Isokrat.es has a her colonists—just as she had been 
remarkable passage od this subject in dependent before upon Medoktis the 
the beginning of Or. v. ad Philippum, Thracian king in consequence of her 
sect. 5-7. After pointing out the im- colonists in the Chersonese avaynaff- 
prudonce of founding a colony on the aitr^p ti/yoiap^ %x* iv ro +* 

skirts of the territory of a powerful (ro'is tt payfAtMri Sia robs ivravda (at Am- 
potentate, and the excellent site which phipolis) Karottcovyras, oi'ar ir*p *1 f x°^ v 
had been chosen for Kyrend, as being M t)$6k<p r$ Tra\ai$ 5m robs 4v Xetyo- 
ueai* only to feeble tribes -he goes so yfay yewpyovuras 
far as to say that the possession of a Thucyd. i. 57. 

Amphipolis would bo injurious rather 
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to act against Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the 
same time to enforce these requisitions against Potidma, and to 
repress any dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chal- 
kidians. Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidacans 
sent envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time—and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidaea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan authorities 
they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the Thirty 
years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no success, and 
they accordingly openltyevolted (seemingly about Midsummer 
4d2 n.c.), at, the same time that the armament under Arehestratus 
sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottkeans revolted also, at the 
express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and 
promises of assistance. 1 Arehestratus with his fleet, on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, found them all in proclaimed enmity, but was 
obliged to confine himself to the attack of Perdikkas in Macedonia, 
not having numbers enough to admit of a division of his force, 
lie accordingly laid siege to Thermo, in cooperation with the 
Macedonian troops from the upper country under Philip and the 
brothers of Derdas; after taking that place, he next proceeded to 
besiege Pydna. But it would probably have been wiser had he 
turned his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potida-a; for 
during the period of more than six weeks that he spent in the 
operations against Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidma a 
reinforcement of 1600 hoplites and -100 light-armed, partly their 
own citizens, partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, 
both at Corinth and at, Potidaea, that most of the soldiers 
volunteered on his personal account. Potidaea was thus put in 
a state of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt 
readied Athens, and long before any second armament could 
be sent to attack it. A second armament however was speedily 
sent forth—forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under 
Kallias son of Kalliades, 2 with four other commanders—who on 
reaching the Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege 
of Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, 
they found themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation on 
the best terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity of 

1 TJnicyd. V. SO. philosopher, tor rhetorical, philosophic 

= Kallias was a young Athenian of cal, and sophistical instruction (Plato, 
noble family, who had paid tho large Alkibiad&t, i. c. Ill, p. 119). 
sum of 100 minso to Zeno of Elea tiie 
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commencing immediate operations against Aristeus and Potidaia. 
They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing-by sea from Pydna to 
the eastern coast of the Thennaic Gulf—next attacking, though 
without effect, the town of Berne a,—and then inarching by land 
along the eastern coast of the Gulf, in, the direction of Potidaea. 
On the third day of easy march, they reached the seaport called 
Gigonus, near which they encamped.' 


1 Tbucyd. i. 01. The statement of 
Thucydides presents some geographical 
difficulties which the critics have not 
adequately estimated. Are we to as¬ 
sume as certain, that the Jienea here 
mentioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so well 
known, distant from the sea westward 
J GO stadia, or nearly twenty English 
miles (see Tafel, Historift Thessalonicie, 
p. 58), on a river which Hows into the 
JJaliakmon, and upon one of the lower 
ridges of Mount Bermius? 

The words of Thucydides here are— 
’'Eireira Si ^vpi&acrip iroi 7 )trd/x€Poi Kai 
t'VfAfj.ax'iw avayKaiav irpbs rbv TlepSiKKav, 
Cos avrovs KUTipn-eiyep rj UorlSaia tea) d 
’Apurrevs irapeArjAvdoos, dir av terra v- 
t a i 4 k t 7 j s M aKfSoplas, Kai d(pi- 
u 6 p.€P 0 i is Bcpoiav KCtKfiOtP i 7 ri(rTp(-\]/av- 
Tfs, Kai irapdcrapres irpCorov rod \wplnu 
Kai oi>x 4A 6 vres, iiropevopro Kara yrjp 
irpbs r)]p TloriSatap—djxa Si vr\zs nape- | 
7rA eov ef$S:>p.T]KOVTa. 

“The natural route from Pydna to ' 
Pofcidiea (observes Dr. Arnold in his ; 
note) lay along the coast; and Derma i 
was quite out of the w<nj, at some diet cure 1 
to the u'estuxird* near the fort of the Ber- 
luian mountains. But the hope of 
surprising Hernia induced the Athenians 
to deviate from their direct lino of 
inarch; then after the failure of this 
treacherous attempt, they returned 
again to the sea-coast, and continued 
to follow r it till they arrived at Gi- 
gduus.” 

1 would remark upon this -1. The 
words of Thucydides imply that Bercea 
was not in Macedonia, but out of it (see 
Poppo, Proleg. ad Tbucyd. vol. ii. p. 
408-418). 2. lie uses no expression 

which in\ the least implies that the 
attempt on Beroca on the part of the 
Athenians was treacherous, that is, con¬ 
trary to the convention just concluded; 
though had the fact been so, he would 
naturally have been led to notice it, 
seeing that the deliberate breach of 
the convention was the very first step 
which took place after it was con¬ 
cluded. 3. What can have induced the 


Athenians to leave their fleet and march 
near twenty miles inland to Mount- 
Berinius and Beroca, to attack a Mace¬ 
donian town which they could not 
noHsibl tjjjkold - when they cannot even 
stay to rcmtinue the attack on Pydna, 
a position maritime, useful, and tenable 
—in consequence of the pressing ne- 
j cessity of taking immediate measures 
! against Potichea? 4. If they were com¬ 
pelled by this latter necessity to patch 
! up a peace on any terms with Per- 
dikkas, would they immediately en¬ 
danger this peace by going out of their 
way to attack one of his forts' Again, 
Thucydides says “ that, proceeding by 
slow land-marches, they reached Gi¬ 
gonus, and encamped on the third day ” 
- Kar oAtynv Si irpdiovTfS rpiraioi a(f>i~ 
Korro is riycopop Kai ierrparoTreSeiuraPTo. 
The computation of time must here be 
made either from Pydna, or from 
Berrjea; and the reader who examines 
the map will see that neither from the 
one nor the other (assuming the Burma 
on 'Mount Bermius) would it be pos¬ 
sible for an army to arrive at Gigonus 
on the third day, marching round the 
head of the Gulf with easy days’ 

! marches ; the more so as they w ould 
i have to cross the rivers Lydias, Axius, 

! and Keheidorus, all not far from their 
! mouths - or if these rivers could not be 
; crossed, to get on board the fleet and 
re-land on the other side. 

! This clear mark of time laid down 
by Thucydides (even apart from the 
objections which 1 have just urged in 
! reference to Bercea on Mount Bermius) 
! made mo doubt whether Dr. Arnold 
i and the other commentators have cor- 
; recti y conceived the operations of the 
! Athenian troops between Pydna and 
1 Gigdnus.* The ]>a\ca which Thucydi¬ 
des means cannot be more distant from 
Gigdnus, at any rate, than a third day’s 
easy march, and therefore cannot be 
the Beroca on Mount Bermius. But 
there was another town named Beroea 
either in Thrace or in Emathia, though 
| we do not know its exact site (see 
Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Bys. 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, whose 
combat near character for faithlessness we shall have more than one 
occasion to notice, was now again on the side of the 
the Chalkidians, and sent 200 horse to join them under the 
SV'i'ot'i’ command of Iolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians 
umi'kuin'ns all( l Potidaeans on the isthmus near Potidma, providing a 
the a?u mi. market without the walls in order that they might not 
aUs - stray in quest of provisions. Ilis position was on the 


v. B €p7)s ; Tafcl, Thessalonica, Index). 
Thin other Ber<x*a, situated somewhere 
between Gigonus and Therm|0ij|nd out 
of the limits of that Macedonia winch 
Perdikkas governed, may probably be 
the place which Thucydides here indi¬ 
cates. The Athenians, raising the 
siege of Pydna, crossed the Gulf on 
i>hi/>board to Beroea, and after vainly 
trying to surprise that town, marched 
along by land to Gigonus. Whoever 
inspects the map will see that the 
Athenians would naturally employ their 
large fleet to transport the army by 
the short transit across the Gulf from 1 
Pydna (see Livy, xliv. 10), and thus ; 
avoid the fatiguing land-march round 
the head of the Gulf. Moreover the 
language of Thucydides would seem to ; 
make the land-march bey in at I‘era\( y 
and not at Pydna — an-avlerravrai 
£k t ys MaKeSopiat, tcou a <p t k 6 (x e v o t 
h B 4 p o i a v tcatcudev ^m(rrp€\f/avr(s, 
teal rretpaerayres rrpdjrov rov xwpiov Ka * 
oi>x lA 6vt*.s, 4iropebovro Kara y fj v 
7rpbs TloriSatav—ajxa 5^ injes rraphrkeov 
k$bop.r)KOvra. Kot’ okiyov 5e Trpoiovrcs 
rptralot depiteovro is Ftyuvov teal ierrpa- 
Toirfheveravro. The change of tense 
between dirayierrayrai and iiroptvetvro — 
and the connexion of the participle dept- 
KdpLfvoi with the latter verb,- seems to 
divide the whole proceeding into two 
distinct parts; first, departure from 
Macedonia to Beroea, as it would scorn, 
by sea—next, a land-march from Bercea 
to Gigonus, of three short days. 

This is the best account, as it strikes 
me, of a passage, the real difficulties of j 
which are imperfectly noticed by the j 
commentators. 

The site of Gigdnus cannot be exactly 
determined, since all that we know of 
the towns on the coast between Poti- 
dma and iEneia, is derived from their 
enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 
128); nor can we be absolutely certain 
that he has enumerated them ail in the 
exact order in which they were placed. 
But I think that both Colonel Leake 


[ and Kiepert’s map place Gigonus too 
far from Potidam; for we see, from 
this passage of Thucydides, that it 
formed the camp from which the Atlio- 
niiui general went forth immediately 
to give battle to an enemy posted be¬ 
tween Olynthus and Potkhea; and the 
Scholiast says of Oigbims — ou irokv 
Arrexoy VLonbaias: and Stephan. Byz. 
rly&VOIt) Tr6\lS &p<j.K7)S TTpO(TfX^ s r V 
nakkrjvy. 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in North¬ 
ern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. p. 452. 
That excellent observer calculates the 
march from Bem?a on Mount Bermius 
to Potidiea, as being one of four days, 
about twenty miles each day. Judging 
by the map, this seems lower than 
the reality; but admitting it to be 
correct, Thucydides would never de¬ 
scribe such a march as /car* okiyov 
8 e Ttpoidvres rpira?ot 2 i<1>Ikovto <?s riyev- 
vov : it would be a march rather rapid 
and fatiguing, especially as it would 
; include the passage of the rivers. Nor 
! is it likely, from the description of 
j this battle in Thucydides (i. 62), that 
J Gigonus could be anything like a full 
day’s march from Pothhea. According 
to his description, the Athenian army 
advance by three very easy marches; 
then arriving at Gigonus, they encamp, 
being now near the enemy, who on 
their side are already encamped ex¬ 
pecting them— npoerdexAp-tvoi robs ’A 6tj- 
vaiovs ierrparoreebevovro repos 
*OkvvOov iv rep lerQjxep : the imperfect 
tense indicates that they were already 
there at the time when the Athenians 
took camp at Gigduus; which would 
hardly be the ease if the Athenians had 
come by three successive marches from 
Bercea on Mount Bermius. 

I would add, that it is no more 
wonderful that there should be one 
Bercea in Thrace and another in Mace¬ 
donia—than that there should be one 
Methone in Thrace and another in Ma¬ 
cedonia (Steph. B. Me0c£j/7?), 
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side towards Olynthus—which was about seven miles off', but 
within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situation. lie here 
awaited the approach of the Athenians, calculating that the 
Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the hoisting of a given 
signal, assail them in the rear when they attacked him. Hut Kal- 
lias w'as strong enough to place in reserve his Macedonian cavalry 
and other allies as a check against Olynthus ; while with his Athe¬ 
nians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and look 
position in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, Aristeus 
and the chosen band of Corinthians immediately about him were 
completely successful, breaking the troaps opposed to them, and 
pursuing for a considerable distance. But the remaining Poti- 
dmans and Peloponnesians were routed by the Athenians and 
driven within the walls. On returning from pursuit, Aristeus 
found the victorious Athenians between him and Potidma, and was 
reduced to the alternative either of cutting his way through them 
into the latter town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthus. 
He chose the former as the least of two hazards, and forced his 
way through the flank of the Athenians, wading into the sea in 
order to turn the extremity of the Potidmau wall, which reached 
entirely across the isthmus with a mole running out at each end 
into the water. lie effected this daring enterprise and saved his 
detachment, though not without considerable difficulty aijd some 
loss. Meanwhile the auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had 
begun their march on seeing the concerted signal, had been kept 
in check by the Macedonian horse, ^o that the Pothheans had 
been beaten and the signal again withdrawn, before they could 
make any effective diversion: nor did the cavalry on cither side 
come into action. The defeated Potidmaus and Corinthians, 
having the town immediately in their rear, lost only 300 men, 
while the Athenians lost 150, together with the general Kallias. 1 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
after having erected their trophy and given up the 
enemy’s dead for burial, immediately built their block- blockade by 

J .. , r. . . the Athwii- 

ading wall across the isthmus on the side of the main- a»«. 
land, so as to cut oft’ Potidaea from all communication with 
Olynthus and the Chalkidians. To make the blockade complete, 
a second wall across the isthmus was necessary, on the other side 
towards Pallene: but they had not force enough to detach a com¬ 
pletely separate body for this purpose, until after some time they 
were joined by Phormio with ltiOO fresh hoplites from Athens. 

1 TUucyd. i. 02, ti.'i. 
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That general, landing at Aphytis in the peninsula of Pallene, 
marched slowly up to Potidsea, ravaging the territory in order to 
draw out the citizens to battle. But the challenge not being 
accepted, he undertook and finished without obstruction the block¬ 
ading wall on the side of Pallene, so that the town was now com¬ 
pletely enclosed and the harbour watched by the Athenian fleet. 
The wall once finished, a portion of the force sufficed to guard it, 
leaving Phormio at liberty to undertake aggressive operations 
against the Chalkidic and Bottiaean townships. The capture of 
Potidma being now only a question of more or less time, Aristeus, 
in order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to the 
citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard, and break 
out suddenly from the harbour, taking their chance of eluding the 
Athenian fleet, and leaving only 500 defenders behind. Though 
he offered himself to be among those left, lie could not determine 
the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied forth, in 
the way proposed, with a small detachment, in order to try and 
procure relief from without—especially some aid or diversion from 
Peloponnesus. But he was able to accomplish nothing beyond 
some partial warlike operations among the Chalkidians,' and a 
successful ambuscade against the citizens of Sermylus, which did 
nothing for the relief of the blockaded town. It had however 
been so well-provisioned that it held out for two whole years—a 
period full of important events elsewhere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first indi¬ 
rectly at Korkyra, next distantly and avowedly at Potidaea, sprang 
those impoitant movements in the Lacedaemonian alliance which 
w ill be recounted in the next chapter. 

1 Tlnttyd, i <)5 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 


FROM THE BLOCKADE OF ROTTD/EA DOWN TO THE END OF 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 


Even before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potidaia, it had 
been evident to reflecting Greeks that prolonged obscrv- 
ance of the Thirty years’ truce was becoming uncertain, 
and that the mingled hatred, fear, and admiration, which 'finny y^i.e 
Athens inspired throughout Greece would prompt Sparta ivioponn.?-. 

1 1 Cl . 1 o 1 1 Biun w,ir — 

and the Spartan confederacy to seize any favourable rm>gtn«-.i 

• hi i • i i a i ^ r »u prolwbilily of 

opening tor breaking down the Athenian power. 1 hat wur-Ari,™* 
such was the disposition of Sparta, was well understood notimni>:i,-ii- 
among the Athenian allies, however considerations of inu-nhcl.ing 
prudence, and general slowness in resolving, might, post- o^cgi!-' 
pone the moment of carrying it into effect. Accordingly r “““' 


not only the Samians when they revolted had applied to the 
Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear to have been 
prevented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific interests then ani¬ 
mating the Corinthians—but also the Lesbians had endeavoured 
to open negotiations with Sparta for a similar purpose, though the 
authorities to whom alone the proposition could have been commu¬ 


nicated, since it long remained secret and was never executed— 


bad given them no encouragement. 1 

The affairs of Athens bad been administered, under the ascendency 
of Perikles, without any view to extension of empire or encroachment 
upon others, though with constant reference to the probabilities of 
war, and with anxiety to keep the city in a condition to meet it. 
Rut even the splendid internal ornaments, which Athens at that 
time acquired, were probably not without their effect in provoking 
jealousyxm the part of other Greeks as to her ultimate views. 

The only known incident, wherein Athens had been brought 
into collision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior to 
the Korkyraian dispute, was, her decree passed in regard to 
Megara—prohibiting the Megarians, on pain of death, from all 


1 Thucyd. iii. 2-13. This proposition been made before the collision between 
of the Lesbians" at Sparta must have Athens and Corinth at Korkyra. 

VOL. IV. F 
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trade or intercourse as well with Athens as with all ports within 
the Athenian empire. This prohibition was grounded on the 
alleged fact, that the Megarians had harboured runaway slaves 
from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated portions of 
land upon her border ; partly land, the property of the goddesses 
of Eleusis—partly a strip of territory disputed between the two 
states, and therefore left by mutual understanding in common 
pasture without any permanent enclosure. 1 In reference to this 
latter point, the Athenian herald Anthemokritus had been sent to 
Megara to remonstrate, but. had been so rudely dealt with, that 
his death shortly afterwards was imputed to the Megarians. 2 
Wo may reasonably suppose that ever since the revolt of Megara, 
fourteen years before —which caused to Athens an irreparable 
mischief—the feeling prevalent, between the two cities had been 
one of bitter enmity, manifesting itself in many ways, hut so much 
exasperated by recent events as to provoke Athens to a signal 


1 Thucyd. i. 139. eVo (uAin'VTes tnep- 
yarrlav M tyapevai T/jv 7 gv tv)s U/icis 
teal t r\s aopirrrov, (See Plutarch, ! ’cri¬ 
tics, c. ;iu; Schol. ad Aristuphuu. L‘ac. 
o." a). 

1 agree with Culler that two distinct, 
violations of right an; here imputed to 
the Megariaiw: one, that they trad cul¬ 
tivated land the property ol' the god- 
ih axes at Kleusix—the other, that, they 
had appropriated and cult:voted the 
unsettled pasture land on the herder. 
I)r. Arnold’s note takes a ditferent view, 
less correct in my opinion : “ The laud 
on the frontier was consecrated to pre¬ 
vent. it from being inclosed : in which 
ease the boundaries might have been a 
subject of perpetual dispute between 
the two countries,” &e. Compare Thu¬ 
cyd. v. 4g. about the border territory' 
round 1’anaktnm. 

2 Thueydidje (i. 139), iu assigning 
the reasons of this sentence of exclu¬ 
sion passed by Athens against the Me¬ 
garians, mentions only the two ailega¬ 
tions here noticed—wrongful cultivation 
of territory, and reception of runaway 
slaves. Ho does not allude to the 
herald Anthoraokritua: .still less docs 
he notice that gossip of the day which 
Aristophanes and other comedians of 
this period turn to account in fastening 
the ftloponmwian war upon the per¬ 
sonal sympathies of Perikles, viz. that, 
first, some young men of Athens stole 
away the courtezan Sirniotha from Me- 
gam : next, the Megariau youth re¬ 


venged themselves by carrying off from 
Athens “two engaging courtezans,” 
one of whom was the mistress oflVri- 
kies ; upon which the latter was so 
enraged that he proposed the sentence 
of exclusion against the Megarians (Ari- 
Mlnph. Achnm. .Vil-510; Plutarch, I’o- 
vikics, e. do). 

Such stories arc chiclly valuable as 
they make us acijuaiutcd with the poli- 
tic.al scandal of the time. But the 
stiny of tho herald Anthemokritus and 
his death cannot, he altogether rejected. 
Though Thucydides, not mentioning 
the fact, did not believe that the 
hendd’s death had really been occa¬ 
sioned by the Megarians ; yet there 
probably was a popular belief at Athens 
; to that eifuct, under the influence of 
| which tlio deceased herald received a 
j public burial near the Thriasiau gate of 
j Athens, leading to Eleusis: see Philippi 
1 Kpistol. ad At,hen. ap. Dcuiostiien. p. 
lad K. | Pnusan. i. 1U>, 3; iii, 4, 2. 
The language of Plutarch (PeriklOa, c. 
3o) is probably literally correct— “ the 
[ he,raid’s death a)ipertriitf, to have been 
caused by the Megarians ”—ctM? r£r 
| M eyapewv iiroBaiifiv ?5o£f. That nei¬ 
ther ThucydidCs, nor Perikles himself, 
believed that the Megarians had really 
caused his death, ,js pretty certain: 
otherwise the fact would have been 
urged when the Lacedaemonians sent to 
complain of the sentence of exclusion- 
being a deed so notoriously repugnant 
to till Grecian feeling. 
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revenge.' Exclusion from Athens .and all the ports in her empire, 
comprising nearly every island and seaport in the PEgean, was so 
ruinous to the Mcgarians, that they loudly complained of it at 
Sparta, representing it as an infraction of the Thirty years’ truce ; 
though it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens 
to enforce—and was even less harsh than the systematic expulsion 
of foreigners by Sparta, with which Perikles compared it. 

These complaints found increased attention after the war of 
Korkyra and the blockade of Potida:a by the Athenians, zwiioiwim- 
The sentiments of the Corinthians towards Athens had the Corinthi- 
now become angry and warlike in the highest degree. iiig about, u 
It was not simply resentment for the past which ani- for'a^mr-’ 
mated them, but also the anxiety farther to bring upon 
Athens so strong a hostile pressure as should preserve 
Potidsea and its garrison from capture. Accordingly they lost no 
time in endeavouring to rouse the feelings of the Spartans against 
Athens, and in inducing them to invite to Sparta all such of the 
confederates as had any grievances against that city. Not merely 
the Mcgarians, hut several other confederates, came thither as 
accusers ; while the .Eginotans, though their insular position made 
it perilous for them to appear, made themselves vehemently heard 
through the mouths of others, complaining that Athens withheld 
from them the autonomy to which they were entitled under the 
truce. 8 

According to the Lacedaemonian practice, it was necessary first 
that the Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should de¬ 
cide whether there existed a sufficient case of wrong done by 
Athens against themselves or against Peloponnesus—either in 
violation of the Thirty years’truce, or in any other way. If the 

1 Thucyd. i. 67. M eyapr/s, SrjKovvTfs f be countenanced by the allusion to 
fx\v koX trtpa ovk o\lya 8ia<J>of>a, fj.d\i<rra TEgina in the speech of the Thebans 
8e, Ktfxfpccv t€ etpyecrdai rdup ip rfj ’ A6rj - (iii. 6 t): but on the ot^cr hand, if wo 
paiwp dpxVi &c. consult i. 115, it will appear possible 

Thucyd. i. 67. A eyovres ovk eluai | that the wording of the Thirty years' 
avTdrafioi Kara ras <rirov$ds. 0. Midler truce may have been general, as — *Atto- 
(^Eginet. p. 1H0) and Holler in bis note, 5ovVat 5e ’A 9-qpaiovs Hera Kxoveri^ TleAo- 
think that the truce (or covenant gene- irovwjcrlcov: at any rate, the JEginetans 
rally) hers*alluded to is, not the Thirty may have pretended, that by the same 
years’ truce concluded fourteen years rule as Athens gave up Nissca, Pegie, 
before the period actually present, but &c. t she ought also to renounco JSgwa. 
the ancient alliance against the Per- However, we must recollect that the 
sians, solemnly ratified and continued one plea d>>es not exclude the other: 
after the victory of Plataia. Dr. Arnold the JSginetftns may have taken ad van- 
on the contrary thinks that the Thirty tage of both in enforcing their prayer 
years’ truce is alluded to, which the for interference. This seems to have 
•dSginetans interpreted (rightly or not) been the idea of the Scholiast, when 
as entitling them to independence. he says —icard ttjp avfupwplay rm> &irov- 

The former opinion might seem to 5 up. 

v 2 
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determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, the case 
Relations of woultl never even be submitted to the vote of the allies, 
herames- But if it were in the affirmative, then the latter would be 
vS Unilfar convoked to deliver their opinion also : and assuming 
hi'^wnuw, that the majority of votes coincided with the previous 
appm'-n 1 """*’ decision of Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then 
in'v «Vi'icu * pledged to the given line of policy—if the majority was 
11:1,1 1*’ 8 " contrary, the Spartans would stand alone, or with such only 
roa..iv<'d by of the confederates as concurred. Each allied city, great 
rau-iy. or small, had an equal right of sun rage. .It, thus ap¬ 
pears that. Sparta herself did not vote as a member of the con¬ 
federacy, but separately and individually as leader—and that the 
only question ever submitted to the allies was. whether they would 
or would not go along with her previous decision. Such was the 
course of proceeding now followed. The Corinthians, together 
with such other of the confederates as felt either aggrieved or 
alarmed by Athens, presented themselves before the public assembly 
of Spartan citizens, prepared to prove that the Athenians had broken 
the truce and were going on In a. course of wrong towards Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 1 Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, such a question as this 
could only he decided by a general assembly of Spartan citizens, 
qualified both by age, bv regular contribution to the public mess, 
and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To the assembly so con¬ 
stituted the deputies of the various allied cities addressed them¬ 
selves, eacli setting forth his case against Athens. The Corinthians 
chose to reserve themselves to the last, after the assembly had been 
inflamed by the previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future fate 
a Mv uf of Greece turned, Thucydides has preserved an account 
tin.Spartans unusually copious. First, the speech delivered hv the 

sejwmiLoly . . 1 . J 

mwrwciiby Corinthian envoys. Next, that, of mine Athenian envoys, 

envoys of t * 7 

tiKiuLUcd who happening to be at the same time in Sparta on some 

powers, 11 ° . . 1 

cwnpiainm? other matters, and being present in the assembly so as 

that Atliens iiiei/i-i* , 

luui violated to have heard the speeches both or the Corinthians and 
of the other complainants, obtained permission from the 
magistrates to address the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the 
address of the Spartan king Archidamus, on the course of policy 
proper to be adopted by Sparta. Lastly, the brief, but eminently 
characteristic, address of the Eplior Sthenelaidas, on putting the 

1 Thucyd. i. G7. itaTe/3(W {XOnvTts The change of tense in these two verbs 
•tiv 'Mi)vaiu>v Sri ffirovSits re MKvkAtcs is to be noticed. 
el cp kcU aSitcoley r)]v TleKoicovvyaov. 
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question for decision. These speeches, the composition of Thucy¬ 
dides himself, contain substantially the sentiments of the parties to 
whom they are ascribed. Neither of them is distinctly a reply to 
that which has preceded, but each presents the situation of affairs 
from a different point of view. 

The Corinthians knew well that the audience whom they were 
about to address had been favourably prepared for them The (\'rin- 
-—for the Lacedaemonian authorities had already given llilin-ss'iVii-* 
an actual promise, to them and to the Pothheans at the ti.n 

moment before 1 Potida'a revolted, that they would invade oVn<•?rn'in-s' c 
Attica. Great was the revolution in sentiment of the 
Spartans, since they had declined lending aid to the All,flt< - 
much more powerful island of Lesbos when it proposed to 
revolt—a revolution occasioned by the altered interests and 
sentiments of Corinth. Nevertheless, the Corinthians also knew 
that their positive grounds of complaint against Athens, in respect 
of wrong or violation of the existing' truce, were both few and 
feeble. Neither in the dispute about Potida'a nor about Korkyra, 
bad Athens infringed the truce or wronged the Peloponnesian alli¬ 
ance. In both siie bad come into collision with Corinth, singly 
and apart from the confederacy. She had a right, both according 
to the truce and according to the received maxims of international 
law, to lend defensive aid to the Korkyneans, at their international 
own request: she had a right also, according to the ‘tiA'uim-.ls 
principles laid down by the Corinthians themselves on li',’f,,,'!?"!" 
occasion of the revolt, of Samos, to restrain the Poti- 
daxins from revolting. She had committed nothing 
which could fairly he called an aggression. Indeed the tl,, ' rigl,t - 
aggression both in the case of Potidaea and in that of Kor¬ 
kyra, was decidedly on the side of the Corinthians: and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy could only he so far implicated as it, 
was understood to be hound to espouse the separate quarrels, 
right or wrong, of Corinth* All this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys; and accordingly we find that in their speech 
at Sparta, they touch but lightly and in vague terms on positive or 
recent wrongs, liven that which they do say completely justifies 
the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, since they 
confess without hesitation the design of seizing the large Korky- 
raeau navy for the use of the Peloponnesian alliance: while in 
respect of Potida'a, if we had only the speech of the Corinthian 
envoy before us without any other knowledge, we should have 
supposed it to he an independent state, not connected by any per- 
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manent bonds with Athens—we should have supposed that the 
siege of Potidsea by Athens was an unprovoked aggression upon 
an autonomous ally of Corinth 1 —we should never have imagined 
that Corinth had deliberately instigated and aided the revolt of the 
Chalkidians as well as of the Potidaeans against Athens. It might 
be pretended that she had a right to do this, by virtue of her unde¬ 
fined metropolitan relations with Potkhra. But at any rate the 
incident was not such as to afford any decent pretext for charge 
against the Athenians either of outrage towards Corinth, 2 or of 
wrongful aggression against the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not 
Tenor of the have suited the purpose of the Corinthian envoy; for 
auTress-" against such, the Thirty years’ truce expressly provided 
uttie allusion that recourse should he had to amicable arbitration-—to 

to root*tit 

wrong which recourse lie never once alludes, lie knew, that 
f..vis to raise as between Corinth and Athens, war had already begun 
alarm against at Potidma ; and his business, throughout nearly all of a 
very emphatic speech, is, to show that the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, and especially Sparta, is bound to take instant part 
in it, not less by prudence than by duty. lie employs the most 
animated language to depict the ambition, the unwearied activity, 
the personal effort abroad as well as at home, the quick resolve's, 
the sanguine hopes never dashed by failure—of Athens: as con¬ 
trasted with the cautious, home-keeping, indolent, scrupulous 
routine of Sparta, lie reproaches the Spartans with their back¬ 
wardness and timidity, in not having repressed the growth of 
Athens before she reached this formidable height: especially in 
having allowed her to fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes 
and afterwards to build the long walls from the city to the sea.' 1 
The Spartans (he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the 
notable system of keeping down an enemy not by acting, hut by 
delaying to act—not arresting his growth, but putting him down 
when his force w r as doubled. Falsely indeed had they acquired 
the reputation of being sure, when they were in reality merely 
slow. 4 In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they had always 

1 Thucyd. i. 68. oi) yap av Keptcvpav 3 Thucyd. i. 69. 

re viro\a&6vres ripQv ^X 0,/ ’ fcal 4 Thucyd. i. 69. ijtrvxdC €re 7&P f^6vot 

Tlorlbaiav iiroXibpKovv, Z)V rb pbv eirtKat- 'EAA fyotv, 2> Aax eSaipdvioi, ou rtf Svvdpct 
pbrarov x t * ) P L0V ra ^ ($pdw}S nva aAAct rtf pe\\rj<rei apvvSpevoi, Kal 

arroxpV^O cu, f) vavrifcbv ttv peyiarov povot ovk dpxop^vrjv rfyv ai/^triv rwv 

Trapecrx* TleXoirovvrjcrlois. exBpwv, bnr\a(riovp*vr\v be, naraXvovres. 

55 Thucyd. i. 68. iv oTs Tpoertficei tfpus Katroi *’A/*yf<r0e a<r<pa\f7$ elva.i . &v &pa h 
o»x elireTvy <i(T(p i<a\ piyurra A 6yos rov epyov iteparer r6v re yap 

iyKktfpara %xopev, inrb p\v ’A dTjualccv | Mf/5oP, &e. 
vJ3pi£6’xet/Qiy urr<) be vpiav itp.eXovp.evoi. 
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been behindhand, disappointing and leaving their friends to ruin ; 
while both these enemies had only failed of complete success 
through their own mistakes. 

After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs—which 
however, as the Spartans were now well disposed to go i:<imvimbio 
to war forthwith, would be well-timed and even agree- a’hn ..t 
able—the Corinthian orator vindicates the necessity of h*:r eminiPB, 
plain-speaking by the urgent peril of the emergency, and the. 
formidable character of the enemy who threatened them.'*’ “ You 
do not reflect (he says) how thoroughly different the Athenians are 
from yourselves. They are innovators by nature, sharp both in 
devising, and in executing what they have determined: you are 
sharp ouly in keeping what you have got, in determining on 
nothing beyond, and in doing even less than absolute necessity 
requires. 1 They again dare beyond their means, run risks beyond 
their own judgement, and keep alive their hopes even in desperate 
circumstances: your peculiarity is, that your performance comes 
short of your power—you have no faith even in what your judge¬ 
ment guarantees—when in difficulties, you despair of ail escape. 
They never hang hack —you are habitual laggards : they love 
foreign service— you. cannot stir from home: for they are always 
under the belief that their movements will lead to some farther 
gain, while you fancy that, new products will endanger what you 
already have. ^ When successful, they make the greatest forward 
march ; when defeated, they fall hack the least. Moreover they 
task their bodies on behalf of their city as if they were the bodies 
of others—while their minds are most of all their own. for exertion 
in her service. 2 When their plans for acquisition do not come 
successfully out, they feel like men robbed ot what belongs to 
them : yet, the acquisitions when realised appear like trifles com¬ 
pared with what remains to he acquired. It they sometimes fail 
in an attempt,, new hopes arise in some other direction to supply 
the want: for with them alone the possession and the hope of what 


nut t f —— "9- 

KftrQcu. 

Tine meaning of the word d£e?s — t>horp 
—'When applied to the latter half oi 
the sentence, is in the nature of a 
sarcasm. But this is suitable to the 
character of the speech, dollar sup¬ 
poses some such word as iicavul, ini.lead 
of o£e<s, to be understood : but v.o 


Xptorra/, t?7 yywpV ^ oik fiord tjj is ro 
Trfxxacrtiv Tt v-rrep avrys. 

It is difficult to convey in translation 
the antitb-"-is between aWorpuararnis 
nod oik< lord >■ ■•»--- not without a certain 
conceit, which Thucydides is occasion¬ 
ally fond of. 
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they aim at is almost simultaneous, from their habit of quickly 
executing all that they have once resolved. And in this manner 
do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for increase 
—knowing no other festival recreation except the performance of 
active duty—and deeming inactive repose a worse condition than 
fatiguing occupation. To speak the truth in two words, such is 
their inborn temper, that they will neither remain at rest them¬ 
selves, nor allow rest to others. 1 

“ Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Laccdaimonians— 

yet ye still hang hack from action.Your continual scruples 

and apathy would hardly he safe, even if ye had neighbours like 
yourselves in character: but as to dealings with Athens, your 
system is antiquated and'out of date. In polities as in art, it is the 
modern improvements which are sure to come out victorious: and 
though unchanged institutions are best, if a city be not called 
upon to act—yet multiplicity of active obligations requires multi¬ 
plicity and novelty of contrivance. 2 it is through these numerous 
trials that, the means of Athens have acquired so much more new 
development than yours.” 

f he Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many pre¬ 
vious warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still refused 
to protect her allies against Athens—if she delayed to perform her 
promise made to the Potidmans of immediately invading Attica— 
they (the Corinthians) would forthwith look for safety in some new 
alliance, which they felt themselves fully justified in doing. They 
admonished her to look well to the ease, and to carry forward Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, with undiminished dignity, as it had been transmitted to 
her from her predecessors. 3 / 

xySueh was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, as 
Kopiy made exhibited by her fiercest enemy before the public assembly 
i»iitu envoy^ at Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not 
pni™un ly b y a Pl»eal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the 
s r «na. general system of unprincipled and endless aggression 
which was imputed to Athens during the past—and by the cer- 

1 Thucya. /. fl. xa'i TuvTa pera nivuv j \„vs iv0p6vovs 4cip, op9us tip droi 
wrruical kiMpvp Si’ S\ov r„S aiUpos \ 2 Tlmeyd. i. 71. lp X aiirpa*a W 

pax«ovtri, (cal iwoAaiuvmr t\d X ttrT a rmp \ ra IraniMpara rpb\ air oil itniv 
xmapxiprmv, Sia rb Kraa0cu *a] pfa | ’A viyKi, S’, iinep del to imyiy- 

&AAo Ti nyuor0a, « rb to Siovra pbpepa K p„ f 7p- xai i,xu Xa (oban pip ir^« 
■xpatai, ^pfopap Si aux firm* v rv x ,ap ra i K lp V ra pdpipa dp, a to , irpis nKAti ii 
arpaypopa % ia X oAiav iirhropoy arrre et ipayxUp *oJU rjs (to! r 8t 
TIV avrovs <f>aiv rretyvKevai eirl rut tnirexj/rjatvs 

avrovs %X ILV Wvxtw nitre robs aA- 3 Tiiucyd. i. 71, 
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tain tv held out that the same system, unless put down by measures 
of decisive hostility, would be pushed still farther in future to the 
utter ruin of Peloponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian 
envoy (staying in Sparta about some other negotiation and now 
present in the assembly) address himself in reply, after having 
asked and obtainedj)ern>ission from the magistrates. The empire 
of Athens wars now of such standing that the younger men present 
had no personal knowledge of the circumstances under which it had 
grown up : and what was needed as information for them would lie 
impressive as a reminder even to their seniors. 1 

He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his native 
city against the charges of specific wrong or alleged in- Ufa account 
fractions of the existing truce. 'Phis was no part of his "[ au,™ 1 ' 1 ™ 
mission; nor did he recognise Sparta as a competent I 1 *J' ul 
judge in dispute between Athens and Corinth. But he Jj, 
nevertheless thought it his duty to vindicate Athens “ ui # ,,nnL 
against the general character of injustice and aggression imputed 
to her, as well as to offer a solemn warning to the Spartans against 
the policy towards which they were obviously tending. He then 
proceeded to show that the empire of Athens had been honourably 
earned and amply deserved—that it had been voluntarily ceded, 
and even pressed upon her—and that she could not abdicate it 
without imperilling her own separate existence and security. Far 
from thinking that, the circumstances under which it was acquired 
needed apology, he appealed to them with pride, as a testimony of 
the genuine Hellenic patriotism of that city which the Spartan 
congress now seemed disposed to run down as an enemy. 2 He 
then dwelt upon the circumstances attending the Persian invasion, 
setting forth the superior forwardness and the unflinching endur¬ 
ance of Athens, in spite of ungenerous neglect from the Spartans 
and other Greeks—the preponderance of her naval foreign the 
entire armament—the directing genius of her general Themistokles, 
complimented even by Sparta herself-—and the title of Athens to 
rank on that memorable occasion as the principal saviour of Greece. 
This alone ought, to save her empire from reproach; but this was 
not all—for that empire had been tendered to her by the pressing 
instance of the allies, at a time when Sparta had proved herself 
both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute the war against Persia. 3 

1 Thucyd. i. 72. 3 Thucyd. i. 75. T A p &£iol etrpiev^ & 

2 Thucyd. i. 715. jiriQyirerai 5^ ov irct- A aKeHaifutvun, ttal TTpoOv/xiav eve tea rys 

pairriaews (xaXXov evena p.ap'ivpiov , kcu r6re yv<i>fxr)S (rvveaews, apxrjs 
d 7 )\(Jo(re(»)s irpbt o'iav vfxiv Ti6kiv fxrj e$ fiov- tois ovtojs &yav ini- 

\evo/xevois 6 ayuv Kara<TT7)0€Tai. (ptiovia $ bicucewOcu] Kai yap avr^v r^vde 
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By simple exercise <*f the constraining force inseparable from her 
presidential obligations, and by the reduction of various allies who 
revolted, Athe- ' JlJ o^ < ^radually become unpopular, while Sparta too 
had boconfif P res 6hemy instead of her friend. To relax her hold 
upon her allies would have been to make them the allies of Sparta 
against her; and thus the motive of fear was Ridded to those of 
ambition and revenue, in inducing Athens to maintain her imperial 
dominion by force. In her position, no Grecian power either would 
or could have acted otherwise :•—no Grecian power, certainly not 
Sparta, would have acted with so much equity and moderation, or 
given so little ground of complaint to her subjects. Worse tbey 
had suffered, while under Persia; worse tbey would suffer, if they 
came under Sparta, who held her own allies under the thraldom of 
an oligarchical party in each city ; and if they hated Athens, this 
was only because subjects always hated the present dominion, what¬ 
ever that might he. 1 

Having justified both the origin and the working of the Athenian 
He ndjiim empire, the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to cori- 
iireakti’ie* 0 aider calmly, without being hurried away by tiie passions 
a^nst hu t0 and invectives of others, before she took a step from which 
thntpSc by there was no retreat, and which exposed the future to 
*i l icnnice hlch c hances such ns no man on either side could foresee. He 
provided. called on her not to break the truce mutually sworn to, 
but to adjust all differences, as Athens was prepared to do, by the 
amicable arbitration which that truce provided. Should she begin 
war, the Athenians would follow her lead and resist her, calling to 


witness those gods under whose sanction the oaths were taken. 2 

The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will have shown, 
The Spartans that the account given by the Athenian envoy at Sparta 
FtranRm. of the origin and character of the empire exercised by 
tiwpoinS I* 13 city (though doubtless the account of a partisan) is in 
w-ivrain are* substance correct and equitable. The envoys of Athens 
assembly. h a d not yet learned to take the tone which they assumed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth years of the coming war, at Melos 
and Kamarina. At any time previous to the affair of Korkyra, the 


iXdfiofitv oil pia&dfxevot^ aXX ’ vfj.an/ fib 
ovk iOeXyordvrcvv irapa.fuiva .1 irpbs ra v-rrd- 
Xonra rov fiap&dpov, yp.1v 5f irpotreX6ov- 
roov ruv %vpp.dx wv f Ha ^ a bra>v SeyOevrow 
yyepSvas Kara<rryvar <?£ avrov 5e rov 
epyov KaryvayKdo-Oypev rb TTpwrov rrpo- 
ayaytTv avryv 4 s rrf5e, fxdXurra pev inrb 
Seovs, frreira 5* /cat ripys, t/ffrepov fiat 
w<fi€Xe(as. 

1 Thucjd. i. 77. 


2 Tlmeyd. i. 78. yp.e?s Se 4v ovbepla 
7t&j rotavry apaprla ovres , otf-r* ainol otfre 
Vfids upwvres, X tyofiev vplv, fees en au~ 
Oalperos apcportpois y ev&ovXta, <nrovZks 
pb Xvfiv p.ybe irapafiaivtiv robs bpKovs, 
ra dtdtyopa fi'iKri Xvtfftiai icard ryv 
'd^Kyp" Bcobs robs ftpuiovs pdprvpos 
iroiQVfifvm, ■ntipacrdp.tOa ap.^UfffBat woXe- 
pov dpx ovrai Ta brp p ctv b(f>yy'i',oOe. 
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topics insisted upon by tlie Athenian would probably have been pro¬ 
foundly listened to at Sparta. But now the mind of the Spartans 
was made np. Having cleared the assembly of all “ strangers,” 
and even all allies, they proceeded to discuss and determine the 
question among themselves. Most of their speakers held but one 
language 1 —expatiating on the wrongs already done by Athens, 
and urging the necessity of instant war. There was however one 
voice, and that as ^mamling voice, raised against this conclusion: 
the ancient and re, j§ ted king Archidamus opposed it. 


The speech of AS jybnnus is that of a deliberate Spartan, who, 
setting aside both ha to Athens and blind partiality Most Spar( . m 
to allies, looks at the question with a view to the interests #*• 

^ , . in favour <>t 

and honour of Sparta only—not however omitting her w. kihr 

. . , ii 1 J i rru ° A fell i dam uxi 

imperial as well as her separate character, l he prc- 
ceding native speakers, indignant against Athens, had 
probably appealed to Spartan pride, treating it as an intolerable 
disgrace that almost the entire land-force of Dorian Peloponnesus 


should be thus bullied by one single Ionic city, arid should hesitate 


to commence a war which one invasion of Attica would probably 
terminate. As the Corinthians had tried to excite the Spartans by 
well-timed taunts and reproaches, so the subsequent speakers had 
aimed at the same objects by panegyric upon the well-known valour 
and discipline of the city. To all these arguments Archidamus set 
himself to reply. Invoking the experience of the elders his con¬ 
temporaries around him, he impressed upon the assembly the grave 
responsibility, the uncertainties, difficulties, and perils, of the war 
into which they were hurrying without preparation. 2 He reminded 
them of the wealth, the population (greater than that of any other 
Grecian city), the naval force, the cavalry, the hoplites, the large 
foreign dominion of Athens,—and then asked by what means they 
proposed to put her down? 3 Ships, they had few ; trained seamen, 
yet fewer ; wealth, next to none. They could indeed invade and 
ravage Attica, by their superior numbers and land-force. But the 
Athenians had possessions abroad sufficient to enable them to dis¬ 
pense with the produce of Attica, while their great navy would re¬ 
taliate the likg ravages upon Peloponnesus. To suppose that one 


1 Thucyd. l. 70. /cal rear (xev icAerfnav 

e 7 rl rb abrb at yrwfxai 2<pepov, aA ik civ re 
’Alpatovs- fcal TroAe/xrjrea cfoai iv 

rdxet' 

2 Thucyd. i. 80. 

3 Thucyd. i. 80. vpbs be Avbpas, oi 
yrjv re etf&v tX oV<Tl Kal.rrpiScreri iroAtfiov 
ep.ireip6raroi eieri, xcil rots uAAvis o.iccuriv 


Apurra itypruvrai, irAovrcp re iStcp /cal 
5rj/LCO(Tt(f> teal raveri /cal imrois /cal orrhots , 
teal t>xA<p, Scros ovk tv &AA<p ivl ye x<°pW’ 
'EAArjviKcp ierrlv, %n Se /cal £v/u/xdxovs 
ttoAAovs (pdpov 6rrareAt?s ?x ov0 ’ I » %pb 
rrpbs rovrom /)aS(o>9 ir*lAe^ini/ ApacrBai, teal 
Tin mcrrevcravTa y airapan'Kevovs iirei- 
XO quat* 
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or two devastating expeditions into Attica would bring tbe war 
to an end, would be a deplorable error: such proceedings would 
merely enrage tbe Athenians, without impairing their real strength, 
and the war would thus be prolonged, perhaps for a whole gene¬ 
ration. 1 Before they determined upon war, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to provide more efficient means for carrying it on; and to 
multiply their allies not merely among the Greeks, but among 
foreigners also. While this was in process, envoys ought to he 
sent to Athens to remonstrate and obtain redress for the grievances 
of the allies. If the Athenians granted this—which they very pro¬ 
bably would do, when they saw the preparations going forward, and 
when the ruin of the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was held over 
them in tcrrorem without being actually consummated—so much 
the better: if they refused, in the course of two or three years war 
might he commenced with some hopes of success. Arehidamus 
reminded his countrymen that their sillies would hold them re¬ 
sponsible for the good or bad issue of what was now determined 
admonishing them, in the true spirit of a conservative Spartan, to 
cling to that cautious policy which had been ever the characteristic 
of the state, despising both taunts on their tardiness and panegyric 
on their valour. “ We Spartans owe both our bravery and our 
prudence to our admirable public discipline : it makes us warlike, 
because the sense of shame is most, closely connected with disci¬ 
pline, as valour is with the sense of shame : it makes us prudent, 
because our training keeps ns too ignorant to set ourselves above 
our own institutions, and holds us under sharp restraint so as not 
to disobey them.' 1 And thus, not being overwise in unprofitable 

1 Thueyd. i. 8i. ScSouta pZXKov general sense. It, deserves peculiar nt- 
fj.7j ku l rois Truirr'ip avrbv vTroX'nrcofAcv, &o. ten lion, an corning from a king of Hparta, 

2 Thueyd. i. 82, 88. personally too a man of superior judg 

3 Tkmcytl. i. 84. n oXepiKol -re Kal merit. The great points of the .Spartan 
ciifiovXoi Sid r?> eijKO(r/j.ov ytyv6pe6a, rb character are all brought out. 1. A 
pep, tin albws (rcoeppoavp-ris irKeicrrov pe- narrow, strictly-defined, and uniform 
r^x 6f » ai<rxfiyys Se evtyvx'icr etifiovXot 5f, range of ideas. 2. Compression of all 
dpadetrrepoK tup vdpotv rrjs virepoij/las other impulses and desires, but au in- 
TratSevdpepot, Kal x a ^ rr ^ ri J Tl <r<*><ppo- creased sensibility to their own public 
verrrepop § Sicrre axfrtpv aUTjKOvtrretu’ teal opinion. 8. Great habits of endurance 
pb, ra axpna j-vverol &yap byres, rets as well as of submission. 

r&v iroAepiaiv TrapaaKevas Xdyy KaXws The way in which the features of 
ptptpbpepoi, avopoltas epytp eire^Upai, vo- .Spartan character are deduced from 
pt(uu Se rdf re btavolas rwv irtXas rrapa- Spartan institutions, as well as the pride 
TrhT)trlov$ elpai, Kal rds rrpoentneroveras which Arehidamus expresses in the ig- 
tvx<xs oil \6ycp Biatperds. noranco arid narrow mental range of his 

In the construction of the last sen- countrymen, are here remarkable. A 
tence, I follow If nock and Poppo, in similar championship of ignorance and 
preference to Goller and l>r, Arnold. narrow-mindedness is not only to be 

Tbe wording of this part of the speech found among those who deride the Jite- 
of Arehidamus is awkward and obscure, rary and oratorical tastes of the Athe- 
though we make out pretty well the! nian demowacy (see Aristophanes, Jtan. 
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accomplishments, we Spartans are not given to disparage our 
enemy’s strength in clever speech, and then meet him with short¬ 
comings in reality. We think that the capacity of neighbouring 
states is much on a par, and that the chances in reserve for both 
parties are too uncertain to be discriminated beforehand by speech. 
We always make real preparations against our enemies, as if they 
were proceeding wisely on their side : we must count upon security 
through our own precautions, not upon the chance of their errors. 
Indeed there is no great superiority in one man as compared 
with another: he is the stoutest who is trained in the severest 
trials. Let us for our parts not renounce this discipline, which we 
have received from our fathers and which we still continue, to our 
very great profit: let us not hurry on in one short hour a resolu¬ 
tion upon which depend so many lives, so much property, so many 
cities, and our own reputation besides. Let us take time to con¬ 
sider, since our strength puts it fully in our power to do so. Send 
envoys to the Athenians on the subject of Potkkea and of the other 
grievances alleged by our allies—and that too the rather as they 
are ready to give us satisfaction : against one who oilers satisfac¬ 
tion, custom forbids you to proceed, without, some previous appli¬ 
cation, as if he were a proclaimed wrong-doer. .But at the same 
time make preparation for war; such will he the course of policy 
at once the best for your own power and the most terror-striking 
to your enemies.” 1 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of plain 
reason and good sense, but delivered altogether from the mqwwbor 
point of view of a Spartan-, appealing greatly to Spartan A Vi«'ir“"t™i. 
conservative feeling and even prejudice. But an spite of toruiteap- 
all this, and in spite of the personal esteem entertained ,llc 
for the speaker, the tide of feeling in the opposite direc- Sthcneiauias. 
tion was at that moment irresistible. Stheuelaidas—one of the 
five Lpliors, to whom it fell to put the question for voting— 
closed the debate. His few words mark at once the character of 
the man—the temper of the assembly—and the simplicity of speech, 
though without the wisdom of judgement, for which Archidamus had 
taken credit f.o Ins countrymen. 

“ I don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of the Athe¬ 
nians. They have praised themselves abundantly, but they have 
never rebutted what is laid to their charge—that they are guilty 
of wrong against our allies and against Peloponnesus. Now if in 

1070: compare Xenophon, Momornb. i. (Tliueyd. iii. 37). 

2. 9-43), but also iu the speech of Kleon 1 Thucyd. i. 84, 85. 
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depended chiefly iipon hired seamen—so that the confederacy, by 
borrowing from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia, would soon 
be able to overbid her, take into pay her best mariners, and equal 
her equipment at sea. They would excite revolt among her allies 
and establish a permanent fortified post for the ruin of Attica. To 
make up a common fund for this purpose, was indispensably neces¬ 
sary ; for A thens was far more than a match for each of them 
single-handed. Nothing less than hearty union could save them 
all from successive enslavement—the very supposition of which 
was intolerable to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had libe¬ 
rated Greece from the Persian. Let them not shrink from endur¬ 
ance and sacrifice in such a cause—it was their hereditary pride to 
purchase success by laborious effort. The Delphian god had pro¬ 
mised them his cooperation : and the whole of Greece would sym¬ 
pathise in the cause, cither from fear of the despotism of Athens, 
or from hopes of profit. They would not he the first to break the 
truce, for the Athenians had already broken it, as the declaration 
of the Delphian god distinctly implied. Let them lose no time in 
sending aid to the Potidacans, a Dorian population now r besieged 
by lonians, as well as to those other Greeks whom Athens had en¬ 
slaved. Every day the necessity for effort was becoming stronger, 
and the longer it was delayed, the more painful it would be when 
it came. “ Be ye persuaded then (concluded the orator), that this 
city, which has constituted herself despot of Greece, has her means 
of attack prepared against all of us alike, some for present rule, 
others for future conquest. Let us assail and subdue her, that we 
may dwell securely ourselves hereafter, and may emancipate those 
Greeks who are now in slavery.” 1 

If there were any speeches delivered at this congress in oppo- 
Vote of tbo sition to the war, they were not likely to he successful in 
ihe allies in a cause wlicrcm even Arehiuaiuus had faded. After the 

favour of war . . . . . 

—*.<•. 432. Corinthian had concluded, the question was put to the 
deputies of every city, great and small indiscriminately: and 
the majority decided for war. 2 This important resolution w r as 
adopted about the end of 432 u.a, or the beginning of January 
431 b.c. : the previous decision of the Spartans separately, may 


considers it as a disadvantage, since it j 
prevented unity of command and deter¬ 
mination. 

I’oppo’s view of this passage seems to 
me erroneous. 

The same idea is reproduced, c. 124. 
ftrep Bitituoraroi' to tovto (v/xipepovTa 


Kal iroAecrt Kat Ibitvrais chm, Sic. 

1 Tlincyd. i. 12.'!, 124. 

‘ Thucyd. i. 125. Kai rb 7r\fido$ tyri- 
tpiimvTo iro\ffie'iy. It seems that the 
decision was not absolutely unani¬ 
mous. 
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ha ve been taken about two months earlier, in the preceding October 
or November 432 b.c. 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian, parties at this 
momentous juncture, with reference to existing treaties vn«su,d 
and positive grounds of complaint, it seems clear that . 

Athens was in the right. She had done nothing which 
could fairly be called a violation of the Thirty years’ truce: while 
for sucli of her acts as were alleged to be such, she offered to submit 
tiiem to that amicable arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. 
The Peloponnesian confederates were manifestly the aggressors in 
the contest. If Sparta, usually so backward, now' came forward in 
a spirit so decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it partly to her 
standing fear and jealousy of Athens, partly to the pressure of hei 
allies, especially of the Corinthians. 

Thucydides, recognising those two ns the grand determining 
motives, and indicating flu* alleged infractions of truce as simple 
occasions or pretexts, seems to consider the fear and hatred of 
Athens as having contributed more to determine Sparta than the 
urgency of her allies. 1 That the extraordinary aggrandisement of 
Athens, during the period immediately succeeding the Persian in¬ 
vasion, was well-calculated to excite alarm and jealousy in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, is indisputable;. But if we take Athens as she stood in 
432 lie., it deserves notice that she had neither made, nor (so far 
as we know) tried to make, a single new acquisition during the 
whole fourteen years which had elapsed since the conclusion of the 
Thirty years’ truce, 2 —and moreover that that truce marked an 

1 Thticvd. i. 88 hi ot | Hut ambitious hopes dm c ted tow aids 

AaKehaifx/nioi ras tn rot'has AfAiwOai kcu ( bunh could not hue spiling up in the 
iroAffxrjrla flvai, ov r o a o v r o v t £> v \thom in mind until aftoi tin beginning 
£vfifxdx u)J/ it € x (r 0 p res t oTs A 6- of tin Peloponnesian wai. It Y\Ab Illi¬ 
nois, <1 (T o v (f> o /3 o v fx € v o t rous possible that they could make any step 
’A 0 tyv a l o u s, fx)) err /<e 7£ov hw7,da>rra/, in that direction until they had estab- 
hf>cbvT€s avrois ra voAKa rrjs ‘EAA o5ov fished their alliance with Korkyra, and 
vrroxeipia jjSr / vvro. : compare also e. 2;> this was only done in the year before 
and 1 18. the Peloponnesian war—done too, even 

a Plutarch’s biography of Perikles is then, in a qualified maimer and with 
very misleading from its inattention to much reserve. At the first outbreak of 
chronology, ascribing to an earlier time the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians 
feelings and tendencies which really be- hnd nothing but fears, while the Pelo- 
long to a later. T^bus he represents (e. poiinesians had large hopes of aid, from 
20) the desire forV-cquiring possession the side of Sicily. While it is very true, 
of Sicily, and even of Carthage and the therefore, that Perikles was eminently 
Tyrrhenian coast, as having become useful in discouraging rash and distant 
very popular at Athens oven before the enterprises of ambition generally, we 
revolt of Megara and Euboea, and before cannot give him the credit of keeping 
those other circumstances which pro- down Athenian desires of acquisition in 
ceded the Thirty years’ truce: and he Sicily, or towards Carthage (if indeed 
gives much credit to Perikles for having this latter ever was included in the 
repressed such unmeasured aspirations. I catalogue of Athenian hopes)—for ?ueh 

VOL. IV. # Q 
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epoch of signal humiliation and reduction of her power. The tri¬ 
umph which Sparta and the Peloponnesians then gained, though 
not sufficiently complete to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great 
enough to inspire them with the hope that a second combined effort 
would subdue her. This mixture of fear and hope was exactly the 
state of feeling out of which war was likely to grow. We see that 
even before the quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 
Greeks everywhere anticipated war as not far distant. 1 It was near 
breaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Samos peace being 
then preserved partly hv the commercial and nautical interests of 
Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens. But the quarrel of 
Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta might have appeased before¬ 
hand had she thought it her interest to do so,—and the junction 
of Korkyra with Athens—exhibited the latter as again in a career 
of aggrandisement, and thus again brought into play the warlike 
feelings of Sparta ; while they converted Corinth from the advocate 
of peace into a clamorous organ of war. The revolt of Potubea— 
fomented by Corinth and encouraged by Sparta in the form of a 
positive promise to invade Attica—was in point of fact the first 
distinct violation of the truce, and the initiatory measure of the 
Peloponnesian war. The Spartan meeting, and the subsequent 
congress of allies at Sparta, served no other purpose than to pro¬ 
vide such formalities as were requisite to ensure the concurrent 
and hearty action of numbers, and to clothe with imposing sanction 
a state of war already existing in reality, though yet unpro¬ 
claimed. 

The sentiment in Peloponnesus at this moment was not the fear 
of Athens, hut the hatred of Athens,—and tiie confident hope of 
subduing her. And indeed such confidence was justified hv 
plausible grounds. Men might well think that the Athenians 
could never endure the entire devastation of their highly cultivated 
soil,—or at least that they would certainly come forth to fight for 
it in the field, which was all that the Peloponnesians desired. 
Nothing except the unparalleled ascendency and unshaken reso¬ 
lution of Perikles induced the Athenians to persevere in a scheme 
of patient defence, and to trust to that naval superiority which the 
enemies of Athens, save and except the judicious Arohidamus, had 
not yet learned fully to appreciate. Moreover the confident hopes 
of the Peloponnesians were materially strengthened by the wide- 

desireB were hardly known until after c. 17. 

his death—in spite of the assertion 1 Tlmoyd. i. iiti-UU. 

again repeated by Plutarch, Alkibiades, 2 ' Thuoyd. i. 4<i, 41. 
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spread sympathy in favour of their cause, proclaiming as it did the 
intended liberation of Greece from a despot city. 1 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented itself 
in a very different aspect; holding out nothing less than The-hope# 
the certainty of prodigious loss and privation—even Util lev, on 
granting that at this heavy cost, her independence and simria; i’i„. 
union at home, and her empire abroad, could he upheld. u, “ 

By Peri kies, and by the more long-sighted Athenians, »“ ”.’!!£ 
the chance of unavoidable war was foreseen even before 
the Korkyrsean disputed* But Tcrikles was only the first “‘JJ,”’";,, 
citizen in a democracy, esteemed, trusted, and*listened h?*"- 
to, more than any one else, by the body of citizens, hut 
warmly opposed in most of his measures, under the free £ 0, ">- 
speech and latitude of individual action which reigned at Athens, 
— and even bitterly hated by many active political opponents. 
The formal determination of the Lacedaemonians, to declare war, 
must of course have been made known at Athens, by those Athe¬ 
nian envoys who had entered an unavailing protest against it in 
the Spartan assembly. No steps were taken by Sparta to carry 
this determination into effect until after the congress of allies and 
their pronounced confirmatory vote. Nor did the Spartans even 
then send any herald, or make any formal declaration. They 
despatched various propositions to Athens, not at all with a view 
of trying to obtain satisfaction, or of providing some escape from 
the probability of war; but with the contrary purpose—of multi¬ 
plying demands, and enlarging the grounds of quarrel. 3 Mean¬ 
while the deputies, retiring home from the congress to their 
respective cities, carried with them the general resolution for 
immediate warlike preparations to be made with as little delay as 

The first requisition addressed by the Lacedaemonians to Athens 
was a political manoeuvre aimed at Perikles, their chief i;,>,,„j S ui, 
opponent, in that city, llis mother Agariste belonged >s 

to the great family of the Alkimednids, who were sup- 
posed to be under an inexpiable hereditary taint, in con- 
sequence of the sacrilege committed by their ancestor 
Megakles nc.hrly two centuries before, in the slaughter “> 1>0 ' iu< ' s - 
of the Kylonian suppliants near the altar of the Venerable God- 

1 Thticyd*. ii. 8 . iyKX'fjfj.ara r. •» i o v fx e v o t, onus 

2 Thueyd. i. 45; Plutarch, Perikl&s, rr <p 1 cr iv Zr i /x e 7 (<r r 77 tt p 6 </> a <r t $ 

c. 8. ‘ cXii 4 s rb iroKt ULtiV) ?iv i t 

3 Thticyd. i. 12G. 4v rovrep 8* <?7r^e<r~ 4 cr ate o v <e or i. 

($(vovto T(p Toi»? ’PiBrjvalovs ; 4 Thueyd. i. 125. 

y 2 
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desses. 1 Ancient as this transaction was, it still had suflicient 
hold on the mind of the Athenians to serve as the basis of a 
political manoeuvre. About seventy-seven years before, shortly 
after the expulsion of Ilippias from Athens, it had been so em¬ 
ployed by the Spartan king Kleomenes, who at that time exacted 
from the Athenians a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, to be 
effected by the banishment of Kleisthenes (the founder of the 
democracy) and Ins chief partisans. This demand, addressed by 
Kleomenes to the Athenians at the instance of Isadoras the rival 
of Kleisthenes,* had been then obeyed, and bad served well the 
purposes of those who sent it. A similar blow was now aimed by 
the Laceda'monians at Perikles (the grand-nephew of Kleisthenes), 
and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies. Religion 
required, it was pretended, that “ the abomination of the goddess 
should be driven out.” 3 If the Athenians complied with this 
demand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical moment, 
of their ablest leader. But the Laceda'monians, not expecting 
compliance, reckoned at all events upon discrediting l’erikles with 
the people, as being partly the cause of the war through family 
taint of impiety 1 —and this impression would doubtless be loudly 
proclaimed by his political opponents in the assembly. 

The influence of Perikles with the Athenian public had become 
I’.Mtkmof greater and greater as their political experience of him 
AUmw."* was prolonged. But the bitterm *ss of his enemies ap- 
poors to have increased along with it. Not long before 
pm'ml'ai- this period, lie had been indirectly assailed through the 
upon wm" medium of accusations against three different persons, 
rvjw.mi.in a ]l more or less intimate with him—his mistress Aspasia, 

of A spasm. J ’ 

Heri-tmractor ^hc philosopher Anaxagoras, and the sculptor Phcidias. 

ami accoJii- 1 1 J / 1 

piisiimcnts. We cannot make out either the exact date, or the 
exact facts of either of these accusations. Aspasia, daughter of 
Axiochus, was a native of Miletus, beautiful, well-educated, and 
aspiring. She resided at Athens, and is affirmed (though upon 
very doubtful evidence) to have kept slave-girls to he let out as 
courtezans. Whatever may he the case with this report, which, is 
most probably one of the scandals engendered by political ani¬ 
mosity against Perikles, 5 it is certain that so remarkable were her 

1 Rue the account of the Kyhmiau | 3 Thucyd. i. 120 . i K t\fvoy rets ’A.Bn- 

troubles, anti the sacrilege which Jol- j yalom rb ay in IXavyny rijj ffeov. 
lowed, in this History, ch. x. I 4 Thucyd. i. 127. 

2 See Herodot. v. 70: compare vi. Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24. Respect- 

121 : Thucyd. i. 120; and ch. xxxi. of 1 ing Aspasia, son Plato, Menexenus, c. 3, 

this History. 4; Xenophon, Meraorab. ii. 0 , 30; Har- 
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own fascinations, her accomplishments, and her powers not merely 
of conversation, hut even of oratory and criticism,—that the most 
distinguished Athenians of all ages and characters, Sokrates among 
the number, visited her, and several of them took their wives along 
with them to hear her also. The free citizen women of Athens 


lived in strict and almost oriental 

pokmtion, v. *Amr curia. Aspasia was j 
doubtless no uncommon name among j 

! .-.*-- ,..w, Dh,.. i 

Cyrus the younger 'Plutarch, Artaxer. j 
c. 2(5). The story about Aspirin having • 
kept slave-girls tor hire, is stated by ; 
both Plutarch and Atheuams (xiii. p. ‘ 
o7(M; but we may reasonably doubt j 
whether there is any better evidence ; 
for it than that which is actually cited 
by the latter- the passage in Aristo- ; 
plumes, Acharn. 4*17-5uf) ; — 

K a0' oi Me-ynpr;? o Svrats ntijwalyyoi/sxvot | 

’Arrr£t'«A* i/ray ’Aanacn'as' it opr a 6 uo or | 
ffdpvas 5vo, 

Atlieiuvus reads 71 opvas, but the reading ; 
Tropra 8 vo appears in the received text : 
of Aristophanes. Critics differ whether ! 
*Aawaaias is the genitive ease singular j 
01 ’Amrafr/a, or the accusative plural of ; 
tlie adjective aairaoios. 1 believe that ! 
it. is the latter; but intended as a play j 
on the word, capable of being under- ! 
stood either as a substantive or as an 
adjective —atnraalas vapvas duo or ’Ao- 
v cur las Trdpras Suo. There is a similar 
play on the word, in a, line of Kratinus, 
quoted by Plutarch, Peri kies, c. 24. 

At the time, if ever, when this theft 
of the Mogariau youth took place. As-* 
pasia must have been the beloved mis¬ 
tress and companion of Periklos ; and it 
is inconceivable that she should have 
kept slave-girls for hire thru, whatever 
she may have done before. 

That reading and construction of the 
verse above cited, which 1 think the 
less probable of the two, has been ap¬ 
plied by the commentators of Thucy¬ 
dides to explain a line of his history, 
and applied in a manner which I am 
. .a .1 .—... wi„m +i,u 1 

i - 

cediemonians desired the Athenians to 
repeal the decree excluding the Mega- 
rianH from their ports, the Athenians j 
refused, alleging that the Megarians j 
had appropriated some lands which I 
were disputed between the two conn- i 
tries, and some which were oven sacred 
property—and also that “they had re¬ 
ceived nmaWiUj slams from Athens' 9 —teal 


rccluseness, as well after being 

ai'5pa7ro8ui/ vrrodoxtyt' twj ' a<\n(Tray.(vuv 
< i. PW). The Scholiast gives a perfectly 
•Jntif »>vTtlnn:itinn of tlie.se la,si. wm-ilt.. 

Xopto. But Wa’Rse puts a note to t.lie 
passage to this effc,ct—“ As/t (sun st nitu s, 
v. Athenicum. p. b7»(; Aristoph. Acharn. 
r.25, et Seliol.” This note of Wasse is 
adopted and transcribed by the three 
best and most recent commentators on 
Thucydides - P<»ppo, Holler. and Dr. 
Arnold. Vet with all respect to their 
united authority, the supposition is 
neither natural as applied to the words, 
nor admissible as regards the matter of 
fact. > Avdpa/xooa a(ptard/xcra mean na¬ 
turally (not As/ufsid! «/ r";., or inorti pro¬ 
perly wvbw, for the very gender ought 
to have made Wasse suspect the correct¬ 
ness of his interpretation —but) the run¬ 
away slaves of proprietors generally in 
Attica; of whom tin* Athenians lost so 
prodigious a number after the Lacedae¬ 
monian garrison was established at JDe- 
kt leia (Tlmcyd. vii. 28: compare i. 142; 
aud iv. 1 18, about the avroyoMu . Po- 
l’ikles might fairly set forth the recep¬ 
tion of such runaway slaves as a, matter 
; of complaint against the Megarians, and 
! the Athenian public assembly would 
i feel it so likewise : moreover the Mega- 
| rums are charged not with having stolen 
; inrntj the slaves, but with harfuntrimj 
, them (uirodoxhr). But to suppose that 
J Periklcs, \n defending the decree of ex- 
; elusion against the Megarians, would 
J rest the defence on the ground that 
| some Mogariau youth had run away 
| with two girls of the cor It)jc of Aspasia, 
argues a strange conception both of 
him and of the people. Jf such an inci¬ 
dent ever really happened, or was even 
supposed to have happened, we may he 

r "‘* T,ri I-U.U ,f w.inbl 1»<> In- itmMk. 

nents, as a means of bringing conuaupt 
upon the real accusation against the 
Megarians—the purpose for which Aris¬ 
tophanes products it. This is one of 
the many errors in respect to (Ireeiau 
history arising from the practice of con¬ 
struing passages of cunedy as if they 
were serious and litoral facts. #. 
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married as when single. Everything which concerned their lives, 
their happiness, or their rights, was determined or managed for 
them by male relatives: and they seem to have been destitute of 
all mental culture and accomplishments. Their society presented 
no charm nor interest, which men accordingly sought for in the 
company of a class of women called Iletsera; or Courtezans, 
literally Female Companions, who lived a free life, managed their 
own affairs, and supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. 
These women were numerous, and were doubtless of every variety 
of personal character. The most distinguished and superior among 
them, such as Aspasia and Theodote,' appear to have been the 
only women in Greece, except the Spartan, who either inspired 
strong passion or exercised mental ascendency. 

Perikles had been determined in his choice of a wife by those 
Family r»ia- family considerations which were held almost obligatory 
h'r at Athens, and had married a woman very nearly related 
withA'spii'siii. to him, by whom he had two sons, Xantliippus and 
tta'a’.mi” 1 Paralus. Jhit the marriage having never been eomfort- 
'h”ir°i'ot'"bs able, was afterwards dissolved by mutual consent, ae- 
uponcording to that full liberty of divorce which the Attic 
law permitted. Perikles concurred with his wife’s male rela¬ 
tions (who formed her legal guardians) in giving her away to 
another husband. 8 He then took Aspasia to live with him, had a 
son by her who bore his name, and continued ever afterwards on 
terms of the greatest intimacy and affection with her. Without 
adopting those exaggerations which represent, Aspasia as having 
communicated to Perikles his distinguished eloquence, or even as 
having herself composed orations for public delivery, we may 
reasonably believe her to have been qualified to take interest and 
share in that literary and philosophical society which frequented 
the house of Perikles, and which his unprincipled son Xantliippus, 
—disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, as withholding 
from him the means of supporting an extravagant establishment— 
reported abroad with exaggerated calumnies, and turned into 
derision. It was from that worthless young man, who died of the 

1 The visit of Sokrates with some of I Athonioum, xiii. p. f>71, illustrating the 
his friends to Theodoto, his dialogue 1 differences of character, and behaviour 
with her, and the description of her between some of these llet.orso and 
manner of living, are among the most others—and Athene?, xiii. j>. 5S(t. 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, 2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 21. FJra rr/s 
on a side very imperfectly known to us trvpf)uo<Teas aim oi><nt)S auruTs iptirrHf, 
(Xenophon, Meraorab. iii, 11). ticflviju nrv kiipip &uu\optvi}v rrvi't£tfiw- 

C<impart the citations from Eubnlus ntv, mrbs Si 'turxaaUu> Kafriiv Xartp^t 
and Antipluines, the comic writers, apud Suuptpimm. 
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Athenian epidemic during the lifetime of Perikles, that his political 
enemies and the comic writers of the day obtained the pretended 
revelations, which served them as matter for scandalous libel on 
the privacy of this distinguished man.' 

While the comic writers attacked Perikles himself for alleged 
intrigues with different women, they treated the name of A spasm 
as public property without any mercy or reserve: she was the 
Omphale, the Deianeira, or the Here, to this great ITerakles or 
Zeus of Athens. At length one of these comic writers, Ilermippus, 
not contented with scenic attacks, indicted her before the dikastery 
for impiety, as participant in the philosophical discussions held, 
and the opinions professed, among the society of Perikles, by 
Anaxagoras and others. Against Anaxagoras himself, too, a 
similar indictment is said to have been preferred, either by Kleon 
or by Thucydides son of Melesias, under a general resolution 
recently passed in the public assembly at the instance of J)io- 
peithes. And such was the sensitive antipathy of the Athenian 
public, shown afterwards fatally in the Vase of Sokrates, and em¬ 
bittered in this instance by all the artifices of political faction, 
against philosophers whose opinions conflicted with the received 
religious dogmas—that Perikles did not dare to place Anaxagoras 
mi his trial. The latter retired from Athens, and a sen- lv< , 
fence of banishment was passed against him in his ab- 
sence.- But Perikles liimself defended Aspasia before 

_ » vr< II as of 

the dikastery. In fact the indictment was as much 
against him as against her: one thing alleged against r«in» ir„m 
her (and also against Phoidias) was, the reception of free r.w.,Mi.,i«i,is 
women to facilitate the intrigues of Perikles. lie de- h,i’t’bhii 
fended her successfully and procured a verdict of ac- 
quittal: but we are not surprised to hear that his speed 
was marked by the strongest personal emotions and even hv tears. 3 
The dikasts were accustomed to such appeals to their sympathies, 
sometimes even to extravagant excess, from ordinary accused per¬ 
sons. In Perikles, however, so manifest an outburst of emotion 
stands out as something quite unparalleled: for constant self- 
mastery was ;>iic of the most prominent features in his character. 4 
And we shall find him, near the close of his political life, when 
ho had become for the moment unpopular with the Athenian 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-3(1. Plutarch, Nikias, <■. 23: Diogou. E&ert. 

* This seems tlio more probable story; ii. 12, 13. See also Schaubacli, Fiug- 
but there arc differences of statement, j incut. Anaxagoras, p. 17-52. 
and uncertainties upon many points’: | 3 Plutarch, Perikhls, c.. 32. 

compare Plutarch, Perikles, o. 1(5-32; '* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 7, 36-30. 
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people, distracted as they were at the moment with the terrible 
sufferings of the pestilence,—bearing up against their unmerited 
anger not merely with dignity, but with a pride of conscious inno¬ 
cence and desert which rises almost into defiance; insomuch that 
the rhetor Dionysius, who criticises the speech of Perikles as if it 
were simply the composition of Thucydides, censures that historian 
for having violated dramatic propriety by a display of insolence 
where humility would have been becoming. 1 

It appears also, as far as we can judge amidst very imperfect 
Prosmiii™ ‘tata, that the trial of the great sculptor Tbeidias, for 
'.’'i'.T.’l';!'" alleged embezzlement in the contract for his celebrated 
for <’inbez/,ie- <r 0 l ( l a iul ivory statue of Athene, 2 took place nearly at 
tut-<i >»>- me this period. That statue had been finished and dedi- 

political op- 1 > . 

punents of eated in the Parthenon in 4.V7 n.o., since winch period 

ciurjioor Tbeidias had been engaged at Olympia in his last and 

peri- great masterpiece, the colossal statue ot the Olympian 

Zeus. On his return to Athens from the execution of 

*• 

this work, about 433 or 432 n.e„ the accusation of embezzlement 

# 

was instituted against him by the political enemies of Perikles. 3 
A slave of Pheidias, named Menon, planted himself as a suppliant 
at the altar, professing to be cognizant of certain facts which 
proved that his master had committed peculation. Motion was 
made to receive his depositions and to ensure to lii.s person the 
protection of the people ; upon which he revealed various state¬ 
ments so greatly impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, 
that the latter was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial 
before the dikastcry. The gold employed and charged for in the 
statue, however, was all capable of being taken off and weighed, 
so as to verify its accuracy, which Perikles dared the accusers to 
do. Besides the charge of embezzlement, there were other cir¬ 
cumstances which rendered Pheidias unpopular, it. had been dis¬ 
covered that, in the reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon, he had 
introduced the portraits of himself and Perikles in conspicuous 
positions, ft seems that Pheidias died in prison before the day 
of trial; and some even said that he had been poisoned by the 
enemies of Perikles, in order that the suspicions against the latter, 

1 Thueyd. ii. Do, *51: compare also i the story most widely in circulation 

his .striking expressions, c. 05; Dionys. against iV.rikics— air'iafracrwv, 
Halikarn. De Thucydid. Judic. c. 44, 1 t^ouira 7rAtjVroi/y pctprwpaj (Plutarch, 
p. 924. | Perikles, c. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. Ill. 4>ei$las — j :i See the Dissertation of 0. Muller 

£py6\a&os tov aydA/xarus. _ ( (De Phidite Vitii, c. 17, p. 1)5), who lays 

This tale, about protecting Pheidias | out the facts in the order in which i 
under the cuarge of embezzlement, was have given them. 
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who was the real object of attack, might be aggravated. It is said 
also that Drakontides proposed and carried a decree in the public, 
assembly, that Periklcs should be called on to give an account of 
the money which he had expended, and that the dikasts, be fore 
whom the account was rendered, should give their suffrage in the 
most solemn manner from the altar. This latter provision was 
modified by Aguon, who, while proposing that the dikasts should 
bo 151)0 in number, retained the vote by pebbles in the urn ac¬ 
cording to ordinary custom. 1 

If Periklcs was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no 
doubt that lie was honourably acquitted : for the language |, r „,„ lMllly 
of Thucydides respecting his pecuniary probity is such 
as could not have been employed if a verdict of guilty w.i, m-u i..r 

, * *' # o *< jn rulatiun, 

on a charge of peculation bad been publicly pronounced. wrumijMiMi 

7> . . . . J , , , . Jm* WJIh Tir\<-r 

hut we cannot be certain that lie ever was tried. Indeed fmmigiuity 
another accusation urged by his enemies, and even by 
Aristophanes in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, implies 
that no triaTtook place: for it^vas alleged that Periklcs, in order 
to escape this danger, “ blew up the Peloponnesian war,” and 
involved his country in such confusion and peril as made his own 
aid and guidance indispensably necessary to her ; especially, that 
he passed the decree against the Megariaus by which the war was 
really brought on. 2 W e know enough, however, to be certain that 
such a supposition is altogether inadmissible. The enemies of 
Periklcs were far too eager, and too expert in Athenian political 


1 Plutarch, Periklds, c. 1.‘ 

2 Anstophan. Pae. r>87-(>0:» : compare 
Aeham. M2; Ephorus, ap. Piodor. xii. 
:;H-40; and the Scholia on the two pas¬ 
sages of Aristophanes ; Plutarch, Pori- 
klos, c. ;j_\ 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alki- 
biud. c, 7) relates another tale, that 
Alkibiados once approached Periklcs 
when he was in evident low spirits and 
embarrassment, and asked him the rea¬ 
son; Periklcs told him that the time 
was near at hand for rendering his ac¬ 
counts, and that he was considering how 
this could be done: upon which Alki¬ 
biados advised bJfca to consider rather, 
liow he could evade doing it. The 
result of this advice was that Periklcs 
plunged Athens into the Peloponnesian 
war: compare Aristophan, Nub. 800 , 
with the Scholia—and Kphorus, Eragru. 
118, 119, od. Marx, with the notes of 
Marx. 

It is probable enough that Ephorus 
copied the story which ascribes the Po- 


1 npmincsiaii war to the accusations against 
Pheidias and Periklcs, from Aii.-to- 
phanes or other comic writers of the 
time. Put it deserves remark that even 
Aristophanes is^iot to he considered as 
certifying it. Kor if wo consult the pas¬ 
sage above referred to in his comedy 
l'ox, we shall find that, first, Hermes 
tells the story about Pheidius, Perikles, 
and the Peloponnesian war; upon which 
both Try gams, and the Chorus, remark 
that Me// never heord a rord of it before: 
tliat it is ipiite uetc to them. 

Tryg- T avra roivvv. /xa rbv 'A-rroWaj, yio 
VcTTUCJ/LltJI' ouSttos, 

Ov5’ omoi' avrjj (Eiprjvfl) irpom/xoi 
i/fcy/eot}. 

Chorus. OvS' eyioye 7r\rji> ye wvL 

If AnstojiIiauuH had stated tile story 
ever so plainly, his authority could only 
have been taken proving that it, was 
a part of the talk, of the time: but the 
lines just cited make lmn as much a 
contradicting as an ailumiog witness. 
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from 1 ho La- 
cvtta'inouiuny, 
for the Iwi- 
rmlimont of 


Poriklvrt was 
thus pressed 
l>y his poli.iL 
eat enemies— 

rejected. 


warfare, to have let him escape by such a stratagem. Moreover, 
we learn from the assurance of Thucydides that the war depended 
upon far deeper causes—that the Megarian decree was in no way 
the real cause of it —that it was not Perikles, but the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, who brought it on, by the blow struck at Potkhea. 

All that, we can make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
acquisition is, that in the year or two immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian war, Perikles was hard-pressed by the 
accusations of political enemies—perhaps even in his own 
person, hut certainly in the persons of those who were 
most in his confidence and affection . 1 And it was 
in this turn of his political position, that the Lacedae¬ 
monians sent to Athens the above-mentioned requisition, 
that the ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at length cleared 
out ; in other words, that Perikles and his family might he 
banished. Doubtless his enemies, as well as the partisans of 
Laced,'union at Athens, would strenuously support thisjwopositiou. 
And the party of Laceda'inon at Athens was always strong, even 
during the middle of the war:—to act as proxeuus to the Lace¬ 
daemonians was accounted an honour even by the greatest Athe¬ 
nian families. a On this occasion, however, the inanu'iivre did not 
succeed, nor did the Athenians listen to the requisition for banishing 
the sacrilegious Alknia*onids. On the contrary, they 
replied that the Spartans too had an account, of sacrilege 
Aii.-niatwto to clear off: for they had violated the sanctuary of 

SparLi lor .. r * < . . . J 

expiation of 1 0.101 flon at. ( apt* 1 <rriarus, in drawing from it some 
helot suppliants to be put to death—and the sanctuary 
of Athene Chalkhrkus at Sparta, in blocking up and starving to 
death the guilty regpnt Pausanias. To require that Laconia might 
be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege—was the only answer 
which the Athenians made to the demand sent for the banishment 
of Perikles . 3 Probably the actual effect of that demand was, to 
strengthen him in the public esteem : 4 very different from the 
effect of the same manoeuvre when practised before by Kleomenes 
against Ivleisthenes. 


(louriDT- 
r«‘qtiiMlion 
Hfiit by the 


1 It would appear that not only As- considerable age — nal vvv £ri ri/A i- 
pasia find Anaxagoras, but also the mu- k o v t o s &v AaLtwri trvveoTii' avTou tov- 
siciaii and philosopher Damon, the per- Too (it k a. 

sonal friend and instructor of IVriklcs, ! Damon is said to have been ostracised 
must have been banished at a time when —perhaps he was tried and condemned 
Perikles was old—perhaps somewhere , to bajiishmont: for the two are some- 
ncstr about this time. The passage, in j times confounded. 

Plato, Alkibiados, i. c. .'10, p. 118, proves J 2 See Tliueyd. v. 4:1; vi. SO. 
that Damon was in Athens and intimate ‘ 3 Thuoyd. i. 128, i:tr>, 13tt. 
with Perikles when the latter was of ' 4 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33. 
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Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with fresh 
demands. The Athenians were now required—1. To 
withdraw their troops from Potidsen. 2. To replace 
/Effina in its autonomy. 3. To repeal the decree, of p. 
exclusion against the Mcgarians. ?••• nyps 

° ° from l’tili<la*a 

It was upon tho latter that the greatest stress was — to !(>avf 
laid; an intimation being held out that war might he 1<> re-.idinit 
avoided if such repeal were granted. We sec plainly w Aiism.m 
from this proceeding that the Lacedaemonians acted in 
concert with the auti-Periklean leaders at Athens. To Sparta and 
her confederacy the decree against tin; Mcgarians was of less 
importance than the rescue of the Corinthian troops now blocked 
up in Potidaja. But on the othiT hand, the party opposed to 
IVrikles would have much better chance of getting a vote of the 
assembly against him on the subject of the Mcgarians: and this 
advantage, if gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence gene¬ 
rally. No concession was obtained however on either of the three 
points : even in respect to Megera. the decree of exclusion was* 
vindicated and upheld against all the force of opposition. At 
length the Laeedamioniari!—who had already resolved upon war 
and had sent these envoys in mere compliance with the exigences 
of ordinary practice, not with any idea of bringing about, an 
accommodation—sent a third hatch of envoys with a proposition 
which at least had the merit of disclosing their real purpose with¬ 
out disguise. Rhamphias and two other Spartans announced to 
the Athenians the simple injunction: “The Lacedaemonians wish 
the peace to stand ; and it may stand, if you will leave the Greeks 
autonomous.” Upon this demand, so very different, from the pre¬ 
ceding, the Athenians resolved to hold a fresh assembly on the 
subject of war or peace, to open the whole question anew for dis¬ 
cussion, and to determine once for all on a peremptory answer. 1 


The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which went 
to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian Find! «md 
empire—combined with the character, alike wavering and IvqulsHion ul' 
insincere, of the demands previously made, and with the 
knowledge thaLthc Spartan confederacy had pronounced 
peremptorily in favour of war—seemed likely to produce “jfj,',;' 1 
unanimity at Athens, and to bring together this im- i >eacc - 


i Tlmoytl. i. 13(1. It rather appears, ; a month or six week., between January 
from the words of Thucydides, that i and March 431 rt.c, installed in the 
these various demands of the Laced*- j house of tlio proxenus of Sparta at 
nioninurt were made by one embassy, ! Athens; compare Xenophon, Hellenic, 
joined by new members arriving with 1 v. 4, 22. 
fresh instruct;'ms, 1ml remaining during ! 
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portant assembly under the universal conviction that war was 
inevitable. Such however was not the fact. The reluctance 
to go to war was sincere amidst the large majority of the assembly ; 
while among a considerable portion of them it was so preponderant, 
that they even now reverted to the opening 1 which the 

Omit differ- J 1 , , 

encoofopi- Lacedaemonians had before held out about the anti- 

niot) in the . „ . . , . p /• 

assembly— Meganun decree, as it that were the chief cause oi war. 
flSwt'oT There was much difference of opinion among the speakers, 

<ri ts ' several of whom insisted upon the repeal of this decree, 

treating it as a matter far too insignificant to go to war about, and 
denouncing the obstinacy of Periklfw for refusing to concede such 
a tritie. 1 Against this opinion Perikles entered his protest, in an 
harangue decisive and encouraging, which Dionysius of llali- 
karnassus ranks among the best speeches in Thucydides. The 
latter historian may probably himself have heard the original 
speech. 

“ I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, that 
•Certifies we must, not yield to the Peloponnesians—though 1 know 

strenuously - J . * 1 , 

urges the that men are m one mood, when they sanction the re- 

A Dn-uians , i • • 1 i T , 

rmtioyieiii. solution to go to war, and in another, when actually in 
the contest—their judgements then depending upon the turn of 
events. 1 have only to repeat now what 1 have said on former 
occasions—and I adjure you who follow my views to adhere to 
what, we jointly resolve, though the result should he partially un¬ 
favourable; or else not to take credit for wisdom in the event of 
success.' 1- or it is very possible that the contingencies of events 
may depart more from all reasonable track than the counsels of 
man : such are the unexpected turns which we familiarly ftnpute 
to Fortune. The Lacedamionians have before now manifested 
their hostile aims against us, hut on this last occasion more than 
ever. While the truce prescribes that we are to give and receive 
amicable satisfaction for our differences, and each to retain what 
we possess—they not only have not asked for such satisfaction, 
but repudiate it when tendered. They choose to settle complaints 
by war and not by discussion ; they have got beyond the tone of 

1 Tkucyd. i. IS9 ; Plutarch, Perikles, duces into this sentence, and which 

C. 'IE seems to have been agreeable to bis 

2 Thucyd. i. 140. ivSixtrai ybg ran taste. ’A uctOob when referred to {vp- 

tojui papas toiv vpayfuiruv «i>x *i<r<rov (pop&s is used in a passive sense by no 
afiaOas x<»pi)<rai i) /tal rat Pnavutas rut means eonmiou—■" in a manner which 
avOiHoTtou- Hi/nrtfj Ka ! tv xyv urra tin cannot be learned, departing from all 

irapa Xoyov f UhBaptv atriaafiai. I reasonable calculation.” 'ApiaBus when 

could have wished in the translation to referred to Stavolas bears its usual 
preserve the play upon the words a fia- moaning-- “ ignorant, deficient in leam- 
flws xo’P'io'ai which Thucydides intro- ; iug or in reason.” 
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complaint, and are here already with that of command. For they 
enjoin us to withdraw from Potida?a, to leave Fligina free, and to 
rescind the decree against the Megarians : nay, these last envoys 
are even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all the Greeks 
free. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be going to war 
about, a trifle, if we refuse to rescind the Megarian decree—which 
they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would avert the war. Let 
none of you take blame to yourselves as if we had gone to war 
about a small matter. For this small matter contains in itself the 
whole test and trial of your mettle : if ye yield it, ye will presently 
have some other .greater exaction put upon you, like men who have 
already truckled on one point from fear : whereas if ye hold out 
stoutly, ye will make it clear to them that they must deal with you 
more upon a footing of equality.” 1 

l’erikles then examined the relative strength of parties and the 
chances of war. The Peloponnesians were a self-work- uu m-i.-wof 
nig population, with few slaves, and without wealth, tJ'Vfonj"™’ 
either private or public : they bad no means of carrying 
on distant or loug-continucd war. They were ready to 
expose their persons, but Mot. at all ready to contribute " * r - 
from their very narrow means. 2 In a border-war, or a single land- 
battle, they wore invincible, but for systematic warfare against, a 
power like Athens, they had neither competent- headship, nor 
liahits of concert and punctuality, nor money to profit by oppor¬ 
tunities, always rare and accidental, for successful attack. They 
might perhaps establish a fortified post in Attica,, but it would do 
little serious mischief; while at sea, their inferiority and helpless¬ 
ness \yould be complete, and the irresistible Athenian navy would 
take care to keep it so. Nor would they be able to reckon on 
tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian ships by 
means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi.® For besides 
that the mariners of the dependent, islands would find themselves 
losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the certainty of 

1 Thueyd. i. 140. j re virapx fl > teal V Strep Kparurrop, icvficp- 

“ Thueyd. i. 141. abrovpyol re yap ! Wjrav exopep troklras tea} r)]p dk\i)v inry)- 
elcri nckoiropu'fjcrtoiy /cal otfre idly opre 4 p peer lav irAei 'aus /cal dpelvovs f) trdcra 7} 
Koivtp xP 1 l/ uaT£ * ^ rT *'4 clvto7s‘ etretra XP°~ &k\ri 'EAAa s. 

plow Trokifxup /cal ZidtTOvricav &treipoty Sea j This is iu reply to those hopes which 
rb fipaxevs avrol itr ak\-r)Kovs vtrb trepias ! we know to have been conceived by the 
liretpfpeip. I Peloponnesian leaders, and upon which 

a Thueyd. h 14. 0 >. (foe /cal Kiv4)<rapres the Corinthian speaker in the Pelopon- 
rwp 'OkvpviaffLv % Aekcftois xpypdrcop | nesian congress had dwelt (i. 121). 
plcrdcp juetfon ireipcpvro 7)pu)P virokafletp | Doubtless Perikles would be informed 
robs £euovs reap vavT&v, pb oprwp pep j of the tenor of all these public demou- 
■r/ficop avniraXw, icrfi&prcop avra/p re Kal | strations at Sparta. 
r&p fjLcruLKioPy Seivbp tev b v ‘ pvp Se ToSe ; 
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Athenian vengeance afterwards—Athens herself would suffice to 
man her fleet in case of need, with her own citizens and metres : 
she had within her own walls steersmen and mariners better, as 
well as more numerous, than all Greece besides. There was but 
one side on which Athens was vulnerable: Attica unfortunately 
was not an island—it was exposed to invasion and ravage. To 
this the Athenians must submit, without, committing the impru¬ 
dence of engaging a laud battle to avert it. They had abundant 
lands out of Attica, insular as well as continental, to supply their 
wants, while they could in their turn, by means of their navy, 
ravage the Peloponnesian territories, whose inliabitants had no 
subsidiary lands to recur to. 1 

“Mourn not for the loss of land and bouses (continued the 
orator). lloserve your mourning for men: houses and land 
acquire not men, but men acquire them. 2 Nay, if 1 thought 1 
could prevail upon jou, I would exhort you to march out and 
ravage them yourselves, and thus show to the Peloponnesians that 
for them at least ye will not truckle. And I could exhibit many 
farther grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye will only 
be willing not to aim at increased dominion when we are in the 
midst of war, and not to take upon yourselves new self-imposed 
risks; for] have ever been more afraid of our own blunders than 
of the plans of our enemy. 3 But these are matters for future 
discussion, when we come to actual operations: for the present, 
let us dismiss these envoys with the answer:—That we will permit 
the Megariaus to use our markets and harbours, if the Lace- 
da’inonians on their side will discontinue their (xenelasy or) sum¬ 
mary expulsions of ourselves and our allies from their own terri¬ 
tory—for there is nothing in the truce to prevent either one or the 
other: That we will leave the Grecian cities autonomous, if we 
had them as autonomous at the time when the truce was made,— 
and as soon as the Lacedaemonians shall grant to their allied cities 
autonomy such as each of them shall freely choose, not such as is 
convenient to Sparta: That while we are ready to give satisfac¬ 
tion according to the truce, we w ill not begin war, but will repel 
those who do begin it. Such is the reply at once just and suitable 
to the dignity of this city. We ought to make up our minds that 

1 Thucyd. i. 141, 142, 143. 4s iXirlfia rod rrepUaeoQais tyv 464- 

* Thucyd. i. 143. ryu re dX6(pvp(nv ! A yre cipxvv re tiriurncrdai ajua rroXe- 
fxr] ohciwv Kai yrjs 7 roinifrOai, aXXti rwv / tovvres , teal Kivhvvavs av0aip4rovs py 
(Twfjtirutu' ov y&p raSe roi/s &p5pas, aAA* : irpofrrtdeiTdai' fxuKKov yap 77e<p6fir\fxai r&s 
oi ikvhpes ravra Hruyrai . j ouceias ryxwv a/naprias i) reIs ro)v Ivav- 

Thucyd. i. 144. noXXa St teal aXXa rlwv Ziavoias. 
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war is inevitable : the more cheerfully we accept it, the less vehe¬ 
ment shall we find our enemies in their attack : and where the 
danger is greatest, there also is the final honour greatest, both for 
a state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our fathers, when 
they bore up against the Persians—having no such means as we 
possess to start from, and even compelled to abandon all that they 
did possess—both repelled the invader and brought matters for¬ 
ward to our actual pitch, more by advised operation than by good 
fortune, and by a daring courage greater than their real power. We 
ought not to fall short of them : we must, keep oft'our enemies in 
every way, and leave an unimpaired power to our successors.” 1 
These animating encouragements of Peri kies carried with them 
the majority of the assembly, so that answer was made 
to the envoys, such as lie recommended, on each of the ivnaiint.-u.M- 

, . , , . . . . lion of IVri- 

particular points m debate. lt was announced to them, wo-tnm 
moreover, on the general question of peace or war, that, wiwiin-piy 
the Athenians were prepared to discuss all the grounds sjhui. 
of complaint, against them, pursuant- to the truce, by equal and 
amicable arbitration—but that they would do nothing under 
authoritative demand. 2 With this answer the envoys returned to 
Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation. 

It seems evident, from the account of Thucydides, that the 
Athenian public was not brought to this resolution with- Vit'ws of • 
out much reluctance, and great fear of the consequences, 
especially destruction of property in Attica ; and that a 
considerable minority took opposition on the Megarian 
decree—the ground skilfully laid by Sparta for breaking 2 
the quanimity of her enemy, and strengthening the party lMlk in 
opposed to Perikles. Put. we may also decidedly infer from the 
same historian—especially from the proceedings of Corinth and 
Sparta as he sets them forth—that Athens could not have avoided 
the war without such an abnegation both of dignity and power as 
no nation under any government will ever submit to, and as would 
even have left her without decent security for her individual rights. 
To accept the war tendered to her was a matter not merely of 
prudence hut, of necessity: the tone of exaction assumed by the 
Spartan envoys would have rendered concession a mere evidence 
of weakness and fear. As the account of Thucydides bears out 

Tliucyd. i. 14T*, 144. oi/Sev KfXevofxevoi iroii'icreiy, Slxy 8e K<xrk 

2 Tliucyd. i. 145. nal toTv Aa/ceSai- ra$ £vv04}Kas ItoT/uoi eimi diaAvecrdcu ircpl 
poviois aireicyivauro ry httlvov yvu>(xy, r&v iyK^rjfxdrcDy eVl Xay xaX ti/xoia. 

Had' eKSttrrd t* uw fypatrf, real Ivpirav 
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the judgement of Perikles on this important point , 1 so it also shows 
us that Athens was not less in the right upon the received 
principles of international dealing. It was not Athens, (as the 
Spartans 2 themselves afterwards came to feel,) hut her enemies, 
who broke the provisions of the truce, by encouraging the revolt 
of Pot.khea, and by promising invasion of Attica : it was not 
Athens, but her enemies, who after thus breaking the truce, made 
a string of exorbitant demands, in order to get up as good a ease 
as possible for war . 3 The case made out by Perikles, justifying 
the war on grounds both of right and prudence, is in all its main 
points borne out by the impartial voice of Thucydides. And 
though it is perfectly true, that the ambition of Athens had been 
great, and the increase of her power marvellous, during the thirty- 
live years between the repulse of Xerxes and the Thirty years’ 
truce —it is not. less true that by that truce she lost very largely, 
and that she acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the 
fourteen years between the truce and the Korkynean alliance. 
The policy of Perikles had not been one of foreign aggrandise¬ 
ment, or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 
Grecian powers. Even the Korkyrawm alliance was noway courted 
by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount regard to the 
obligations of the existing truce ; while the circumstances, out of 
which that alliance grew, testify a more forward ambition on the 
part of Corinth than on that of Athens, to appropriate to herself 
the Korkyrsean naval force. It is common to ascribe the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war to the ambition of Athens, hut this is a partial view 
of the case. The aggressive sentiment, partly fear, partly hatred, 
was on the side of the Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that 
Athens desired the continuance of peace, but were resolved not to 
let her stand as she was at the conclusion of the Thirty years’ 
truce. It was their purpose to attack her and break down her 
empire, as dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellenic. The war was 
thus partly a contest of principle, involving the popular proelama- 

1 In spite of the contrary view taken ■ The Spartans thought, says Thucydides, 
by Plutarch, Periklds, c. 31: and in his iv rtf "rrporipcf iroA efj.<p (the bcgiuiiing of 
comparison of Perikl. and Fab. Max. j the Peloponnesian war ) t r<f>4repov rb ira- 
c. 3. ^ pav6fxn]fxa fxaAAov yeveaOai, tin re is 

Thucyd. iv. 21. Of /xev odv AantScu i TlAdrcuav 9/A6 ov &r)fiouoi iv cncovtats, kou 


8i5ojue'jo?s tie eip^vrjs ct(rp.€V<as be^eada'i re 
leal robs ti-vtipas dnotitloaeiv. 

See also an important passage (vii. 
18) about the feelings of the Spartans. 


TrpoKdKovfiiiK,, 

, rwr ’A dyvaLW kcl \ Sid rowro eiKdrwsrSva' 
rvx*w re evo/ui£ov, &C. 

| a Thucyd. i. 126. fforcus artplnv tin 
pcyicrri} Tpti^aais cfy rov iroAe/xuv. 
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tion of the right of every Grecian state to autonomy, against 
Athens: partly a contest of power, wherein Spartan and Corin¬ 
thian ambition was not less conspicuous, and far more aggressive 
in the beginning, than Athenian. 

Conformably to w hat is here said, the first blow of the war was 
struck, not by Athens, hut against her. After the decisive Equivocal 

. i r-< ' i • . period - war 

answer given to the bnartan envoys, taken in coniunction nut >-,-t 1 . r ... 
with the previous proceedings, and the preparations «r*t >>!,>*■ 
aerially going on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy iAdi™.,, 
—the truce could hardly he said to be still in fore f\ enumins. 
though there was no formal proclamation of rupture. A few 
weeks passed in restricted and mistrustful intercourse ; 1 though 
individuals who passed the borders did not. yet think it necessary 
to take a herald with them, as in time of actual war. Had the 
excess of ambition been on the side of Athens compared with her 
enemies, this was the time for her to strike the first blow, carrying 
with it of course great probability of success, before their prepara¬ 
tions were completed. Put she remained strictly within the limits 
of the truce, while the disastrous series of mutual aggressions, 
destined to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, was opened by 
her enemy and her neighbour. 

The little town of Plataia, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians as well as bv the tutelary con- 

. • i /• t . *" , . Open vinla- 

socnitioii received from la usamas, was the scene oi tins tionoftiw 

P . T , . . truce By t.ho 

unforeseen enterprise. It stood m noeotia, immediately Tin-buns— 
north of Kitluerfm ; with the borders of Attica on one p™, Twit 
side, and the Theban territory (from which it was separ- a " “ ght ' 
atod by the river Asopus) on the other: the distance between 
Plata>a and Thebes being about seventy stadia, or eight miles. 
Though Boeotian by descent, the Plat,Tans were completely 
separated from the Boeotian league, and in hearty alliance (as well 
as qualified communion of civil rights) with the Athenians, *who 
had protected them against the hitter enmity of Thebes, for a 
period of now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long 
prescription, the Thebans, as chiefs of the Boeotian league, still 
felt themselves wronged by the separation of Plataea. An oligar¬ 
chical faction of wealthy Platmans espoused their cause ', 12 with a 

1 Thuoyd. i. 14-0. tirepiyvuvru S’ Spews Swdfeews HvSpas r, ra )v voKltwv robs 

tv aura'o koI trap' aAAijAni:/s tepolrav, a-tpleriv •t'nrevavriovs SiaepSeipai, icai rfjv 
&K 7 ipiitTas i', avuTviSirras S' ole- crnovSwv iroKiv to?i bii]f}a,lois Ttpoanoi^aae : also 
■yap (vyx v,Tls T “ 7 i y ofieva f/v, Ka 1 Tr/xi- iii. (15. SvSpes oi irpunoi iea> icai. 

tjiatris tov noKep-uv. _ ytvei, &<!. 

2 Thuoyd. ii. 2. fiovkipevoe iSlas eve Ka 

VOL. IV. 
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view of subverting the democratical government, of the town—of 
destroying«*ts leaders, their political rivals—-and of establishing an 
oligarchy with themselves as the chiefs. Naukleides, and others 
of this faction, entered into a secret conspiracy with Eurymachus 
and the oligarchy of Thebes. To both it appeared a tempting 
prize, since war was close at hand, to take advantage of this 
ambiguous interval, before watches bad been placed and the pre¬ 
cautions of a state of war commenced. They resolved to surprise 
the town of Nata'a in the night, during a period of religious 
festival, in order that the population might be most completely 
off their guard. 1 Accordingly on a rainy night towards the close 
)U , of March 4ol n.c., 2 3 a body of rather more than 300 

M “ rdl - Theban hoplit.es, commanded by two of the Bceotarehs, 

Pythangelus and Diemporns, and including Eurymachus in the 
ranks, presented themselves at the gate of Platipa during the 
first, sleep of the citizens. Naukleides and his partisans opened 
the gate and conducted them to the agora, which they reached awl 
occupied in military order without the least resistance. The best 
part of the Theban military force was intended to arrive at Plataea 
by break of day, in order to support them. 2 


1 Thueyd. iii. fsffl, 

2 Thueyd. ii. 2. a/xa %pi dpxofxevy — 
seems to indicate a period rather before J 
than after the first of April: we may ; 
consider the bisection of the Thueyd i- 
dean year into 9 epos and x e ' l t JLU>t/ as 
marked by the equinoxes. His summer 
and winter are each a half of the year 
(Thueyd. v. 20), though Poppo errone¬ 
ously treats the Thucydideau winter as 
only four months (Toppo, Prolog, i. c. j 
v. p. 72, and ad Thueyd. ii. 2: see F. i 
\V. Ullrich, Beitriige zur Krklarung dos 
Thukydides, p. 22, Hamburg, 13SIB)- 

3 Thueyd. ii. 2-5. 6 4 fxe vo i 8 k 4 s 
rk)V ay op civ rd tin A a. . . . real 
aveTirtv 6 K^]pv^, etns fiovAerai Kara r a 
ndrpia r&v irdvrcvv Boiwroiv £ufxfxaxett / y 
r 10 € a 6 a l nap' auTous r a o ir A a. 

Dr. Arnold has a note upon this pas¬ 
sage, explaining rldeaSai or OesrOcu ra 
tinAa to mean, "piling the arms,” or 
getting rid of their spears and shields , 
by piling them all in one or more heaps. 
He says—“The Thebans, therefore, as 
usual on a halt, proceeded to pile their 
arms, and by inviting the Plataeans to 
corue and pile theirs with tlier*, they 
meant that they should come in arms 
from their several houses to join them, 
and thus naturally pile their spears and j 
shields with those of their friends, to | 


be taken up together with theirs, when¬ 
ever there should bo occasion cither to 
march or to fight.” The same explanation 
of the phrase had before been given by 
Wesseling and Larcher, ad Herodnt. ix. 
52; though Bii.hr on the passage is more 
satisfactory. 

Both Poppo and Holler also sanction 
Dr. Arnold’s explanation: yet 1 cannot 
but think that it is unsuitable to the 
passage before us, as well as to several 
other passages in which rlOeaOat rd tiirAa 
occurs : there may bo other passages in 
which it will suit, but as a general ex¬ 
planation it appears to me inadmissible. 
In most eases the words mean “ annul i 
comialorc *'—to ground arms—to main¬ 
tain rank, resting the spear and shield 
(see Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 12) upon the 
ground. In the incident now before us, 
the Theban hoplifces enter Plataea, a 
strango town, with the population de¬ 
cidedly hostile and likely to be pro¬ 
voked more than ever by this surprise; 
add to which, that it is pitch dark and 
a rainy night. Is it likely that the first 
thing which they do will be to pile their 
arms? The darkness alone would render 
it a slow and uncertain operation to re¬ 
sume the arms; so that when the Pla- 
tasans attacked them, as they did quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and while 
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Naukleides and bis friends, following the instincts of political 
antipathy, wore eager to conduct tie Thebans to we 
houses of their opponents the dcmocratical leaders, in 

r 1 . by an 

order that the latter might be seized or despatched. ^'Mi 

n 1 Jmrty witiiia 

But. to this the J hebans would not. consent, Believing ~u'n„b,m 

. • /» Ueteclwienl 

themselves now masters ol the town, and certain or a «p-»imiuni 
large reinforcement at daylight, they thought they could 
overawe the citizens into an apparently willing acqui- Srel'apta- 
eseence in their terms, without any actual violence. rissiiT). ,.*■(*!•- 
They wished moreover rather to soften and justify, lilfd 

than to aggravate, the gross public wrong already com- l “ 1 " l " uJ ' 
milled. Accordingly their herald was directed to invite by public 
proclamation all Plata ans who were willing to return to their 
ancient sympathies of race and to the Boeotian confederacy, that 
they should come forth and take station as brethren in the armed 
ranks of the Thebans. And the Piatieans, .suddenly roused from 
sleep by the astounding news that their great eir-my was master 
of the town, supposed amidst the darkness that the number of 
assailants was far greater than the reality^ so that in spite of their 
strong attachment to Athens, they thought their case hopeless, 
and began to open negotiations. But finding out soon, in spite of 
the darkness, as the discussion proceeded, that the real numbers 
of the Thebans were not greater than could he dealt with—they 
speedily took courage and determined to attack them ; establish¬ 
ing communication with each other by breaking through the 
walls of their private houses, in order that they might not. 
be detected in moving about, in the streets or ways 1 —and form- 


it was yet dark, tilt* Thebans would 
have been (upon Dr. Arnold's suppusi- 
lion) altogether defenceless and un¬ 
armed (see ii, X n p o <r 4 $ a A 6 v re 
6 v 0 v s (ol n\aratTj9' teal is iferrav 

k ar cl t dx ° s )—which certainly they 
were not. Dr. Arnold’s explanation 
may suit the case of the soldier in 
camp, but certainly not that of the 
soldier in presence of an enemy, or 
under circumstances of danger: the 
difference of the two will be found 
illustrated in Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. 
4, 5, 0. 

Nor do the passages referred to by 
Dr. Arnold himself bear out his inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase rlBeatiai ra cnAa. 
That interpretation is moreover not con¬ 
veniently applicable either to Thucyd. 
vii. o, or viii. *25- decidedly inapplicable 
to iv. 08 (0rja6fx€vov ra oirAa), in the 
description of the night attack on Mc- 


gara, very analogous to this upon Pla¬ 
tan—and not less decidedly inapplicable 
to two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
i. 5. 14; iv. 5, 7. 

Schneider, in the Lexicon appended 
to his edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
has a long but not very distinct article 
upon rt OcaOaL to t t'wAa. 

} Tliueyd. ii. .4. 486k€i odv iirtxfiprjria 
efrai, Kal ^vveAeyovro Siopvcro'ovrfs rovs 
Koiyobf Tolxnus*7ra [>’ aAA^Aovy, p-iroos /u.7] 
8ia rwv bowv (f>avepol 3>criv idvrcs, afidgas 

&vev rwv vno^vyiaiv 4s r cls &$ov$ Kadi- 
erracav, ’Iv burl relxovs Kat r&AKa 
4%‘fiprvov, &c. 

I may illustrate this by ii short 
extract from the letter of M. Marrast, 
mayor of Paris, to the National As¬ 
sembly, written during the formid¬ 
able insurrection of June 25, 1848, in 
that city, and describing the proceed¬ 
ings of the insurgents: 4 * Dans la [du¬ 
ll 2 
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ing barricades with waggons across such of these ways as were 
suitable. 

A little before daybreak, when their preparations were fully 
completed, they sallied forth from their houses to the attack, and 
immediately came to close quarters with the Thebans. The latter, 
still fancying themselves masters of the town and relying upon a 
satisfactory close to the discussions when daylight should arrive, 
now found themselves surprised in their turn, and under great 
disadvantages. Having been out all night under a heavy rain— 
they were enclosed in a town which they did not know, with 
narrow, crooked, and muddy ways, such as they would have had 
difficulty in tracking out even by daylight. Nevertheless, on 
finding themselves suddenly assailed they got as well as they 
could into close order, and repelled the Plataeqns two or three 
times. The attack was repeated with loud shouts, while the 
women also screamed, howled, and threw tiles from the flat-roofed 
houses, until at length the Thebans became dismayed and broken. 
But flight w;;s not less difficult than resistance ; for they could not 
find their way out of the city, and even the gate by which they 
entered, the only one open, had been closed by a Plata-an citizen 
who thrust into it the point of a javelin in place of the peg whereby 
the bar was commonly held fast. Dispersed about the city and 
pursued by men who knew every inch of the ground, some ran to 
the top of the wall, and jumped down on the outside, most of them 
perishing in the attempt—a few others escaped through an un¬ 
guarded gate, by cutting through the bar with a hatchet which a 
woman gave to them—while the greater number ran into the open 
doors of a large barn or building in conjunction with the wall, 
mistaking these doors for an approach to the town-gate. They 
were here blocked up without a chance of escape, and the Plata-ans 
at first thought of setting fire to the building. But at length a 
convention was concluded, whereby they, as well as the other 
Thebans in the city, agreed to surrender at discretion . 1 


part dew rues longues, trtroites, et cou- 
vertes do barricades qui vont de 1’Hotel 
de Ville it la Rue St. Antoine, la garde 
Rationale mobile, et la troupe de 
ligne, ont cKt faire le siege de chaquo 
maison ; et ce qui rendait 1’ceuvre 
plus porillouae, e’est quo lew insurgtfs 
avaient etabli, de ebaque maison it 
cliaque maison, des communications in- 
tdrieures qui reJiaient les maisons entre 
dies, en sorte qu'ils pouvaient se rendre, 
com me par tine a!14e couverte, d’un 


point dloigne jusqu’au centre d’unc suite 
de barricades qui les protegeaient.” 
(Lottre publido dans le journal, Le 
Ratio rial. June LT>, 1848.) 

A similar establishment of internal 
communication between adjoining houses 
in the street, was one of the most me¬ 
morable features of the heroic defence 
of Saragossa against the French, in the 
Peninsular War. 

1 Thiicyd. ii. 3, 4. 
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Had the reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the expected 
hour, this disaster would have been averted. But tf?e Lar ; n , r ,.„ 
heavy rain and dark night retarded their whole march, "“v 1 " 1 ';' 1 
while the river Asdpus was so much swollen as to be with tm** '<> 

1 Buppoit the 

difficulty fordable : so that before they reached the gates »<*»•!»><•* 

J , • , ... J rally in the 

of i lata'a, their comrades within were either shun or mommy - 
captured. Which fate had befallen them, the Thebans ln.yiii !>>■ ti»> 
without could not tell : but they immediately resolved to hWiiW 
seize what they could find, persons as well as property, tiloymno' 
in the Platman territory (no precautions having been 5n!£' a £m£ 
taken as yet to guard against, the perils of war by keep- J!,‘.rw!ii"aii!a 
ing within the walls), in order that, they might have l^X.'iutiu- 
soinething to exchange for such Thebans as were 
prisoners. Before this step could he executed, however, a herald 
came forth from the town to remonstrate with them upon their 
unholy proceeding in having so flagrantly violated the truce, and 
especially to warn them not to do any wrong without the walls. 
If they retired without inflicting farther mischief, their prisoners 
within should he given up to them; if otherwise, these prisoners 
would be slain immediately. A convention having been concluded 
and sworn to on this basis, the Thebans retired without, any active 
measures. 

Such at least was the Theban- account, of what, preceded their 
retirement. But the Plat scans gave a different, statement ; deny¬ 
ing that they had made any categorical promise or sworn any oath 
—and affirming that they had engaged for nothing except to 
suspend any decisive step with regard to the prisoners, until dis¬ 
cussion had been entered into to see if a satisfactory agreement, 
could be concluded. 

As Thucydides records both of these statements, without inti¬ 
mating to which of the two he himself gave the pre- r«rie>- r>.- 
ference, we may presume that, Ixtth of them found riatfi'finfS and 
credence with respectable persons. The Theban story !'!,*■«. wiuiuut 
is undoubtedly the most probable : but, the Plataeans rin.i’Ji 1 ,! (L 
appear to have violated the understanding, even upon 
their own construction of it. For no sooner had the 
Thebans retired, than they (the Plataeans) hastily 
brought in their citizens and the best of their moveable property 
within the walls, and then slew all their prisoners forthwith, 
without even entering into the formalities of negotiation. The 
prisoners thus put to death, among whom was Fury much us him¬ 
self, were 180 in number.' 

1 Tlmcyd. ii. 6, 0; Horodot. vii. 235. Domotiiheuos (cotit. Nctcrnu, c. 25, j>. 
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On the first entrance of the Theban assailants at night, a mes- 
Mefsaagps senger had started from Plataea to carry the news to 
Athens : a second messenger followed him to report the 
answer. victory and capture of the prisoners, as soon as it had 
been achieved. The Athenians sent back a herald without delay, 
enjoining the Plateaus to take no step respecting the prisoners 
until consultation should be had with Athens. Perikles doubtless 
feared what turned out to he the fact; for the prisoners had 
been slain before his messenger could arrive. Apart from the 
terms of the convention, and looking only to the received practice 
of ancient warfare, their destruction could not he denounced as 
unusually cruel, though the Thebans afterwards, when fortune was 
in their favour, chose to designate it as such.' But impartial con¬ 
temporaries would notice, and the Athenians in particular would 
deeply lament, the glaring impolicy of the act. Tor Thebes, the 
best tiling of all would of course be to get back her captured 
citizens forthwith : but next to that, the least evil would be, to 
hear that they had been put to death. In the hands of the 
Athenians and Plateaus, they would have been the means of 
obtaining from her much more valuable sacrifices than their lives, 
considered as a portion of Theban power, were worth: so strong 
was the feeling of sympathy for imprisoned citizens, several of 
them men of rank and importance,—as maybe seen by the past 
conduct of Athens after the battle of Koroneia, and by that of 
Sparta (hereafter to he recounted) after the taking of Sphak- 
teria. The Plateaus, obeying the simple instinct of wrath and 
vengeance, threw away this great political advantage, which 
the more long-sighted. Perikles would gladly have turned to ac¬ 
count. 


1379) agrees with Thucydides in the 
statement that the Platinums slew their 
prisoners. From whom Diodorus bor¬ 
rowed his inadmissible story, that the 
Platseaus gave up their prisoners to tho 
Thebans, 1 cannot tell (Diodor. xii. 41, 

. , . . . 

The passage m this Oration against 
Neaera is also curious, both as it agrees 
with Thucydidos on many points and as 
it differs from him on several others: in 
some sentences, even the words agree 
with Thucydides ! b yap 'A crumbs irora- 
/xbs fteyas teal Siafirjvcu ov (iabiov 

jjv, &c.: compare Thucyd. ii. 2); while 
on other points there is discrepancy. . 
Demoathen&a (or the Pseudo-Demo¬ 
sthenes) states that Archidamus king of 
Sparta planned tho surprise of PJatuea - | 


that the Plata tans only discovered, when 
morning dawned, the small real number 
of tho Thebans in tho town—that the 
larger body of Thebans, when they at 
last did arrive near Piatica after the 
great delay in their march, were forced 
| to retire by the numerous force arriving 
from Athens, and that the PJatieans 
then destroyed their prisoners in the 
town. Demosthenes mentions nothing 
about any convention between the Phi* 
beans and the Thebans without the 
town, respecting the Theban prisoners 
within. 

On every point on which the narra¬ 
tive of Thucydides differs from that of 
Demosthenes, the former stands out as 
the most coherent and credible. 

1 Thucyd. iii. GO. 
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At the time when the Athenians sent their herald to Platani, 
they also issued orders for seizing all Boeotians who Grociim 
might be found in Attica; while tyey lost no time in 
sending forces to provision Platasa and placing it on the 
footing of a garrison town, removing to Athens the old J|f K | t ‘,'. s l t 1 “| i(( . 1 , 
men and sick, with the women and children. No com- 1;^;^'*' 
plaint or discussion respecting the recent surprise, was 
thought of by either party. It was evident to both that the 
war was now actually begun—that nothing was to be thought of 
except the means of carrying it on—and that there could he no 
farther personal intercourse except under the protection of heralds. 1 
The incident at Plataea, striking in all its points, wound up all par¬ 


ties to tin; full pitch of warlike excitement. A spirit of resolution 
and enterprise was abroad everywhere, especially among those 
younger citizens, yet unacquainted with the actual bitterness of 
war, whom the long truce hut just broken had raised up. And 
the contagion of high-strung feeling spread from the leading com¬ 
batants into every corner of Greece, manifesting itself partly in mul¬ 
tiplied oracles, prophecies, and religious legends adapted to the 
moment. 2 A recent earthquake at Delos, too, as well as various 
other extraordinary physical phenomena, were construed as prog¬ 
nostics of the awful struggle impending—a period fatally marked 
not less by eclipses, earthquakes, drought, famine, and pestilence, 
than by the direct calamities of war. H 

An aggression so unwarrantable as the assault on Plata-a tended 
doubtless to strengthen the unanimity of the Athenian Pro] >ar;i lions 
assembly, to silence the opponents of Perikles, and to til'i-puru'r 
lend additional weight to those frequent exhortations ' jJ, 1 * , 
whereby the great statesman was wont to sustain the 
courage of his countrymen. Intelligence was sent round 
to forewarn and hearten up the numerous allies of Athens, Tnl.'ns'as 
tributary as well as free. The latter* with the exception 
of the Thessalians, *Akarnaniaiis, and Mcssenians at 
Naupaktus, were all insular—Chians, Lesbians, Korky- Ift,, 1 , 1 ’)'.,,'" 1 '’' 


neans, and Zakynthians. To the island of Kephallenia, mi ". 


the Athenians sent envoys, but it was not actually acquired to 
their alliance until a few months afterwards. 5 With the Akarna- 


nians, too, their connection had only been commenced a short time 


1 Thucyd. ii. J-ii. 4 Thucyd. ii. is. atrep «al wpiWepov, 

2 Thucyd. ii. 7, 8. re &AAt) 'E Axis &c.tA.f>f Si Kal &AAa, o 'i «i t p 

Trac'd fifTfJi pas ijy, (wLovadv rdv ntputAiis is a-noSH^iv rov vepifcrarQcu 

7rptaTaiv traAzitiv. iroAepip. 

^ Tliucyd. i. 28. 5 Thucyd. n. 7, 22, Jo. 
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before, seemingly during the preceding summer, arising out of the 
circumstances of the town of Argos in Amphilochia. 

That town, situated on th^ southern coast of the Ambrakian 
Gulf, was originally occupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, a 
non-Hellenic tribe, whose lineage apparently was something inter¬ 
mediate between Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists from 
Ambrakia, having been admitted as co-residents with the Amphi- 
lochian inhabitants of this town, presently expelled them, and 
retained the town with its territory exclusively for themselves. 
The expelled inhabitants, fraternising with their fellow tribes 
around as well as with the Akarnanians, looked out for the means 
of restoration ; and in order to obtain it, invited the assistance 
of Athens. Accordingly the Athenians sent an expedition of 
thirty triremes under Phonnio, who, joining the Amphiloehians and 
Akarnanians, attacked and carried Argos, reduced the Ambrakiots 
to slavery, and restored the town to the Amphiloehians and Akar¬ 
nanians. It was on this occasion that, the alliance of the Akarna¬ 
nians with Athens was first concluded, and that their personal 
attachment to the Athenian admiral I’hormio commenced. 1 
^ The numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
„ . embodied in the animal tribute, were distributed all 

Strength and 

r,-sources <.r over and around the -Egean, including all the islands 
mUitar**Vn<l nor *“ l vre ^C, with tllO OXCC])tioU of Mcl()S Ml 1(1 Tlieni. 2 
naval means Moreover the elements of force collected in Athens itself 

—treasure. .. inn .. 

were fully worthy of tne liu-tropohs ot so great an empire. 
Perikles could make a report to his countrymen of 800 triremes fit 
for active service ; *1200 horsemen and horse-bowmen : 1000 bow¬ 
men ; and the great force of all, not less than 20,000 lioplites — 
mostly citizens, but in part also meties. The chosen portion of 
these hoplites, both as to age and as to equipment, were 18,000 in 
number; while the remaining 10,000, including the elder and 
younger citizens and the meties, did garrison duty on the walls of 
Athens and Peiraus—on the long line of ^all which connected 
Athens both with Peira-us and Phalermn—and in the various forti¬ 
fied posts both in and out of Attica. In addition to these large 
military and naval forces, the city possessed in the acropolis an 

* Thucyd. ii. (18. The time at which n.e. (i. 1141: and the expedition against 
this expedition of PJiormio and the cap- Argos probably occurred between tlmt 
tore of Argos happened, is lint precisely evcul and the naval conflict of Korky- 
inarked by Thucydides. But his words nctiiis and Athenians against Coriuthians 
seem to imply that it was before the ! with their allies, Ambrakiots included 
commencement of the war, as Poppo —which conflict had happened in the 
observes. Phormio was sent to Chalki- ; preceding spring, 
dikii about October or November 432 ; 1 Thucyd. ii, y. 
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accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting to not less than 
0000 talents, or about 1,400,000/., derived from annual laying by 
of tribute from the allies and perhaps of other revenues besides. 
The treasure had at one time been as large as 9700 talents, or about 
2,200,000/., but the cost of the recent religious and architectural 
decorations at Athens, as well as the siege of Potidaca, had reduced 
it to 0000. Moreover the acropolis and the temples throughout 
the city were rich in votive offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and 
silver implements for the processions and festivals, &c., to an amount 
estimated at more than 500 talents, while the great statue of the 
goddess recently set up by Plieidias in the Parthenon, composed 
of ivory and gold, included a quantity of the latter metal not less 
than 40 talents in weight—equal in value to more than 400 talents 
of silver—and all of it so arranged that it could he taken off from 
the statue at pleasure. in alluding to these sacred valuables 
among the resources of the state, Perikles spoke of them only as 
open to be so applied in ease of need, with the firm resolution of 
replacing them during the first season of prosperity, just as the 
Corinthians had proposed to borrow from Delphi and Olymp'a. 
Besides the hoard thus actually in hand, there came in a large 
annual revenue, amounting under the single head of tribute from 
the subject allies, to 600 talents, equal to about B58,OOOZ.; besides 
all other items,’ making up a general total of at least 1000 talents, 
or about 220,000/. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war, were to be 
added other items not less important, but which did not, Am P u ' 

1 . grounds lor 

admit of being weighed and numbered; the unrivalled um* couth 

. ° n . , Hence ox- 

maritime skill and discipline of the seamen—the demo- im-.- .i by 

. , . ti 1 2 /♦ i • /• i JVrikles m 

(‘.ratical sentiment, alike iervent and unanimous, ot toe ttn iesuu. 
general mass of citizens—and the superior development of directing 
intelligence. And when we consider that the enemy had indeed 
on his side an irresistible land-force, but scarcely anything else— 
few ships, no trained seamen, no funds, no powers of combination 
or headship—we may be satisfied that there were ample materials 
for an orator like Perikles to draw an encouraging picture of the 
future. He qould depict Athens as holding Peloponnesus under 
siege by means of her navy and a chain of insular posts ; s and he 
could guarantee success 3 as the sure reward of persevering, orderly, 


1 Thueyd. ii. Id; Xenophon, Auahas. 

vii. 4. r 

2 Thueyd. ii. 7. cos jScjBcucos ir ri)p 

n*\oir6vvT)<rov KaratroXen^aovres^ vi. DO. 
irfr/nj tV ni\oTr6vv7}(rov iro\iopicovVT€S. 


3 Thueyd. ii. Ho. rocrovruv ra 5 I7e- 
pt/cAet 4TT€pl(T<r*v<r€ TiWe a<p’ uv abrbs 
irpocypa), teal irdvv hv patilus Trtpiy(t/<z(r6a(, 
T Oiv T\eKoTcovv7)<r r i(tiV avru'v iroKefuj). 
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and well-considered exertion, combined with firm endurance under 
a period of temporary, but unavoidable suffering; and combined 
' too with another condition hardly less difficult, for Athenian temper 
to domply with—abstinence from seductive speculations of distant 
enterprise, while their force was required by the necessities of war 
near home. 1 But such prospects were founded upon a long-sighted 
calculation, looking beyond immediate loss and therefore ill-calcu¬ 
lated to take hold of the mind of an ordinary citizen—or at any 
rate likely to be overwhelmed for the moment by the pressure of 
actual hardship. Moreover, the best which Perikles could promise 
was a successful resistance—the unimpaired maintenance of that 
great empire to which Athens had become accustomed ; a policy 
purely conservative, without any stimulus from the hope of positive 
acquisition—and not only without the sympathy of other states, but 
with feelings of simple acquiescence on the part of most of her 
allies—of strong hostility everywhere else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 
Position and alliance was far more encouraging. So powerful a body 
Sparta and of confederates had never been got together—not even 
m’idan allies to resist Xerxes. Not only the entire strength of Pelo- 
SX ponnesus (except Argeians and Acharans, both of whom 
Hjcnceof w ere neutral at first, though the Achaean town of Pel- 
A U thTOB 0,,wn lenc joined even at the beginning, arid all the rest, sub- 
seqnently) was brought together, but also the Megarians, 
Boeotians, Phokians, Opuntian Lokrians, Ambrakiots, Leukadians 
and Anaktoriaus. Among these, Corinth, Megara, Sikyon, Pel- 
lene, Elis, Ambrakia, and Lenkas furnished maritime force, while 
the Bmotians, Phokians, and Lokrians supplied cavalry. Many of 
these cities however supplied hoplites besides; but the remainder 
of the confederates furnished hoplites ouly. It was upon this latter 
force, not omitting the powerful Boeotian cavalry, that the main 
reliance was placed ; especially for the first and most important 
operation of the war—the devastation of Attica. Bound together 
by the strongest common feeling of active antipathy to Athens, the 
whole confederacy was full of hope and confidence for this imme¬ 
diate forward march—gratifying at once both to their hatred and 
to their love of plunder, by the hand of destruction laid upon the 
richest country in Greece—and presenting a chance even of termi¬ 
nating the war at once, if the pride of the Athenians should be so 
intolerably stung as to provoke them to come out and fight. Oer- 

1 Tlmcyd. i. 144. idcKrjre o.pxk v r * M iniKTacrBut ap.a iro\c/j.ovvr€S, Ka\ 
KivSvvovs avBaiperovs fx\ irpoorrtOfaOai. 
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tainty of immediate success, at the first outset—a common purpose 
to be accomplished and a common enemy to be put down, with 
favourable sympathies throughout Greece—all these circumstances 
filled the Peloponnesians with sanguine hopes at the beginning of 
the war. And the general persuasion was, that Athens, even if 
not reduced to submission by the first invasion, could not possibly 
hold out more than two or three summers against the repetition of 
this destructive process. 1 Strongly did this confidence contrast 
with the proud and resolute submission to necessity, not without 
desponding anticipations of the result, which reigned among the 
auditors of Perikles." 

But though the Peloponnesians entertained confident belief of 
carrying their point by simple land-campaign, they did „ f 
not neglect auxiliary preparations for naval and pro- 
longed war. The Lacedaemonians resolved to make up iuree - 
the naval force already existing among themselves and their allies 
to an aggregate of 500 triremes; chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of 
them a specific contribution was imposed, together with a given 
contingent; orders being transmitted to them to make such prepa¬ 
rations silently without any immediate declaration of hostility 
against Athens, and even without refusing for the present to admit 
any single Athenian ship into their harbours.* Besides this, the 
Lacedaemonians laid their schemes for sending envoys to the Per¬ 
sian king and to other barbaric powers—a remarkable evidence of 
melancholy revolution in Grecian affairs, when that potentate, 
whom the common arm of Greece had so hardly repulsed a few 
years before, was now invoked to bring the Phoenician fleet again 
into the Aegean for the purpose of crushing Athens, 

The invasion of Attica however without delay was the primary 
object to be accomplished ; and for that the Lacedae- M 
moniaiis issued circular orders immediately after the ‘ 1 ° , ' ,bi,Kd 

•> I Viopotine- 

attempted surprise of Platma. Though the vote of tlie M] “> '"w at 

.... 1 1 . . . ° . rue isthmus 

allies was requisite to sanction any war, yet when that * owfom 

, , 1 , - . , , J . under Arcbi- 

vote had once been passed, the -Lacedaemonians took duums, toin- 
upon themselves to direct all the measures of execution. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 28. Ilooy icctr a/>x«v racl>povi)<ravTti$ iiSrj Kal rrjs SuceAicts 
rov noKt/j-ov, ol uen dyiaurby, ol 5t Bi w y itftteorde. It is Nikias, who, in dissuading 
rpioiv ye (-Ta'u, o v dels n h A e l cn the expedition Syracuse, reminds 

XpAyov* i V u |U 1 for IT f p M) l a e i y tlic Athenians of tlenr past despondency 
air vis (the Athenians;, «< ol n e»} itf: tlic boginuing of the war. 

\o ir ov VT)<r I 0 t GgaAour e s t )/y 3 Tlnicyd. ii. 7. Diodorus says that 
Xcbpav: compare v. 14. the Italian and Sicilian allies were re- 

1 Thueyd. vi. 11. 5ia rb ir apa yvib- quired to furnish 20(1 triremes (xii. 41). 
fi-pv avrwy, tt pb s & t $ O $ e 7 rr 9 c Nothing of the kind seems to have been 
b tt p wt o y, TtcpiyeyevTjoOaii Kar i actually furnished. 
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Two-thirds of the hoplites of each confederate city—apparently 
two-thirds of a certain assumed rating for which the city was held 
liable in the books of the confederacy, so that the Boeotians and 
others who furnished cavalry, were not constrained to send two- 
thirds of their entire force of hoplites—were summoned to be 
present on a certain day at the isthmus of Corinth, with provisions 
and equipment for an expedition of some length. 1 On the day- 
named, the entire force was found duly assembled. The Spartan 
king Archidamus, on taking the command, addressed to the com¬ 
manders and principal officers from each city a discourse of solemn 
warning as well as encouragement. His remarks were directed 
chiefly to abate the tone of sanguine over-confidence which reigned 
in the army. After adverting to the magnitude of the occasion, 
the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, and the general good 
wishes which accompanied them against an enemy so much hated 
—he admonished them not to let their great superiority of numbers 
and bravery seduce them into a spirit of rash disorder. “ We are 
about to attack (lie said) an enemy admirably equipped in every 
way, so that we may expect certainly that they will come out and 
fight,* even if they be not now actually on the march to meet us at 
the border, at least when they see us in their territory ravaging 
and destroying their property. All men exposed to any unusual 
indignity become incensed, and act more under passion than under 
calculation, when it is actually brought under their eves: much 
more will the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to empire, 
and to ravage the territory of others rather than to see their own 
so treated.” 

Immediately on the army being assembled, Archidamus sent 
Last env,.y Melesippus as envoy to Athens to announce the coming 
Athens— he invasion, being still in hopes that the Athenians would 
without 8 !*- yield. But a resolution had been already adopted, at 

nteiM.be the instance of Peri kies, to receive neither herald nor 
town. envoy from the Lacedaemonians when once their army 
was ofi its march: so that Melesippus was sent hack without 
even being permitted to enter the city, lie was ordered to quit 
the territory before sunset, with guides to accompany him and 
prevent him from addressing a word to any one. On parting 
from his guides at the border, Melesippus exclaimed, 3 with a 

1 Thucyd. ii. 10-12. value as preserving a record of the feel- 

2 Thucyd. ii. 11. &<7Tf XPV k* 1 irdw mgs and expectations of actors, apart 

iXirifetp Sta fidxys if vat avrovs , ti /j. 7] nal from the result of events. What Archi- 
vvv &f)/xTjvTat, iv $ oijTru irdptcr/Afv., aAA’ damns so confidently anticipated did 
Hrav iv rrj yft bp&ffiv rip-ds Srjovvrds rs n»i come to pass. 

nal rdnelvoov <j>0€i povras. :i Thucyd. ii. 12. 
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solemnity but too accurately justified by the event—“ This day- 
will be the beginning of many calamities to the Greeks.” 

Archidamus, as soon as the reception of bis last envoy was made 
known to him, continued his march from the isthmus into Marc)lr , r 
Attica—which territory he entered by the road of (Enoe, mtnAm™-.- 
the frontier Athenian fortress of Attica towards Bceotia. 

IJis march was slow, and he thought it necessary to 
make a regular attack on the fort of (Enoe, which had been put 
into so good a state of defence, that after all the various modes of 
assault, in which the Lacedemonians were not skilful, had been 
tried in vain 1 —-and after a delay of several days before the place, 
—he was compelled to renounce the attempt. 

The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king—his 
multiplied delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, nxi.i-duti.iH 
and lastly before (Enoe — were all offensive to the fiery nuts that 
impatience of the army, who wen- loud in their murmurs would yield 
against him. Tie. acted upon the calculation already laid Shut¬ 
down in his discourse at Sparta 2 -—that the highly eulti- {Crtw^in 1 
vated soil of Attica was to he looked upon as a hostage 
for the pacific, dispositions of the, Athenians, who would Xmi.t'u tM.- 
he more likely to yield when devastation, though not yet a,ld 

inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at their doors. r “ v “ g, ' d - 
In this point of view, a little delay at the border was no disad¬ 
vantage; and perhaps the partisans of peace at. Athens may have 
encouraged him to hope that it would enable them to prevail. 

Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full of difficulty to 
I’erikles at Athens, lie had to proclaim to all the proprietors in 
Attica, the painful truth, that they must prepare to see their lands 
and houses overrun and ruined ; and that their persons, families, 
and moveable property must he brought in for safety either to 
Athens, or to one of the forts in the territory-—or carried across to 
one of the neighbouring islands. It would indeed make a favour¬ 
able impression when he told them that Archidamus was his own 
family friend, yet only within such limits as consisted with duty to 
the .city : in ease therefore the invaders, while ravaging Attica, 
should receive instruction to spare his own lands, he would forth¬ 
with make therii over to the state as public property. Such a case 

1 TliucyU. ii. IS, irarrav 157 at- -rtfipd- marched probably from the Isthmus 
tray-res ovk iSvvavro eAetV. Tlie situs- over Ooraneiu, amt fell iuto this road in 
tion of (Enoe is not, exactly agreed upon order to receive the junction of tile 
by topographical inquirers: it was near Boeotian contingent after it had crossed 
Eleutherie, and on one of the roads from Kitlucron. 

Attica into Bceotia (Harpokratioii, v. - Thucyd. i. 82; ii. IS. 

OiVifi?; Horodot. v. 7-1). Archidamus 
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was likely enough to arise, if not from the personal feeling’ of 
Arcliidutnus, at least from the deliberate manoeuvre of the Spar- 
tans, who would seek thus to set the Athenian public against 
Perikles, as they had tried to do before by demanding the banish¬ 
ment of the sacrilegious Alkuiamnid race. 1 Hut though this decla¬ 
ration from Perikles would doubtless provoke a hearty cheer, yet 
the lesson which he had to inculcate—not simply for admission as 
prudent policy, but for actual practice—was one revolting alike to 
the immediate interest, the dignity, and the sympathies of his 
countrymen. To see their lands all*ravaged, without raising an 
arm to defend them—to carry away their wives and families, and 
to desert and dismantle their country residences, as they had done 
during the Persian invasion—all in the confidence of compensation 
in other ways and of remote ultimate success-—were recommenda¬ 
tions which probably no one but Perikles could have hoped to 
enforce. They were moreover the more painful to execute, inas¬ 
much as the Athenian citizens had very generally retained the 
habits of residing permanently, not in Athens, but in the various 
domes of Attica ; many of which still preserved their temples, their 
festivals, their local customs, and their limited municipal autonomy, 
handed down from the day when they had once been independent 
of Athens. 2 It, was hut recently that the farming, the comforts, 
and the ornaments, thus distributed over Attica, had been restored 
from the ruin of the Persian invasion, and brought to a higher 
pitch of improvement than ever. Yet the fruits of this labour, 
and the scent's of these local affections, were now to be again deli¬ 
berately abandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 
utmost privation and discomfort. Arcbidainus might well doubt 
whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to the pitch of 
resolution necessary for this distressing step, when it. earne to the 
actual crisis; and whether they would not. constrain Perikles 
against his will to make propositions for peace. His delay on the 
border, and postponement of actual devastation, gave the best 
chance for such propositions to be made ; though, as this calcula¬ 
tion was not realised, the army raised plausible complaints against 
him for having allowed the Athenians time to save so much of 
their property. 


1 Thueyd. ii. I": compare Tacitus, 
Histor. v. 23. “Cerealis, insulam Ba¬ 
ta vorum hostiliter populatus, agros Ci- 
vilis, notn arte dneum , intactos sinebat.” 
Also Livy, ii. 39. 

Justin affirms that the Lacedaemonian 
invaders actually did leave the lands of 


Perikles uninjured, and that he made 
them over to the people (iii. 7). Thu¬ 
cydides does not say whether the case 
really occurred : see also Polyamus, i. 

2 Thueyd. ii. 15, 16. 
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From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the spacious 
walls of Athens, which now served as shelter for the Attica tic- 
houseless, like Salamis forty-nine years before—entire population 
families with all their moveable property, and even with 
the woodwork of their houses. The sheep and cattle Hardships, 
were conveyed to Euboea and the other adjoining islands. 1 2 
Though a few among the fugitives obtained dwellings or c,1<lurcd - 
reception from friends, the greater number were compelled to 
encamp in the vacant spaces of the city and Peiraeus, or in and 
around the numerous temples of the city—always excepting the 
acropolis and the Eleusinion, which were at all times strictly 
closed to*profanc occupants. But even the ground called the 
Pelaxf/ilcon immediately under the acropolis, which by an ancient 
and ominous tradition was interdicted to human abode," was made 
use of under the present necessity. Many too placed their fami¬ 
lies in the towers and recesses of the city walls, 3 or in sheds, 
cabins, tents, or even tubs, disposed along the course of the long 
walls to Peirauis. In spite of so serious an accimmlat.io#of losses 
and hardships, the glorious endurance of their fathers in the time 
of Xerxes was faithfully copied, and copied too under more honour¬ 
able circumstances, since at that time there had been no option 
possible; whereas the march of Archidamus might perhaps now 
have been arrested by submissions, ruinous indeed to Athenian 
dignity, yet not inconsistent with the security of Athens, divested 
of her rank and power. Such submissions, if suggested as they 
probably may have been by the party opposed to Perikles, found 
no echo among the suffering population. 

After having spent several days before (Enoe without either 
taking the fort or receiving any message from the A the- March or 

. ” . 1 . , , ~ A rtliitUnms 

mans, Aremdamus marched onward to lideusis and tlie into Attica. 
Thriasian plain—about the middle of June, eighty days after the 


1 Thu icy d. ii. 14. 

2 Thlicyd. ii. 17. Kal rb Ylt\a(ryt/cbv 
KaXovfievov rb vnb r)]v dKpSwoAtv, % Kal 
47rdpar6v re 'hv ol/tziv Kal n /cal Tludi- 
kov fxavrtlov a.Kpore\€VTiov roidvfie 5ie~ 
K(*>\ve, A 4yov <V T ^ IT € A a cr y i /c b v 
apybv & p.e iv o lA, ttpuos tnrb ry/s Trapa- 
XpV^ a ' avdy/ajs i^cpK^O t). 

Tliucydidds then proceeds to give an 
explanation of his owiifor this ancient 
prophecy, intended to Rave its credit, as 
well as to show that his countrymen had 
not, as Rome persons alleged, violated 
any divine mandate by admitting resi¬ 
dents into the Pelasgikon. When the 


oracle said, — “ The Pelasgikon is better 
unoccupied” — these words were not 
meant to interdict the occupation of the 
spot, but to foretel that it would never 
be occupied until a time of severe cala¬ 
mity arrived. The necessity of occupy¬ 
ing it grew' only out of national suffer¬ 
ing. Such is the explanation suggested 
by Thucydides. 

3 Aristophanes, Kquites, 789. oi/covvr* 
iv rats ludaKvauri Kiv yviraplois Kal ir vp- 
yibiois. The philosopher Diogenes, in 
taking up his abode in a tub, had thus 
examples in history to follow. 
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surprise of Plataea. Ills army was of irresistible force, not less 
than 60,000 hoplitcs, according to the statement of Plutarch, 1 or 
of 100,000 according to others. Considering the number of con¬ 
stituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were prompted, 
and the shortness of the expedition combined with the chance of 
plunder—even the largest of these two numbers is not incredibly 
great, if we take it to include not hoplitcs only, but cavalry and 
light-armed also. But since Thucydides, though comparatively 
full in his account of this march, has stated no general total, we 
may presume that he had heard none upon wdiicli he could rely. 

As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, 
Archidamus anticipated that they would come forth to meet him in 
the fertile plain of Eleusis and Thria, which was the first portion of 
territory that he sat down to ravage. Yet no Athenian force 
appeared to oppose him, except a detachment of cavalry, who were 
repulsed in a skirmish near the small lakes called llheiti. Having 
laid waste this plain without any serious opposition, Archidamus 
did nof^hink fit to pursue the straight road which from Thria 
conducted directly to Athens across the ridge of Mount /Egaleos, 
but turned off fo the eastward, leaving that mountain on his right- 
hand until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the 
Archidamus line of rEgaleos over to Acharua*. He was here about 
Ai'twnw, 10 seven miles from Athens, on a declivity sloping down 
hito the plain which stretches westerly and north-westerly 
Athcnb from Athens, and visible from the city walls. Here he 
encamped, keeping his army in perfect order for battle, hut at the 
same time intending to damage and ruin the place and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Acharnse was the largest and most populous of all the 
demes in Attica, furnishing no less than ,*’000 hoplitcs to the 
national line, and flourishing as w'ell by its corn, vines, and olives, 
as by its peculiar abundance of charcoal-burning from the forests 
of ilex on the neighbouring hills. Moreover, if we are to believe 
Aristophanes, the Aeharnian proprietors were not merely sturdy 
“hearts of oak,” but peculiarly vehement and irritable. 2 It 
illustrates the condition of a Grecian territory under invasion, when 
we find this great derne—which could not have contained less than 
12,000 free inhabitants of both sexes and all ages, with at least an 
equal number of slaves—completely deserted. Archidamus calcu¬ 
lated that when the Athenians actually saw his troops so close to 


' Plutarch, IVriklSs, c. 3,5. 

2 See the Acharneis of Aristophanes, 
represented in the sixth year of ttie Po- j 
loponnesian war, r, 34, 180, 254, &c. ; 


Trpevfiinai rives 

’Axapvueoi, tmirroi ye'povrcs, irpivivoi, 
dr ep<xjj.ove<;, Ma.pa0iovop.dxai, <r<fttv6dfivivoi, &C. 
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their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest canton, 
their indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would 
march out forthwith to battle. The Achamian proprietors espe¬ 
cially (he thought) would be foremost in inflaming this temper and 
insisting upon protection to their own properties—or if the remain¬ 
ing citizens refused to march out along with them, they would, 
after having been thus left undefended to ruin, become discontented 
and indifferent to the general weal. 1 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was nevertheless 


founded upon most rational grounds. AVhat Archidamus 
anticipate was on the point of happening, and nothing 
preventedit except the personal ascendency of J’erikles, 
strained to its very utmost. Ho long as the invading 
army was engaged in the Thriasian plain, the Athenians 


Jntcnst (la- 
mo ur M ltl'111 
th* wall's of 
Athens - 
<. 4 et ncbh to 
go forth and 
fight 


had some faint hope that it might (like Pleistoanax fourteen years 


before) advance no farther into tiie interior. But when it came to 


Acharna* within sight of the city walls—-when the ravagers were 
actually seen destioying buildings, fruit-tices, and crops, in the 
plain of Athens, a sight strange to every Athenian eye except 
to those very old men who recollected the Persian invasion—the 
exasperation of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch never 
before known. The Acliarnians first of all—next the youthful 


citizens generally — became madly clamorous for arming and 
going forth to fight. Knowing well their own great strength, hut 
less correctly informed of the superior strength of the enemy, they 
felt confident that victory was within their reach. Groups of 
citizens were everywhere gathered together, 2 angrily debating the 
critical question of the moment ; while the usual concomitants 
of excited feeling—orach's and prophecies of diverse tenor, many 
of them doubtless promising success against the enemy at Acharnse 


—were eagerly caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Pcrikles was 
naturally the great, object of complaint and wrath. He UymKVom 
W'as denounced as the cause of all the existing suffering. J'™ 

He was reviled as a coward for not leading out the uf 

citizens to figh,t, in his capacity of general. The rational ' 
convictions as to the necessity of the war and the only unm from 
practicable means of carrying it on, which his repeated 
speeches had implanted, seemed to he altogether forgotten. 8 This 


1 Thucyd. ii. 20. Euripides, Herakleidii:. 416; and Andro- 

fi Thucyd. ii. *21. Kara ^vcmifftis Bt macho, 1077. 
yiyvifievoi iv iroWfj fy‘Si ^aav : compare "Thucyd. ii. 21. irax-rf te tpi-tup 

VOL. IV. S 
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burst of spontaneous discontent was of course fomented by the 
numerous political enemies of Perikles, and particularly by Kleon, 1 
now rising into importance as an opposition speaker; whose talent 
for invective was thus first exercised under the auspices of the high 
aristocratical party, as well as of an excited public. But no 
manifestations, however violent, could disturb either the judgement 
or the firmness of Perikles. He listened unmoved to all the 
declarations made against him, resolutely refusing to convene any 
public assembly, or any meeting invested with an authorised 
character, under the present irritated temper of the citizens. 2 
It appears that he as general, or rather the Board of te^Generals 
among whom he was one, must have been invested constitutionally 
with the power not only of calling the Ekklesia when they thought 
fit, but also of preventing it from meeting, 2 and of postponing even 
those regular meetings which commonly took place at fixed times, 
four times in the prytany. No assembly accordingly took place, 
and the violent exasperation of the people was thus prevented from 
realising itself in any rash public resolution. That I’erikles should 
have held firm against this raging force, is hut, one among the 
many honourable points in his political character ; but it is far less 
wonderful than the fact, that his refusal to call the Ekklesia was 
efficacious to prevent the Ekklesia from being held. The entire 
body of Athenians were now assembled within the walls, and if he 
refused to convoke the Ekklesia, they might easily have met in the 
Pnyx without him; for which it would not have been difficult 
at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The inviolable 
respect which the Athenian people manifested on this occasion 
for the forms of their dcmocratical constitution—assisted doubtless 
by their long-established esteem for Perikles, yet opposed to an 
excitement alike intense and pervading, and to a demand appa¬ 
rently reasonable, in so far as regarded the calling of an assembly 
for discussion—is one of the most memorable incidents in their 
•history. 

While Perikles thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as 'possible 


avripeOurra 7} tt6\is ko\ rbv HepucXea tv 
opyi) *?X ov > K °d naprjvf-fr* nprirepov 
ip.4fMvr}vru ouBev, aAA’ ticatu^ov Bn errpa- 
TTjybs &v ovk ine^dytyi, <£tn6v t€ <T<pt<riv 
tv6pu£ov iravrcov 2>v ttiracrx ov • 

' Plutarch, Perikles, c,, S3. 

2 Tlmcyd. ii. 22. 

3 See Schumann, He Comitiis, c. iv. 
I>. 02. Tho Prytanee (i. e. the Fifty , 


Senators belonging to that tribe whose 
turn it w;ia to preside at the time), as 
well as tho Strategi, had the right of 
convoking the Ekklesia: see Tlmcyd. iv. 
118, in which passage however they are 
represented'* 8 convoking it in conjunc¬ 
tion vvithjjje Strategi: probably a dis¬ 
cretion on the point came gradually to 
bo understood as vested in the latter. 
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for^he compressed eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were 
sent forth, together with the Thessalian cavalry their Tt.eAtho 

7 0 „ . . . • r< i remain 

allies, for the purpose ol restraining the excursions ot the within n»<>ir 

7 , . 1 1 , , , , , walls: partial 

enemy s light troops, and protecting the lands near the sk™ut>es 
city from plunder. 1 At the same time he fitted out M ner'al action, 
powerful expedition, which sailed forth to ravage Peloponnesus, 
even while the invaders were yet in Attica. 2 Archidamus, after 
having remained engaged in the devastation of Acharnae long 
enough to satisfy himself that the Athenians would not hazard 
a battle, turned away from Athens in a north-westerly direction 
towards tfie demos between Mount Brilessus and Mount Fames, 
on the road passing through Dekolcia. The army continued 
ravaging these districts until their provisions were exhausted, and 
then quitted Attica by the north-western road neaf Oropus, which 
brought them into Boeotia. As the Oropians, though not Athe¬ 
nians, were yet dependent upon Athens—the district of Gram, 
• a portion of their territory, was laid waste; after which the army 
dispersed and retired back to their respective homes. 3 It would 
seem that they quitted Attica towards the end of July, having 
remained in the country between thirty and forty days. 

Meanwhile the Athenian expedition, under Karkinus, Proteas, 
and Sokrates, joined by fifty Korkyramn ships and by Athculnn 
some other allies, sailed round Peloponnesus, lauding in 
various parts to inflict damage, and among other places l 1 '" 
at Methone (Modern) on the south-western peninsula of 

, _ , ' . , .... , \ , first wane ol 

the Laecdamoman territory. 4 1 he place, neither strong the span.u, 
nor well-garrisoned, would have been carried with little operations 
difficulty, had not Brasidas the son of Tellis—-a gallant niuns in 
Spartan now mentioned for the first time, hut. destined to iwpimiiftmti. 
great celebrity afterwards—who happened to be on guard 
at a neighbouring post, thrown himself into it with 100 men 

1 Thucyd. ii. 22. The funeral mono- | former, Dr. Arnold the latter. Grtea 
ment of these slain Thessalians was j was a small maritime plane in the viei- 
anmng those seen by Pausanias near j nity of Oropus (Aristotol. ap. Stephan. 

* Athens, on the side of the Academy j Byz. v. Tduaypa )—known also now as 
(Pausan. i. 29, ,5). an Attic Dome belonging to the tribe 

2 Diodorus (,di. 42) would have us Pondion is: this has been discovered for 

believe, that the expedition sent out by the first time by an inscription pub- 
Perikles, ravaging the Peloj>onnesian lished in Professor Ross’s work (Ueber 
coast, induced the Lacedemonians to die Dexuen von Attika, p. M-5). OrApns 
hurry away their troops out of Attica, was not an Attic Dome: the Athenian 
Thucydides gives no countenance to citizens residing m it were probably en- 
this—nor is it at all credible. rolled as rparts. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 23. Therea&jhg rpaiK^v, 4 Thucyd. ii. 25; Plutarch, Perikles, 
belonging to Tpata , seems preferable to c. 34; Justin, iii. 7, 

n etpaiKijv. Foppo aud Goller adopt the j 

s 2 
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by a rapid movement, before the dispersed Athenian troops c.$uld 
be brought together to prevent him. lie infused such courage 
into the defenders of the place that every attack was repelled, and 
the Athenians were forced to re-embark—an act of prowess which 
procured for him the first public; honours bestowed by the Spartans 
during this war. Sailing northward along the western coast 
of Peloponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, 
a little south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys; they ravaged 
the territory for two days, defeating both the troops in the 
neighbourhood and 300 chosen men from the central Eleian 
territory. Strong winds on a harbour less coast now induced 
the captains to sail with most of the troops round Cape Ichthys, in 
order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it; 
while the Mesjenian hoplites, marching by laud across the pro¬ 
montory, attacked Pheia and carried it by assault. When the 
fleet arrived, all were re-embarked—the full force; of Elis being 
under inarch to attack them. They then sailed northward, landing 
on various other spots to commit devastation, until they readied 
Sodium, a Corinthian settlement on the coast of Akarnauia. They 
captured this place, which they handed over to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring Akarnanian town of Pa herns—as well as 
Astakus, from whence they expelled the despot Euarchus, and 
enrolled the town as a. member of the Athenian alliance. From 
hence they passed over to Keplialleuia, which they were fortunate 
enough also to acquire as an ally of Athens without any com¬ 
pulsion—with its four distinct towns or districts, l’ales, Kranii, 
Same, and Prone. These various operations took up near three 
months from about the beginning of July, so that they returned 
to Athens towards the close of September 1 —the beginning of 
the winter half of the year, according to the distribution of 
Thucydides. 

This was not the only maritime expedition of the summer. 

Thirty more triremes, under Kleopompus, were sent 
iS'Stw, through the Euripus to the Lokrian coast, opposite to the 
and people ’ northern part of Euboea. SomeHiisembarkatious were 
with Atho- made, whereby the Lokrian towns of Thronium and 

man kle- , , J 

ru« i, s . The Alope were sacked, and farther devastation inflicted; 

JERinctana 1 

settle at Thy- while a permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 
ponnesns. post erected, in the uninhabited island of Atalanta 
opposite to the Lokrian coast, in order to restrain privateers from 
Opus and the other Lokrian towns in their excursions against 

1 Tliucyd. ii. 25-30 ; Diodor. xii. 4.'(, 44. 
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Euboea. 1 It was farther determined to expel the yEginetan 
inhabitants from JEgina, and to occupy the island with Athenian 
cojpnists. This step was partly rendered prudent by the important 
position of the island midway between Attica and Peloponnesus. 
But a concurrent motive, and probably the stronger motive, 
was the gratification of ancient antipathy, and revenge against 
a people who had been among the foremost in provoking the war 
and in inflicting upon Athens so much suffering. The zEginetans 
with their wives and children were all put on shipboard and landed 
in Peloponnesus—where the Spartans permitted them to occupy 
the maritime district and town of Tliyrea, their last frontier 
towards Argos: some of them however found shelter in other parts 
of Greece. The island was made over to a detachment of Athe¬ 
nian klcruchs, or citizen proprietors sent thither by lot,* 

To the sufferings of the /Eginetans, which we shall hereafter 
find still more deplorably aggravated, we have to add The 
those of the Megarians. Both had been most zealous in am-imo-t* 
kindling the war, hut upon none did the distress of war «*• 

° 1 . - T sufferings of 

fall so heavily. Both probably shared the premature 
confidence felt among the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
that Athens could never hold out more than a year or two—and 
were thus induced to overlook their own undefended position 
against her. Towards the close of September, the full force 
of Athens, citizens and inetics, marched into the Megarid, under 
Perikles, and laid waste the greater part, of the territory: while 
they were in it, the hundred ships which had been circumnavigating 
Peloponnesus, having arrived at vEgina on their return, went and 
joined their fellow-citizens in the Megara, instead of going straight 
home. The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force 
that had ever yet been seen together: there were 10,000 citizen 
hoplites* (independent of 0000 others who were engaged in 
the siege of Potidaea,) and 0000 metic hoplites—besides a large 
number of light troops. 3 Against so large a force the Megarians 
could of course make no head, so that their territory was all 
laid waste, even to ity walls. For several years of the war, 

the Athenians inflicted this destruction once, and often twice in the 
same year. A decree was proposed in the Athenian Ekklesia by 
Chariuus, though perhaps not carried, to the effect that the 
Stratcgi every year should swear, as a portion of their oath 
of office, 4 that they would twice invatje and ravage the Megarid. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 2G-32; Diodor. xii. 44 3 Tliueyd. ii. SI ; Diodor. xii. 44. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 27. Plutarch, PorilUon, o. 30. 
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As the Athenians at the same time kept the port of Nissea blocked 
up, by means of their superior naval force and of the neighbouring 
coast of Salamis, the privations imposed on the Megarians bec^jne 
extreme and intolerable.' Not merely their corn and fruits, but 
even their garden vegetables near the city, were rooted up and 
destroyed, and their situation seems often to have been that 
of a besieged city hard pressed by famine. Even in the time of 
Pausanias, live centuries afterwards, the miseries of the town 
during these years were remembered and communicated to him, 
being assigned as the reason why one of their most memorable 
statues had never been completed." 

To the various military operations of Athens during the course 
of this summer, some other measures of moment arc to be added. 
Moreover Thucydides notices an eclipse of the sun, which modern 
astronomical calculations refer to the third of August: had this 
eclipse happened three months earlier, immediately before the 
entrance of the Peloponnesians into Attica, it might probably have 
been construed as an unfavourable omen, and caused the postpone¬ 
ment of the scheme. 

Expecting a prolonged struggle, the Athenians now made 
Measures arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent state 
Atii'-m’ror °f defence, both by sea and land. What these arrango- 
merits were, we are not told in detail, hut one of them 
was sufficiently remarkable to be named particularly. 
Sgrat nwlf They set apart one thousand talents out of the treasure 
not to i* i T1 the aero nobs as an inviolable reserve, not to be 

certain'lie touched except on the single contingency—of a hostile 

fined gangers, naval force about to assail the city, with no other means 
punishment at hand to defend it. They further enacted that if any 
«nc who citizen should propose, or any magistrate put the question, 
pose <X£ in the public assembly, to make a different application 
of this reserve, he should be punishable with death. More- 
over they resolved every year to keep back one hundred of their 
best triremes, and tricrarchs to command and equip them, for the 
same special necessity . 3 It may he doubt|| whether this latter 
provision was placed under the same stringent sanction, or 

1 See the striking picture in the not to the same intense pitch of suffer- 
Acharneis of Aristophanes ((>85-781) ing) in the war which preceded the 

of the distressed Megarian selling hie battle of Leuklra.near fifty years after 

hungry children into slavery with their this (Demosthcn. cotjt. Noicr., p. 1357, 
own consent: also Aristoph. Pao. 18 2 . e. 12). 

The position of Megara, as the ally 2 Pausan, i. 40, 3. 
of Sparta and enemy of Athens, was mi- :l Thucyd. ii. 21. 
comfortable in the same manner (though 
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observed with the same rigour, as that concerning the money; 
which latter was not departed from until the twentieth year 
of the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and on 
the terrible news of the revolt of Chios. It was on that occa¬ 
sion that the Athenians, having first repealed the sentence of 
capital punishment against any proposer of the forbidden change, 
appropriated the money to meet the then imminent peril of the 
commonwealth, 1 

The resolution* here taken about this sacred reserve, and the 
rigorous sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is n. m »rks»n 
pronounced by Mr. Mitford to be an evidence of the tl " sdf,crcc ' 
indelible barbarism of democratical government. 2 But we must 
recollect, first, that the sentence of capital punishment was one 
which could hardly by possibility come into execution; for no 
citizen would be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition, 
while this law was in force. Whoever desired to make it, would 
first begin by proposing to repeal the prohibitory law, whereby 
he would incur no danger, whether the assembly decided in the 
affirmative or negative. If lie obtained an affirmative decision, he 
would then, and then only, proceed to move the re-appropriation 
of the fund. To speak the language of English parliamentary 
procedure, he would first move the suspension or abrogation of the 
standing order whereby the proposition was forbidden—next, he 
would move the proposition itself. In fact such was the mode 
actually pursued, when the thing at last came to be done. 3 But 
though the capital sentence could hardly come into effect, the 
proclamation of it. in Urrorem had a very distinct moaning. 
It expressed the deep and solemn conviction which the people 
entertained of the importance of their own resolution about the 
reserve—it forewarned all assemblies and all citizens to come, 
of the danger of diverting it to any other purpose—it surrounded 


1 Tbucyd. viii. 15. 

a Mitford Hist, of Greece, ch. xiv. 
Beet. I, vol. iii. p. 100. “ Another mea¬ 
sure followed, which takkug place at the 
time when Thucydides Wrote and Peri- 
kles spoke, and, while Peri kies held the 
principal influence in the administra¬ 
tion, strongly marks both the inherent 
weakness and the indelible barbarism, 
of democratical government. A ftecree 
of the people directed .... But so 
little confidence was placed in a decree 
so important, sanctioned only by the 
present will of that giddy tyrant the 
multitude of Athens, against whose 


I caprices, since the depression of the 
| court of Areopagus, no balancing power 
I remained — that the denunciation of 
; capital punishment was proposed against 
j whosoever should propose, and whoso- 
I ever should concur in (t) any decree for 
the disposal of that money to any other 
purpose, or in any other circum¬ 
stances.” 

3 Thucyd. vim 15. ra Se xfo-m ra- 
Aarra, £>v 5ta vovrbs rov iroAe/uov 4y\i- 
Xoyro [X7] aif/eorOcu, ev&us £a vcnxv rii$ 4iri~ 
KcifjJvas (rifilas r$ citrSvri 
ctclvti, trrrb rrjs t apouarijs &c7rAl?£€a>s, teal 
i 4\f/7j(f>{(rayro Kivtw. 
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th@ reserve with an artificial sanctity, which forced every man who 
aimed at the re-appropriation to begin with a preliminary propo¬ 
sition formidable on the vgry face of it, as removing a guarantee 
which previous assemblies had deemed of immense value, and 
opening the door to a contingency which they had looked upon as 
treasonable. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or a 
simple prohibition without any defiuite sanction whatever, would 
neither have announced the same emphatic conviction, nor produced 
the same deterring effect. The assembly of 431 jb.c. could not in 
any way enact laws which subsequent assemblies could not reverse; 
but it could so frame its enactments, in eases of peculiar solemnity, 
as to make its authority strongly felt upon the judgement of its 
successors, and to prevent them from entertaining motions for 
repeal except under necessity at once urgent and obvious. 

’ Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens displayed 
barbarism, either in the end or in the means, 1 consider it 
principally remarkable for its cautious and long-sighted \ iew of the 
future—qualities the exact reverst' of barbarism—and worthy 
of the general chhraeter of Tinkles, who probably suggested it. 
Athens was just entering into a war which threatened to be 
of indefinite length, and was certain to he very costly. To 
prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated fund, 
and to place them under a necessity of reserving something 
against extreme casualties, was an object of immense importance. 
Now the particular casualty, which Peri kies (assuming him to 
be the proposer) named as the sole condition of touching this one 
thousand talents, might he considered as of all others the most 
improbable, in the year 431 b.c. So immense was then the 
superiority of the Athenian naval force, that to suppose it defeated, 
and a Peloponnesian fleet in full sail for Peirams, was a possibility 
which it required a statesman of extraordinary caution to look 
forward to, and which it is wonderful that the people generally 
could have been induced to contemplate. Once tied up to this 
purpose, however, the fund lay ready for any other terrible 
emergency. We shall find the actual employment of it incalcu¬ 
lably beneficial to Athens, at a moment of the* gravest peril, when 
she could hardly have protected herself without some such special 
resource. The people would scarcely have sanctioned so rigorous 
an economy, had it not been proposed to them at a period so early 
in the w r ar that their available reserve was still much larger. 
But it will he for ever to the credit of their foresight as well as 
constancy, that they should first have adopted such a prcoait- 
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Blockade or 
Potidaw ~ 
Sitalkfts king 
of the (kiry- 
sian Thra¬ 
cians— alli¬ 
ance made 


tionary measure, and afterwards adhered to it for Nineteen years, 
under severe pressure for money, until at length a case arose which 
rendered farther abstinence really, and not constructi vfly, impossible. 

To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and 
ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much 
importance to Athens during this first summer of the 
war: though it might seem that the force so employed 
was quite as much needed in the conquest of Potidsea, 
which still remained under blockade—and of the neigh- Mm 

. . . t and Athens. 

bourmg Cbalkidians in I brace, still m revolt, it, was 
during the course of this summer that a prospect opened to Athens 
of subduing these towns, through the assistance of Sitalkes king of 
the Odrysian Thracians. That prince had married the sister 
of Nymphodorus, a citizen of Abdera, who engaged to render him 
and his son Sadokus, allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and 
appointed proxenus of Athens at Abdera, which was one of the 
Athenian subject allies, Nymphodorus made this alliance, and 
promised in the name of Sitalkes that a sufficient Thracian force 
should be sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of her revolted 
towns: the honour of Athenian citizenship was at the same time 
conferred upon Sadokus.' Nymphodorus farther established a 
good understanding between Perdikkas of Macedonia and the 
Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him Thertna, which 
they had before taken from him. The Athenians had thus the 
promise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians and Potidmans: 
yet the latter still* held out, with little prospect of immediate 
surrender. Moreover the town of Astakus in Akamania, which 
the Athenians had captured during the summer in the course 
of their expedition round Peloponnesus, was recovered during the 
autumn by the deposed despot Euarchus, assisted by forty Cor¬ 
inthian* triremes and 1000 hoplites. This Corinthian armament, 
after restoring Euarchus, made some unsuccessful descents both 
upon other parts of Akamania and upon the island of Kephallenia. 
In the latter they were entrapped into an ambuscade and obliged 
to return home with considerable loss. 8 

It was towards the close of autumn also that Perikles, chosen by 
the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral oration PcHtissis 
at the public interment of those warriors who had fallen 
during the campaign. The ceremonies of this public Sureomi“r 
token of respect have already been described in a former ‘nan our".g 
chapter, on occasion of the conquest of Samos. But that 
1 Tlmcyd, ii. 23. 5 Thucyd. ii. 33. 
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which imparted to the present scene an imperishable interest, 
was the discourse of the chosen statesman and orator; probably 
heard by Thicydides himself, and in substance reproduced. A 
large crowd of citizens and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, 
accompanied the funeral procession from Athens to the suburb 
called the outer Kerameikus, where Perikles, mounted upon 
a lofty stage prepared for the occasion, closed the ceremony 
with his address. The law of Athens not only provided this 
public funeral and commemorative discourse, but also assigned 
maintenance at the public expense to the children of the slain 
warriors until they attained military age: a practice which 
was acted on throughout the whole war, though we have only the 
description and discourse belonging to this single occasion. 1 

The eleven chapters of Thucydides which comprise this funeral 
runcrai ora- speech arc among the most memorable relics of anti- 

tion of Peri ; x . . . ° , 

was. quity; considering that under the language and arrange¬ 
ment of the historian—always impressive, though sometimes 
harsh and peculiar, like the workmanship of a powerful mind 
misled by a bad or an unattainable model—we possess the 
substance and thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion 
of it, of course, is and must be commonplace, belonging to all 
discourses composed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true only 
of a comparatively small portion. Much of it is peculiar, and 
every way worthy of Perikles—comprehensive, rational, and full 
not less of sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. It thus 
forms a strong contrast with the jejune, though elegant, rhetoric of 
other harangues, mostly 2 not composed for actual delivery. And 


1 Thucyd. ii. ;»4—15. Sometime;! also 
the allies of Athens, who had fallen 
along with her citizens in battle, had a 
part in the honours of the public burial 
[Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 18). 

- The critics, from Dionysius of Ilali- 
karnassus downward, agree for the most 
part in pronouncing the feeble A6yos 
’Eirirdtpios, ascribed to Demosthenfis, to 
be not really his. Of those ascribed to 
Plato and Lysias also, the genuineness 
has been suspected, though upon far 
less grounds. The Menexenus, if it be 
really the work of Plato, however, does 
not add to his fame: but the harangue 
of Lysias, a very fine composition, may 
well be his, and may perhaps have been 
really delivered—though probably not 
delivered by him, as he was not a quali¬ 
fied citizen. 

Seethe general instructions,in Dionys. 
llal. Ars Rhetoric, c. b‘, p. 258-288, 


Reiak, on the contents and composition 
; of a funeral discourse--Lysias is said to 
; have composed several—Plutarch, Vit. 

I X. Orator, p, 88(1. 

Compare respecting the fulferal dis¬ 
course of Perikles, K. F. Weber, Uber 
die Stand-Rede dos Perikles (Darmstadt, 
1827); Westernuum, Gesohichte der Bc- 
redaamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. 
sect. 85, 08, 04; Kutzen, Perikles als 
Staatsman, j>. 158, sect. 12 (Urimrna, 
1854). 

Dalilmann (Historisehe Forsehungeu, 
vol. i. p. 28) seems to think that the 
original oration of Periklgs contained 
a large spwnkling of mythical allu¬ 
sions and stories out of the antiquities 
of Athens, such as we now find in the 
other funeral orations above alluded to; 
but that Thucydides himHelf deliberately 
left them out in his report. There seems 
no foundation for this suspicion. It is 
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it deserves, in comparison with the funeral discourses remaining to 
us from Plato, and the pseudo-Demosthenes, and even Lysias, 
the honourable distinction which Thucydides claims for his own 
history—an ever-living possession, not a mere show-piece for the 
moment. 

In the outset of his speech Perikles distinguishes himself from 
those who had preceded him in the same function of public orator, 
by dissenting from the encomiums which it had been customary to 
bestow on the law enjoining these funeral harangues. He thinks 
that the publicity of the funeral itself, and the general demonstra¬ 
tions of respect and grief by the great body of citizens, tell more 
emphatically in token of gratitude to the brave dead, when the 
scene passes in silence—than when it is translated into the words 
of a speaker, who may easily offend either by incompetency or by 
apparent feebleness, or perhaps even by unseasonable exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, the custom having been embodied in law, and elected 
as he has been by the citizens, he comes forward to discharge the 
duty imposed upon him in the best manner be can. 1 

One of the remarkable features in this discourse is, its business¬ 
like, impersonal character. It is Athens herself who undertakes 
to commend and decorate her departed sons, as well as to hearten 
up and admonish the living. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the empire and on the 
glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby their forefathers and 
they had acquired it—Perikles proceeds to sketch the plan of life, 
the constitution, and the manners, under which such achievements 
w ere brought about. 2 

“ We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the laws 
of our neighbours,—ourselves an example to others, rather 

i 1 Sketch of 

than mere imitators. It is called a democracy, since its Athenian 
permanent aim tends towards the Many and not towards Btitmion, »n.i 
the Few. As to private matters and disputes, the laws conceived by 
deal equally with every man: while in regard to public 1<rlkl<!S ' 
affairs and to claims of individual influence, every man’s chance of 


much more consonant to the superior 
tone of dignity Ayhich reigns throughout 
all this oration, to suppose that the 
mythical narratives and even the pre¬ 
vious historical glories of Athens never 
found any special notice in the speech 
of Perikl&J—nothing more than a gene¬ 
ral recognition, with an intimation that 
he does not dwell upon them at length 
because they wore well-known to his 
audience —fiaKpijyopfiv tv ti$6(riv ou fiov- 


\Afxevos tatrta (ii. 36). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 35. 

a Thucyd. ii. 36. ’A7rb 8e olas rc iirt- 
rrjbevtretas tfAdo/xet/ tir avrci 7 Kal /xed’ olas 
iroAirtias, /cal rpdvtoy ££ oXoov /xtyaha 
tytvero, radra bijAdotras irp&rov efyu, &c. 

In the DemtMf nemo or pseudo-Demo¬ 
sthenic Orafc. Funobris, c. 8,«p. 1397— 
XpTl<Tra>v iTrir'qbtvtjt.dTtioi' <rvvi\Q*ia 7 ttjs 
bKv\$ iroXirslas virddecrts, &c. 
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advancement is determined not by party favour but by real worth, 
according as- bis reputation stands in bis own particular depart¬ 
ment. Neither poverty, nor obscure station, keep him back,’ if he 
really has the means of benefiting the city. Moreover our social 
inarch is free, not merely in regard to public affairs, but also in 
regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity of daily pursuits. 
For we are not angry with our neighbour for what he may do to 
please himself, nor do we ever put on those sour looks, 2 which, 
though they do no positive damage, are not the less sure to offend. 
Thus conducting our private social intercourse with reciprocal in¬ 
dulgence, we are restrained from wrong on public matters by fear 
and reverence of our magistrates for the time being and of our 
laws—-especially such laws as are instituted for the protection of 
wrongful sufferers, and even such others as/ though not written, are 
enforced by a common sense of shame. '/Besides this, w T e have pro¬ 
vided for our minds numerous recreations from toil, partly by our 
customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout the year, 
partly by the elegance of our private establishments,—the daily 
charm of wdiich banishes the sense of discomfort. From the magni¬ 
tude of our city, the products of the whole earth are brought to us, 
so that our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as much our own and 
assured as those which wc grow' at home. In respect to training for 
war, we differ from our opponents (the Lacedaemonians) on several 
material points. First, we lay open our city as a common resort: 
we apply no xenelasy to exclude even an enemy either from any 
lesson or any spectacle, the full view of which he may think advan¬ 
tageous to him. For military efficiency, we trust less to manoeuvres 
and quackery than to our own native bravery. Next, in regard to 
education, while the Lacedaemonians even from their earliest youth 
subject themselves to an irksome exercise for the attainment of 
courage, wc with our easy habits of life are not less prepared than 
they, to encounter all perils within the measure of our strength. 
The proof of this is, that the Peloponnesian confederates do not 
attack us one by one, but with their whole united force; while we, 
when we attack them at home, overpower for the most part all of 

1 Thuoyd. ii. 37. oiS' al Kurd. irtvlav, pb, Kinrnpas Si, rij Sipei ix^vSbas Tporr- 
Si Tt ayaObv S parr at tt,v ttoKw, a£uv- TiOifxtvoi. ’ hverr axSccs Si ra 18; a trporro- 
paros cupaveia KeKcvXvrai : compare Plato, piXovvres ret 8rip6<na 5 id 54os paXtara ov 
Menexenus, c. 8. yrapavopovpei/, rwv re del 4v apxf) Bvrtov 

* Tlmcycl, ii. 37. kXevOeptvs Be rd re dKpodcrei Kal rwv vdpwv, Kal pdXicrra av- 
Trpbs rb tjptvbv iroXirevopev, Kal 4s r)jv rtbv tttroi re 4ir’ wpeXeia reev dBucovptvcov 
irpbs dXX^Xovs rwv KaO 1 Tjpepav iirirriBev- | iceTvrat, ku\ ftcroi &ypa<poi ovres altrxvvqv 
pdroov V7ro\plau , ov Bi % dpyrjs rbv ireXas, ei j 6p.oXoyovp.4yqv (pepovot. 
k a&' ijBovi]V n 5 pq, %x ovrts i °^' e afap-iovs I 
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them who try to defend their own territory. None of our enemies 
lias ever met and contended with our entire force ; partly in con¬ 
sequence of our large navy—partly from our dispersion in different 
simultaneous land-expeditions. But when they chance to be en¬ 
gaged with any part of it, if victorious, they pretend to have van¬ 
quished us all—if defeated, they pretend to have been vanquished 
by all. 

“ Now, if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under 
an indulgent system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous 
courage as much as under force of law—we are gainers in the end 
by not vexing ourselves beforehand with sufferings to come, yet 
still appearing in the hour of trial not less daring than those who 
toil without ceasing. 

“ In other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves 
admiration. For we combine elegance of taste with sim- Knt0fT 
plieity of life, and we pursue knowledge without being uwAtlonfan 
enervatedwe employ wealth not for talking and osten- dmvt< " r - 
tation, but as a real help in the proper season : nor is it dis¬ 
graceful to any one who is poor to confess his poverty, though 
he may rather incur reproach for not actually keeping himself out 
of poverty. The magistrates who discharge public trusts fulfil 
their domestic duties also—the private citizen, while engaged in 
professional business, has competent knowledge on public affairs: 
for we stand alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof from these 
latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always bear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our leaders— 
or perhaps strike out for ourselves correct reasonings about them : 
far from accounting discussion an impediment to action, we com¬ 
plain only if we arc not, told what is to be done before it becomes 
our duty to do it. For in truth wc combine in the most remark¬ 
able manner these two qualities—extreme boldness in execution 
with full debate beforehand on that which wc are going about: 
whereas with others, ignorance alone imparts boldness—debate 
introduces hesitation. Assuredly those men are properly to he 
regarded as the stoutest of heart, who, knowing most precisely both 
the terrors of war and the sweets of peace, are still not the less 
willing to encounter peril. 


1 Thucyd. ii. 40. <f>ikotca\ovp.at yap 
per’ eureAelas. Ka - L <pikocrotpoup.t:v &yfu 
uakaKtaf vkitirt? re epyov fiakkov tempt? 
fl \6yov Kiptrip xP^P-^t ^ ^fi>ftr6<u 
ovx. baokoyttv nvt alcrxpbv, akka pei 5ia- 
(peiyciv Ipyv atirxtov. 


The first strophe of the Chorus in 
Euripid. Medea, ,- 34-841, may be com¬ 
pared with the tenor of this discourse 
of PeriklSa: tiic praises of Attica are 
i there dwelt upon, as a country too good 
1 to receive the guilty Medea. 
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“ In fine, I affirm that our cit y, cons idered as a w hole, isthe 
schoolmist ress of Greece;’ wfnTe viewed individually, we enable 
tTuTsame man toTurrusIT himself out and suffice to himself in the 
greatest variety of ways and with the most complete grace and 
refinement. This is no empty boast of the moment, but genuine 
reality: and the power of the city, acquired through the dispositions 
just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone of all cities stands 
forth in actual trial greater than her reputation : her enemy when 
he attacks her will not have his pride wounded by suffering defeat 
from feeble hands—her subjects will not think themselves degraded 
as if their obedience were paid to an unworthy superior . 2 Having 
thus put forth our power, not uncertified, but backed by the most 
evident proofs, we shall be admired not less by posterity than by 
our contemporaries. ( Nor do we stand in need either of Homer or 
of any other panegyrist, whose words may for the moment please, 
though the truth if known would confute their intended meaning. 
Wo have compelled all land and sea to become accessible to our 
courage, and have planted everywhere imperishable monuments of 
our kindness as well as of our hostility. 

“ Sucli is the city on behalf of which these citizens, resolved that 
it should not be wrested from them, have nobly fought and died ! — 
and on behalf of winch all of us here left behind must willingly 
toil. It is for this reason that I have spoken at length concerning 
the city, at once to draw from it the lesson that the conflict is not 
for equal motives between us and enemies who possess nothing of 
the like excellence-—and to demonstrate bj proofs the truth of my 
encomium pronounced upon her.” 

Perikles pursues, at considerable additional length, the same 
tenor of mixed exhoitutiou to the living and < ulogy of the dead ; 
with many special and emphatic observations addressed to the 
relatives of the latter, who were assembled around and doubtless 
very near him. But the extract which I have already made is so 
long, that no farther addition would be admissible: yet it was im¬ 
possible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian common¬ 
wealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of the age. 

1 Tliucyd. ii. 41, £uve\(av re Keyw, dicoris Kpslacrtev is iretpav %px*rcu, teal 

rj}v re Trucav rys ‘EAAaSos naiSev- /i6vy otf re rip voKeptltp ive\9dvn ayavdicTT)- 

(TiV tluat, /cal icaO’ iKacrrov SoKeiy hv fxoi ertv %x* 1 **<{)* o'iwv KaKOTradti^ o£»re rtp virri- 
rbv avrbv pa irap* i]p,u>v eVt rrA €?<rr* dv tc4(p Kara/xt/xif/iv &>s obx uir’ &£tW &p- 

Kal /nerd x a P^ rb>l/ la^Atcrr’ ebrpa- x eral • 
wi\ws rb aai/j.a atirapKfs irap€Xf(r0cu. a Thlicyd. ii. 41. irepl roLabrrjs o$v 

Tho abstract word vaitievcriv. in place ir<$Aea>s o'tSe re yevvaicos, SiKaiovyres /xi} 
oi the concrete tt cuBavrpia, seems to d<patpe$7)vai avrvjVy fxaxd/xeyoL ire^ebri]- 
soften the arrogance of the affirmation, aav, &c. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 41. fj.6yyj ydp ru>y vvv 
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The effect of the democratical constitution, with its diffused and 
equal citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong attachment, hut 
painful self-sacrifice, on the part of all Athenians—is nowhere more 
forcibly insisted upon than in the words above cited of Perikles, as 
well as in others afterwards—“Contemplating as you do daily 
before you the actual power of the state, and becoming passionately 
attached to it, when you conceive its full greatness, reflect that it was 
all acquired by men daring, acquainted with their duty, and full of 
an honourable sense of shame in their actions”’—such is the asso¬ 
ciation which he presents between the greatness of the state as an 
object of common passion, and the courage, intelligence, and mutual 
esteem, of individual citizens, as its creating and preserving causes ; 
poor as well as rich being alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially 
and deservedly paramount, are by no means understood Mlltml tolc . 
to reign exclusively, or to absorb the whole of the demo- 
oratica! activity. Subject to these, and to those laws and 
auctions which protect both the public and individuals AU, ™ S - 
against wrong, it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied 
food of human impulse—an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity 
of private pursuit, coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful indulgence 
between on*, individual and another—and an absence even of those 
“ black look " which so much embitter life, even if they never pass 
into enmity of ‘b< t. Tins portion of the speech of Perikles de¬ 
serves peculiar attention, because it serves to correct an assertion, 
often fit ion indiscriminately made, respecting antiquity as con¬ 
trasted with modern societies—an assertion that the ancient societies 
sacrificed the individual to the state, and that only in modern times 
lias individual agency been left free to the proper extent. This is 
pre-eminently true of Sparta:—it is also true in a great degree 
of the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle: but it is 
pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can we with any 
confidence predicate it of the major part <*f the Grecian cities. 

I shall hereafter return to this point when I reach the times of 
the great speculative philosophers: at present, I merely bespeak 
attention to tlnyspeech of Perikles as negativing the supposition, that 
exorbitant interference of the state with individual liberty was uni- 

1 Tbucyd. ii. 43. tt}s rrSkeoos St/- iKT^a-avro, &c. 
vafiiv Ka&' JifAtpav fyyy Otto/j.4vovs koI , A itrxvvAfxwoi : compare Deraoatlien. 


rots' epyois aXirxw6ii.evoi> aura j irapiirruaiv. 
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versal among the ancient Greek republics. There is no doubt that 
itonly he has present to his mind a comparison with the ex- 
m'S treme narrowness and rigour of Sparta, and that there- 
toSncS' 1 ’ fore his assertions of the extent of positive liberty at 
interfered Athens must be understood as partially qualified by such 
degreewl'iJi 1 ' contrast. But even making allowance for this, the stress 
iffriy m 1 which he lays upon the liberty of thought and action at 
Greece. Athens, not merely from excessive restraint of law, but also 
from practical intolerance between man and man, and tyranny of the 
majority over individual dissenters in taste and pursuit—deserves 
serious notice, and brings out one of those points in the national 
character upon which the intellectual development of the time 
mainly depended. The national temper was indulgent in a high 
degree to all the varieties of positive impulse. The peculiar 
promptings in every individual bosom were allowed to manifest 
themselves and bear fruit, without being suppressed by external 
opinion or trained into forced conformity with some assumed 
standard: antipathies against any of them formed no part of the 
habitual morality of the citizen. While much of the generating 
causes of human hatred was thus rendered inoperative, and while 
society was rendered more comfortable, more instructive, and more 
stimulating—all its germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare 
everywhere, found in such an atjnosphere the maximum of encou¬ 
ragement Within Inc limits of the law, assuredly as faithfully 
observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, individual impulse, 
taste, and even eccentricity, were accepted with indulgence, instead 
of being a mark as elsewhere for the intolerance of neighbours or 
l ice play of of the public. This remarkable feature in Athenian life 

individual * . . 

taste arui will help us in a future chapter to explain the striking 

impulse in ^ * * ei 

Atiicn3--im- career of Sokrates, and it farther presents to us, under 
thwphCTii another face, a great part of that which the censors of 
society. ‘ Athens denounced under the name of “ democratical 
licence.” The liberty and diversity of individual life in that city 
were offensive to Xenophon, 1 Plato, and Aristotle—attached either 
to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some other ideal standard, 
which, though much better than the Spartan in itself, they were dis¬ 
posed to impress upon society with a heavy-handed uniformity 

1 Compare the sentiment of Xeno- i 5). It is curious that the sentiment 
pbon, the precise reverse of that which appears in this dialogue ns put in th< 
is here laid down by I’erikles, extolling mouth of the younger PeriklSs (illegiti 
the rigid discipline of Sparta, and do- mate son of the groat Periklfe) in a dla 
nouneiug the laxity of Athenian life logue with Sokrates 
(Xenpphon, Memorab. iii. 5, 15; iii. 12, 
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That liberty of individual action, not merely from the over-restraints 
of law, but from the tyranny of jealous opinion, such.as Perikles 
depicts in Athens, belongs more naturally to a democracy, where 
there is no select One or Few to receive worship and set the fashion, 
than to any other form of government. But it is very rare even in 
democracies. None of the governments of modern times, demo- 
cratical, aristocratical or monarchical, presents anything like the 
picture of generous tolerance towards social dissent, and spon¬ 
taneity of individual taste, which we read in the speech of the 
Athenian statesman. In all of them, the intolerance of the national 
opinion cuts down individual character to one out of a few set types, 
to which every person, or every family, is constrained to adjust itself, 
and beyond which all exceptions meet either with hatred or with 
derision. To impose upon men such restraints either of law or of 
opinion as are requisite for the security and comfort of society, but 
to encourage rather than repress the free play of individual impulse 
subject to those limits—is an ideal, which if it was ever approached 
at Athens, has certainly never been attained, and has indeed com¬ 
paratively been little studied or cared for, in any modern society 
Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual diversity, 
w-as not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at i xtm>rrn 
Athens, which Perikles contrasts with the xenelosy or wanvsutcd 
jealous expulsion practised at Sparta—but also the many- Atl'nl ° 
sided activity, bodily and mental, visible in the former, so oppo¬ 
site to that narrow range of thought, exclusive discipline of the 
body, and never-ending preparation for war, which formed the 
system of the latter. 11 is assertion that Athens was equal to 
Sparta even in her ow n solitary excellence—efficiency on the field 
of battle—is doubtless untenable. But not the l#ss impressive is 
his sketch of that multitude of concurrent impulses which at this 
same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind—the strength 
of one not implying the weakness of the remainder: the relish for 
all pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite for intellectual 
expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with energetic promptitude 
as well as endurance: abundance of recreative spectacles, yet noway 
abating the cheerfulness of obedience even to the hardest calls of 
patriotic duty: that combination of reason and: corn-age which en¬ 
countered danger the more willingly from having discussed and 
calculated it beforehand: lastly an anxious intei est, as well as a 
competence of judgement, in public discussion and public action, 
common to every citizen rich and poor, and combined with every 
man’s own private industry. So comprehensive an ideal of many- 
VOL. IV. T 
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sided social development, bringing out the capacities for action and 
endurance, as well as those for enjoyment, would be sufficiently re¬ 
markable, even if we supposed it only existing in the imagination 
of a philosopher: but it becomes still more so when we recollect 
that the main features of it at least were drawn from the fellow- 
citizens of the speaker. It must he taken however as belonging 
peculiarly to the Athens of Perikles and his contemporaries. It 
would not have suited either the period of the Persian war fifty 
years before, or that of Demosthenes seventy years afterwards. At 
the former period, the art, the letters, and the philosophy, adverted 
to with pride by Perikles, were as yet backward, while even the 
active energy and deinocratical stimulus, though very powerful, 
had not been worked up to the pitch which they afterwards 
reached: at the latter period, although the intellectual manifesta¬ 
tions of Athens subsist in full or even increased vigour, we shall 
find the personal enterprise and energetic spirit of her citizens 
materially abated. As the circumstances, which l have already 
recounted, go far to explain the previous upward movement, so 
those which fill the coming chapters, containing the disasters of the 
Peloponnesian war, will be found to explain still more completely 
the declining tendency shortly about to commence. Athens was 
brought to tlie brink of entire ruin, from which it is surprising that 
she recovered at all—but noway surprising that she recovered at 
the expense of a considerable loss of personal energy in the cha¬ 
racter of her citizens. 

And thus the season at which Perikles delivered his discourse 
Peculiar and ^ eil( ^ s t° it an additional and peculiar pathos. It was at a 
moment at t ' nie w ^ len Athens was as yet erect and at her maximum, 
which the For though her real power was doubtless much diminished 

discourse of ^ ^ 

pwikies wa» compared with the period before the Thirty years’ truce, 

delivered. * , ^ * * 

Athensnow yet the great edifices and works of art, achieved since 
mam of her then, tended to compensate that loss, insofar as the sense 
Sng~ten- of greatness was concerned : and no one, either citizen or 
amnoea soon enemy, considered Athens as having at all declined. It 
afterwards. was at the commencement of the great struggle with 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, the coming hardships of which 
Perikles never disguised either to himself or to his fellow-citizens, 
though he fully counted upon eventual success. Attica had been 
already invaded; it was no longer “ the unwasted territory,” as 
Euripides had designated it in his tragedy Medea, 1 represented 
three or four months before the march of Arehidamus. A picture 

1 Eu;rtpid6s, Medea, 824. hpas Att opd^rov r\ &e. 
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of Athens in her social glory was well-calculated both to rouse the 
pride and nerve the courage of those individual citizens, who had 
been compelled once, and would be compelled again and again, 
to abandon their country-residence and fields for a thin tent or 
confined hole in the city. 1 Such calamities might indeed be fore¬ 
seen : but there was one still greater calamity, which though actu¬ 
ally then impending, could not be foreseen: the terrific pestilence 
which will be recounted in the coming chapter. The bright colours 
and tone of cheerful confidence, which pervade the discourse of 
Perikles, appear the more striking from being in. immediate ante¬ 
cedence to the awful description of this distemper: a contrast, to 
which Thucydides was doubtless not insensible, and which is another 
circumstance enhancing the interest of the composition. 


1 The remarks of Dionysius TTalikar- 
nassus, tending to show that the number 
of dead buried on this occasion was so 
small, and the*aetions in which they 
had been slain so insignificant, as to be 
unworthy of so elaborate an harangue 
as this of Perikles—aud finding fault 
with Thucydides on that ground—arc 
by no means well-founded or justifiable. 
He treats Thucydides like a dramatic 
writer putting a speech into the mouth 
of one of his characters, and lie con¬ 
siders that the occasion chosen for this 
speech was unworthy. But though this 
assumption would be correct with re¬ 
gard to many ancient historians, aud to 
Dionysius himself in his Roman history 
—it is not correct with reference to 
Thucydides. The speech of Perikles 
was a real speech, heard, reproduced, 
and doubtless drest up, by Thucydides : 


if therefore more is said than the num¬ 
ber of the dead or the magnitude of the 
occasion warranted, this is the fault of 
Perikles, and not of Thucydides. Dio¬ 
nysius says that there were many other 
occasions throughout the war much 
more worthy of an elaborate funeral 
harangue—especially the disastrous Joss 
of the Sicilian army. But Thucydides 
could not have heard any of them, after 
his exile in tlio eighth year of the war: 
and we may well presume that none of 
them would bear any comparison with 
this of Perikles. Nor does Dionysius 
at all appreciate the full circumstances 
of this first year of the war—which, 
when completely felt, will be found to 
render the splendid and copious ha¬ 
rangue of the great statesman eminently 
Reasonable. See Dionys. H. de Thucyd. 
Judie. p. 849-851. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

PROM THE BEGINNING OP THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE 
END OP THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


At the close of one year after the attempted surprise of Plataea by 
430 b . c . the Thebans, the belligerent parties in Greece remained 
suits or the in an unaltered position as to relative strength. Nothing 
(luring the decisive had been accomplished on either side, either 
war. year ° f by the invasion of Attica, or by the flying descents round 
the coast of Peloponnesus. In spite of mutual damage inflicted— 
doubtless in the greatest measure upon Attica—no'progress was 
yet made towards the fulfilment of those objects which had induced 
the Peloponnesians to go to war. Especially the most pressing 
among all their wishes—the relief of Potuhea—was noway ad¬ 
vanced ; for the Athenians had not found it necessary to relax the 
blockade of that city. The result of the first year’s operations had 
thus been to disappoint the hopes of the Corinthians and the other 
ardent instigators of war, while it justified the anticipations both of 
Perikles and of Archidamus. 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for the com¬ 
mencement of spring; and measures were taken for car¬ 
rying it all over that territory, since the settled policy of 
Athens not to hazard a battle with the invaders was now 
ascertained. About the end of March or beginning of 
April, the entire Peloponnesian force (two-thirds from 
each confederate city as before) was assembled under the com¬ 
mand of Archidamus and marched into Attica. This time they 
carried the work of systematic destruction not merely over the 
Thriasian plain and the plain immediately near to Athens, as 
before; but also to the more southerly portions of Attica, down 
even as far as the mines of Laurium. They traversed and ravaged 
both the eastern and the western coast, remaining not less than 
forty days in the country. They found the territory deserted as 
before, all the population having retired within the walls. 1 

In regard to this second invasion, Perikles recommended the 

1 l’hiicyd. ii. 47-55. 


Second inva¬ 
sion of Attica 
by the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians— 
more spread¬ 
ing and ruin¬ 
ous than the 
first. 
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same defensive policy as he had applied to the first; and appa¬ 
rently the citizens had now come to acquiesce in it, if not willingly, 
at least with a full conviction of its necessity. But a new visitation 
had now occurred, diverting their attention from the invader, 
though enormously aggravating their sufferings. A few days after 
Archidainus entered Attica, a pestilence or epidemic sickness 
broke out unexpectedly at Athens. 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging for some 
time throughout the regions round the Mediterranean; Commence- 

. , ° , mentor the 

having begun, as was believed, m Ethiopia—thence pennim-c or 

- j . i i m , r . epidemic at 

passing into Egypt and Libya, and overrunning a con- Athens, 
siderable portion of Asia under the Persian government. About 
sixteen years before, too, there had been a similar calamity in 
Rome and in various parts of Italy. Recently, it had been felt in 
Lemnos and some other islands of the yEgean, yet seemingly not 
with such intensity as to excite much notice generally in the 
Grecian world: at length it passed to Athens, and first showed 
itself in the Pciraius. The progress of the disease was as rapid 
and destructive as its appearance had been sudden; whilst the 
extraordinary accumulation of people within the city and long 
walls, in consequence of the presence of the invaders in the 
country, was but too favourable to every form of contagion. 
Families crowded together in close cabins and places of temporary 
shelter 1 —throughout a city constructed (like most of those in 
Greece) with little regard to the conditions of salubrity—and in a 
state of mental,chagrin from the forced abandonment and sacrifice 
of their properties in the country, transmitted the disorder with 
fatal facility from one to the other. Beginning as it did about the 
middle of April, the increasing heat of summer farther aided the 
disorder, the symptoms of which, alike violent and sudden, made 
themselves the more remarked because the year was particularly 
exempt from maladies of every other description. 2 

1 Thucyd. ii. 52; Diodor. xii. 45; human beings, specified as a terrible 
I’intarch, Periklfis, c. 34. It is to be addition to the calamity (see Livy, iii. 
remarked, that the Athenians, though 00 ; Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. x. 53: 
their persons and moveable property compare Niebuhr, Rbmiseh. Oesch. vol. 
were crowded wnsjiin the walls, had not ii. p. 90). 

driven in their steep and cattle also, “ Thucyd. ii. 49. Ti> piv yap Ztos, its 
but had transported them over to Eu- SipoKoyeTro, iK irdvrwv p&Xitxra Sjj iicetvo 
booa and the neighbouring islands (Thu- &vo<rov is ras &AAn.s haBevelas iriyxca'fv 
cyd. ii- 11). Hence they escaped a or. Hippokratea, in his description of 
serious aggravation of their epidemic: the epidemic fever at Thasos, makes a 
for in the accounts of the epidemics similar remark on the absence of all 
which desolated Rome under similar other disorders at the time (Epidem. i. 
circumstances, we find the accumulation 8. vol. ii. p. 640, ed. Little), 
of great numbers of cattle, along with 
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Of this plague—or (more properly) eruptive typhoid fever, 1 
Description distinct from, yet analogous to, the small-pox—a de- 
domicby’ scriptiou no less clear than impressive has been left by 
—hismnccp- the historian Thucydides, himself not only a spectator 
duty oVm- hut a sufferer. It is not one of the least of his merits, 
ing and sen " his notice of the symptoms, given at so early a stage 
recording. 0 f medical science and observation, is such as to instruct 
the medical reader of the present age, and to enable the malady 
to be understood and identified. The observations with which 
that notice is ushered in, deserve particular attention. “ In respect 
to this distemper (he says), let every man, physician or not, say 
what he thinks respecting the source from whence it may probably 
have arisen, and respecting the causes which he deems sufficiently 
powerful to have produced so great a revolution. But I, having 
myself had the distemper, and Laving seen others suffering under 
it, will state what it actually wag, and will indicate in addition 
such other matters, as will furnish any man, who lays them to 
heart, with knowledge and the means of calculation beforehand, in 
case the same misfortune should ever again occur.” 2 To record 


1 “ La description do Thuoydide (ob¬ 
serves M. Littre, in bis introduction to 
the works of Hippokrates, tom. i. p. 
VI'S) est tellement bonne qu’elle suflit 
pleinement pour nous fairo comprendro 
ce quo eette aueienne maladie a etc: et 
il est fort it, rcgretter quo des imideeins 
tels qu’Hippocrate et Gallon n’aiont 
rien derit sur les grand os epidemics, 
dont ils ont etc les spectateurs. Hip- 
pocraije a etc temoiu de cette potrtc ra- 
coutee par Thucydide, et il no nous en 
a pas laisse la description. Gabon vit 
dgalement la iidvro eruptive qui dcsola 
le monde sous Marc AurMe, et qu’il ap- 
pelle lui-meme la longue peste. Cepen- 
dant exeepte quclques mots (Spars dans 
ses volumineux ouvrages, exeepte quel- 
ques indications fugitives, il ne nous a 
rien transmis sur un uvencment medical 
aussi important; ii tel point que si nous 
n’avions pas le rdcit do Thucydide, ii 
nous seroit fort difficile de nous faire 
une idde de cello qu’a vue Gallon, et qui 
est la mfitne (comme M. Hecker s'est 
attache It le demontror) que la maladie 
coniine sous le nom de Peste d’Athcnes. 
C’dtait une fievre eruptive, difierente de 
la variole, et eteinte aujourd’hui. On a 
cru en voir les traces dans les charbons 
(Mpanes) des livres Hippoeratiques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitio de uatura 
morbi Athoniensium. Stuttgard, 1831, 


p. 38) and Haiiser (Historisch. Patholog. 
Untersuchungen. Dresden, 1839, p. 50) 
assimilate the pathological phxnomena 
specified by Thucydides to different 
portions of the ’EirjStj/uai of Hippocrates. 
M. Littre thinks that the resemblance 
is not close or precise, so as to admit of 
the one being identified with the other. 
“Le tableau si fr.appant qu’en a trace 
co grand liistorien no se reproduit pas 
cert&inement avec une nettetd auffisantc 
dans les brel's ddtailx donnes par Hippo- 
! crate. La maladie d'Athcnes avoit, un 
! type si tranche 1 , que tous eeux qui en 
ont park' ont du le veproduiro dans ses 
parties essentielles.” (Argument aux 
qm« Jjivre des Epidemics, (Euvres d’ 
Hippoerate, tom. v. p. 04.) There ap¬ 
pears good reason to believe that the 
great epidemic which prevailed in the 
Roman world under Marcus Aurelius 
(the Pestis Antoniniana) was a renewal 
of what iR called the Plague of Athens. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 48. Ktytrai fibv oiv irepl 
avrov , ws eKaiTTos yiyv&ffKti, Kal larpbs 
tea) tStcarris, ay' Srov tUbs ytvfaSat 
abrb, Kal ras alriaf titanvas vofitfai ro- 
aaiirps yerafinAry Ucavcts thtat bivup.iv 4s 
rb utva/rrrbrat trxt'tv 4yi> St oft is re 
4ylyvtro A.f£aj, Kal k<f> Sv &v ns (TKoitwv, 
ft stort xal aiBis Irnsriaot, ud'Atfir’ ftr 
lx 01 T1 vposiSiis pv dyvotiv, ravra Sij- 
\<itra, airus rt votriitrus Kal airbs iSibv 
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past, facts, as a basis for rational prevision in regard to the future 
—the same sentiment which Thucydides mentions in his preface, 1 
as having animated him to the composition of his history—was at 
that time a duty so little understood, that we have reason to 
admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, 
than the distinctness with which he conceives it in theory. We 
may infer from his language that speculation in his day was active 
respecting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and 
fanciful physics, and scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was 
all that could then be consulted. By resisting the itch of theorising 
from one of those loose hypotheses which then appeared plausibly 
to explain everything, he probably renounced the point of view 
from which most credit and interest would be derivable at the 
time. But his simple and precise summary of observed facts 
carries with it an imperishable value, and even affords grounds 
for imagining that he was no stranger to the habits and training 
of his contemporary Ilippokrates, and the other Asklepiads of 
Kos. 2 


&K\ovs 7 r&tfXOVTas. 

Demokritus, among others, connected 
the generation of these epidemics with 
his general system of atoms, atmospheric 
effluvia, and ef5a>Aa: see Plutarch, Sym- 
posiac. viii. 9, p. 7HJ; Demokriti Frag¬ 
ment., cd. Mullacli. lib. iv. p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epidemic 
as given by Diodorus (xii. 5ft)—unusual 
rains, watery quality of grain, absence 
of the Etesian winds, &e., may perhaps 
be true of the revival of the epidemic in 
the fifth year of the war, but can hardly 
be true of its first appearance; since 
Thucydides states that the year in other 
respects was unusually healthy, and the 
epidemic was evidently brought from 
foreign parts to Peineus. 

1 Thucyd. i. Tl. 

2 See the words of Thucydides, ii. 49. 

«at airoKaBdpaeis ^ncrat tf <r a i vir b 

iaTptovwi'o/j.acrfj.ievai € t <rlv, iyrye- 
<rav —which would seem to indicate a 
familiarity with the medical termino¬ 
logy *.—compare also his allusion to the 
speculations of ,jbhe physicians, cited in 
the previous not&; and c. 51— r a tt do 1 y 
Sia(ry 6 ep air e v 6/x e v a, See. 

In proof how rare the conception was, 
in ancient times, of the importance of 
collecting and registering particular 
medical facts, I transcribe the follow- 
ing observations from M. Littre ((Euvres , 
d’Hippocrate, tom. iv. p. 646, Remarques i 
Retrospectives). 


“ Toutefois ce qu’il importe iei de 
oonstater, ce n’est pas qu’Hippocrate a 
observe de telle ou telle manidre, mais 
e’est qu'il a eu l’idde de reeueillir et de 
consigner des faits particuliers. En 
effet, rien, dans 1’autiquite, n’a etc plus 
rare que ce soin: outre Hippocrate, je 
no connois qu’Erasistrate qui se soit oc¬ 
cupy de rclater sous cette forme les re- 
Bultats de son experience clinique. Ni 
[ Galien lui-mfime, ni Aretde, ni Soranus, 

| ni les autres qui sont arrives jusqu’a 
I nous, n'out suivi un aussi louable ex- 
j emple. Les observations consignees 
dans la collection Hippocratique consti¬ 
tuent la plus grande partie, a beau coup 
pres, de ce que Tantiquitc a possede eu 
ce genre: et si, en commentant le tra¬ 
vail d’Hippocrate, on l’avait un peu 
| unite, nous anrions des materiaux a 
3’aide desquels nous prendrious une id<?o 
bien plus precise de la pathologic de ces 
siecles recules. . . . Mais tout en ex- 
primant ce regret et en reconnaissant 
cette utilite relative k nous autres mo- 
denies et veritablement considerable, il 
faut ajouter que Pantiquittf avoit dans 
les faits et la doctrine Ilippocratiques 
un aliment qui lui a suffi—et qu’une 
collection, mdmo etendue, d'histoires 
particulieres n’anroit pas alors modifi<5 
la mddecine, du moms la xn&lecine 
ecientifique, essentielleinent et au delh. 
de la limifce que comportoit la physi- 
ologie. Je ponrrai montrer ailleurs quo 
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It is hardly within the province of an historian of Greece to 
Extensive repeat after Thucydides the painful enumeration of 
MmSng'o? symptoms, violent in the extreme and pervading every 
Athpns ' it portion of the bodily system, which marked this fearful 
disorder. Beginning in Peiraeus, it quickly passed into the city, 
and both the one and the other was speedily filled with sickness 
and suffering, the like of which had never before been known. 
The seizures were sudden, and a large proportion of the sufferers 
perished after deplorable agouies on the seventh or on the ninth 
day. Others, whose strength of constitution carried them over 
this period, found themselves the victims of exhausting and in¬ 
curable diarrlxca afterwards: with others again, after traversing 
both these stages, the distemper fixed itself in some particular 
member, the eyes, the genitals, the hands, or the feet, which were 
rendered permanently useless, or in some cases amputated v even 
where the patient himself recovered. There were also some whose 
recovery was attended with a total loss of memory, so that they 
no more knew themselves or recognised their friends. No treat¬ 
ment or remedy appearing, except in accidental cases, to produce 
any beneficial effect, the physicians or surgeons whose aid was 
invoked became completely at fault. While trying their accus¬ 
tomed means without avail, they soon ended by catching the 
malady themselves and perishing. The charms and incantations, 1 
to which the unhappy patient resorted, were not likely to be more 
efficacious. While some asserted that the Peloponnesians had 
poisoned the cisterns of water, others referred tiie visitation to the 
wrath of the Gods, and especially to Apollo, known by hearers of 

l,i doctrine d’Hippocrate ct dr lYcole mimic and song (Plutarch, Dc Musicfi, 
do Cos a c ! tc la scale solide, la siule ! p. 1140). 

fomice sur un uperru vrai de la nature | Some of the ancient physicians woie 
orgamsde; elqueles soetes post6ieuies, j firm believers in the efficacy of these 
mdthodisme ct pneumatisme, n’out bftti , charms and incantations. Alexander of 
leurs theories que sur des hypotheses Tralles says that having originally treated 
sans consistauce. Mais ici je me con- ; them with contempt, he had convinced 
tente de remarquer, que la pathrdngie, I himself of their value by personal ob- 
en tant que science, ne peut marcher nervation, and altered lus opinion (ix. 
qu’h la suite de la physiologic, dont elle 4)— Hyioi yovv o\ovt<ii rots twv ypawv 
n’est qu’une des faces : et d’Hippocrate nvBois 4ouccyai Tas brtpShs, Xxrirep niyii 
it Oalien melusivement, la physiologie woAAoC- rip XP^V St inrb ray iyap- 

ue fit pas assez de progr&s pour rendre yws (paivopevuiy iTrdirO-pv theu Svvapay iv 
insuffisante la conception Hippocratique. abrais. Wee an interesting and valuable 
11 en resulte, ndeessaii'ament, que la pa- dissertation, Origines Contagii, by Dr. C. 
Hliologie, toujours considered comme F. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, p. 129). 
science, n’auroit pu, par quelque pro- ^ The suflering Hfirakles, in lus agony 
cedi? que ce flit, gagner que des cor- • under the poisoned tunic, invokes the 
reotions et des augmentations de detail.” doibbs along with the x ei P°‘ r *X l 'y s laro- 
1 Compare the story of Thalfitas ap- ptds (Sophoklos, Traehin. 1005). 
peasing au epidemic at Sparta by his ! 
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the Iliad as author of pestilence in the Greek host before Troy. 
It was remembered that this Delphian god had promised the 
Lacedaemonians, in reply to their application immediately before 
the war, that he would assist them whether invoked or unlnvoked < 
—and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the intervention of 
their irresistible ally ; while the elderly men farther called to mind 
an oracular verse sung in the time of their youth—“ The Dorian 
war will come, and pestilence along with it.” 1 Under the distress 
which suggested, and was reciprocally aggravated by, these gloomy 
ideas, prophets were consulted, and supplications with solemn pro¬ 
cession were held at the temples, to appease the divine wrath. 

When it was found that neither the priest nor the physician 
could retard the spread, or mitigate the intensity, of the In efficacy of 
disorder, the Athenians abandoned themselves to despair, 
and the space within the walls became a scene of deso- 
lating misery. Every man attacked with the malady at jUh,,ni!Uls - 
once lost his courage—a state of depression, itself among the worst 
features of the case, which made .him lie down and die, without 
any attempt to seek for preservatives. And though at first friends 
and relatives lent their aid to tend the sick with the usual family 
sympathies, yet so terrible was the number of these attendants 
who perished, “ like sheep,” from such contact, that at length no 
man would thus expose himself; while the most generous spirits, 
who persisted longest in the discharge of their duty, were carried 
off in the greatest numbers. 2 The patient was thus left to die 
alone and unheeded. Sometimes all the inmates of a house were 
swept away one after the other, no man being willing to go near 
it: desertion on one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 


1 Thucyd. ii. 54. 

fl-acr/coeres ot npetrPvTepoi iraAat (ffieirtfai— 

*H£ei Awpia#cbe TToAeptos, Kai Aot/jos a-p: auTw- 

See also the first among the epistles 
ascribed to the orator HisehinOs respect¬ 
ing a \oifibs in Delos. 

It appears that there was a debate 
whether, in this Hexameter verse, \ifibs 
(famine) or \oi/j.bs (pestilence) was the 
correct reading: void the probability is, 
that it had been ' originally composed 
with the word —for men might 

Well fancy beforehand that famine would 
be a sequel of the Dorian war, but they 
would not be likely to imagine pestilence 
as accompanying it. Yet (says Thucy¬ 
dides) the reading Koifibs was held de¬ 
cidedly preferable, as best fitting to the 
actual circumstances (oi 7 hp Mpumoi 


Trpbs & Ziracrxav tt;p fivqu7]n iiroiavvTo). 
And “if (he goes on to say) there should 
j ever hereafter come another Dorian war, 
1 and famine along with it, the oracle will 
probably be reproduced with the word 
Kifibs as part of it.” 

This deserves notice, as illustrating 
the sort of admitted licence with which 
men twisted the oracles or prophecies, 
so as to hit the feelings of the actual 
moment. 

2 Compare Diodor. xiv. 70, who men¬ 
tions similar distresses in the Carthagi¬ 
nian army besieging Syracuse, during 
the terrible epidemic with which it was 
attacked in 895 B.c"., and Livy, xxv. 26, 
respecting the epidemic at Syracuse 
when it was besieged by Marcellua and 
the Romans. « 
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to aggravate the calamity. There remained only those who, having 
had the disorder and recovered, were willing to tend the sufferers. 
These men formed the single exception to the all-pervading misery 
' of the time—for the disorder seldom attacked any one twice, and 
when it did, the second attack was never fatal. Elate with their 
own escape, they deemed themselves out of the reach of all dis¬ 
ease, and w'ere full of compassionate kindness for others whose 
sufferings were just beginning. It was from them too that the 
principal attention to the bodies of deceased victims proceeded: 
for such was the state of dismay and sorrow, that even the nearest 
relatives neglected the sepulchral duties, sacred beyond all others 
in the eyes of a Greek. Nor is there any circumstance which con¬ 
veys to us so vivid an idea of the prevalent agony and despair, as 
When we read in the words of an eye-witness, that the deaths took 
place among this close-packed crowd without the smallest decencies 
of attention 1 —that the dead and the dying lay piled one upon 
another not merely in the public roads, but even in the temples, 
in spite of the understood defilement of the sacred building—that 
half-dead sufferers were seen lying rouifd all the springs, from 
insupportable thirst—that the numerous corpses thus unburied and 
exposed, were in such a condition, that the dogs which meddled 
with them died in consequence, while no vultures or other birds of 
the like habits ever came near. Those bodies which escaped entire 
neglect were burnt or buried 2 without the customary mourning, 
and with unseemly carelessness. In some cases, the bearers of a 
body, passing by a funeral pile on which another body was burning, 
would put their own there to he burnt also; 3 or perhaps, if the 
pile was prepared ready for a body not yet arrived, would deposit 
their own upon it, set fire to the pile, and then depart. Such 
indecent confusion would have been intolerable to the feelings of 
the Athenians, in any ordinary times. 

To all these scenes of physical suffering, death, and reckless 

1 Thucyd. ii. 52. O Iki&p ykp ovx 174 b.c. 11 Cadavera, intacta & canibus 
virapxovcrciv, &AA’ iv KaAvfiais irviynpous et vulturibus, tabes abeumebat: eatisque 
titpa, irovs SiaiTojfxeuoiv^ b <p66pos iytypero eonstabat, nec illo, nec priore anno in 
oi/Sepl Kbar/xtp, &W& teal veKpol 4w &AA 17 - tanta strage bourn hominumque vultu- 
A ois &.iro6vf)crKot'T€s Zk€ipto, Kal 4 p reus rium usquam visum.” 

4kci\u'8ovvto zeal vepl ras Kp^vas 3 Thucyd, ii. 52. From the language 
avdfras f)p,iOvrjres\ rov i/daros ^ttlOv/xio.. of Thucydidds, we see that this was re- 
Ta T€ lepk ip ols 4<rKi}P7jpro y peiep&p irA ia garded at Athens as highly unbecoming. 
$v f avrov ipa.Tro$vr\(XK6vroip' {nreppia(ofxc~ Yet a passage of Plutarch seems to show 
vov yap rov Katcov oi &p0pa>iroi ovk %x°v~ that it was very common, in his time, 
Tf$ 8 , n yipeoprai, is oMycoplap irpdieopro to burn several bodies on the same 
Kal tepwp Kal beriwp bfioieus. funeral pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. iii. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 50: compare Livy, xli. 4, p. 651). 

21, describing the epidemic at Rome in 
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despair—was superadded another evil, which affected those who 
were fortunate enough to escape the rest. The bonds 
both of law and morality became relaxed, amidst such 
total, uncertainty of every man both for his own life, engcI,derc ‘ 1 - 
and that of others. Men cared not to abstain from wrong, under 
circumstances in which punishment was not likely to overtake 
them—nor to put a check upon their passions, and endure pri¬ 
vations, in obedience even to their strongest conviction, when the 
chance was so small of their living to reap reward or enjoy any 
future esteem. An interval, short and sweet, before their doom 
was realised—before they became plunged in the wide-spread 
misery which they witnessed around, and which affected indis¬ 
criminately the virtuous and the profligate—was all that they 
looked to enjoy; embracing with avidity the immediate pleasures 
of sense, as well as such positive gains, however ill-gotten, as could 
be made the means of procuring them, and throwing aside all 
thought both of honour or of long-sighted advantage. Life and 
property being alike ephemeral, there was no hope left but to 
snatch a moment of enjoyment, before the outstretched hand of 
destiny should fall upon its victims. 

The picture of society under the pressure of a murderous 
epidemic, with its train of physical torments, wretched- Great Joss of 
ness, and demoralisation, has been drawn by more than jjlj; "uSs-- 
one eminent author, but by none with more impressive powc^of' 0 
fidelity and conciseness than by Thucydides,' who had 
no predecessor, nor anything but the reality, to copy from. We 
may remark that amidst all the melancholy accompaniments of the 
time, there are no human sacrifices, such as those offered up at 
Carthage during pestilence to appease the anger of the gods— 
there are no cruel persecutions against imaginary authors of the 
disease, such as those against the Untori (anointers of doors) in 
the plague of Milan in 16 HO. 2 

Three years altogether did this calamity desolate Athens: con¬ 
tinuously, during the entire second and third years of the war— 


1 The description in the sixth book 
of Lucretius, translated and expanded 
from Thucydides—that of the phiguo at 
Florence in 1348, with which the De¬ 
cameron of Boccacio opens— and that of 
Defoe iu his History of the Hague in 
London—are ail well-known. 

2 “ Carthag mien sea, cum inter cetera 
mala etiam peste laborarent, crucntA sa- 
crorum religione, ot scelere pro romedio. 


uni sunt: quippe homines ufc victimas 
immolabant; pacem deorum sanguine 
eorum expoecentes, pro quorum vita 
Dii rogari maxiuio solent ” (J ugtin, 
xviii. (i). 

For the facts respecting the plague of 
Milan and the Untori, gee the interesting 
novel of Manzoni—IVimessi Sposi—-and 
the historical work of the same author 
—Storia della Colorma Infame. 
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after which followed a period of marked abatement for a year and 
a half: but it then revived again, and lasted for another year, with 
the same fury as at first. The public loss, over and above the 
private misery, which this unexpected enemy inflicted upon Athens, 
was incalculable. Out of 1200 horsemen, all among the rich men 
of the state, 300 died of the epidemic; besides ^00 hoplites out 
of the roll formally kept, and a number of thr- ircr population, 
so great as to defy computation. 1 No efforts ' le Peloponnesians 
could have done so much to ruin Athens, ~ _-?.o bring the war to 
a termination sv % desired: and the distemper told the 

more in therp'raVottr, as it never spread at all into Peloponnesus, 
though it'passed from Athens to some of the more populous 
islands/*'' The Lacedaunonian army was withdrawn from Attica 
soiy,hwhat earlier than it would otherwise have been, for fear of 
taxing the contagion. 1 * 

But it was while the Lacedaemonians were yet in Attica, and 
during the first freshness of the terrible malady, that Perikles 
equipped and conducted from Peiraeus an armament of 100 
triremes and 4000 hoplites to attack the coasts of Peloponnesus; 
300 horsemen were also carried in some; horse-transports, prepared 
for the occasion out of old triremes. To diminish the crowd accu¬ 
mulated in the city, was doubtless of beneficial tendency, and 
perhaps those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of 
escape to quit an infected home. But unhappily they carried the 
infection along with them, which desolated the fleet not less than 
armament ^ ,0 °ity, and crippled all its efforts. Reinforced by fifty 

against* 1 S ^’P S war f rom Ohios and Lesbos, the Athenians first 

iviopotme- landed near Epidaurus in Peloponnesus, ravacinsr the 

sus next . J t * 7 o o 

against 1 ‘ott- territory and making an unavailing attempt upon the city: 
attacked ami next they made like incursions on the more southerly 
epidemic! tbe portions of the Argolic peninsula—Troezen, Halieis, and 
Ilermione; and lastly attacked and captured Prasiae, on the 
eastern coast of Laconia. On returning to Athens, the same 
armament was immediately conducted under Agnon and Kleo- 
pompus, to press the siege of Potidaia, the blockade of which still 
continued without any visible progress. On arriving there, an 
attack was made on the walls by battering engines and by the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 87. rov 8e &AAov fix^ov ret TroAvauOpccTrd/Tara. He does not spe* 

ave^€vp€Tos api0/x6s. Diodorus makes cify what places these were;—perhaps 
them above 10,000 (xii. 58) freemen Chios, but hardly Lesbos, otherwise the 
and slaves together, which must be fact would have been noticed when the 
greatly beneath the reality. revolt of that island occurs. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 54. v HaAwv x°*P lu,u 8 Thucyd. ii. 57. 
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other aggressive methods then practised; but nothing whatever 
was achieved. In fact, the armament became incompetent for all 
serious effort, from the aggravated character which the distemper 
here assumed, communicated by the soldiers fresh from Athens 
even to those who had before been free from it at Potidma. So 
frightful was the mortality, that out of the 4000 hoplites under 
Agnon, no less than 1050 died in the short space of forty days. 
The armament was brought back in this distressed condition to 
Athens, while the reduction of Potidma was left as before to the 
slow course of blockade. 1 

On returning from tin; expedition against Peloponnesus, Peri kies 
found his countrymen almost distracted 2 with their inani- Irritjltjfm of 
fold sufferings. Over and above the raging epidemic, 
they had just gone over Attica and ascertained the de- 
vastations committed by the invaders throughout all the thc 'y 

J Y tlHM'llHUd 

territory (except the Marathonian 3 Tetrapolis and Dcke- 

leia—districts snared, as we are told, through indulgence >»» ™simken 

t linuucKS m 

founded on an ancient legendary sympathy) during their defending 
long stay of forty days. The rich had found their com¬ 
fortable mansions and farms, the poor their modest cottages, in the 
various domes, torn down and ruined. Death,' 1 sickness, loss of 
property, and despair of the future, now rendered the Athenians. 
angry and intractable to the last degree. They vented their feel¬ 
ings against Perikles as the cause not merely of the war, but also 
of all that they were now enduring. Either with or without his 
consent, they sent envoys to Sparta to open negotiations for peace, 
but the Spartans turned a deaf ear to the proposition. This new 
disappointment rendered them still more furious against Perikles, 
whose long-standing political enemies now doubtless found strong 
sympathy in their denunciations of his character and policy. That 
unshaken and majestic firmness, which ranked first among his many 
eminent qualities, was never more imperiously required and never 
more effectively manifested. 

In his capacity of Strategus or General, Perikles convoked a 
formal assembly of the people, for the purpose of vindicating him¬ 
self publicly agqnst the prevailing sentiment, and recommending 
perseverance in his line of policy. The speeches made by his 
opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thucydides; 

1 Thucyd. ii. 56—58. 4 Thucyd. ii. 65. ‘O fi^y Srj ju-oy, on 

2 Thucyd. ii. 59. {iKAolatyro T&r yvdi- air' i\aarr6vuv ip/u&fitvus, (aripnTo Kat 

uaf , r ovtiov' oi 5e Suvoroi, KaXk icTfi/iara 

2 Diodor. xii. 45; later ap. Schol. ad Kara tV x<^P av oUoSo/xian n Kat ttuMi- 
Sojih. CEdip. Colon. 689; Herodot. ix. rtAitn KaraaKevais imtAatAeKirts 
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future.* • 'Send m* farther embassy to Sparta, and bear your mis¬ 
fortunes without showing symptoms of distress.” 1 

The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute bearing 
Powerful of this discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it 
tudreas-™ was not possible for Thucydides to reproduce—together 
Son Sown with^the age and character of Perikles—carried the 
ingure war- assent of the assembled people ; wbo when in the Pnyx 
Sharon- 88 ’ ant * engaged according to habit on public matters, 
PwiklsStm wou ld for a moment forget tbeir private sufferings in 
loatinues. considerations of the safety and grandeur of Athens. 
Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though stdi continuing, might 
become somewhat alleviated when the invaders quitted Attica, and 
when it was no longer indispensable for all the population to (ion- 
fine itself within the walk Accordingly, the assembly resolved 
that no farther propositions should be made for peace, and that 
the war should be prosecuted with vigour. * 

But though the public resolution thus adopted showed the 
ancient habit of deference to the authority of Periklos, the senti¬ 
ments of individuals taken separately were still those of anger 
against him as the author of that system which had brought them 
into so much distress. His political opponents—Klcon, Simmias, 
or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in conjunction—took care to pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for this prevalent irritation to manifest itself 
in act, by bringing an accusation against him before the dikastery. 
The accusation is said to have been preferred on the ground of 
pecuniary malversation, and ended by his being sentenced to pay 
He is accused a considerable fine, the amount of which is differently 
demSdina reported—fifteen, fifty, or eighty talents, by different 
flne - authors. 2 Tiie accusing party thus appeared to have 

' Thucyd. ii. 60-64, I give & general and cutting than the fine: moreover, 
summary of this memorable speech, removal from office, though capable of 
without setting forth its full contents, being pronounced by vote of the public 
Still less the exact words. assembly, would hardly be inflicted as 

* Thucyd. ii. 65; Plato, Gorgias, p. penalty by the dikastery, 

515, C. 71; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 35; I imagine the events to have passed 
Diodor. xii. c. 38-45. About Simmias, as follows: The Stratfigi, with most 
as the vehement enemy of Periklds, see other officers of the Commonwealth, 
Plutarch, Beipub, Ger. -Pnccept. p. 805. were changed or re-elected at tho begin- 

Plutarch and Diodorus both stg^e ning of Hekatombaeon, the first month 
that PeriHSs was not only fined, but of the Attic year; that is, somewhere 
also removed from his office of Stra- about Midsummer. Now the Pelopon- 
t%us. Thucydidfis mentions the fine, negian army, invading Attica about thb 
but not the,, removal,; and his silence end of March or beginning of April, 
leads me , to doubt |he reality of the and remaining forty days, would leave 
latter event altogether^ For with such the country about , the first week in 
ft manses Periklfis, ft vote of removal May. Periklfes returned from his expe- 
would have been, a penalty more marked dition against Peloponnesus shortly after. 
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carried their point, and to hare disgraced, as well as excluded 
from re-election, the veteran statesman. The event however dis¬ 
appointed their expectations. The imposition of the fine not only 
satiated all the irritation of the people against him, but even occa¬ 
sioned a serious reaction in his favour, and brought back as 
strongly as ever the ancient sentiment of esteem and admiration. 
It was quickly found that those who had succeeded Ferikles 
as generals neither possessed nor deserved in an equal degree 
the public confidence. lie was accordingly soon re-elected, 
with a3 much power and influence as he had ever in his life 
enjoyed. 1 

But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and out age of^ 
there were but too many circumstances, besides the famfiymis- 
recent fine, which tended to hasten as well as to and suffering, 
embitter its close. At the very moment when Perikles was 
preaching to his countrymen, in a tone almost reproachful, the 
necessity of manful and unabated devotion to the common country, 
in the midst of private suffering—he was himself among the 
greatest of sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set the example 
of observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off not 
merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and 
Paralus), but also his sister, several other relatives, and his best 
and most useful political friends. Amidst this train of domestic 
calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so many of his dearest 
friends, he remained master of his grief, and maintained his 
habitual self-command, until the last misfortune—the death offiis 
favourite son Paralus, which left his house without any legitimate 
representative to maintain the family and the hereditary sacred 
rites. On this final blow, though he strove to command himself 
as before, yet at the obsequies of the young man, when it became 
his duty to place a wreath on the dead body, his grief became 

they left Attica ; that is, about the j accountability to which every magistrate 
middle of May (Thucyd. ii. 57): there ! at Athens was exposed, after his period 
still remained therefore a month or six | of office. They alleged against him 
weeks before his office of Strategus some official misconduct in reference to 
naturally expired,wind required renewal, the public money—-and the dikastejy 
It was during this interval (which Thu- visited him with a fine. His re-election 
cydides expresses by the words en S’ was thus prevented, and with a man 
4<rrparl)yti, ii. 59) that he convoked the who had been so often re-elected, this 
assembly and delivered the harangue might be loosely called “ taking away 
recently mentioned. the office of general ;'—so that the lan- 

But when the time for a new election guage of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well 
at Stratfigi arrived, the enemies of Peri- as the silence of Thucydictes, wcgild o» 
klfis opposed his re-election, and brought this supposition be justifieds 
a charge against him i» that trial of j 1 Thucyd. ii. 65. 

VOL- IV. V 
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uncontrollable, and he burst out, for the first time in his life, into 
profuse tears and sobbing. 1 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the inti- 
He is re- mation, through Alkibiades and some other friends, of 
tSgus-—re- the restored confidence of the people towards him, and 
powrand of his re-election to the office of Strategus. But it was 
deuce oi’tho not without difficulty that he was persuaded to present 
people. himself again at the public assembly, and resume the 
direction of affairs. The regret of the people was formally ex¬ 
pressed to him for the recent sentence—perhaps indeed the fine 
may have been repaid to him, or some e\asion of it permitted, 
saving the forms of law 2 -—in the present temper of the city; 
which was farther displayed towards him by the grant of a remark¬ 
able exemption from a law of his own original proposition. He 
had himself, some years before, been the author of that law, 
whereby the citizenship of Athens was restricted to persons ffiorn 
both of Athenian fathers and Athenian mothers, under which 
restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on the mother’s 
side, are said to have been deprived of the citizenship, on occasion 
of a public distribution of corn. Invidious as it appeared to grant, 
to Perikles singly, an exemption from a law which had been strictly 
enforced against so many others, the people were now moved not 
less by compassion than by anxiety to redress their own previous 
severity. Without a legitimate heir, the house of Perikles, one 
branch of the great Alkmmonid Gens by his mother’s side, would 
be left deserted, and the continuity of the family saeied rites 
wmild be broken—a misfortune painfully felt by every Athenian 
family, as calculated to wrong all the deceased members, and pro¬ 
voke their posthumous displeasure towards the«city. Accordingly, 
permission was granted to Perikles to legitimise, and to inscribe in 
his own gens and phratry, his natural son by Aspasin, who bore 
• his own name. 3 


It was thus that Perikles was reinstated in his post off Strategus 
nastmo- as well as in his ascendency over the public counsels— 
seemingly about August or September—430 n.c. lie 
reriuas lived about one year longer, and seems to have main¬ 
tained his influence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to the 
violent symptoms of the epidemic, hut to a slow and wearing 


Plutarch, Perikles, c. 3(5, the letter of M. Boeekh, in Meineke, 

2 Sqp Plutarch, Demos then. c. 27, Fragment. Comic. Gnecor. ad Fragrn. 
about the manner of bringing about Eupolid., ii. 527. 
euch an evasion of a fine : compare also 3 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 37. 
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fever, 1 which undermined his strength as well as his capacity. To 
a friend who came to ask after him when in this disease, Perikles 
replied by showing a. charm or amulet which his female relations 
had hung about his neck—a proof how low he was reduced, and 
how completely he had become a passive subject in the hands of 
others. Arid according to another anecdote which we read, yet 
more interesting and equally illustrative of his character—it was 
during his last moments, when he was lying apparently uncon¬ 
scious and insensible,* that the friends around his bed were passing 
in review the acts of his life, and the nine trophies which he had 
erected at different times for so many victories, lie heard what 
they said, though they fancied that he was past hearing, and inter¬ 
rupted them by remarking—“ What you praise in my life, belongs 
partly to good fortune—-and is, at best, common to me with many 
other generals. But the peculiarity of which I am most proud, 
you* have not noticed—no Athenian has ever put on mourning 
through any action of mine.” 1 ’ 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory to 
recall at such a moment than any other, illustrates that his lift- .«i<i 
long-sighted calculation, aversion to distant, or hazardous ,;har “ cu ‘ r - 
enterprise, and economy of the public force, which marked his 
entire political career; a career long, beyond all parallel in the 
history of Athens—since he maintained a great influence, gradually 
swelling into a decisive personal ascendency, for between thirty 
and forty years. llis character has been presented in very dif¬ 
ferent lights by different authors both ancient and modern, and 
our materials for striking the balance are not so good as we could 
wish. But his immense and long-continued supremacy, as well as 
his unparalleled eloquence, are facts attested not less by his ene¬ 
mies than by his friends—nay, even more forcibly by the former 
than by the latter. The comic writers, who hated him, and whose 
trade it was to deride and hunt down every leading political cha¬ 
racter, exhaust, their powers of illustration in setting forth both the 
one and the other: 3 Telekleides, Kratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, 
all hearers and all enemies, speak of him like Olympian Zeus 
hurling thunder arid lightning—like llcrakles arid Achilles—as 
the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat and who left his 

1 Plutarch, (Perik. c. 38) treats the | 3 Plutarch, Pteiklds, e. 4, 8, 13, l(i; 

slow disorder under which he suffered j Kupolis. A Tj/xoi, 1‘Yagm. vi. p. 459, cd. 
as one of the forms of the epidemic: j Meineke. Cicero. (He Orator, iii. 34; 
but this can hardly be correct, when we Brutus, 9-11) and Quintilian (ii. IS, 
read the -very marked character of the 19 ; x. 1, 82) count only as witnesses at 
latter, as described by Thucydides. second-hand. 

s Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33. 

u 2 
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sting in the minds of his audience: while Plato the philosopher, 1 
who disapproved of his political working and of the moral effects 
which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless extols his intellectual 
and oratorical ascendency—“his majestic intelligence”—in lan¬ 
guage not less decisive than Thucydides. There is another point 
of eulogy, not less valuable, on which the testimony appears uncon¬ 
tradicted : throughout his long cafeer, amidst the hottest political 
animosities, the conduct of Perikles towards opponents was always 
mild and liberal. 2 The conscious self-esteem and arrogance of 
manner, with which the contemporary poet Ion reproached him, 3 
contrasting it with the unpretending simplicity of his own patron 
Kimon—though probably invidiously exaggerated, is doubtless in 
substance well-founded, and those who read the last speech given 
above out of Thucydides w ill at once recognise in it this attribute. 
His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and his unwea¬ 
ried application to public affairs, all contributed to alienate him 
from ordinary familiarity, and to make him careless, perhaps 
improperly careless, of the lesser means of conciliating public 
favour. 

But admitting this latter reproach to he well-founded, as it 
judgement«r see,ns to be, it helps to negative that greater and graver 
J'w'ciint political crime which has been imputed to him, of sacri- 
i>eiikit-s. ficing the permanent well-being and morality of the state 
to the maintenance, of his own political power—of corrupting the 
people by distributions of the public money. “ lie gave the reins 
to the people (in Plutarch’s words 4 ) and shaped his administration 
for their immediate favour, by always providing at home some 
public spectacle or festival or procession, thus nursing up the city 
in elegant pleasures—and by sending out every year sixty triremes 
manned by citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus kept in prac¬ 
tice and acquired nautical skill.” 

Now the charge here made against Perikles, and supported by 

1 Mato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 516 ; f’h x- Xirwv eirXeov oktu /xijvai tptiuaBoi, jicAt- 
drus, 0 . 54, p. ‘270. IlefUicAta, rhv outoi ! iwres H/ia teal fiavSavovrcs tV vavriK^y 
fX€ya\onp€Tru)S croepbv &uSpa. Plato, Meno. 4/xireiplav. 

p. 94 B. Compare e. 1$, where Plutarch says 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. .10-59. that Perikles, having no other means of 

8 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 5. contending against the abundant private 

4 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 1 1. Aib teal largesses of his rival Kimon, resorted to 

t6tc p.d.\iara rip Hfiu rb.s ijvias irek 6 j the expedient of distributing the public 
TlepiKXrjs iiroXn^vfro irpbs x&P lv — { money among the citizens, in order to 

yueV nva 04av iramyvpiKTjv io-riaaiv j gain influence ; acting in this matter 
TrofxTTT}]/ elvai (xjix av< * > t l€V0S &(rrei, teal upon the advice of his friend Demo- 
SiaTraibayutyoji' ovk a/xoverois rjSovals ri)v nides, according to the statement of 
tt6\iv— Qrpcovra Se rpi4ipeis lead’ etcaarov Aristotle. 
iviavrbv &c7r«/A'!r<»v, iv ats mroXXol rcou tto - I 
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allegations in themselves honourable rather than otherwise—of a 
vicious appetite for immediate popularity, and of improper conces¬ 
sions to the immediate feelings of the people against their perma¬ 
nent interests—is precisely that which Thucydides in the most 
pointed manner denies; and not merely denies, hut contrasts 
Perikles with his successors in the express circumstance that they 
did so, while he did not. The language of the contemporary histo¬ 
rian’ well deserves to he cited—“Perikles, powerful from dignity 
of character as well as from wisdom, and conspicuously above the 
least tinge of corruption, held hack the people with a free hand, 
and was their real leader instead of being led by them. For not 
being a seeker of power from unworthy sources, he did not speak 
with any view to present, favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity 
to contradict them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. 
Thus whenever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably coni 
iident, he shaped his speeches in such manner as to alarm and 
heat them down : when again he saw them unduly frightened, he 
tried to counteract it and restore their confidence: so that the 
government was in name a democracy, hut in reality an empire 
exercised by the first citizen in the state. But those who suc¬ 
ceeded after his death, being more equal one with another, and 
each of them desiring pre-eminence over the rest, adopted the dif¬ 
ferent course of courting the favour of the people and sacrificing 
to that object even important state-interests. From whence arose 
many other bad measures, as might he expected in a great and 
imperial city, and especially the Sicilian expedition,” &c. 

It will he seen that the judgement here quoted from Thucydides 
contradicts, in an unqualified manner, the reproaches Hamer aim 

, . 1 .. •ti'* . Inter political 

commonly made against Perikles ot having corrupted >»<• <>t I’eii. 
the Athenian people — by distributions of the. public rartueone 
money, and by giving way to their unwise caprices— u"“utrr ,m 

1 Thncyd. ii. 65. ’E/ceiVos pev {Tlepi- Aovs byre s, Kal opeybpevoi rov rpcoros 
K\rjs) Svvarbs &v rep re « £ i <*> p ar i Kal eicacrros ylyvecrdai, irpdxovro kcc$’ r/Sovds 
rf) yi/iopy, % p 7) /x ar (•> v re 8 i acp av d> $ rep 8J)p<p Kal ra xpdypara 4v8i86vai. 
a 8 co p d r ar o s ycv6pevos i Kare'ix e ! & AAa re iroAAcfc, as ev peyaAy irdAei 

r b 7r\7j0os 4 \ e v 6 e p a s, Kal ovk j Kal apx'hv ^xoverp, ypaprifiyp Kal 6 4 s 
tfyero pdkAov vtr* avrod ai/rbs ?iy€, hid J XuceXiav xkovs’ os ov rocrovrou yvtH>pi\$ 
rb pfy Krapevofrji- ov xpoar}K6yrav rfyv j apdprripa ^v y &c. Compare Plutarch, 
5 vvap.iv Trpbs Tjboviiv rt A eyeiv, aAA’ exa>r j Nikias, c. 3. 

4* driver e i Kal xpbs opy-py ri dvret- ’Al-louris and dtjupa, as used by Thu- 
ire'iv. 'Oxbre yovv alcrOond n avrovs cydidds, seem. t( 'lifter in this respect: 
■jrapa Kaipbv 0/8 pet Oapcrovvras , A iyav ku- ’A^lacns signifies, a man’s dignity, or 
rexXrjffffev 4x1 rb (pofieln-dar Kal Se8 idras pretensions to esteem and influence, as 
ah dkdyas dyriKaBlart) xaXiv 4x 1 rb Oap- felt and measured by himself; his sense 
(T€?v. 'l&yiyvero 8e \dycp pev hripoKparia, of dignity; ’A^tapa means his dignity , 
tpyep he vxb rov xptbrov dvSpbs apx^- Ot properly so called, as felt and appre- 
he titrrepov foot ainol pdXXov xpbs aXXri- dated by others. Bee i. 37, 41, 6‘J. 
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for the purpose of acquiring and maintaining his own politi¬ 
cal power. Nay, the historian particularly notes the opposite 
qualities—self-judgement, conscious dignity, indifference to imme¬ 
diate popular applause or wrath when set against what was perma¬ 
nently right and useful—as the special characteristic of that great 
statesman. A distinction might indeed be possible* and Plutarch 
professes to note such distinction, between the earlier and the later 
part of his long political career. Per ikies began (so that bio¬ 
grapher says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire power ; 
but having acquired it, he employed it in an independent and 
patriotic manner, so that the judgement of Thucydides, true 
respecting the later part of his life, would not he applicable to the 
earlier. This distinction may be to a certain degree well-founded, 
inasmuch as the power of opposing a bold and successful resistance 
to temporary aberrations of the public mind necessarily implies an 
established influence, and can hardly ever be exercised even by the 
firmest politician during his years of commencement. lie is at 
that time necessarily the adjunct of some party or tendency which 
he finds already in operation, and has to stand forward actively 
and assiduously before he can create for himself a separate per¬ 
sonal influence. But while we admit the distinction to this extent, 
there is nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of Thu¬ 
cydides exclusively to the later life of Perikles, or in representing 
the earlier life 'as something in pointed contrast, with that enco¬ 
mium. Construing^airly what the historian says, he evidently did 
riot so conceive the earlier life of Perikles. Either those; political 
changes which are held by Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, 
to demonstrate the corrupting effect of Perikles and his political 
ascendency—such as the limitation of the functions of the Areo¬ 
pagus, as well as of the power of the magistrates, the establishment 
of the numerous and frequent popular dikasteries with regular pay, 
and perhaps also the assignment of pay to those who attended the 
Ekklesia, the expenditure for public works, religious edifices and 
ornaments, the Diobely (or distribution of two oboli per head to 
the poorer citizens at various festivals, in order that they might be 
able to pay for their places in the theatre), taking it as it then 
stood, &c.—did not appear to Thucydides mischievous and cor¬ 
rupting, as these other writers thought them ; or else he did not. 
particularly refer them to Perikles. 

Both are true, probably, to some extent.. The internal political 
changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the dikasteries, 
took place when Perikles was a young man, and when he cannot 
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be supposed to have yet acquired the immense personal weight 
which afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtes in fact 4(M1 ti(m 
seems in those early days to have been a greater man 
than Perikles, if we rnay judge by the fact that he was i"g orm-tai 
selected by Ins political adversaries tor assassination)— peopio-un- 

. . ./ true, and not 

so that they might with greater propriety be ascribed believed i» y 

, J P. , . . .. r r J , , Thucydides. 

to the party with which l erikies was connected, rather 
than to that statesman himself. But next, wo have no reason to 
presume that Thucydides considered these changes as injurious, or 
as having deteriorated the Athenian character. All that he does 
say as to the working of Perikles on the sentiment and actions of 
his countrymen is eminently favourable. He represents the pre¬ 
sidency of that statesman as moderate, cautious, conservative, and 
successful; he describes him as uniformly keeping back the people 
from rash enterprises, and from attempts to extend their empire— 
as looking forward to the necessity of a war, and maintaining the 
naval, military, and financial forces of the state in constant con¬ 
dition to stand it—as calculating, with long-sighted wisdom, the 
conditions on which ultimate success depended. If we follow 
the elaborate funeral harangue of Perikles (which Thucydides, 
since he produces it at length, probably considered as faithfully 
illustrating the political point of view of that statesman), we shall 
discover a conception of democratical equality no less rational than 
generous; an anxious care for the recreation and comfort of the 
citizens, but no disposition to emancipate them from active obli¬ 
gation, either public or private—and least of all, any idea of dis¬ 
pensing with such activity by abusive largesses out of the general 
revenue. The whole picture, drawn by Perikles, of Athens “ as 
the schoolmistress of Greece,” implies a prominent development of 
private industry and commerce not less than of public citizenship 
and soldiership,—of letters, arts, and recreative varieties of taste. 

Though Thucydides does not directly canvass the constitutional 
changes effected in Athens under Perikles, yet everything which 
he does say leads us to believe that he accounted the working of 
that statesman, upon the whole, on Athenian power as well as on 
Athenian character, eminently valuable, and his death as an irre¬ 
parable loss. And we may thus appeal to the judgement of an 
historian who is our best witness in every conceivable respect, as a 
valid reply to the charge against Perikles of having corrupted the 
Athenian habits, character, and government. If he spent a large 
amount of the public treasure upon religious edifices and orna¬ 
ments, and upon stately works for the city,—yet the sum which he 
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left untouched, ready for use at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, was such as to appear more than sufficient for all purposes of 
defence, or public safety, or military honour. It cannot be shown 
of Perikles that he ever sacrificed the greater object to the less— 
the permanent and substantially valuable, to the transitory and 
showy—assured present possessions, to the lust, of new, distant, or 
uncertain conquests. If his advice had been listened to, the rash¬ 
ness which brought on the defeat of the Athenian Tolmides at 
Koroneia in Bceotia would have been avoided, and Athens might 
probably have maintained her ascendency over Megara and Bceotia, 
which would have protected her territory from invasion, and given 
a new turn to the subsequent history. Perikles is not to be treated 
as the author of the Athenian character: lie found it with its very 
marked positive characteristics and susceptibilities, among which 
cneat pro- those which he chiefly brought out and improved were 
provemontof the best. The lust of expeditious against the Persians, 
am under 1 '' Kimon would have pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, 

Penktes. ] le repressed, after it had accomplished all which could 
be usefully aimed at. The ambition of Athens he moderated 
rather than encouraged: the democratical movement of Athens 
he regularised, and worked out into judicial institutions which 
ranked among the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked, 
in iny judgement, with a very large balance of benefit to the 
national mind as well as to individual security, in spite of the 
many defects in their direct, character as tribunals. But that 
point in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, 
as Perikles found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific 
and intellectual development—rhetoric, poetry, arts, philosophical 
research, and recreative variety. To which if we add, great 
improvement in the cultivation of the Attic soil,—extension of 
Athenian trade—attainment and laborious maintenance of the 

maximum of maritime skill (attested by the battles of Phormio)_ 

enlargement of the area of complete security by construction of the 
Long Walls—lastly, the clothing of Athens in her imperial mantle, 
by ornaments architectural and sculptural,—we shall make out a 
case of genuine progress realized during the political life of 
Perikles, such as the evils imputed to him, far more imaginary 
than real, will go but a little way to alloy. How little, compara¬ 
tively speaking, of the picture drawn by Perikles in his funeral 
harangue of 431 b.c. would have been correct, if the harangue had 
been delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra twenty- 
seven years before! 
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It has been remarked by M. Boeckh,’ that Perikles sacrificed the 
landed proprietors of Attica to the maritime interests and Permit w 

r 1 „ _ _ . not, to blame 

empire of Athens. This is ox course founded on the fortheivio- 

_ r , . . . . , potiuesiau 

destructive invasions or the country during the Pelopon- war. 
nesian war; for down to the commencement of that war the posi¬ 
tion of Attic cultivators and proprietors was particularly enviable : 
and the censure of M. Boeckh therefore depends upon the ques¬ 
tion, how far Perikles contributed to produce, or had it in his 
power to avert, this melancholy war, in its results so fatal not 
merely to Athens, but to the entire Grecian race. Now here 
again, if we follow attentively the narrative of Thucydides, we 
shall see that, in the judgement of that historian, not only Perikles 
did not bring on the w r ar, but he could not have averted it without 
such concessions as Athenian prudence as well as Athenian 
patriotism peremptorily forbade. Moreover we shall see, that the 
calculations on which Perikles grounded his hopes of success if 
driven to war, were (in the opinion of the historian) perfectly 
sound and safe. We may even go farther, and affirm, that the 
administration of Perikles during the fourteen years preceding the 
war, exhibits a “moderation” (to use the words of Thucydides 2 ) 
dictated chiefly by anxiety to avoid raising causes of war. If in 
the months immediately preceding the breaking out of the war, 
after the conduct of the Corinthians at Potidma, and the resolu¬ 
tions of the congress at Sparta, he resisted strenuously all com¬ 
pliance with special demands from Sparta—we must recollect that 
these were demands essentially insincere, in which partial com¬ 
pliance would have lowered the dignity of Athens without ensuring 
peace. The stories about Phcidias, Agpasia, and the Megarians, 
even if we should grant that there is some truth at the bottom of 
them, must, according to Thucydides, be looked upon at worst as 
concomitants and pretexts, rather than as real causes, of the war: 
though modem authors in speaking of Perikles arc but too apt to 
use expressions which tacitly assume these stories to be well- 
founded. 

Seeing then that Perikles did not bring oil, arid could not have 


1 Boockli, Public Economy of Athens, 
b. iii. ch. XV. p. 399, Eng. Trans. 

Kutzen, in the second Beylage to his 
treatise, Perikles als Staatsmnun (p. 
169-200), has collected and inserted a 
list of various characters of Perikles, 
from twenty different authors, English, 
Krench, and German. That of IV achs- 
mnth is the best of the collection— 


though even he appears to think that 
Perikles is to blame for having intro¬ 
duced a set of institutions which nono 
but himself could tvork well. 

8 Thucyd. ii. (io. perpiws t £r/- 
yetro. i. 144. 51 kd.v 8e Hr t efle \opev 
Sovvai Kajh. t hs £w0i)itas, iro\4pov 81 ovtc 
hp^opfv, hpxoptvovs Sc hp.uvovp.tda. 
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averted, the Peloponnesian war—that he steered his course in 
reference to that event with the long-sighted prudence of one who 
knew that the safety and the dignity of imperial Athens were 
essentially interwoven—we have no right to throw upon him the 
blame of sacrificing the landed proprietors of Attica. These 
proprietors might indeed be excused for complaining, where they 
suffered so ruinously. But the impartial historian, looking at the 
whole of the case, cannot admit their complaints as a ground for 
censuring the Athenian statesman. 

The relation of Athens to her allies, the weak point of her 
position, it was beyond the power of Peri kies seriously to amend ; 
probably also beyond his will, since the idea of political incorpora¬ 
tion, as well as that of providing a common and eqftal confederate 
bond sustained by effective federal authority, between different 
cities, was rarely entertained even by the best Greek minds. 1 We 
hear that lie tried to summon at Athens a congress of deputies 
from all cities of Greece, the allies of Athens included ; 2 but the 
scheme could not be brought to bear, in consequence of the 
reluctance, noway surprising, of the Peloponnesians. Practically, 
the allies were not badly treated during his administration : and 
if among the other bad consequences of the prolonged war, they as 
well as Athens and all other Greeks come to suffer more a^l more, 
this depends upon causes with which he is not chargeable, and upon 
proceedings which departed altogether from his w'ise and sober 
calculations. Taking him altogether, with bis powers of thought, 
speech, and action—his competence civil and military, in the 
council as well as in the field—bis vigorous and cultivated intellect, 
and bis comprehensive ideas of a community in pacific and many- 
sided development—bis incorruptible public morality, caution, anil 
firmness, in a, country where all those qualities were rare, and the 
union of them in the same individual of course much rarer—-we 
shall find him without a parallel throughout the whole course of 
Grecian liistory. 

Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness at Athens, 
operations of war naturally languished; while the enemies also, 
though more active, had but little success. A fleet of 100 triremes 
with 1000 hoplites onboard, was sent by the Lacedaemonians under 

1 Herodotus (i. 170) mentions tlmt fractional, municipalities— ras #AAay 

previous to the conquest of the twelve iroKias otKfOfxtvas fiijfiey ficrtroy vofilfecrdat 
Ionic cities in Asia by Croesus, Thales Kard-rrep tt Sf/yuoi ehv. It is remarkable 
had advised them to consolidate them- to observe that Herodotus himself be- 
selves all into one single city-govern- stows bis unqualified commendation on 
ment at Teos, mid to reduce the exist- this idea, 
ing cities to more demos or constituent, 2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. 
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Knemus to attack Zakynthus, "but accomplished nothing beyond 
devastation of the open parts of the island ; and then re- 0p „ aUon8 „ f 
turned home. And it was shortly after this, towards 


the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an 
attack upon the Amphilochian town called Argos, situated 
on the southern coast of the Gulf of Ambrakia ; which 
town, as has been recounted in the preceding chapter, 
had been wrestiul from them two years before by the 
Athenians under Phonnio and restored to the Amphilo- 
chians and Akarnanians. The Ambrakiots, as colonists 


prt'MMUC* of 
tbo. epidemic. 
Attack of the 
Ambrakiots 
on tlv Am 
phiUxhian 
Argos tlic 
A tijonlan 
I’botiiiio H 
sent with a 
squadron to 
Naupuktus. 


and allies of Corinth, were at the same time animated by active 
enmity to the Athenian influence in Akarnania, and by desire to 


regain the lost*towu of Argos. Procuring aid from the Cliaonians 
and some other Epirotic tribes, they marched against Argos, arid 
after laying waste the territory, endeavoured to take the town by 
assault, but were repulsed and obliged to retire. 1 This expedition 
appears to have impressed the Athenians with the necessity of a 
standing force to protect their interest in those parts ; so that in 


the autumn Phormio was sent with a squadron of twenty triremes 


to occupy Naupaktus (now inhabited by the Messenians) as a per¬ 
manent naval station, and to watch the entrance of the Corinthian 


Gulf. 2 .We shall find in the events of the succeeding year ample 
confirmation of this necessity. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime force 
to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their dim( , 
single privateers, especially the Mcgarian privateers from 
the harbour of Nisiea, were active in injuring her com- ''r 

° , ° nesiau pn- 

ifierce—and not merely the commerce of Athens, hut 

also that of other neutral Greeks, without scruple or moniiins put 

.. . . . . 1 A , to dtatl) all 

discrimination. Several merchantmen and fishing-vessels, iimirprisun- 
with a considerable number of prisoners, were thus cap- of™‘ 
tured.* Such prisoners as fell into the hands of the Lace- ''" Ur ‘ llh ' 
dmmonians,—even neutral Greeks as well as Athenians,—were all 


put to death, and their bodies cast into clefts of the mountains. 
In regard to the neutrals, this capture was piratical, and the 
slaughter unwarrantably cruel, judged even by the received 
practice of the Greeks, deficient as that %as on the score of 
humanity. But to dismiss these neutral prisoners, or to sell them 
as slaves, would have given publicity to a piratical capture and 


Tlmeyd. ii. 08. 137. Respecting the Laeedaimonian pri- 

- Thucyd. ii. 09. vateering (luring the t’eloponnesian war, 

3 Thueyd. iii. 51. compare Tbucyd. v. 115: compare also 

4 Thucyd. ii. 07-09; Hcrodol. vii. j Xenophon, Hellou. v. 1. 29. 
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provoked the neutral towns; so that the prisoners were probably 
slain as the best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing 
evidence. 1 

Some of these Peloponnesian privateers ranged as far as the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
shelter, and interrupted the trading-vessels from Phaselis and 
Phoenicia to Athens; to protect which the Athenians despatched 
in the course of the autumn a squadron of six triremes under 
Melesander. He was farther directed to ensure the collection of 
the ordinary tribute from Athenian subject-allies, and probably to 
raise such contributions as he could elsewhere. In the prosecution 
of this latter duty, he undertook an expedition from the sea-coast 
against one of the Lykian towns in the interior, buf his attack was 
repelled with loss, and he himself slain. 2 

An opportunity soon afforded itself to the Athenians of retali- 
iAcedamio- ating on Sparta for this cruel treatment of the maritime 
srized"™ ys prisoners. In execution of the idea projected at the 
I'crSoalfd* 0 commencement of the war, the Lacedaemonians sent 
i>y\.ue jv the- Aneristus and two others as envoys to Persia, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting from the Great King aids of money 
and troops against Athens; the dissensions among the Greeks thus 
gradually paving the way for him to regain his ascendency in the 
Aegean. Timagoras ofTcgea, together with an Argeian named 
Pollis without any formal mission from his city, and the Corinthian 
Aristeus, accompanied them. As the sea was in the power of 
Athens, they travelled overland through Thrace to the Hellespont. 
Aristeus, eager to leave nothing untried for the relief of Potidaca, 
prevailed upon them to make application to Sitalkes, king of the 
Odrysian Thracians. That prince was then in alliance with 

Athens, and his son Sadokus had even received the grant of 
Athenian citizenship. Yet the envoys thought it possible not only 
to detach him from the Athenian alliance, but even to obtain from 
him an army to act against the Athenians and raise the blockade 

1 Thucyd. ii. 67. Oi AaKetiatfidvioi merchantmen, off the coast of Ionia, in 
timjpi-ay, rvus i/uirdpovs ovs eA afiov ’A Bp- the ensuing year (Thucyd. iii. 112). Even 
yalcoy Kal rd>v £vp.fxdxt*>y this was considered extremely rigorous, 

Tie Aoirdwr) troy ttA eoyras unroKrelyayres and excited strong remonstrance; yet 
Kal is (pdpayyas icr&aAdyres. Udyras the mariners slain were not neutrals, 
7 dp Kar dpx&s rov iroAe/xov ol Auke- but belonged to the subject-allies of 
baifj.6yiot, Serovs A dfiotev iv rfj BaAdcrcp, Athens; moreover Alkidas was in his 

iroAe^iovs SiitpOetpoy, Kal robs juera flight, and obliged to make choice be- 
’AOrprnlav £ vp,voAepLOvvras Kal rov? fiptik tween killing his prisoners, or setting 
jued’ krepwv. them free. 

The Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas 2 Thucyd. ii. 69. 
slew all the prisoners taken on board 
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of Potidaea. On being refused, they lastly applied to him for a 
&ife escort to the banks of the Hellespont, in their way towards 
Persia. But Learchus and Ameiniades, then Athenian residents 
near the person of Sitalkes, had influence enough not only to cause 
rejection of these requests, but also to induce Sadokus, as a testi¬ 
mony of zeal in his new character of Athenian citizen, to assist 
them in seizing the persons of Aristeus and his companions in 
their journey through Thrace. Accordingly the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they were 
forthwith put to death, w'ithout trial or permission to speak—and 
their bodies cast into rocky chasms, as a reprisal for the captured 
seamen slain by the Lacedaemonians. 1 

Such revenge against Aristeus, the instigator of the revolt of 
Potidaea, relieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy; 


1 Thucyd. ii. 67. IV. Thirlwall (Hist. 
Greece, vol. iii. cli. JO. p. 3 JO) says that 
“the envoys were sacrificed chiefly to 
give a decent colour to the baseness ” of 
killing Aristeus, from whom the Athe¬ 
nians feared subsequent evil, in conse¬ 
quence of bis ability and active spirit. 
1 do not think this is fairly contained in 
the words of Thucydides. He puis in 
the foreground of Athenian motive, 
doubtless, fear from the future energy 
of Aristeus; but if that had been the 
only motive, the Athenians would pro¬ 
bably have slain him singly without the 
rest: they would hardly think it neces¬ 
sary to provide themselves with “any 
decent colour” in the way that 3)r. 
Thirl wall suggests. Thucydides names 
the special feeling of the Athenians 
against Aristeus (in my judgement), 
chiefly in order to explain the extreme 
haste of the Athenian sentence of exe¬ 
cution— av6r)fj.epov—aKpirovs , &c.: they 
were under the influence of combined 
motives—fear, revenge, retaliation. 

The envoys here slain were sons of 
Sperthies and Bulis, former Spartan 
heralds who had gone up to Xerxes at 
Susa to offer tlieir heads as atonement 
for the previous conduct of tlfH Spar¬ 
tans in killing the heralds of Darius. 
Xerxes dismissed Kieni unhurt,— so that 
the anger of Talthybius (the heroic pro¬ 
genitor of the family of heralds at 
Sparta) remained still unsatisfied : it 
was only satisfied by the death of 
their two sons now slain by the Athe¬ 
nians. *The fact that the two persons 
now slain were sons of those two (Sper¬ 
thies and Bulis) who had previously 
gone to Susa to tender their lives,—is 


spoken of as a “romantic anti tragical 
coincidence.” But there surely is very 
little to wonder at. The functions of 
herald at Sparta were the privilege of a 
particular gens or family: every herald 
therefore was ex officio the son of a he¬ 
rald. Now when the Lacedaemonians, 
at the beginning of this Peloponnesian 
war, were looking out for two members 
of the Heraldic Gens to send up to 
Susa, upon whom would they wo natu¬ 
rally fix as upon the sons of those two 
men who had been to Susa before ? 
These sons had doubtless heard their 
fathers talk a great deal about it—pro¬ 
bably with interest and satisfaction, 
since they derived great glory from the 
unaccepted offer of their lives in atone¬ 
ment. There was a particular reason 
why these two men should be taken, in 
preference to any other heralds, to fulfil 
this dangerous mission: and doubtless 
when they perished in it, the religious 
imagination of the Lacedaemonians would 
group all the series of events as consum¬ 
mation of the judgement inflicted by 
Talthybius in his anger (Hcrodot. vii. 
135 —Ksyovai AaKe8ai/j.6vioi). 

It appears that Aneristus, the herald 
here slain, had distinguished himself 
personally in that capture of fishermen 
on the coast of Peloponnesus by the 
Lacedaemonians, for which the Athe¬ 
nians were now retaliating (Herodot. vii. 
137). Though this passage of Hero¬ 
dotus is not clear, yet the sense here 
put upon it is the natural one—and 
clearer (in my judgement) than that 
which 0. Muller would propose instead? 
of it (Dorians, ii. p. 437 ). 
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and that blockaded city was now left to its fate. About midwinter 
it capitulated, after a blockade of two years, and aftef 
surrenJer of going through the extreme of suffering from famine to 
duige'nt capi- such a degree, that some of those who died were even 
granted by eaten by the survivors. In spite of such intolerable dis- 
generair™" tress, the Athenian generals, Xenophon son of Euripides 
and his two colleagues, admitted them to favourable terms of 
capitulation—allowing the whole population and the Corinthian 
allies to retire freely, with a specified sum of money per head, as 
well as with one garment for each man and two for each woman— 
so that they found shelter among the Chalkidic townships in the 
neighbourhood. These terms were singularly favourable, consider¬ 
ing the desperate state of the city, which must very soon have 
surrendered at discretion. But the hardships, even of the army 
without, in the cold of winter, were very severe, and they had 
become thoroughly tired both of the duration and the expense of 
the siege. The cost to Athens had been not less than 2000 
talents ; since the assailant force had never been lower than 3000 
hoplites, during the entire two years of the siege, and for a portion 
of the time considerably greater—each lioplite receiving two 
drachmas jeer diem. The Athenians at home, when they learnt the 
terms of the capitulation, were displeased with the generals for the 
indulgence shown,—since a little additional patience would have 
constrained the city to surrender at discretion; in which case the 
expense would have been partly made good by selling the prisoners 
as slaves—and Athenian vengeance probably gratified by putting 
the warriors to death. 1 A body of 1000 colonists were sent from 
Athens to occupy Potidsea and its vacant territory.* 

Two full years had now elapsed since the actual commencement, 
of war by the attack of the Thebans on Plataea. Yet the 
Peloponnesians had accomplished no part of what they 
expected. They had not rescued Potidaea, nor had their twice- 
repeated invasion, although assisted by the unexpected disasters 
arising from the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to any sufficient 
humiliation—though perhaps the envoy#which she had sent, during 
the foregoing summer with propositions for peace (contrary to the 
advice of Perikles) may have produced an impression that she 
could not hold out long. At the same time the Peloponnesian 
allies had on their side suffered little damage, since the ravages 

1 Thucyd. ii. 70; iii. 17. However, to command against the Chalkiciiuns in 
the displeasure of the Athenians against the ensuing year, 
the commanders cannot have been very 2 Diodor. xii. 46. 
serious, since Xenophon was appointed 
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inflicted by the Athenian fleet on their coast may have been nearly 
compensated by the booty which their invading troops gained in 
Attica. Probably by this time the public opinion in Greece had 
contracted an unhappy familiarity with the state of war, so that 
nothing but some decisive loss and humiliation on one side at least, 
if not on both, would suffice to terminate it. In this third spring, 
the Peloponnesians did not repeat their annual march into Attica 
—deterred, partly, we may suppose, by fear of the epidemic yet 
raging there—but still more, by the strong desire of the Thebans 
to take their revenge on Plat* a. 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith at the head 
of the confederate army. No sooner had he entered and 
begun to lay waste the territory, than the Platacan wnRArchM*- 

iii . a , , . nuts marches 

heralds came forth to arrest Ins hand, and accosted him t«. th» inv«. 
in the following terms :—“ Archidamus, and ye men of ticu. 
Lacedaunon, ye act wrong and in a manner neither worthy of 
yourselves nor of your fathers, in thus invading the ter- Kc , n „ u . 
ritory of Platan. For the Lacedamionian Pausanias son ffrSSftli” 
of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated Greece from the "'^‘'‘“",'”1 
Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks who stood 
forward to bear their share of the danger, offered vaiu - 
sacrifice to Zeus Eleutherius in the market-place of Platiea; and 
there, in presence of all the allies, assigned to the Plataeans their 
own city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none 
should invade them wrongfully or with a view to enslave them: 
should such invasion occur, the allies present, pledged themselves 
to stand forward with all their force, as protectors. While your 
fathers made to us this grant in consideration of our valour and 
forwardness in that perilous emergency, ye are now doing the 
precise contrary: ye are come along with our worst enemies the 
Thebans to enslave us. And we on our side now adjure you, 
calling to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as well as 
your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the oath by doing 
wrong to the Platacan territory, but to let us live on in that auto¬ 
nomy which Pausanias guaranteed.” 1 

W hereunto \ Archidamus replied—“Ye speak fairly, men of 
Plat.aca, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 
Remain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias granted, and help us 
to liberate those other Greeks, who, after having shared in the 
same dangers and sworn the same oath along with you, ha.ve now 
been enslaved by the Athenians. It is for their liberation and 
1 Tliueyd. ii. 71, 72. 
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that of the other Greeks that this formidable outfit of war has been 
brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, ye ought by rights, and 
we now invite you, to take active part in this object. But if ye 
canftot act thus, at least remain quiet, conformably to the summons 
which we have already sent to you. Enjoy your own territory, 
and remain neutral—receiving both parties as friends, but neither 
party for warlike purposes. With this we shall be satisfied.” 

The reply of Archidamus discloses by allusion a circumstance 
which the historian had not before directly mentioned ; that the 
Lacedaemonians had sent a formal summons to the Plataeans to 
renounce their alliance with Athens and remain neutral. At what 
time this took place,’ we know not, but it marks the peculiar senti¬ 
ment attaching to the town. But the Plataeans did not comply 
with the invitation thus repeated. The heralds, having returned 
for instructions into the city, brought back for answer, that com¬ 
pliance w r as impossible, without the consent of the Athenians, since 
their wives and families were now harboured at Athens: besides, 
if they should profess neutrality, and admit both parties as friends, 
the Thebans might again make an attempt to surprise their 
city. In reply to their scruples, Archidamus again addressed them 
—“Well then—hand over your city and houses to us Lacede¬ 
monians : mark out the boundaries of your territory: specify the 
number of your fruit-trees, and all your other property which 
admits of being numbered; and then retire whithersoever ye 
choose, as long as the war continues. As soon as it is over, we will 
restore to you all that we have received—in the interim we will 
hold it in trust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you such an 
allowance as shall suffice for your wants.” “ 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, that the 
general body of the Platmans were at first inclined to accept it, 
provided the Athenians would acquiesce. They obtained from 
Archidamus a truce long enough to enable them to send envoys 
to Athens. After communication with the Athenian assembly, 
the envoys returned to Plataea bearing the following answer— 
“ Men of Platan, the Athenians say they have never yet per¬ 
mitted you to be wronged since the alliance first began,—nor will 
they now betray you, but will help you to the best of their power. 
And they adjure you, by the oaths which .your fathers swore to 
them, not to depart in any way from the alliance.” 


1 This previous summons is again (iii. 68); Stdri rdv rt &K\ov xpA- 
a.lluded to afterwards, on occasion of v ov titfow SrjBev, &c. 
the slaughter of the Plateau prisoners 2 Thueyil. ii. 73, 74. 
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This message awakened in the bosoms of the Plaheans the full 
forge of ancient and tenacious sentiment. They resolved Th( , ,, la(a , ail3 
to maintain, at all cost, and even to the extreme of ruin, Sa mi'and 
if necessity shield require it, their union with Athens, cpdmmwl™ 
It was indeed impossible that they could do otherwise forot '- 
(considering the position of their wives and families) without the 
consent of the Athenians. Though we cannot wonder that the 
latter refused consent, we may yet remark, that, in their situation, 
a perfectly generous ally might well have granted it. For the 
forces of Platsea counted for little as a portion of the aggregate 
strength of Athens; nor could the Athenians possibly protect it 
against the superior land-force of their enemies. In fact, so hope¬ 
less was the attempt, that they never even tried, throughout the 
whole course of the long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Platasans w as proclaimed to Arehidamus 
hy word of mouth from the walls, since it was not Jnv , 
thought safe to send out any messenger. As soon as 5 * 4 * 35 ^ 
the Spartan prince heard the answer, he prepared for ‘"L'l g ffff „ r 
hostile operations,—apparently with very sincere re- t!, '‘ l ' lia,, ' :1 " s - 
luctance, attested in the following invocation emphatically pro¬ 
nounced :— 

“ Ye Gods and Heroes, who hold the Plata-an territory, be ye 
my witnesses, that we have not in the first instance wrongfully— 
not until these Plata-ans have first renounced the oaths binding on 
all of us—invaded this territory, in which our fathers defeated the 
Persians after prayers to you, and which ye granted as propitious 
for Greeks to fight, in : nor shall we commit wrong in what we 
may do farther, for we have taken pains to tender reasonable 
terms, but without success. Be ye now consenting parties: may 
those who are beginning the wrong receive punishment for it— 
may those who are aiming to inflict penalty righteously, obtain 
their object.” 

It was thus that Arehidamus, in language delivered probably 
under the w r alls, and within hearing of the citizens who manned 
them, endeavoured to conciliate the gods and heroes of that town 
which he was about to ruin and depopulate. The whole of this 
preliminary debate, 1 so strikingly and dramatically set forth hy 
Thucydides, illustrates the respectful reluctance with which the 
Lacedaunonians first brought themselves to assail this scene of the 
glories of their fathers. What deserves remark is, that their 
direct sentiment attaches itself, not at all to the Blakean people, 

1 Tliucyd. ii. 71-75. 


vor,. xv. 


x 
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but only to the Platman territory. It is purely local, though it 
becomes partially transferred to the people, as tenants of this spot, 
by secondary association. We see, indeed, that nothing but the 
long-standing antipathy of the Thebans induced Archidamus to 
undertake the enterprise; for the conquest of ITataea was of no 
avail towards the main objects of the war, though the exposed 
situation of the town caused it to be crushed between the two 
great contending forces in Greece. 

Archidamus now commenced the siege forthwith, in full hopes 
commence- that his numerous army, the entire strength of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, would soon capture a place, of no 
great size, and probably not very well fortified—yet 
defended by a resolute garrison of 400 native citizens, with eighty 
Athenians. 1 There was no one else in the town, except 110 female 
slaves for cooking. The fruit-trees, cut down in laying waste the 
cultivated land, sufficed to form a strong palisade all round the 
town, so as completely to enclose the inhabitants. Next, Archi¬ 
damus, having abundance of timber near at hand in the forests of 
Kitlueron, began to erect a mound against a portion of the town 
wall, so as to be able to scale it by an inclined plane, and thus 
take the place by assault. Wood, stones, and earth, were piled 
up in a vast heap—cross palings of wood being carried on each 
side of it, in parallel lines at right angles to the towm wall, for the 
purpose of keeping the loose mass of materials between them to¬ 
gether. For seventy days and as many nights did the army 
labour at this work, without any intermission, taking turns for 
food and repose; and through such unremitting assiduity, the 
mound approached near to the height of the town wall. But as 
it gradually mounted up, the Platajans were not idle on their side: 
they constructed an additional wall of wood* which they planted 
on the top of their own town wall so as to heighten the part in 
contact with the enemy’s mound; sustaining it by brickwork 
behind, for which the neighbouring houses furnished materials. 
Hides, raw as well as dressed, were suspended in front of it, in 
order to protect the workmen against missiles, and the wood-work • 
against fire-carrying arrows. 2 And as the besiegers still continued 
heaping up materials, to raise their mound to the height even of 
this recent addition, the Plataeans met them by breaking a hole in 
the lower part of their town wall, and pulling in the earth from 
the lower portion of the mound ; which then fell in at the top, 
and left a vacant space near the wall. This the besiegers filled 
1 Thucyd. iii. G8. s Tliucyd. ii, 75 . 
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up by letting down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled 
reeds, which could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, 
the Platseans dug a subterranean passage from the interior of their 
town to the ground immediately under the mound, and thus carried 
away unseen its earthy foundation; so that the besiegers saw their 
mound continually sinking down, in spite of fresh additions at the 
top—yet without knowing the reason. Nevertheless it was plain 
that these stratagems would be in the end ineffectual, and the 
Plataeans accordingly built a new portion of town wall in the 
interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound. The besiegers were thus 
deprived of all benefit from the mound, assuming it to be success¬ 
fully completed; since when they bad marched over it, there stood 
in front of them a new town wall requiring to be carried in like 
manner. 


Nor was this the only method of attack employed. Arcbidamus 
farther brought up battering engines, one of which , 

n 1 g ° . Operations of 

greatly shook and endangered the additional height of “"f 11 k :"“j u 
wall built by the Platmans against the mound; while 
others were brought to bear on different portions of the prop^t-'SK, and 
circuit of the town wall. Against these new assailants, resort to 5 
various means of defence were used. The defenders ’ l " 


on the walls let down ropes, got hold of the head of the approaching 
engine, and pulled it by main force out of the right line, either 
upwards or sideways; or they prepared heavy wooden beams 
on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron chains to two 
poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised and held aloft: so that at the proper moment 
when the battering machine approached the wall, the chain was 
suddenly let go, and the beam fell down with great violence 
directly upon the engine, breaking off its projecting beak. 1 
However rude these defensive processes may seem, they were 
found effective against the besiegers, who saw themselves, at the 
close of three months’ unavailing efforts, obliged to renounce 
■ the idea of taking the town in any other way than by the 
process of blockade and famine—a process alike tedious and 
costly. 2 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, however, they 
had recourse to one farther stratagem—that of trying to set the 


1 The various expedients, such as sieges, ime noticed and discussed in 
those here described, employed both ASneas T’oliorfeetio. e. .'13. seq. 
for oSence and defence in the ancient 8 Thucyd. ii. 7f>. 

x 2 
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town on fire. From the height of their mound, they threw down 
large quantities of fagots, partly into the space between the mound 
and the newly-built crescent wall—-partly, as far as they could 
reach, into other parts of the city: pitch and other combustibles 
were next added, and the whole mass set on fire. The confla¬ 
gration was tremendous, such as had never been before seen: 
a large portion of the town became unapproachable, and the whole 
of it narrowly escaped destruction. Nothing could have preserved 
it, had the wind been rather more favourable. There was indeed 
a further story of an opportune thunder-storm coming to extinguish 
the flames, which Thucydides does not seem to credit. 1 2 In spite 
of much partial damage, the town remained still defensible, and 
the spirit of the inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained no other resource except to build a wall 
Wait of cjr- of circumvallation round Platasa, and trust to the slow 
cumulation process of famine. The task was distributed in suitable 

built round 1 

riauM— fractions among the various confederate cities, and 

the place “ . 7 

completely completed about the middle of September, a little before 

beleaguered 1 . 1 . 

and a force the autumnal equinox.- I wo distinct walls were con¬ 
tain <he structed, with sixteen feet of intermediate space all 
covered in, so as to look like one very thick wall. There 
were moreover two ditches, out of which the bricks fur the wall 
had been taken—one on the inside towards Plata*.*!, and the other 
on the outside against any foreign relieving force. The interior 
covered space between the walls was intended to serve as perma¬ 
nent quarters for the troops left on guard, consisting half of 
Bosotians and half of Peloponnesians. 3 * * * 

At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of Pkit.va, 
the Athenians on their side despatched a force of 2000 hoplit.es 
and 200 horsemen to the Chalk idle peninsula, under Xenophon 


1 Thueyd. ii. 77. 

2 Thueyd. ii. 7S, koX {nucti ttuv tg- 

ycurro TTipl ’ApKTn'pirj tVi-roXav, &e., at 

the period of the year when the star 

Arcturnis rises immediately before sun¬ 

rise—that is, some time between the 

12th and 17th of September: see GdJ- 
ler’s note on the passage. Thucydides 
does not often give any fixed marks 
to discriminate the various periods of 
the year, as we find here done. The 
Greek months were all lunar months, 
or nominally so : the names of months, 
as well as the practice of intercalation 
to rectify the calendar, varied from city 
to city; so that if Thucydid&s had spe¬ 
cified the day of the Attic month Boe- I 


dromion (instead of specifying the rising 
of A returns) on which this work was 
finished, many of his readers would not 
have distinctly understood him. Hip- 
pokrates also, in indications of time for 
medical purposes, employs the appear¬ 
ance of Arcturus and other stars. 

J Thueyd. ii. 78; iii. 21. From this 
description of the double wall and 
covered quarters provided for what was 
foreknown as a long blockade, wu may 
understand the sullbrings of the Athe¬ 
nian troops (who probably had no double 
wall) in the two years’ blockade of I’o- 
tidiea—and their readiness to grant an 
easy capitulation to the besieged : see u 
few pages above. 
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son of Euripides (with two colleagues), the same who had granted 
so recently the capitulation of Potidaea. It was necessary Atn.nmn 
doubtless to convoy and establish the new colonists who 
were about to occupy the deserted site of Potidaea. cSkliiL 
Moreover, the general had acquired some knowledge 
of the position and parties of the Chalkidic towns, arid rcl,in '“- 
hoped to be able to act against them with effect, lie first invaded 
the territory belonging to the Bottuean town of Spartolus, not 
without hopes that the city itself would be betrayed to him by 
intelligences within. But this was prevented by the arrival of an 
additional force from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly peltasts. 
Such peltasts, a species of troops between heavy-armed and 
light-armed, furnished with a pelta (or light shield) and short 
spear or javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these 
Chalkidic Greeks, being equipped in a manner half Greek and 
half Thracian: we shall find them hereafter much improved and 
turned to account by some of the ablest Grecian generals. The 
Chalkidic hoplites are generally of inferior merit: on the other 
hand, their cavalry and their peltasts are very good. In the action 
which now took place under the walls of Spartolus, the Athenian 
hoplites defeated those of the enemy, but their cavalry and their 
light troops were completely worsted by the Chalkidic. These 
latter, still farther strengthened by the arrival of fresh peltasts from 
Olynthus, ventured even to attack the Athenian hoplites, who 
thought it prudent to fell back upon the two companies left 
in reserve to guard the baggage. During this retreat they were 
harassed by the Chalkidic horse and light-armed, who retired when 
the Athenians turned upon them, hut attacked them on all 
sides when on their march, and employed missiles so effectively 
that the retreating hoplites could no longer maintain a steady order, 
but took to flight and sought refuge at Potidaea. Four hundred 
and thirty hoplites, near one-fourth of the whole force, together 
with all three generals, perished in this defeat, while the expedition 
returned in dishonour to Athens. 1 

In the western parts of Greece, the arms of Athens and her 
allies were mitre successful. The Ambrakiots, exaspo- operations on 
rated by their repulse from the Amphilochian Argos, aLtoS? 
during the preceding year, had been induced to conceive Sck 
new and larger plans of aggression against both the mndani 
Akarnanians and Athenians. In concert with their 
mother-city Corinth, where they obtained warm support, 
they prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to take part in lopoimesiims. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 79. 
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a simultaneous attack of Akarnania, by land as well as by sea, 
which would prevent the Akarnanians from concentrating their 
forces in any one point, and would put each of their townships 
upon an isolated self-defence; so that all of them might be 
overpowered in succession, and detached, together with Kephal- 
lenia and Zakynthus (Zante), from the Athenian alliance. The 
fleet of Phormio at Naupaktus, consisting only of twenty triremes, 
was accounted incompetent to cope with a Peloponnesian fleet 
such as might be fitted out at Corinth. There was even some 
hope that the important station at Nanpaktus might itself be 
taken, so as to expel the Athenians completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more com- 
Aasombioge prehensive than anything which the war had yet afforded. 
bmMot^e- The land-force of the Ambrakiots, together with their 
neighbours and fellow-colonists the Leukadians and 
“tons o^Kpi- Anaktorians, assembled near their own city ; while their 
rols - maritime force whs collected at Leukas, on the Akar- 
nanian coast. The force at Anibrakia was joined, not only 
by Knemus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, with 1000 Peloponnesian 
hoplites, who found means to cross over from Peloponnesus, 
eluding the vigilance of Phormio—but also l>y a numerous body of 
Epirotic and Macedonian auxiliaries, collected even from the 
distant and northernmost tribes. A thousand Chaonians were 
present, under the command of Photyus and Nikanor, two annual 
chiefs chosen from the regal gens. Neither this tribe, nor the 
Thesprotians who came along with them, acknowledged any 
hereditary king. The Molossians and Atintanes, who also joined 
the force, were under Sabylinthus, regent on behalf of the young 
prince Tharypas. There came, besides, the Parausei, from the 
banks of the river Abus, under their king Oroedus, together with 
1000 Orestm, a tribe rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by then- 
king Antiochus. Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in 
alliance with Athens, sent 1000 of Ifis Macedonian subjects, who 
however arrived too late to be of any use. 1 Tliis large and diverse 
body of Epirotic invaders, a new phenomenon ‘in Grecian history, 
and got together doubtless by the hopes of plunder, proves the 
extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of 
Ambrakia—a city destined to become in later days the capital 
of the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. 

It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth 
should join that already assembled at Leukas, and act upon the 
coast of Akarnania at the same time that the land-force marched 

1 Tliucyd. ii. 80. 
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into that territory. But Knernus, finding the land-force united 
and ready near Ambrakia, deemed it unnecessary to Th-ym^ch 
await the fleet from Corinth, and marched straight into Akammimn e 
Akarnania, through Limnuaa, a frontier village territory straws, 
belonging to the Amphilochian Argos. He directed his march 
upon Stratus—an interior town, the chief place in Akarnania—the 
capture of which would be likely to carry with it the surrender 
of the rest; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the 
presence of the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body of 
invaders on their frontier, did not dare to leave their own separate 
homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its own citizens. Nor 
was Phormio, though they sent an urgent message to him, in any 
condition to help them; since he could not leave Naupaktus 
unguarded, when the large fleet from Corinth was known to be 
approaching. Under such circumstances, Knernus and his army 
indulged confident hopes of overpowering Stratus without difficulty. 
They marched in three divisions: the Epirots in the centre—the 
Leukadians and Anaktorians on the right—the Peloponnesians 
and Ambrakiots, together with Knernus himself, on the left. 
So little expectation was entertained of resistance, that these three 
divisions took no pains to keep near, or eveji in sight o%mch other. 
Both the Greek divisions, indeed, maintained a good order of 
march, and kept proper scouts on the look out; but the Epirots 
advanced without any care or order; especially the Chaonians, 
who formed the van. These men, accounted the most warlike 
of all the Epirotic tribes, were so full of conceit and rashness, that 
when they approached near to Stratus, they would not halt 
to encamp and alsail the place conjointly with the Greeks; 
hut marched along with the other Epirots right forward to 
the town, intending to attack it single-handed, and confident that 
they should carry it at the first assault before the Greeks came up, 
so that the entire glory would be theirs. The Stratians of 

watched and profited by this imprudence. Planting defeat <md 
ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the army. 
Epirots to approach without, suspicion near to the gates, they then 
suddenly sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in ambus¬ 
cade rose upland assailed them at the same time The Chaonians 
who formed the van, thus completely surprised, were routed with 
great slaughter; while the other Epirots fled, after but little 
resistance. So much bad they hurried forward in advance of their 
Greek allies, that neither the right nor the left division were 
aware of the battle, until the flying barbarians, hotly pursued 
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by the Akarnanians, made it known to them. The two divisions 
th^p joined, protected the fugitives, and restrained farther pursuit— 
the Stratians declining to come to hand-combat with them until 
the other Akarnanians should arrive. They seriously annoyed 
the forces of Knemus, however, by distant slinging, in which the 
Akarnanians were pre-eminently skilful. Knemus did not choose 
to persist in his attack under such discouraging circumstances. As 
soon as night arrived, so that there was no longer any fear of 
slingers, he retreated to the river Anapus, a distance of between 
nine and ten miles. Well-aware that the news of the victory 
would attract other Akarnanian forces immediately to the aid 
of Stratus, lie took advantage of the arrival of his own Akarnanian 
allies from (Eniadas (the only town in the country which was 

attached to the Lacedaemonian interest) and sought shelter near 

their city. From thence his troops dispersed, and returned to their 
respective homes . 1 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth, which had 
The !>[„,, on- l )ecl1 destined to cooperate with Knemus off the coast, of 
rn'm;in,fleet Akarnania, had found difficulties in its passage alike 
Corinth to unexpected and insuperable. Musterinn fortv-seven 
movement* triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, and other places, with 

man rhomiio a body of soldiers on board and with accompanying 

to oppose it. ^ . ip n / i 

store-vessels—it departed from the harbour ot Corinth 
and made its way along the northern coast of A chain. Its 
commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his twenty 
ships at Naupaktus, never imagined that he would venture to 
attack a number so greatly superior. The triremes were accord¬ 
ingly fitted out more as transports for numcrofis soldiers than with 
any view to naval combat—and with little attention to the choice 
of skilful rowers . 2 

Except in the combat near Korkyra, and there only partially— 
the Peloponnesians had never yet made actual trial of Athenian 
maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached. Themselves retaining the old unimproved mode of 
fighting and of working ships at sea, they had no practical idea of 
the degree to which it had been superseded by Athenian training. 
Among the Athenians, on the contrary, not only the seamen gene¬ 
rally had a confirmed feeling of their own superiority—but 
Phormio especially, the ablest of all their captains, always familiar- 

1 Tliuoytl. ii. 82 j Diodor. xii. 48. aautrvi/t : compare the speech of KnG- 

2 Thuoyd. ii. 88. oi x M mv/ux- mils, c. 87. The unskilfuliiesa of the 
xlur, aKKa mpaTiaTiKanepoy irapaxKtv- rowers is noticed (c. 84). 
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ised his men with the conviction, that no Peloponnesian fleet, he its 
number ever so great, could possibly contend against them with 
success . 1 * * * V Accordingly the Corinthian admirals, Machaon and his 
two colleagues, were surprised to observe that Phormio with 
his small Athenian squadron, instead of keeping safe in Naupaktus, 
was moving in parallel line with them and watching their progress 
untir they should get out of the Corinthian Gulf into the more 
open sea. Having advanced along the northern coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus as far as Patnc in Achaia, they then altered their course, 
and bore to the north-west in order to cross over towards the 
Aftolian coast, in their way to Akarnania. In doing this, how¬ 
ever, they perceived that Phormio was bearing down upon them 
from Chaikis and the month of the river Euenus ; and they now 
discovered for the first time that he w;is going to attack them. 
Disconcerted by the incident, and not inclined for a naval combat 
in the wide and open sea, they altered their plan of passage, 
returned to the coast of Peloponnesus, and brought to for the 
night at some point near to Ilhium, the narrowest breadth of the 
strait. Their bringing to was a mere feint intended to deceive 
Phormio and induce him to go back for the night to his own coast: 
for during the course of the night, they left their station, and tried 
to get across the breadth of the Gulf, where it was near the strait 
and comparatively narrow, before Phormio could come down upon 
them. And if the Athenian captain had really gone back to take 
night-station on his own coast, they would probably have got 
across to the AEtolian or northern coast without any molestation 
in the wide sea. But he watched their movements closely, kept 
the sea all night, and was thus enabled to attack them in mid- 
channel, even during the shorter passage near the strait, at the 
first dawn of morning. a On seeing his approach, the Corinthian 

1 Thucyd. ii. 88. wpirepov pin yap the latter. Compare what is told re- 

del auTols ?Aeye (Phormio) teal speeting the Syracusan Hennokrates, 

Trpovap*ffKfva£e ras yvwpas, as ouSer Xenuph. Hellen. i. 1, 30. 
oAtois TrAfiSos vtuy rocrovroy, t)y Iniirkiri, 3 Thucyd. ii. 88. ’EireiSj) pivrni olvtl - 

i),T£ oAy uiropeverfov ttvroTs £&rl- koli ot irupairktoyrds re twpuv avrods (that is, 
irTpaTi&rui 4 k trokkov 4v trpimy avroTs when the Corinthians saw- the Athenian 

V d^lwffiv raVTTiv flkdiiparay, u p 5 f V a ships) 7rapd ypv <upaiy icopi(optywv, /cal 4k 
uxkov ’kQi)va1oi Arrej II t A o- Uarpay rps ’ Avoids 7r pbs r^v avrnrepas 
iroyyrirriwv y t>.p y uir o x<v p y- tfweipoy SiaPakkdyrwy M ’Aica pvavlas 

This passage is not only remarkable w reTSoy rods 'ABr/yalovs djrA tt)s Xdkju- 
as it conveys the striking persuasion 5os ko! toC Eviji/oo rtorapov Trpomrkfoyras 
entertained by the Athenians of their opitri, ical oi* tkaBov yuKros 
own naval superiority, but also as it vtpappiadpevot, ourai dyaynd- 
discloses the frank and intimate com- (oyrai vavpax^y Hard peirov rby ■nopBpiv. 
munieatiou between the Athenian cap- There is considerable difficulty in 
tain and his seamen—so strongly per- clearly understanding what was here 
vading and determining the feelings of done, especially what is meant by the 
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admirals ranged their triremes in a circle with the prows outward 
■—like the spokes of a wheel. The circle was made as large 


words ovk l\a8ov vvKrbs vQApfuaifievot, 
which words the Scholiast construed as 
if the nominative case to tKa&ov were at 
’A BitvaZoi, whereas the natural structure 
of the sentence, as well as the probabi¬ 
lities of fact, lead the best commenta¬ 
tors to consider ol Xle\ovovvfi<rtoi sis the 
nominative case to that verb. The re¬ 
mark of the Scholiast, however, shows 
us, that the difficulty of understanding 
the sentence dates from ancient times. 

Dr. Arnold (whose explanation is 
adopted by I’oppo and (Toller) says, 
“The two fleets were moving parallel 
to one another along the opposite shores 
of the Corinthian Gulf. But even when 
they had sailed out of the strait at Rlii- 
uru, the opposite shores were still so 
near, that the Peloponnesians hoped to 
cross over without opposition, if they 
could so far deceive the Athenians as 
to the spot where they brought to for 
the night, as to induce them either to 
stop too soon, or to advance too far, 
that they might not bo exactly opposite 
to them to intercept the passage. If 
they could lead the Athenians to think 
that they meant to advance in the night, 
beyond Patrte, the Athenian fleet was 
likely to continue its own course along 
the northern shore, to be ready to inter¬ 
cept them when they should endeavour 
to run across to Acarnauin. But the 
Athenians, aware that they had stopped 
atPatrse, stopped themselves atChalkis, 
instead of proceeding farther to the 
westward; and thus were so nearly op¬ 
posite to them, that the Peloponnesians 
had not time to get more than half way 
across, before they found themselves 
encountered by their watchful enemy.” 

This explanation seems to me not 
satisfactory, nor does it take account 
of all the facts of the case. The first 
belief of the Peloponnesians was, that 
Pbormio would not dare to attack them 
at all; accordingly, having arrived at 
Paten, they stretched from thence across 
the Gulf to the mouth of the Euenus— 
the natural way of proceeding according 
to ancient navigation—going in the di¬ 
rection of Akamauia (<brl ’Ako pvaelas). 
While they were thus stretching across, 
they peroeived Phormio bearing down 
upon them from the Euenus; this was 
a surprise to them; and as they wished 
to avoid a battle in the mid-channel, 
they desisted from proceeding farther 
that day, in hopes to be able to deceive 


Phormio in respect of their night-sta¬ 
tion. They made a feint of taking 
night-station on the shore between Pa- 
tee and Ilbium, near the narrow part of 
the strait; but, in reality, tlieyjjjfslip¬ 
ped anchor and put to sea during the 
night" (as Mr. Bioomfield says), in 
hopes of getting across the shorter pas¬ 
sage under favour of darkness, jjefora 
Phormio could come upon them. That 
they must have done this is proved by 
the fact, that the subsequent battle was 
fought on the morrow in the mid-channel 
mv/ little after daybreak (we learn this 
from what ThucydidSs says about the 
gulf-breeze, for which Phormio waited 
before he would commence his attack — 
''nrffj avay-lvwv T€ 7T./Vf7T‘Aei, na 1 Tlo-fiei 
yiyvt<r$ai in 1 t )} v ew). If Phormio 
hud returned to Chalkis, they would 
probably have succeeded; but he must 
have kept the sea all night, which would 
lie the natural proceeding of a vigilant 
captain determined not to let the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians get across without fighting; 
so that lie was upon them in the mid- 
channel immediately after day broke. 

Putting all the statements of Thucy¬ 
dides together, we may be convinced 
that this is tiie way in which the facts 
occurred. But of the precise sense of 
\>^>opy.ardytvoi, I confess I do not feel 
certain: Haaek says it means “clam 
nppoliere ad Httns,’’ but here, I think, 
that sense will not do: for the Pelopon¬ 
nesians did uot wish, and could indeed 
hardly hope, to conceal from Phormio 
the spot where they brought to for tho 
night, and to make him suppose that 
they brought to at .some point of the 
shore west of Patras, when in reality 
they passed the night in Patne — which 
is what Dr. Arnold supposes. The 
shore west of Patrse makes a bend to 
the south-west (forming the Gulf of 
Patras), so that the distance from the 
northern (or iEtolian and Akamanian) 
side of the Gulf becomes for a consider¬ 
able time longer and longer, and the 
Peloponnesians would thus impose upon 
themselves a longer crossing, increasing 
the difficulty of getting over without 
a battle. But b^opiturdfieyoi may rea¬ 
sonably be supposed to mean (especially 
in conjunction with obic (feaSov) “taking 
up a simulated or Imperfect night-sta¬ 
tion,” in which they did not really in¬ 
tend to stay all nignt, and which could 
be quitted at short notice and with ease. 





Gbote's Greece, VoL IV. p. 315. 
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a* it could be without leaving opportunity to the Athenian 
assailing ships to practise the manoeuvre of the diekplus , 1 and 
the interior space was sufficient not merely for the store-vessels, 
b«t also for five chosen triremes, who were kept as a reserve 
to dart out when required through the intervals between the outer 
triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly after day¬ 
break by Fhormio, who bore down upon them with his N v#l 
slung in single file, all admirable sailers, and his own ship , 

leading: all being strictly lorbnlden to attack until he u>« I’wopon- 

iii* , . . J , T v . „ , , , nesian fleet— 

should give the signal, lie rowed swiftly round the bis complete 

Peloponnesian circle, nearing the prows of their ships as 
closely as he could, and making constant semblance of being about 
to come to blows. Partly from the intimidating effect of this 
manoeuvre, altogether novel to the Peloponnesians—partly from 
the natural difficulty, well-known to Phormio, of keeping every 
ship in its exact stationary position—the order of the circle, both 
within and without, presently became disturbed. It was not long 
before a new ally came to bis aid, on which he calculated, 


The proposition t'/irt in composition 
would thus have the sense not of secraci/ 
(clam), but of sham-performance, or of 
mere going through the forms of an act 
for the purpose of making a false im¬ 
pression (like {nrtxpfpeiv, XenopU. Hell, 
iv. 72). Mr. Bloomfield proposes cuu- 
jecturally d^op/uffd/ieroi, meaning “that 
the Peloponnesians slipped their anchors 
in the night:” 1 place no faith in the 
conjecture, but I believe him to be 
quite right in supposing, that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians did actually slip their anchors 
in the night. 

Another point remains to be adverted 
to. Tho battle took place k ari ufaov 
■rbv Trop$fi6v. Now we need not under¬ 
stand this expression to allude to the 
narrowest part of the sea, or tho strait, 
strictly and precisely; that is the line 
of seven stadia between Rhium and .An- 
tirrhium. But I think we must under¬ 
stand it to mean a portion of sea not 
far westward of tho strait, where the 
breadth, though^ greater than that of 
“the strait itself, is yet not so great as it 
becomes in the line drawn northward 
from Patrse. We cannot understand 
iropSpbs (as Mr. Bloomfield and Poppo do 
—see the note of the latter on the 
Scholia) to mean trajcctus simply—that 
is to say, the passage across evon tho 
widest portion of tho Gulf of Patras: 


nor docs tho passage cited out of e. Bl> 
require us so to understand it. XlupSphs 
in Thucydides means a strait, or narrow 
crossing of sea, and Poppo himself ad¬ 
mits that Thucydides always uses it so: 
nor would it be reasonable to believo 
that lie would call the line of sea across 
the Gulf, from Patra; to the mouth of 
the Euenus, a xopflyads. See the note of 
Giiller on this point. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 8U. pii SiSovTfs Bisk- 
irXmir. The great object of the fast¬ 
sailing Athenian trireme was, to drive 
its beak against soma weak part of the 
adversary’s ship; the stern, the side, or 
the oars—not against the beak, which 
was strongly constructed as weli for 
defence as for offence. The Athenian 
therefore, rowing through the intervals 
of the adversary’s line, and thus getting 
in their rear, turned rapidly, and got 
the opportunity, before the ship of the 
adversary could change its position, of 
striking it either in the stern or some 
weak port. Such a manoeuvre was called 
the j&lfplus. The success of it of course 
depended upon the extreme rapidity and 
precision of the movements of the Athe¬ 
nian vessel, so superior in this respect 
to its adversary, not only in the better 
construction of the. ship, but the excel¬ 
lence of rowers and steersmen. 
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postponing his actual attack until this favourable incident occurred. 
The strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, always wont to 
begin shortly after daybreak, came down upon the Peloponnesian 
fleet with its usual vehemence, at a moment when the steadiness of 
their order was already somewhat giving way; and forced their' 
ships more than ever out of proper relation one to the other. The 
triremes began to run foul of each other, or became entangled 
with the store-vessels: so that in every ship the men on board were 
obliged to keep pushing off their neighbours on each side with 
poles—not without loud clamour and mutual reproaches, which 
prevented both the orders of the captain, and the cheering sound 
or song whereby the keleustes animated the rowers and kept them 
to time, from being audible. Moreover, the fresh breeze had 
occasioned such a swell, that these rowers, unskilful under all 
circumstances, could not get their oars clear of the water, and the 
pilots thus lost command over their vessels.' The critical moment 

1 Soo Dr. Arnold’s note upon this ! were most hardly worked and most 
passage of Thucydides, respecting the ] highly paid. What the length of the 
Jveleustds and his functions: to the pas- oars was, belonging to either tier, wo do 
sages which he indicates as reference, 1 not know'; but some of the supplement- 
will two more of l’lautus, Mercat. ary oars appear to havo been .about tif- 

iv. 2, " and Asinaria, in. 1, 15. j teen feet in length. 

When we conceive the structure of : What is here stated, appears to be 
an aucient trireme, we shall at once see, pretty well ascertained, chiefly from the 
first, how essential the keleustes was, to inscriptions discovered at Athens a few 
keep the rowers in harmonious action— years ago, so lull of information respect- 
next, how immense the difference must iug the Athenian marine,—and from 
havo been between practised and im- the instructive commentary appended 
practised rowers. The trireme had, in 1 to these inscriptions by M. lloeekh, 
all, 170 rowers, distributed into three | Seewesen der Atkener, ch. ix. p. 94, 
tiers. The upper tier, called Tbranitye, 104, 115. But there is a great deal still 
were sixty-two in number, or thirty-one respecting the equipment of an ancient 
on each side: the middle tier, or Zygit®, trireme unascertained and disputed, 
as well as the lowest tier, or Thalamitce, Now there was nothing but the voice 
were each fifty-four in number, ortwonty- of the keleustes to keep these 170 rowers 
seven on each side. Besides these, there all to good time with their strokes, 
were belonging to each trireme a certain With oars of different length, and so 
number, seemingly about thirty, of sup- , many rowers, this must have been no 
plumentary oars (/cwirai ircpirsai), ta»be ■ easy matter; and apparently quite un¬ 
used by the epibattc, or soldiers serving j possible, unless the rowers were trained 
on board, in case of rowers being killed, j to act together. The difference between 
or oars broken. Each tier of rowers j those who were so trained and those 
wag distributed along the whole length who were not, must havo been immense, 
of the vessel, from heat! to stern, or at (Compare Xenophon, (Economic, viii. 
least along the greater part of it; but 8.) We may imagine the difference be- 
tbo seats of the higher tiers wore not twoon the ships of l’hormio and thosg 
placed in the exact perpendicular line of his enemies, and the difficulty of the 
above the lower. Of course the oars of latter in contending with the swell of 
the thranitie, or uppermost tier, were the sea —when we read this description 
the longest: those of the thalainitae, or of the ancient trireme, 
lowest tier, the shortest: those of the About 200 men, that is to say, 170 

v. ygita;, of a length between the two. rowers and thirty supernumeraries. 
Each oar was rowed only by one man. j mostly epiliatar. or hoplites serving on 
The thranitiE, as having the longest oar*, i hoard, besides the pilot, the man at the 
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was now come, and Phormio gave the signal for attack. lie first 
drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s ships—his 
comrades next assailed others with equal success—so that the 
Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted hardly any 
resistance, but broke their order and sought safety in flight. 
They fled partly to Patrae, partly to Dyme, in Achaia, pursued by 
the Athenians; who with scarcely the loss of a man, captured 
twelve triremes—carried away almost the entire crews,—and sailed 
otf with them to Molykreium or Antirrhium, the northern cape 
at the narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, opposite to the 
corresponding cape called Rhium in Achaia. Having erected 
at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, dedicating one of the 
captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned to Naupaktus; while 
lie Peloponnesian ships sailed along the shore from Paine to 
Kyllene, the principal port in the territory of Elis. They were 
here soon afterwards joined by Knemus, who passed over with his 
squadron from Lenkas . 1 # 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details—the 
repulse of Knemus and his army from Stratus, and the reflections 
defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet by Phormio—afford two defeats 
ground for some interesting remarks. The first of the pun^laiis. 
two displays the great inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks— 
and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks—in the qua¬ 
lities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of cooperation for 
a joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated 
into childish rashness, so that they despise even the commonest pre¬ 
cautions either in march or attack ; while the Greek divisions on 
their right and on their left are never so elate as to omit either. 
If, on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority of Greeks 
over Epirots involuntarily breaking out—so in the sea-fight we arc 
no less impressed with the astonishing superiority of the Athenians 
over their opponents; a superiority, indeed, noway inherent, such 
as that of Greeks over Epirots, but depending in this ease on pre¬ 
vious toil, training, and inventive talent, on the one side, compared 

uliip’s bow, the koloustes, &c., probably The Venetian galleys in the thirteenth 
some half-dozen officers — formed the century were manned by about the same 
crew of a trireme: compare Herodot. number of men. “ Los galbres Vdnitiens 
v.iii. 17; vii. 18i\—where he calculates du couvoi de Flandre devaient etro mou- 
the thirty epibatse over and ubovo the t<5es par deux cent homines litres, dont 
i!U0. Dr. Arnold thinks that at the ISO rameurs, et 12 archers. Les arcs ou 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the balistea furent presorits en 1003 pour 
epibatffi oil board an Athenian trireme toutes los galores de commerce armces ” 
were no more than ten ; but this seems (Dapping, Histoire du Commerce outre 
not quite made out: see his note on le T.evant et 1'Europe, vol. i. p. 163). 
Thueyd. iii. 9f«. 1 Thucyd. ii. 84. 
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with neglect and old-fashioned routine on the other. Nowhere 
does the extraordinary value of that seamanship, which the Athe¬ 
nians had been gaining by years of improved practice, stand so 
clearly marked as in these first battles of Phormio. It gradually 
becomes less conspicuous as we advance in the war, since the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians improve, learning seamanship as the Russians under 
Peter the Great learnt the art of war from the Swedes under 
Charles XII.—while the Athenian triremes and their crews seem 
to become less choice and effective, even before the terrible dis¬ 
aster at Syracuse; and are irreparably deteriorated after that mis¬ 
fortune. 

To none did the circumstances of this memorable sea-fight seem 
indignation s0 incomprehensible as to the Lacedaemonians. They had 
dLnimdaiir * iearc i indeed of the seamanship of Athens, but had nev«P 
at tho late felt it, and could not understand what it meant: so that 

naval defeat / # ■ 

tjiey collect they imputed the defeat to nothing hut disgraceful cow- 

a larger * * o ~ 

Heet under ardice, and sent indignant orders to Knemus at Kylene, 
net ..gainst to take the command, equip a larger and better neet, and 
repair the dishonour. Three Spartan commissioners— 
Brasidas, Timokrates, and Lykophron—were sent down to assist 
him their advice and exertions in calling together naval con¬ 
tingents from the different allied cities. By this means, under the 
general resentment occasioned by the recent defeat, a large fleet 
of seventy-seven triremes was speedily mustered at Pan or mus,—a 
harbour of Achaia near to the promontory of llhium and immedi¬ 
ately within the interior gulf. A land-force was also collected at 
the same place ashore, to aid the operations of the fleet. 

Such preparations did not escape the vigilance of Phormio, who 
transmitted to Athens news of his victory, at the same time urgently 
soliciting reinforcements to contend with the increasing strength 
of the enemy. The Athenians immediately sent twenty fresh ships 
to join him. Yet they were induced by the instances of a Kretan 
named Nikias, their proxeuus at Gortyn, to allow him to take the 
ships first to Krete, on the faith of his promise to reduce the hostile 
town of Kydonia. He had made this promise as a private favour 
to the inhabitants of Polichna, border enemies of Kydonia; but 
when the fleet arrived he was unable to fulfil it: nothing was effected 
except ravage of the Kydonian lands, and the fleet was long pre¬ 
vented by adverse winds and weather from getting away.’ This 
ill-advised diversion of the fleet from its straight course to join 
Phormio is a proof how much ^ie counsels of Athens were beginning 

1 Tlmcyd. ii. 85. 
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to suffer from the loss of Perikles, who was just now in his last 
illness and died shortly afterwards. That liability to be seduced 
by novel enterprises and projects of acquisition, against which he 
so emphatically warned his countrymen, 1 was even now beginning 
to manifest its disastrous consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio found him¬ 
self, with no more than his original twenty triremes, op- inferior 

7 ^ ” * ' * numbers of 

posed to the vastly increased forces of the enemy— riiunnio— 
seventy-seven triremes with a large force on land to back ceuvring. 
them: the latter no mean help in ancient warfare. He took up 
his station near the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Rhium as 
it was called—the northern headland, opposite to the other head¬ 
land also called Rhium, on the coast of Achaia. The line between 
these two capes, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, forms 
the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The Messenian force from 
Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But he kept on the 
outside of the Gulf, anxious^to fight in a large and open breadth 
of sea, which was essential to Athenian manoeuvring; while his 
adversaries on their side remained on the inside of the Achaic capo, 
from the corresponding reason—feeling that to them the narrow 
sea was advantageous, as making the naval battle like to agland 
battle, effacing all superiority of nautical skill. 2 If we revert hack 
to the occasion of the battle of Salamis, we find that narrowness of 
space was at that time accounted the best of all protection for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete 
change of feeling, occasioned by the system of manoeuvring intro¬ 
duced since that period in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of 
sea-room is now not less coveted by Phormio than dreaded f>y his 
enemies. The improved practice of Athens had introduced a revo¬ 
lution in naval warfare. 

For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were drawn 
out against each other—Phormio trying to entice the Thn 1>e ' 0 - 

0 J pounesion 

Peloponnesians to the outside of the Gulf, while they on {*<*< ,nra ' 8 

. 1 . . . I’bormio to 

their side did what they could to bring him within it.* { a buttle on 
1 o him, every day s postponement was gain, since it gave coast 
him a new'chance of his reinforcements arriving: for that nisposi- 
very reason, t^e 1 eloponnesian commanders were eager harangues 
to accelerate an action, and at length resorted to a well- Saei 1 

1 Thucyd. i. 144. no A A a 5« icai <*xAAa rjpwy apaprlas ras raiv iVateriW Sia- 

is iXrelSa rov irepiicreaffai, hv iBeXitre volas. 
apx’fif ft M imKTurrSai HpairoKepavrres, Thucyd. ii. 8(5-6U; compare vii. 36- 

ita) kiMvovs aiiSaipirous pit rparrriBe- 49 “ 
aOaf paXXov y&p Tretyi&Ttpai ras oiKtias 3 Thucyd. ii. 86. 
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laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of immense numerical 
superiority, such was the discouragement and reluctance prevailing 
among their seamen—many of whom had been actual sufferers in 
the recent defeat—that Knemus and Brasidas had to employ em¬ 
phatic exhortations. They insisted on the favourable prospect 
before them—pointing out that the late battle had been lost only 
by mismanagement and imprudence, which would be for the future 
corrected—and appealing to the inherent bravery of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian warrior. They concluded by a hint, that while those who 
behaved well in the coming battle would receive due honour, the 
laggards would assuredly be punished: 1 a topic rarely touched upon 
by ancient generals in their harangues on the eve of battle, and 
demonstrating conspicuously the reluctance of many of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian seamen, who had been brought to this second engagement 
chiefly by the ascendency and strenuous commands of Sparta. To 
such reluctance Phormio pointedly alluded, in the encouraging ex¬ 
hortations which he on his side addressed to his men: for they too, 
in spite of their habitual confidence at sea, strengthened by the 
recent victory, were dispirited by the smallness of their numbers. 
He reminded them of their long practice and rational conviction of 
superiority at sea, such as n§ augmentation of numbers, especially 
with an enemy conscious of his own weakness, could overbalance. 
He called upon them to show' their habitual discipline and quick 
apprehension of orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle 2 —useful in 
all matters of war, and essential to the proper conduct of a sea- 
fight^ The idea of entire silence on board the Athenian ships 
while a sea-fight was going on, is not only striking as a feature in 
the picture, but is also one of the most powerful evidences of the 
force of self-control and military habits among these citizen-seamen. 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet off Pariormus 
Hattie near was within the strait, hut nearly fronting the breadth of 
Naupaktiw. —opposite to Phormio who lay on the outer side of the 
strait, as well as off the opposite cape: in the Peloponnesian line, 
therefore, the right wing occupied the north or north-east side to¬ 
wards Naupaktus. Knemus and Brasidas now resolved to make a 
forward movement up the Gulf, as if against that town, which was 


1 Thucyd. ii. 87. Twv tt p6r€pov a^Koutriy &0\ois rrjs &p€r?}s. 

7iy€fi6va>v ob x^P oy T V ^^X € ^P 7 l (rit/ “ Thucyd. ii. 89. Ka\ iv t$ fyyep 

Trapatrfcevdcrofxey, Kal obic Mwo'op.f-i' vp6~ K6(Tfiov Kal criy^v irepl irAflirrou 
<paaiv obbevl KaK$ yeuetrOat’ Sc nsJLpa j rjyuvOe, b h T€ t& iroAAb. ru>y iroAtfiiKwv 

teal fiovA-nOrj, Ko\atT$"f}(rfrai rfj TrperrWrrr) £up,<p€p(i, Kal vav/xax^f ovx ^Kurra, &C. 
Cyfiiq, oi Sc npL^&ovrai roh 71710- 
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the main Athenian station. Knowing that Phormio would he 
under the necessity of coming to the defence of the place, they 
hoped to pin him up and force him to action close under the land, 
where Athenian manoeuvring would be unavailing. Accordingly 
they commenced this movement early in the morning, sailing in 
line of four abreast towards the northern coast of the Inner Gulf. 
The right squadron, under the Lacedaemonian Timokrates, was in 
the van, according to its natural position,’ aud care had been taken 
to place in it twenty of the best-sailing ships, since the success of 
the plan of action was known beforehand to depend upon their 
celerity. As they had foreseen, Phormio, the moment he saw their 
movement, put his men on shipboard, and rowed into the interior 
of the strait, though with the greatest reluctance ; for the Messe- 
nians were on land alongside of him, and he knew that Naupaktus, 
with their wives and families, and a long circuit of wall, 2 was utterly 
undefended. He ranged his ships in line of battle ahead, pro¬ 
bably his own the leading ship; and sailed close along the land 
towards Naupaktus, while the Mcssenians marching'ashore kept 
near to him. 

Both fleets were thus moving in the same direction, and towards 
the same point—the Athenian close along shore—the Pelopon¬ 
nesians somewhat farther off. 3 The latter had now got Phormio 
into the position which they wished, pinned up against the land, 
with no room for tactics. On a sudden the signal was given, and 
the whole Peloponnesian fleet, facing to the left, changed from 
column into line, and instead of continuing to move along the coast, 
rowed rapidly with their prows shoreward to come to close quarters 
with the Athenians. The right squadron of the Peloponnesians, 
occupying the side towards Naupaktus, was ^specially charged with 
the duty of cutting oft' the Athenians from all possibility of escaping 
thither; the best ships having been placed on the right for that 
important object. As far as the commanders were concerned, the 
plan of action completely succeeded : the Athenians were caught 
in a situation where resistance was impossible, and had no chance 
of escape except in flight. But so superior were they in rapid 
movement even to the best Peloponnesians, that eleven ships, the 
headmost out df the twenty, just found means to run by, 4 before the 

1 Thuoyd. ii. 90. M rtaoiptov ra(a- that a column four abreast, when formed 
ueyot rht vavi. Matthise in his Oram- into line, becomes four deep, 
mar (sect. 584) states that M reirtrapwv 2 Thuoyd. iii. 104. 
means “ four deep,” and cites this pas- 3 In reference to the description of 
sage of Thucydides as an instance of it. thiFmovement, see the Appendix to the 
But the words certainly mean here four present chapter, with the Wan annexed. 
abreast; though it is to be collected 4 Thuoyd. ii. 90. How narrow the 

VOL. IV. 9 ¥ 
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right wing of the enemy closed in upon the shore; and made the 
best of their way to Naupaktus. The remaining nine ships were 
■ caught and driven ashore with serious damage—their crews being 
partly slain, partly escaping by swimming. The Peloponnesians 
towed off one trireme with its entire crew, and some other's empty. 
But more than one of them was rescued by the bravery of the Mes- 
senian hoplites, who, in spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into 
the water and got aboard them, fighting from the decks and driving 
off the enemy even after the rope had been actually made fast, and 
the process of towing off had begun. 1 

The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured. While their 
■ae veio* left and centre were thus occupied, the twenty shirts of 

ponnesian * . , 1 . . , , 

«cct qi first their right wing parted company with the rest, in order 
but after-' to pursue the eleven fugitive Athenian ships which they 
feateii. had failed in cutting off. Ten of these got clear away 
into the harbour of Naupaktus, and there posted themselves in an 
attitude of defence near the temple of Apollo, before atry of the 
pursuers could come near; while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, 
was neared by the Lacedaemonian admiral, who, on board a Leu- 
kadian trireme, pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in hopes of 
overtaking at least this one prey. There happened to lie moored 
a merchant-vessel, at the entrance of the harbour, of Naupaktus. 
The Athenian captain in his flight observing that the Leukadian 
pursuer was for the moment alone, seized the opportunity for a 
hold and rapid manoeuvre. He pulled swiftly round the trader- 
vessel, directed his trireme so as to meet the advancing Leukadian, 
and drove his beak against her, amidships, with an impact so vio¬ 
lent as to disable her at once. Her commander, the Iaccdmrnonian 
admiral Timokrates, was so stung with anguish at this unexpected 
catastrophe, that he slew himself forthwith, and fell overboard into 
the harbour. The pursuing vessels coming up behind, too, were so 
astounded and dismayed by it, that the men, dropping their oars, 
held water, and ceased to advance; while some even found them¬ 
selves half aground, from ignorance of the coast. On the other 
hand, the ten Athenian triremes in the harbour were beyond mea¬ 
sure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Fhormio 
sufficed to put them in active forward motion, and to make them 

escape was, is marked jn the words of lour of Syracuse, and the reflections of 
the historian —twk 51 erSera nlv aSVfp the historian upon them, illustrate thi 3 
fiyovmo iirfKipeiyovirt rb itepas attack of the Peloponnesians upon the 
raw II(\o*m>nitriuv xal r)/y htaTpo^v, fleet of Phormio (Thucyd. vii. 30). 
is ttji/ cvpvx°>pl<w- • 1 Compare the like bravery on the 

The proceedings of the Syracusan fleet part of the Lacedemonian hoplites at 
agaitet that of the Athenians in the har- Pylus (TJjpcyd. iv. 14.) 
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strenuously attack the embarrassed enemy; whose ships, disordered 
by the heat of pursuit, and having been just suddenly stopped, could 
not be speedily got again under way, and expected nothing less 
than renewed attack. First, the Athenians broke the twenty pur¬ 
suing ships on the right wing, next they pursued their advantage 
against the left and centre, who had probably neared to the right; 
so that after a short resistance, the whole were completely routed, 
and fled across the Gulf to their original station at Panormus. 1 
Not only did the eleven Athenian ships thus break, terrify, and 
drive away the entire fleet of the enemy, with the capture of six of 
the nearest Peloponnesian triremes—but they also rescued those 
ships of their own which had been driven ashore and taken in the 
early part of the action. Moreover the Peloponnesian crews sus¬ 
tained a considerable loss, both in killed and in prisoners. 

Thus in spite not. only of the prodigious disparity of numbers, 
but also of the disastrous blow which the Athenians had aninmmt 
sustained at first, Phormio ended by gaining a complete XuuS'ivio 
victory; a victory, to which even the Lacedaemonians were 
forced to bear testimony, since they were obliged to ask “nVd-inT 
a truce for burying and collecting their dead, while the 
Atheuians on their part picked up the bodies of their own "‘tui™ 
warriors. The defeated party, however, still thought AUwu8 - 
themselves entitled, in token of their success in the early part of 
the action, to erect a trophy on the Rhiurn of Aebaia, where they 
also dedicated the single Athenian trireme which they had been 
able to carry off. Yet they were so completely discomfited—and 
farther so much in fear of the expected reinforcement from Athens— 
that they took advantage of the night to retire, an*l sail into the 
Gulf to Corinth ; all except the Leukadians, who returned to their 
own home. 

Presently the reinforcement arrived, after that untoward deten¬ 
tion which had well nigh exposed Phormio and his whole fleet to 
ruin. It confirmed his mastery of the entrance of the Gulf and of 
the coast of Akarnania, where the Peloponnesians had now no 

1 Thneyd. ii. 92. It is sufficiently their pursuit towards Naupnktus. But 
evident that the Athenians defeated and we may presume that they partially did 
drove off not oiRy the twenty Pelopon- so, probably careless of much order, ns 
nesian ships of the right or pursuing being at first under the impression that 
w ; n „ — but also the left and centre, the victory was gained. They were pro- 
Otherwise they would not have been bably therefore thrown into confusion 
able to recapture those Athenian ships without much difficulty, when the 
which had been lost at the beginning of twenty ships of the right were beaten 
the battle. Thucydides indeed does not and driven back upon them — oven 
expressly mention the Peloponnesian though the victorious Athenian triremes 
left and centre as following jjje right in wore no more than eleven in number. 

Y 2 
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naval force at all. To establish more fully the Athenian influence 
in Akarnania, he undertook during the course of the autumn an 
expedition, landing at Astakus, and marching into the Akaraanian 
inland country with 400 Athenian hoplites and 400 Messenians. 
Some of the leading men of Stratus and Koronta, who were attached 
to the Peloponnesian interest, he caused to be sent into exile, while 
a chief named Kynes, of Koronta, who seems to have been hitherto 
in exile, was re-established in his native town. The great object 
was, to besiege and take the powerful town of (Eniadse, near the 
mouth of the Achelbus ; a town at, variance with the other Akar- 
nanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. But as the great 
spread of the waters of the Achelous rendered this siege impracti¬ 
cable during the winter, Phormio returned to the station at Nau- 
paktus. From hence he departed to Athens towards the end of the 
winter, carrying home both his prize-ships and such of his prisoners 
as were freemen. The latter were exchanged man for man against 
Athenian prisoners in the hands of Sparta. 1 

After abandoning the naval contest at Rhium, and retiring to 
Attempt of Corinth, Knemus and Brasidas were prevailed upon by 
Knsmus wid the Megarians, before the fleet dispersed, to try the bold 
surprise Pci- experiment of a sudden inroad upon Peirseus. Such was 
ing from the confessed superiority of the Athenians at sea, that 
while they guarded amply the coasts of Attica against 
privateers, they never imagined the possibility of an attack upon 
their own main harbour. Accordingly, Peirseus was not only un¬ 
protected by any chain across the entrance, but, destitute even of 
any regular guard-ships manned and ready. The seamen of the 
retiring Pelopcpnesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were imme¬ 
diately disembarked and marched, first across the isthmus, next to 
Megara—each man carrying his seat-cloth, 2 and his oar, together 
with the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar-hole in the 
side and thus prevented from slipping. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 102, 103. i have had nothing like what Dr. Bishop 

s Thucyd. ii. 93. £$6k(i Si haB&vra i calls a »•<$) a thong to prevent it from 
rtcr vavrav eKacrrov rr/y nunrriv. xal rb slipping down towards the watdl*; espe- 
{nr/ipltrtoy, Kal rbv rpovanripa, &c. On daily with the oars of the Thramtce or 
these words there is an interesting letter upper tier of rowers, who pulled at so 
of Dr. Bishop’s published in the Ap- great an elevation (comparatively speak- 
pendix to Dr. Arnold’s Thucydides, vol. ing) above the water. Dr. Arnold's ex- 
i. His remarks upon virqpiaiov are more planation of rpoiruirbp is suited to the 
satisfactory than those upon rpoirwr-fip. case of a boat, but not to that of a tri- 
Whether the fulcrum of the oar was reme. Dr. Bishop shows that the ex- 
’formed by a tbowell, or a notch on the planation of the purpose of the inrppi- 
gunwale, or by a perforation in the mov, given by the Scholiast, is not the 
ship’s side, there must in both cases true one. 
have been required (since it seems to 
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There lay forty triremes in Nisaea the harbour of Megara, which, 
though old and out of condition, were sufficient for so short a trip; 
and the seamen, immediately on arriving, launched these and got 
aboard. Yet such was the awe entertained of Athens and her 
power, that when the scheme came really to be executed, the 
courage of the Peloponnesians failed, though there was nothing to 
hinder them from actually reaching Peireeus. Pretending that the 
wind was adverse, they contented themselves with passing across to 
the station of Budorum, in the opposite Athenian island of Salamis, 
where they surprised and seized the three guard-ships which habitu¬ 
ally blockaded the harbour of Megara, and then landed upon the 
island. They spread themselves over a large part of Salamis, 
ravaged the properties, and seized men as well as goods. Fire- 
signals immediately made known this unforeseen aggression both 
at Peireeus and at Athens, occasioning in both the extreme of asto¬ 
nishment and alarm; for the citizens in Athens, not conceiving 
distinctly the meaning of the signals, fancied that Peireeus itself 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. The whole population 
rushed down to the Peiraeus at break of day, and put to sea with 
all the triremes that were ready. But the Peloponnesians, aware 
of the danger which menaced them, made haste to quit Salamis 
with their booty and the three captured guard-ships. The lesson 
was salutary to the Athenians: from henceforward Peiraeus was 
furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard, down 
to the end of the war. 1 Forty years afterwards, however, we shall 
find it just as negligently watched, and surprised with much more 
boldness and dexterity by the Lacedaemonian captain Teleutias.“ 

As, during the summer of this year, the Ambrakidts had brought 
down a numerous host of Epirotic tribes to the invasion Alliance of 
of Akarnania, in conjunction with the Peloponnesians— wui 

so during the autumn the Athenians obtained aid against ‘la,, 1 ting' 
the Ohalkidians of Thrace from the powerful barbaric Sit “ ik6s - 
prince before mentioned, Sitalkes king of the Odrysian Thracians. 

Amidst the numerous tribes, between the Danube and the Aigean 
sea—who all bore the generic name of Thracians, though each had 
a special narie besides—the Odrysians were at this time the most 
warlike and powerful. The Odrysian king Teres, father of Sitalkes, 
had made use of this power to subdue 3 and render tributary a great 
number of these different tribes, especially those whose residence 
was in the plain rather than in the mountains. His dominion, the 

1 Thucyd. ii. 94. 2 Xenophon, Helleu. v. 1, 19. 

3 # Thueyd. ii. 29, 95, 96. 
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largest existing between the Ionian sea and the Euxine, extended 
from Abdera or the mouth of the Nestus in the Aegean sea, to the 
mouth of the Danube in the Euxine; though it seems that this 
must be understood with deductions, since many intervening tribes, 
especially mountain tribes, did not acknowledge his authority. 
Sitalkes himself had invaded and conquered some of the Paeonian 
tribes who joined the Thracians on the west, between the Axius 
and the Strymon. 1 Dominion, in the sense of the Odrysian king, 
meant tribute, presents, and military force when required. With 
the two former, at least, we may conclude that he was amply sup¬ 
plied, since his nephew and successor Seuthes (under whom the 
revenue increased and attained its maximum) received 400 talents 
annually in gold and silver as tribute, and the like sum in various 
presents, over and above many other presents of manufactured 
articles and ornaments. These latter came from the Grecian 
colonies on the coast, which contributed moreover largely to the 
tribute, though in what proportions we are not informed. Even 
Grecian cities, not in Thrace, sent presents to forward their trading 
objects, as purchasers for the produce, the plunder, and the slaves, 
acquired by Thracian chiefs or tribes. 2 The residence of the 
Odrysians properly so called, and of the princes of that tribe now 
ruling over so many of the remaining tribes, appears to have been 
about twelve days’ journey inland from Byzantium, 3 in the upper 
regions of the Hebrus and Strymon, south of Mount Hasmus, 
and north-east of llhodope. ’Die Odrysian chiefs were connected 
by relationship more or less distant with those of the subordinate 
tribes, and by marriage even with the Scythian princes north 
of the Danube: the Scythian prince Ariapeithes 4 had mar¬ 
ried the daughter of the Odrysian Teres, the first who extended 
the dominion of his tribe over any considerable portion of Thrace. 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgement 
0 drysL”Lhf Herodotus, permanent and incorrigible—was that of 
tiieirexton- disunion av) ^ incapacity of political association; were 
give dami- such association possible (he says), they would be strong- 

moil over , . . , . J ' . •' , ° 

the other enough to vanquish every other nation—though Thucy- 
tribes. didos considers them as far inferior to the Scythians. 

Thucyd. ii. 09. periy so called, and presents, both taken 

* See Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 3, 16; together. 

4, 2. Diodorus (»i. 50) gives the revo- Traders from Parium, on the Asiatic 
nue of Sitalkes as more than 1000 talents coast of the Propontis, are among those 
annually. This sum is not materially who come with presents to theOdryaian 
different from that which Thucydides king Mtklokus (Xenophon, at supra}. 
states to be the annual receipt of Seu- 3 Xonoph. Anabas, 1. c. 
ties .successor of Sitalkfis—revenue pro- 1 Harodot. iv. 80. 
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The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herodotus made his inquiries, the same development which 
Thucydides describes in the third year of the Peloppnnesian war, 
and which imparted to these tribes a union, partial indeed, and 
temporary, but such as they never reached either before or 
afterwards. It has been already mentioned that the Odrysian 
prince Sitalkes had taken for his wife (or rather for one of his 
wives) the sister of Nymphodorus, a Greek of Abdera; by whose 
mediation he had been made the ally, and his son Sadokus even a 
citizen, of Athens. He had farther been induced to promise that 
he would reconquer the Chalkidians of Thrace for the benefit 
of the Athenians, 1 —his ancient kinsmen, according to the mythe of 
Tereus as interpreted by both parties. At the same time, 
Perdikkas king of Macedonia had offended him by refusing 
to perforin a promise made of giving him his sister in marriage—a 
promise made as consideration for the interference of sitaiws, at 
Sitalkes and Nymphodorus in procuring for Perdikkas 
peace with Athens, at a moment when he was much 
embarrassed by civil dissensions with his brother Philip. 

The latter prince, ruling in his own name (and seemingly 
independent of Perdikkas) over a portion of the Mace- Thrac<; - 
donians along the upper course of the Axius, had been expelled by 
his more powerful brother, and taken refuge with Sitalkes. He 
was now apparently dead, hut his son Amyntas received from the 
Odrysian prince the promise of restoration. The Athenians, 
though they had ambassadors resident with Sitalkes, nevertheless 
sent Agnon as special envoy to concert arrangements, for his 
march against the Chalkidians, with which an Athenian armament 
was destined to cooperate. In treating with Sitalkes, it was neces¬ 
sary to be liberal in presents both to himself and to the subordinate 
chieftains who held power dependent upon him. Nothing could 
be accomplished among the Thracians except by the aid of bribes, 2 


1 Xenophon, Anabaa. vii. 2, .HI; Thu- 
cyd. ii. 29; Aristophan. Aves, 3GG. 
Thucydides goes out of his way to re¬ 
fute this current belief—a curious ex¬ 
emplification ancient legend applied 
to the convenience of present politics. 

2 Tbucyd. ii. 97. 8e 4k ird(rr)s 

rrjs fiapfiapov Kal rS>v 'EAAijvldeov ir6Aewv f 
fiffOV 7 rpO(T7)%ttP 4 ttI JifvQoV, uffrepov 2i- 
t&Xkov PatriMvaas rAelcrrov 8t? Siroirjcre, 
T€rpa.Kt}trltt>v raXdmoav p.dKicrra bxfvafxts,k 
Xpvtrbs Kul dpyvpos efop Kal b<apa ovk 
i\d<*ru roxtruv xp V(rod T€ Ka * &pyfy ov 


irpo(r€(p4psTO, x w P^ s ^ vxpavrd re Kal 
Ae?a, Kal tj &AAt) KaraffKevi], Kal ov p.6vov 
avrep &AAb Kal rots irapabvya(rre{>ov(n Kal 
yevvalots ’O Spvcrwv' Kar earner avro yap 
rovvdvriov rfis Ufpcrwy fiaaiAelas rbv vo- 
fxov, 6vra fxlv Kal rots &AAot$ AcijU- 

fidveiv fiaAAov btbSvat, fcal al&xtov ^v 
alrT)d4vra frij do v vat % alr'fjcrayra pfy rv- 
X*iv’ 8/xcos 8£ Kara rb dvvacrOat 4 ttI rr\4oy 
abrtp ^xp^crarTO* ov yhp %v trpd^ai t&dlv 
p.^j biUdvra Sdfpa' (acne 4r\ fxeya t) &acri- 
Aela %A&ev ierx^os. 

This universal necessity of presents 
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find the Athenians were more competent to supply this exigency 
than any other people in Greece. The joint expedition against 
the Ohalkidians was finally resolved. 

But the forces of Sitalkes, collected from many different portions 
His vast of Thrace, were tardy in coming together. He sum- 
fionsliost moned all the tribes under his dominion between Hamms, 
and other™ Rhodope, and the two seas: the Get* between Mount 
bat banana. Hamius and the Danube, equipped like the Scythians 
(their neighbours on the other side of the river) with bow and 
arrow on horseback, also joined him, as well as the Agrianes, the 
La»an, and the other Paeonian tribes subject to his dominion. 
Lastly, several of the Thracian tribes called Dii, distinguished by 
their peculiar short swords, and maintaining a fierce independence 
on the heights of Rhodope, were tempted by the chance of plunder, 
or the offer of pay, to flock to his standard. Altogether his army 
amounted, or was supposed to amount, to 130,000 men—one-third 
of it cavalry, who were for the most part Getae and Odrysians 
proper. The most formidable warriors in his camp were the inde¬ 
pendent tribes of Rhodope. The whole host, alike numerous, war¬ 
like, predatory, and cruel, spread terror amidst all those who were 
within even the remote possibilities of its march. 

Starting from the central Odrysian territory, and bringing with 
u'l'i'i'y*’ 8 him Agnon and the other Athenian envoys, lie first crossed 
Macfdimm the uninhabited mountain called Kcrkine, which divided 
diks. >l the Pseonians on the west from the Thracian tribes called 
Sinti and Maedi on the east, until lie readied the Paeonian town or 
district called Doberus ; 1 it was here that many troops and addi- 


and bribes may be soon illustrated in 
the dealings of Xenophon and the Oy- 
reian army with tbe Thracian prince 
Seuthes, described in tbe Anabasis, vii. 
chapters 1 and 2, It appears that even 
at that time (.li.c. 401) the Odrysian do¬ 
minion, though it had passed through 
disturbances and had been practically 
enfeebled, still extended down to the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium. In com¬ 
menting upon the venality of the Thra¬ 
cians, the Scholiast has a curious com¬ 
parison with his owm time— ko.1 ovk ijr 
ti irpajai nap' airots rbv pi) SMvra Xp4~ 
para- Sirup sal vvv iv '¥ u> palo is. 
The Scholiast here tells us that the 
venality in his time as to public affairs, 
in the Homan empire, was not less uni¬ 
versal : of what century of the Roman 
empire he speaks, we do not know: per¬ 
haps about 500-600 a.P. 

The contrast which Thucydides here 


draws between the Thracians and the 
Persians is illustrated by what Xeno¬ 
phon says respecting the habits of the 
younger Cyrus (Anabas. i. 9, 22): com¬ 
pare also the romance of the Cyropaidia, 
viii. 14, 31, .52. 

1 See Catterer (De Berodofci et Thu- 
cydidis Thracnt), sect. 44-57; Poppo 
(Prolegom. ad Thticydidem), vol. ii. ch. 
51, about the geography of this region, 
which is very imperfectly known, even 
. in modern times. We can hardly pre¬ 
tend to assign a locality for those an¬ 
cient namos. 

Thueydidds, ill his brief statements 
respecting this march of SitalkSa, speaks 
like one who had good information 
about the inland regions; as he was 
likely to lmvo from his familiarity with 
the coasts, and resideut proprietorship 
in Thrace (Thucyd. ii. 100; Hepidot. 
v. 16). 
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tional volunteers reached him, making up his full total. From* 
Doberus, probably marching down along one of the tributary 
streams of the Axius, he entered into that portion of Upper Mace¬ 
donia which lies along the higher Axius, and which had constituted 
the separate principality of Philip. The presence in his army of 
Amyntas, son of Philip, induced some of the fortified places, Gor- 
tyuia, Atalante, and others, to open their gates without resistance, 
while Eidomene was taken by storm, and Europus in vain attacked. 
From hence he passed still farther southward into Lower Mace¬ 
donia, the kingdom of Perdikkas; ravaging the territory on both 
sides of the Axius even to the neighbourhood of the towns Pella 
and Kyrrhus; and apparently down as far south as the mouth of 
the river and the head of the Thennaic Gulf. Farther soutli than 
this he did not go, but spread his force over the districts between 
the left bank of the Axius and the head of the Strymonic Gulf,— 
Mygdonia, Krestonia, and Anthemus—while a portion of his army 
was detached to overrun the territory of the Chalkidians and Bot- 
tiseans. The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing all idea 
of contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, either fled or 
shut themselves up in the small number of fortified places which the 
country presented. The cavalry from Upper Macedonia, indeed, 
well-armed and excellent, made some orderly and successful charges 
against the Thracians, lightly armed with javelins, short sw'ords, 
and the pelta or small shield,—but it was presently shut in, 
harassed on all sides by superior numbers, and compelled to think 
only of retreat and extrication. 1 

Euckily for the enemies of the Odrysian king, his march was 
not made until the beginning of winter—seemingly about „ . 

° °-. T , c y , He if. forced 

November or December. We may be sure that the wrejaety 
Athenians, when they concerted with him the joint attack of the season 
upon the Chalkidians, intended that it should be in a Athenian 
better time of the year. Having probably waited to c °° 1 ’ elallon ‘ 
hear that his army was in motion, and waited long in vain, they 
began to despair of his coming at all, and thought it not worth 
while to despatch any force of their own to the spot 2 3 Some 
envoys and presents only were sent as compliments, instead of the 
cooperating'armament. And this disappointment, coupled with 
the severity of the weather, the nakedness of the country, and the 
privations of his army at that season, induced Sitalkes soon to 

1 Thucyd. ii. 100; Xenophon, Memo- 1 ov mpriffav reus ravsTh*, $ airbu 

rah. iii. 9, 2. bV M**, &»• 

3 Thucyd. ii. 101. o! AAr/rauii | 
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enter into negotiations with Perdikkas; who moreover gained over 
Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian prince, by promising his sister 
Stratonike in marriage, together with a sum of money, on condi¬ 
tion that the Thracian host should be speedily withdrawn. This 
was accordingly done, after it had been distributed for thirty days 
over Macedonia; during eight of which days his detachment had 
ravaged the Chalkidic lands. But the interval had been quite 
ong enough to diffuse terror all around. Such a host of fierce 
barbarians had never before been brought together, and no one 
knew in what direction they might be disposed to carry their incur¬ 
sions. The independent Thracian tribes (Pansei, Odomantes, Droi 
and Dersaei) in the plains on the north-east of the Strymon, and 
near Mount Pangmus, not far from Amphipolis, were the first to 
feel alarm lest Sitalkes should take the opportunity of trying to 
conquer them. On the other side, the Thessalians, Magnates, and 
other Greeks north of Thermopylae, apprehensive that he Would 
carry his invasion farther south, began to organise means for 
resisting him. Even the general Peloponnesian confederacy heard 
with uneasiness of this new ally whom Athens was bringing into 
the field, perhaps against them. All such alarms were dissipated, 
when Sitalkes, after remaining thirty days, returned by the way 
be came, and the formidable avalanche was thus seen to melt away. 
The faithless Perdikkas, on this occasion, performed his promise to 
Seuthes, having drawn upon himself much mischief by violating his 
previous similar promise to Sitalkes. 1 

1 Thucyd. ii. 101. 


APPENDIX. 

Thucyd. ii. 90. 01 54 HeXovowfio-coi, iirei ai nois of ’A (hjyatot o$k eVeirA eov is 
t'ov k6\vov koI ra ffrevh, fiov\6/*eyoL &koyras ttua irpoayayeiy at hobs, ityayAfuvoi &/xa 

67tA eoy, ivl rco’ffdpuv ra^dfitvoi rhs vavs , irc\ rijv lavr wv yi\v 4<ru M rov 
kdXirov, Kfptt yyovfxwtp, &<nr*p nal &pfxovv' M 8’ atJry (fkom pf/as faa£av tks 
dpicrra rXeofoas, Sfl-wy, ei J ipa vofiloas iirl tt)v 'Naviraicrov 7rA€?p 6 4'Op/xlcov Kal aMs 
Imfr ot]Qvv rairji irapairXeoi, prj 5ia(puyoi€v irX4oyra top irrlirXovy a<pwy of *A0?j vam 
£ |« roC tavrav Ktpws, &XK' airrai al TtpucXifffuav. 

The above passage forms the main authority for my description (given above) 
of the movement of the Peloponnesian fleet, previous to the second battle against 
Phormio. The annexed plan will enable my reasoning to be understood. 

The main question for consideration here is, What is the meaning of rfyv tavrvv 
yyv ? Does it mean the land of the Peloponnesians, south of the Gulf—or the 
land of the Athenians, north of the Gulf ? The commentators affirm that it must 
mean the former. I thought that it might moan the latter: and in my previous 
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editions, I adduced several examples of the use of the pronoun iavrov, tending to 
justify that opinion. 

Finding that on this question of criticism, my opinion is opposed to the best 
authorities, I no longer insist upon it, nor do I now reprint the illustrative pas¬ 
sages. As to the facts, however, my conviction remains unchanged. The land 
here designated by Thucydides must be “ the land of the Athenians north of the 
Strait;” it cannot be “the land of the Peloponnesians south of the Strait.” The 
pronoun iaurSv must therefore he wrong, and ought to be altered into alrrwy, as 
Mr. Bloomfield proposes, or btflvwv. 

The Scholiast says that fir! rr;r yijy is here equivalent to rap* tV yvr- Dr, 
Arnold, thoroughly approving the description of Mitford, who states that the 
Peloponnesian fleet were “moving eastward along the Achaic coast." says, "The 
Scholiast says that fir! is here used for raph. It would be better to say that it 
has a mixed signification of motion towards a place and neighbourhood to it: ex¬ 
pressing that the Peloponnesians sailed towards their own land (i. e. towards 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Pelleue, to which places the greater number of the ships 
belonged), instead of standing over to the opposite coast belonging to their cne- 
mios; and at the same time kopt close upon their own land, in the sense of fir! 
with a dative case.” 

To discuss this interpretation first with reference to the verbal construction. 
Surely the meaning which the Scholiast puts upon fir! tV yijy is one which cannot 
ho admitted without examples to justify it. No two propositions can bo more 
distinct than the two, r\zty fir! ri/y yijy —and irAriV raph r^v yijy ? The Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet, before it made any movement, was already moored close upon its own 
land—at the headland Ehium near Panormus where its land-force stood (Thueyd. 
ii. 8(i). In this position, if it moved at all, it must either sail away from the 
Peloponnesian coast, or along the Peloponnesian coast; and neither of these move¬ 
ments would be expressed by Thucydides under the words irAelr fir! ■ri)v iaa- 
rwv y r r]v. 

To obviate this difficulty, while the Scholiast changes the meaning of fir!, Dr. 
Arnold changes that of tV lavrioy yijr ; winch words, according to him, denote, 
not the Peloponnesian coast as opposed to the northorn shore occupied by Plior- 
ixiio, but Corinth, Sicyon, and Pellenfi; to which places (he says) the greater 
number of the ships belonged. But 1 submit that this is a sense altogether un¬ 
natural. Corinth aud Sicyon are so far off, that any allusion to them here is most 
improbable. Thucydides is describing the operations of two hostile fleets, one 
occupying the coast northward, the other the coast southward, of the Strait. The 
own land of the Peloponnesians was that southern line of coast which they occupied 
and on which their land-force was encamped : it is distinguished from the enemies' 
land, on the opposite side of the Strait. If Thucydidds had wished to intimate 
that the Peloponnesian fleet sailed in the direction of Corinth and Sicyon, he 
would hardly havo used such words as lr\eoy fir! r^y iauritv yrjv. 

Professor Dunbar (in an article among the Critical Remarks annexed to tho 
third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon) has contested my interpretation 
of this passage of Thucydides. He says, “ Tho Peloponnesian fleet must have pro¬ 
ceeded along their own coast —fir! rrjy iavrwv yr/y taa fir! toS ici\i rou. In this pas¬ 
sage we find tr \with two cases: tho first with the accusative, the other with the 
genitive. The first appears to me to indicate the locality to which they were sailing: 
and that evidently was, the headland on the Achaean coast, nearly opposite Nau- 
pactus.” 

The headland, to which Mr. Dunbar alludes, will be seen on the annexed plan, 
marked Drepanum. It is sufficiently near, not to be open to the objection which 
I have urged against Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis of Corinth and Sicyon. But still I 
contend that it cannot be indicated by the words as they stand in Thucydides. 
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On Mr. Dunbar’s interpretation, the Peloponnesians must havo moved from one 
point of their own land to another point of their own land. Now if ThueydidSs 
had meant to affirm this, he surely would not have used such words as firAtov iirl 
Hjy luvrwy yyv. He would either have specified by name the particular point of 
land (as in c. 86 napfirAyvtrev M r 4 'P/or)—or if he had desired to bring to our 
view that “they proceeded along their own coast,” he would have said woph 
instead of eVi. 

Thus far X have been discussing simply the verbal interpretation of M rhv lav- 
ray yrjy, for the purpose of showing, that though these words be admitted to 
mean the laud of the Peloponnesians,—still, in order to reconcile such meaning 
with the facts, the commentators are obliged to advance suppositions highly im¬ 
probable, and even to identify Zxl with iraph. 1 now turn from the verbal con¬ 
struction to the facts, in order to show that the real xuovement of the Peloponne¬ 
sian fleet must have hem towards the Athenian coast and towards Nauj>aktus. 
Therefore, since iatrray cannot have that meaning, lavruv must be an error of the 
text. 

The purpose of the Peloponnesians in effecting the movement, was to make 
Phormio believe that they were going to attack Naupaktus; to constrain him to 
come within the Gulf with a view of protecting that place; and at the same time, 
if Phormio did come within the Gulf, to attack him in a narrow space where his 
ships would have no room for manoeuvring. This was what tho Peloponnesians 
not only intended, but actually accomplished. 

Now I ask, how this purpose could be accomplished by a movement along the 
coast of Peloponnesus from the headland of Rhium to the headland of Drepanum, 
—which last point the reader will see on the plan annexed ? How could such 
movement induce Phormio to think that the Peloponnesians were going to attack 
Naupaktus, or throw him into alarm for the safety of that, place ? When arrived 
at Drepanum, they would hardly be nearer to Naupaktus than they were at 
Rhium: they would still have the whole breadth of the Gulf to cross. Let us 
however suppose that their movement towards Drepanum did really induce Phor- 
mio to come into the Gulf for the protection of Naupaktus. If they attempted to 
cross the breadth of the Gulf from Drepanum towards Naupaktus, they would 
expose themselves to be attacked by Phormio midway in the open sea; the very 
contingency which he desired, and which they were manoeuvring to avoid. 

Again, let us approach the question from another point of view. It is certain, 
from tho description of Thucydidds, that the actual attack of the Peloponnesians 
upon Phormio, in which they cut oil' nine out of his twenty ships, took place on 
the northern coast of the Gulf, at some spot between tiie headland Antirrbium and 
Naupaktus; somewhere near the spot which 1 have indicated on the annexed plan. 
The presence of the Mosseniau soldiers (who had come out from Naupaktus to 
assist Phormio, and who waded into the water to save tho captured ships) would 
of itself place this beyond a doubt—if indeed any doubt could arise. It is farther 
certain, that when tho Peloponnesian fleet wheeled from column into line to 
attack Phormio, they were so near to this northern land, that Phormio was in the 
greatest danger of having his whole squadron driven ashore: only eleven out of 
his twenty ships could escape. The plan will illustrate what is here said. 

Now I ask, how these facts are to be reconciled with the supposition that the 
Peloponnesian fleet, on quitting their moorings at Rhium, coasted along their own 
land towards Drepanum ? If they did so, how did they afterwards get across the 
Gulf, to the place where the battle was fought ? Every yard that they moved in 
the direction of Drepanum, only tended to widen the breadth of open gulf to be 
crossed afterwards. With the purpose which they had in view, to move from 
Rhium along their own coast in the direction of Drepanum would have been 
absurd. Supposing however that they did so, it could only have been preliminary 
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to a second movement, in another direction, across the Gulf. But of this second 
movement., Thucydides says not one word. All that he tells us about the course 
of the Peloponnesians is contained in this phrase— fr\eov M rV law r&v yijv faa> 
Itrl too k6\vov, te£ly nipa pyovplvip, Sxnrep wal thppow. If these words really 
designate a movement along the southern coast, we must assume, first that the 
historian has left unnoticed the second movement across the Gulf, which never¬ 
theless must have followed—nest, that the Peloponnesians made a first move for 
no purpose except to increase the distance and difficulty of the second. 

Considering therefore the facts of the case, the localities and the purpose of the 
Peloponnesians, all of which are here clear—I contend that firXtov M r^v UurtSv 
■yijr firiD M rov k6\hov must denote a movement of the Peloponnesian fleet 
towards the land of the Athenians, or the northern shore of the Gulf; and that as 
favrwv will not bear that sense, it must be altered to aurav or hcflvav. 

It remains to explain faw <brl rov k6\tov, which hear a very distinct and im¬ 
portant meaning. The land of the Athenians, on the northern side of the Strait, 
comprises the headland of Antirrhium with both the lines of coast which there 
terminate and make an angle; that is, one lino of coast fronting inside towards the 
Corinthian Gulf —the other, fronting outside towards the Gn'f of Patras. The reader 
who looks at the annexed plan will see this at a glance. Now when Thucydides 
says that the Peloponnesians sailed “ upon the land of the Athenians inwards fronting 
the Gulf,” —these last words are essential to make u.s understand towards which of 
the two Athenian lines of coast, the movement was turned. We learn from the 
words that the Peloponnesians did not sail towards that outer side of the headland 
where Pbormio was moored, but towards the inner side of it, on tbe line which 
conducted to Naupaktus. 
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CHAPTER, L. 

PROM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE FOURTH YEAR OP THE 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REYOLOT S ONARY COM¬ 
MOTIONS AT KORKYRA. 

The second and third years of the war had both been years of 
great suffering with the Athenians, from the continuance of the 
epidemic, which did not materially relax until the winter of the 
third year (b.c., 420-428). It is no wonder that under the pres- 
Fonrih year sure /of such a calamity their military efforts were en- 
-intrni” fecbled* although the victories of Phormio had placed 
Athens?- 4 their i^iaritime reputation at a higher point than ever. 
inv’Sn d of To their enemies, the destructive effects of this epidemic 
Attica. —effects still felt, although the disorder itself was sus¬ 

pended during the fourth year of the war—afforded materia] 
assistance as Well as encouragement to persevere. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians, und^r Archidamus, again repeated during this year their 
invasion and; ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted during 
the year preceding. As before, they met with no serious resist¬ 
ance. Entering the country about the loginning of May, they 
continued the process of devastation until their provisions were 
exhausted. 1 To this damage the Athenians had probably now 
accustoined themselves: but they speedily received, even while 
the invkdcrs were in their country, intelligence of an event far 
more embarrassing and formidable—the revolt of Mitylene and of 
the greater part of Lesbos. 

TPfns revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athenians 
*.c. 428. wholly unawares. Yet the idea of it was of longer 

Revolt of %. 

Mu.yi6na standing than they suspected, for the Mityleneean oh- 
mrtofLcs- garchy had projected it before the war and had made 
aujcm"' secret application to Sparta for aid, but without success. 
Some time after hostilities broke out, they resumed the design, 
which was warmly promoted by the Boeotians, kinsmen of the 
Lesbians in iEolic lineage and dialect. The Mityleneean leaders 
appear to have finally determined on revolt during the preceding 

1 Thucyd. iii. 1, 
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autumn or winter. But they thought it prudent to make ample 
preparations before they declared themselves openly; and more¬ 
over they took measures for constraining three other towns in 
Lesbos,—Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha,—to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become incorpo¬ 
rated with Mitylene. Methymna, the second town in Lesbos, situ¬ 
ated on the north of the island, was decidedly opposed to them 
and attached to Athens. The Mitylenasans built new ships,—put 
their walls in an improved state of defence,—carried out a mole 
in order to narrow the entrance of their harbour and render it 
capable of being closed with a chain,—despatched emissaries to 
hire Scythian bowmen and purchase corn in the Euxine—and took 
such other measures as were necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government gave 
them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed with the 
necessity of consulting the people beforehand,—still, measures of 
such importance could not be taken without provoking attention. 
Intimation was sent to the Athenians by various Mitylensean citi¬ 
zens, partly from private feeling, partly in their capacity of proxeni 
for consuh, to use a modern word which approaches to the meaning) 
for Athens—especially by a Mitylenman named Doxander, incensed 
with the government for having disappointed his two sons of mar¬ 
riage with two orphan heiresses. 1 Not less communicative were 
the islanders of Tenedos, animated by ancient neighbourly jealousy 
towards Mitylene; so that the Athenians were thus forewarned 
both of the intrigues between Mitylene and the Spartans, and of 
her certain impending revolt unless they immediately interfered. 2 

Tliis news seems to have become certain about February or 
March 428 n.c. But such was then the dispirited eon- 

* ProcmlinffH 

dition of the Athenians—arising from two years’ suffering of Athens— 
under the epidemic, aid no longer counteracted by the (onditiou of 
wholesome remonstrances of Perikles—that they could aSm - 
pot at first bring themselves to believe what they were so fh.Uierumicr 
much afraid to find true. Lesbos, like Chios, was their Kkil ' plliCs - 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 2, 3. Tlie fact Athenians and the war with Athens— 
’-irespecting Doxander here mentioned is Ad|<t»8p<w—jjp{« rijj trriasm, koX va- 
Statod by Aristotle, and there is no piZ(we robs ’ABr)vttlovs, irp<l£eros &y tt)s 
reason to question its truth. But Ari- irrlAews. 

atotlo states it in illustration of a gene- Having the account of Thucydides 
Snal position—that the private quarrels before us, we are enabled to say that 
bf principal citizens aro often the cause this is an incorrect conception, so far 

of great misfortune to the common- ns concerns the ortwse of the war_ 

wealth. He represents Doxander and though the fact in itself may be quite 

liis private quarrel us having brought true. 

hipon Mitylene the resentment of the 2 Thucyd. iii. 2. 
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ally up©p an equal footing, still remaining under those conditions 
which had been at first common to all the members of the confe¬ 
deracy of Delos. (Slityleue paid no tribute to Athens: it retained 
its walls, its large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions 
on the opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oligarchical, 
administering all internal affairs without reference to Athens. Its 
obligations as an ally were, that in case of war, it w'as held bound 
to furnish armed ships, whether in determinate number or not, we 
do not know. It would undoubtedly be restrained from making 
war upon Tenedos, or any other subjeet-ally of Athens: and its 
government or its citizens would probably be held liable to answer 
before the Athenian dikasteries, in case of any complaint of injury 
from the government or citizens of Tenedos or of any other ally of 
Athens—these latter being themselves also accountable before the 
same tribunals under like complaints from MitylencC) That city 
was thus in practice all but independent, and so extremely powerful, 
that the Athenians, fearful of coping with it in their actual state 
of depression, were loath to believe the alarming intelligence which 
reached them. They sent envoys with a friendly message to per¬ 
suade the Mitylenseans to suspend their proceedings, and it was 
only when these envoys returned without success, that they saw the 
necessity of stronger measures. Ten Mitylemran triremes, serving 
as contingent in the Athenian fleet, were seized, and their crews 
placed under guard ; while Kleippides, then on the point of starting 
(along with two colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes 
round Peloponnesus, was directed to alter his destination and to 
proceed forthwith to Mitjlene. 1 It was Expected that he would 
reach that town about the time of the approaching festival of 
Apollo Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood—on which occa¬ 
sion the w'hole Mitylcnsean population was in the habit of going 
forth to the temple: so that the town, w&ile thus deserted, might 
easily be surprised and seized by the fleet. In case this calcu¬ 
lation should be disappointed, Kleippides was instructed to require 
that the Mitylenmans should surrender their ships of war and 
raze their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to attack them 
immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great to allow 
Sis to’ttr- suc ^ a 8C heme to succeed. The Mitylenmam had their 
Srityifne- 8 P ies ’ n <%, aB d the moment the resolution was 
carru & on taken, one of them set off to communicate it at Mitylene. 
blockade. “ Crossing over to Gera'stus in Euboea, and getting aboard 

1 Thucyd. iii 'S. 
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a merchantman on the point of departure, he reached Mitylene 
with a favourable wind on the third day from Athens: so that 
when Kleippides arrived shortly afterwards, he found the festival 
adjourned and the government prepared for him. The requisition 
which he sent in was refused, and the Mitylensean fleet even came 
forth from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back with 
little difficulty: upon which, the Mitylensean leaders, finding 
themselves attacked before their preparations were completed, and 
desiring still to gain time, opened negotiations with Kleippides, 
and prevailed on him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors could 
be sent to Athens—protesting that they had no serious intention of 
revolting. This appears to have been about the middle of May, 
soon after the Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica. 

Kleippides was induced, not very prudently, to admit this pro¬ 
position, under the impression that his armament was not sufficient 
to cope with a city and island so powerful, lie remained moored 
off the harbour at the north of Mitylene until the envoys (among 
whom was included one of the very citizens of Mitylene who had 
sent to betray the intended revolt, but who had since changed his 
opinion) should return from Athens. Meanwhile the Mityleruean 
government, unknown to Kleippides, and well-aware that the em¬ 
bassy would prove fruitless, took advantage of the truce to send 
secret envoys to Sparta imploring immediate aid. And on the 
arrival of the Lacedaemonian Meleas and the Theban Ilermmondas, 
(who bad been despatched to Mitylene earlier, but had only come 
in by stealth since the arrival of Kleippides), a second trireme 
was sent along with them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate 
the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were carried on 
without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the peculiar site of the town, which had originally been 
placed upon a little iftt divided from Lesbos by a narrow channel 
or euripus, and had subsequently been extended across into the 
main island—like Syracuse and so many other Grecian settlements. 
It had consequently two harbours, one north, the other south of 
the town: Kleippides was anchored off the former, but the latter 
remained unguarded. 1 


1 Thucyd. iii. 3, 4: compare Strabo, 
xiii. p. 017 ; and Plelm, Lesbiaca, p. 
12-18. 

Thucydides speaks of the spot at the 
mouth of the northern harbour as being 
called Malea, which was also undoubt¬ 
edly the name of the south-eastern pro- 

VOL. IV. • 


montory of Lesbos. We must therefore 
presume that there were two places on 
the seaboard of Lesbos which bore that 
name. 

■The easternmost of the two' southern 
promontories of Peloponnesus was also 
called Cape Malea. 
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During the absence of the Mitylen&an envoys at Athens, rem¬ 
it® receives- forcements reached the Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
menS^nd Imbros, and some other allies, as well as from the Lesbian 
Zil&Zith town of Methymna: so that when the envoys returned, 
figwr- as they presently did with an unfavourable reply, war 
solution mi* was resume< l w ith increased vigour. The Mitylenseans, 
tt« Eyie having made a general sally with their full military force, 
»»«“• gained some advantage in the battle; yet not feeling bold 
enough to maintain the field, they retreated back behind their 
walls. The news of their revolt, when first spread abroad had 
created an impression unfavourable to the stability of the Athenian 
empire. But when it was seen that their conduct was irresolute 
and their achievements disproportionate to their supposed power, 
a reaction of feeling took place. The Chians and other allies 
came in with increased zeal, in obedience to the summons of 
Athens for reinforcements. Kleippicfes soon found his armament 
large enough to establish two separate camps, markets for provision, 
and naval stations, north and south of the town, so as to watch and 
block up both the harbours at once. 1 But he commanded little 
beyond the area of his camp, and was unable to invest the city by 
land; especially as the Mitylenaeans had received reinforcements 
from Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the other towns of Lesbos which 
acted with them. They were even sufficiently strong to march 
against Methymna, in hopes that it would be betrayed to them by 
a party within. But this expectation was not realised, nor could 
they do more than strengthen the fortifications, and confirm the 
Mitylentean supremacy, in the other three subordinate towns; in 
such manner that the Methymnseans, who soon afterwards attacked 
Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss. In this undecided 
condition, the island continued, until (somewhere about the month 
of August b.c. 428) the Athenians sent T’afoies to take the com¬ 
mand, with a reinforcement of 1000 nSplites, who rowed them¬ 
selves thither in triremes. The Athenians were now in force 
enough not only to keep the Mitylenaeans within their walls, but 
also to surround the city with a single wall of circumv&llation, 
strengthened by separate forts in suitable position. By the 
beginning of October, Mitylene was thus completely blockaded, by 
land as well as by sea. 2 

■ Meanwljile the Mitylenaean envoys, after a troublesome voyage, 
bad reached Sparta a little before the Olympic festival, about the 
middle 6f June. The Spartans directed them to come to Olympia 

t 1 Thucyd. iii. 6. s Thucyd. iii. 38. 
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at the festival, where all the members of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy would naturally be present—and there to Th(lMHy 
set forth their requests, after the festival was concluded, lemmn m- 

in presence of all u , themselves 

r . , it* to the Spar- 

Thucydides has given us, at some length, his ver- 
sion of the speech wherein this was done—a speech festival, CT - 
not a little remarkable. Pronounced, as it was, by men tmiU " E aKL 
who had just revolted from Athens, having the strongest interest 
to raise indignation against her as well as sympathy for them¬ 
selves—and before an audience exclusively composed of the 
enemies of Athens, all willing to hear, and none present to 
refute, the bitterest calumnies against her—we should have ex¬ 
pected a confident sense of righteous and well-grounded, though 
perilous effort, on the part of the Mitylenaeans, and a plausible 
collection of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the com¬ 
mon enemy. Instead of which the speech is apologetic and 

embarrassed. The speaker not only does not allege any ex¬ 

tortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the Mitylenasans, 
but even admits the fact that they had been treated by her with 
marked honour ; 2 and that too, throughout a long period of peace, 
during which she stood less in awe of her allies generally, and 
would have had much more facility in realising any harsh purposes 
towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now that the war had 
broken out, when their discontents would be likely to t»w and 
find powerful protectors. 3 According to his own show- ti^ir».tdres«. 
ing, the Mityleuaeans, while they had been perfectly well treated 
by Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact of 
war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment during 
the future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring security for the 
future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of the revolt, 
not pretending to have «tfuiy subject of positive complaint. The 
Mitylenaeans (he contends) could have no prospective security 
against Athens: for she had successively and systematically 

1 Thueyd. iii. 9. says (iii. 39), abr6vofioi re oiKovvrts, 

2 Thucyd._ ri j^ 10. fir\8^ rip x^P ov% ' Ka ^ r t fid> fie v o i is r a npwra v<p* 
Sd^co/ity etuai^g i y rfj eip^vri rifid- bfiwv, rotavra elpydicravTo, &.C. 

fit vo i vtt’ abr £>y\iv rols beivots a<pi- 3 Thueyd. iii. 12. ov fiivrot rrb\b 
crroLfieda. y* 8.v ibotcovfiev bwijOifyai (Tcepiyiyye- 

The language in which the Mityle- <r0cu), el fir) 6 v6Aefios 88e Kare(rr7j, irapa- 
nsean envoys describe the treatment dtly/iaai xp^ftevot rots is, rovs k\\ovs„ 
which their city had received from Tfs olv avr ^ rj <fnXlu iyiyvero A ikev- 
Athens, is substantially as strong as %>£ a ma-rby lv apk yv<gyi7jy 
that which Kleon uses afterwards in his Xavs i/ir*dex6pc9a, ol pXv rjfias iv 
speech at Athens, when he reproaches r$ voXifup 8e8i6res iQep&irtvov, fyxeis 8b 
them with their ingratitude — Kleon ixtlvovs iv rfj rjvvxly rb ai/rb ivoiovfiev. 

z 2 . • 
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brought_into_ slavery all her allies, ex cept Les bos and Chios, 
though all had originally been upon an equal footing: arid tlimT 
was every reason for fearing that she would take the first con¬ 
venient opportunity of reducing the two last remaining to the same 
level-—the rather as their position was now one of privilege and 
exception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated ascen¬ 
dency. It had hitherto suit^ the policy of Athens to leave these 
two exceptions, as a proof that the other allies had justly incurred 
their fate, since otherwise Lesbos and Chios, having equal votes, 
would not have joined forces in reducing them. 1 But this policy 
was now no longer necessary, and the Mityleuseans, feeling them¬ 
selves free only in name, were imperatively called upon by regard 
for their own safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipa¬ 
ting themselves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for their 
own safety, but a farther impulse of Panliellenic patriotism ; a 
desire to take rank among the opponents, and not among the 
auxiliaries, of Athens, in her usurpation of sovereignty over so 
many free Grecian states. 2 The Mitylenaeans had however been 
compelled to revolt with preparations only half completed, and had 
therefore a double claim upon the succour of Sparta—the single 
hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And Spartan aid— 
if now lent immediately and heartily, in a renewed attack on Attica 
during this same year, by sea as well as by land—could not fail to 
put down the common enemy, exhausted as she was by pestilence 
as well as by the cost of three years’ war, and occupying her whole 
maritime force either in the siege of Mitylene or round Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The orator concluded by appealing not merely to the 
Hellenic patriotism and sympathies of the Peloponnesians, but also 
to the sacred name of the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meet¬ 
ing was held, that his pressing entreaty might not he disregarded. 3 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain confession 
Prnct.ii ui that the Mitylcnmans had no reason whatever to complain 
°* colK ^ uct Athens towards themselves. She had 
of the Mity* respected alike their dignity, their public force, and their 
Hfminst private security. This important fact helps us to explain, 
few or none. first, the indifference which the Mitylenaeatpjjeople will 
be found to manifest in the revolt; next, the barbarous resolution 

taken by the Athenians after its suppression. 

«* 

1 Thucyd. iii. 11 • Avrovopoi 5^ { phv ycip paprvplcp ixp&vro, ^ to vs 
i\*l<p0rjpev ob Si’ n y Serov avrais ye l (r o\f/ ri <f> o v s Akop toj, el pi] n 

is t ))v *birpeirc((f, re \6yov, ical t]SIkovv ols iiryerav, cr r p ar e v e iv. 

yvdtprfs pdWov i<p6S(p itrxvos, ra 8 Thucyd. iii. 13. 
trpaypara i<palvero Kara\7}irrd. ‘'Apa 3 Thucyd. iii. 13, 14. 
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The reasons given for the revolt are mainly two. 1. The 
Mitylenaeans had no security that Athens would not degrade them 
into the condition of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They did not 
choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to become parties to 
a war for the sake of maintaining an empire essentially offensive 
to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there Wj force; and both touch the 
sore point of the Athenian empire: That empire undoubtedly 
contradicted one of the fundamental instincts of the Greek mind 
—the right of every separate town to administer its own political 
affairs affcrt from external control. The Peloponnesian alliance 
recognised this autonomy in theory, by the general synod and 
equal voting of all the members at Sparta, on important occasions ; 
though it was quite true 1 (as Perikles urged at Athens) that in 
practice nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by 
Spartan leading-strings—and though Sparta held in permanent 
custody hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning 
their military contingents without acquainting them whither they 
were destined to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, 
effacing the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in 
practice. Far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense 
of a real common interest with herself, she did not even cheat, them 
with those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent in 
the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her empire, at. 
once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected (or only partially 
connected) with kindred of race, rendered the forms of periodical 
deliberation difficult to keep up ; at the same time that it gave to 
her as naval chief an ascendency much more despotic than could 
have been exercised by any chief on land. It is doubtful whether 
she could have overcome—it is certain that she did not try to over¬ 
come—these political difficulties; so that her empire stood con¬ 
fessed as a despotism, opposed to the political instinct of the Greek 
mind; and the revolts against it,, like this of Mitylcne,—insofar as 
they represented a genuine feeling and were not merely move¬ 
ments of an oligarchical party against their own democracy—were 
revolts of fHis offended instinct, much more than consequences of 
actual oppression. The Mitylenaeans might certainly affirm that 

they had no security against being one day reduced to the common 

* 

1 Thucyd. i. 144. Kai ftrav k^kcTuoi jots fi o v ko v r a l. 

(the Lacedemonians) rah avrS>v biro- About the hostages detained by Sparta 

n mlAetn, ^ <r<pi<ri tod Aa/cf- for the fidelity other allies, see Thu- 
5a ifxoi/iois 4 ir it if fi et a? t a u r q v o- cyd. v. 54, G! , 
fieicrdat, & A A.’ akoa etfaerrots, 
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condition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian speaker, 
had he been here present, might have made no mean reply to 
this portion of their reasoning. He would have urged, that had 
Athens felt any dispositions towards such a scheme, she would have 
taken advantage of the Fourteen years’ truce to execute it; and 
he would have shown that the degradation of the allies by Athens, 
and the change in her positiou from president to despot, had been 
far less intentional and sysSmatic than the Mitylensean orator 
affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech of the latter 
The Veto- proved completely satisfactory. The Lesbiteis were 
promi“c“- declared members of the Peloponnesian alliance, and a 
MiwiSie- secor) d attack upon Attica was decreed. The Lacedse- 
cnwgetic monians, foremost in the movement, summoned con- 

deraonstra- . , 

tion of the tingents from their various allies, and were early in 

Athenians. ’ ■> 

arriving with their own at the Isthmus. They there 
began to prepare carriages or trucks, for dragging across the 
Isthmus the triremes which had fought against Phormio, from .the 
harbour of Lechseum into the Saronic Gulf, in order to employ 
them against Athens. But the remaining allies did not answer to 
the summons,. remtining at home occupied with their harvest; 
while the Lacedaemonians, sufficiently disappointed with this 
languor and disobedience, were still farther confounded by the 
unexpected presence of 100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the 
Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the Olympic 
festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless learned more or 
less thoroughly the proceedings which had taken place there re¬ 
specting Mitylene. Perceiving the general belief entertained of 
their depressed and helpless condition, they determined to con¬ 
tradict this by a great and instant effort. They accordingly 
manned forthwith 100 triremes, requiring the personal service of 
all men, citizens as well as metics, and excepting only the two 
richest classes of the Solonian census, i. e., the Pentakosiomedimni, 
and the Hippe® or Horsemen. With this prodigious fleet they 
made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of the Lacedseino- 
iiians, and landed in various parts of the Peloponnesian coast to 
inflict damage. At the same time thirty other Athenian triremes, 
despatched som* time previously to Akarnania under Asopius son 
of Phormio, landed at different openings in Laconia for the same 
purpose. This news reached the Lacedaemonians at the Isthmus, 
while the other great Athenian fleet was parading before their 
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eyes. 1 Amazed at so unexpected a demonstration of strength, 
they began to feel how much they had been misled respecting the 
exhaustion of Athens, and how incompetent they were, especially 
without the presence of their allies, to undertake any joint effective 
movement by sea and land against Attica. They therefore re¬ 
turned home, resolving to send an expedition of forty triremes 
under Alkidas to the-relief of Mit^ene itself; at the same time 
transmitting requisitions to their vanous allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished. 2 

Meanwhile Asopius with his thirty triremes had arrived in 
Akarnama, from whence all the shins except twelve were Ashpiusson 

1 „ , . . . , 1 , . of l-lmrmio— 

sent home, lie had been nominated commander as the inAbmumia. 
son of Phormio, who appears either to have died, or to have become 
unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding year. The 
Akarnaniaus had preferred a special request that a son, or at least 
some relative, of Phormio, should be invested with the command 
of the squadron ; so beloved was his name and character among 
them. Asopius however accomplished nothing of importance, 
though he again undertook conjointly with the Akarnanians 
a fruitless march against (Kniadae. Ultimately be was defeated 
and slain, in attempting a disembarkatioiHlon the territory of 
Leukas. 8 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenaeans at 
Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the epidemic, had 
indeed been strikingly contradicted by her recent display; since, 
taking numbers and equipment together, the maritime force which 
she had put forth this summer, manned as it was by a higher class 
of seamen, surpassed all former years; although, in point of 
number only, it was inferior to the 250 triremes which she had 
sent out during the first summer of the war. 4 * * * But the assertion 


1 Thucyd. Hi. 7-16. 

* Thucyd. in. 15, 16. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 7. 

* Thucyd. iii. 17. Ko! Kara, rbv 

Xp6vov TtfuTov, bv at rips (brAeor, tv 
Tots irKf'tffraL 57) yrje s &fi auToiV tvepyol 
ttdAAet tytvovro, irapatrA'rjtrfat 5e Kai tn 
irAetovs &pxofttvov tou iroktpou. Tyv Tt 
yhp ’AyriKyy KaP&{r/3otat' teal 2aAajutVa 
etcarbv i<pvhaa(rav, teal repl neAt>ircW»)- 
aav CTepai mmrbv fjtrav, a ‘ ir ‘P* 

tlorlSaiav teal tv Tots ftAAoty x w ptoit. 
Hart at iratrat cut a tylyvovro tv etc Otpei 
StatttJertai tea! -KevT-fiKOVra. Kal t it XP^~ 
para tovto paXiara uvavaXwrre pfT& 

IPIoTtSaiav. &c. 

I have endeavoured to render as well 


as I can this obscure and difficult pas¬ 
sage; difficult both as to grammar and 
as to sense, and not satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by any of the commentators 
— if indeed it can be held to stand now 
as Thucydides mote it. In the pre¬ 
ceding chapter,' 1 ® had mentioned that 
this fleet of 100 sail was manned 
largely from the hoplite class of citi¬ 
zens (iii. 16). Now we know from 
other passages in his work (see v. 8; 
vi. 31) how much difference there was 
in the appearance and efficiency of an 
armament, according to the class of 
citizens who served on it. We may 
then refer the word tcdAAos to the 
excellence of outfit hence arising: I 
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that Athens was impoverished in finances was not so destitute of 
The awu- foundation; for the whole treasure in the acropolis, 6000 
treasure of talents at the commencement of the war, was now con- 

Athens ex- . „ . . 1nnA 

haustedby sumed, with the exception ot that reserve ot 1UUU 

ber efforts ' ^ 

-—necessity talents which had been solemnly set aside against the 
raise a di- last exigencies of defensive resistance. This is not sur- 
bution. utrl " prising when we learn that every hoplite engaged for near 
two years and a half in the blockade of Potidaia received two 
drachmas per day, one for himself and a second for fin attendant. 
There were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hoplites 
engaged there,—and for a considerable portion of the time, 4600; 
besides the fleet, all the seamen of which received one drachma 
per day per man. Accordingly, the Athenians were now for 
the first time obliged to raise a direct contribution among them¬ 
selves, to the amount of 200 talents, for the purpose of prosecuting 
the siege of Mitylene: and they at the same time despatched 
Lysikles (with four colleagues) in command of twelve triremes 
to collect money. What relation these money-gathering ships 
bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject-allies, or whether 
they were allowed to visit these latter, we do not know. In the 
present case, Lysitj||s landed at Myus near the mouth of the 
Mfcander, and marched up the country to levy contributions 
on the Karian villages in the plain of that river: but he was 
surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided by the active Samian 
exiles at Ana>a in the neighbourhood, and slain with a considerable 
number of his men. 1 

While the Athenians thus held Mitylene under siege, their 
outbreak faithful friends the Plateaus had remained closely block- 
tayinb from aded by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians for more than 
aded town,” a year, without any possibility of relief. At length 
provisions began to fail, and the general Eupompides, backed 
by the prophet Theaenetus (these prophets 2 were often among the 
bravest soldiers in the army), persuaded the garrison to adopt the 

wish indeed that anvJnstauce could be j remarked that in that chapter too, he 
produced of fc^AAoyl|p' this sense, hut ' contrasts the expedition against Sicily 
we find the adjective (c^AXur-ros (Thu- with two other Athenian expeditions, 
cyd. v. SO) crrpariireSov yap S)i tovtu equal to it in number but inferior iu 
K&Wiarov 'EAArjimtio/ rwy P f 'xf n equipment: the same comparison which 
rovde (vyijxffey. In v. 8. Thucydides I believe he means to taksBn this pas- 
emplojs the word to denote the sage, 

same meting: and in vi. 31. he says, Thucyd. iii. T9. 

TrapaiTKfvi) yap avrii irpurrn eicnXfvcraaa 2 Thucyd. iii. 20. Compare Xeno- 
pias wA\fws Svyip.fl "£K\ 1 )vm( iroXvrf- phon, Hellen. ii. 4, 19; Herodot. ix. 37; 
XfffriT-r) fir] Kal fi/wpfVttrriTrj ruv f is j Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 

Ikuvov rby xp^ mv iyivero. It may bo i 
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daring, but seemingly desperate, resolution of breaking out over 
the blockading wall and in spite of its guards. So desperate, 
indeed, did the project seem, that at the moment of execution, one 
half of the garrison shrank from it as equivalent to certain death: 
the other half, about 212 in number, persisted and escaped. 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even 
perished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more melancholy 
fate in store for them ! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of Platma 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, • n „. ir 
one ditch without the encircling walls, another between 
them and the town; the two walls being sixteen feet 
apart, joined together, and roofed all round, so as to look Mld u^ny.-r. 
like one thick wall, and to afford covered quarters for the 
besiegers. Both the outer and inner circumference were furnished 
with battlements, and after every ten battlements came a roofed 
tower, covering the whole breadth of the double wall—allowing 
a free passage inside, but none outside. In general, the entire 
circuit of the roofed wall was kept under watch night and day; 
but on wet- nights the besiegers had so far relaxed their vigilance 
as to retire under cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate 
spaces uhguarded: and it was upon this omission that the plan 
of escape was founded. The* Plataeans prepared ladders of a 
proper height to scale the blockading double wall, ascertaining 
its height by repeatedly counting the ranges of bricks, which were 
near enough for them to discern, and not effectually covered with 
whitewash. On a cold and dark December night, amidst rain, 
sleet, and a roaring wind, they marched forth from the gates, 
lightly armed, some few with shields and spears, but most of them 
with breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The right 
foot was naked, hat the left foot shod, so as to give to it a more 
assured footing on the muddy ground.’ Taking care to sally out 
with the wind in their faces and at such a distance from each other 
as to prevent any clattering of arms, they crossed the inner ditch 
and reached the foot of the wall without bfjng discovered. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 22.\ Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, construes this passage as if the 
right or bare fcot were the least likely 
to slip in tho mud, and the left or shod 
foot the most likely. The Scholiast and 
Wasse maintain the opposite opinion, 
which is certainly the more obvious 
sense of the text, though the sense of 
Dr. Arnold would also bo admissible. 


The naked foot is very liable, to slip in 
tho mud, and might easily be rendered 
less liable, by sandals or covering par¬ 
ticularly adapted to that purpose. Be¬ 
sides, Wasse remarks justly, that the 
warrior who is to use liis right arm 
requires to have liis hft foot firmly 
planted. 
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The ladders, borne in the van, were immediately planted, and 
Arameas son of Koroebus, followed by eleven others armed only 
with a short sword and breastplate, mounted the wall: others 
armed with spears followed him, their shields being carried and 
handed to them when on the top by comrades behind. It was the 
duty of this first company to master and maintain the two towers 
right and left, so as to keep the intermediate space free for passing 
over. This was successfully done, the guards in both towers being 
surprised and slain, without alarming the remaining besiegers. 
Many of the Plateaus had already reached the»top of the wall, 
when the noise of a tile accidentally knocked down by one of them 
betrayed what was passing. Immediately a general clamour was 
raised, alarm was given, and the awakened garrison rushed 
up from beneath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where the 
enemy was to be found ; a perplexity farther increased by the 
Piatseans in the town, who took this opportunity of making a false 
attack on the opposite side. Amidst such confusion and darkness, 
the blockading detachment could not tell where to direct their 
blows, and all remained at their posts, except a reserve of 300 
men, kept constantly in readiness for special emergencies, who 
marched out and patroled the outside of the ditch to intercept any 
fugitives from within. At the same time, fire-signals were raised 
to warn their allies at Thebes. ‘But here again, the Piatseans 
in the town had foreseen and prepared fire-signals on their part, 
which they hoisted forthwith in order to deprive this telegraphic 
communication of all special meaning. 1 

Meanwhile the escaping Piatseans, masters of the two adjoining 
naif of the towers—on the top of which some of them mounted, while 
riawa others held the doorway through, so as to repel with 
Athena. ’ spears and darts all approach of the blockaders—pro¬ 
secuted their flight without interruption over the space between, 


1 Thucyd iii. 22. tppvKrol re ppov to Is 
t&s QJi&as -rruAtfuoi, See. It would Heern 
by this statement that the blockaders 
must have been often in tlio habit of 
transmitting intelligence to Tliebes by 
means of fire-signals; eacli particular 
combination of lights having more or 
less of a special meaning. The I’la- 
tooans had observed this, and foresaw 
that the same means would be used on 
the night of the outbreak, to bring 
assistance from Thebes forthwith, 
they had not observed iWbefore, they 
could not have prepared for the moment 
when the new signal would be hoisted, 


so as to confound its moaning—Sira, s 
aaacprj ra ai]u.ua rj. . . . 

Compare iii, 80. I agree with the 
general opinion stated in Dr. Arnold's 
note respecting these fire-signals, and 
even think that it might have been 
sustained more strongly. . 

“Non enim (observes Cicero in the 
fifth oration against Ferres, c. 30), 
sicut erat nuper consuetudo, praadonum 
aclventum signifioabat iipnis & speculi 
sublatus ant tumulo: sed flamma ex ipso 
incendio navium et calamitatem acoep- 
tam et periculum reliquum nuntiabat.” 
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shoving down the battlements in order to make it more level and 
plant a greater number of ladders. In this manner they all 
successively got over and crossed the outer ditch. Every man, 
immediately after crossing, stood ready on the outer bank with bow 
and javelin to repel assailants and maintain safe passages for his 
comrades in the rear. At length, when all had descended, there 
remained the last and greatest difficulty—the escape of those who 
occupied the two towers and kept the intermediate portion of wall 
free: yet even this was accomplished successfully and without loss. 
The outer ditch was found embarrassing—so full of water from the 
rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with thin ice on it also, from 
a previous frost: for the storm, which in other respects was the 
main help to their escape, here retarded their passage of the ditch 
by an unusual accumulation of water. It was not however until 
all had crossed except the defenders of the towers—who were yet 
descending and scrambling through—that the Peloponnesian 
reserve of 300 were seen approaching the spot with torches. 
Their unshielded right side being turned towards the ditch, 
the Plataeans, already across and standing on the bank, imme¬ 
diately assailed them with arrows and javelins—in which the 
torches enabled them to take tolerable aim, while the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians on their side could not distinguish their enemies in the 
dark, and had no previous knowledge of their position. They 
were thus held in check until the rearmost Plataeans had sur¬ 
mounted the difficulties of the passage: after which the whole 
body stole off as speedily as they could, taking at first the road 
towards Thebes, while their pursuers were seen with their torch¬ 
lights following the opposite dilution, on the road which led by 
the heights called Dryos-Keplffise to Athens. After having 
marched about three-quarters of a mile on the road to Thebes 
(leaving the chapel of the Hero Androkrates on their right hand), 
the fugitives quitted it, and striking to the eastward towards 
Erythrse and Hysia?, soon found themselves in safety among 
the mountains which separate Boeotia from Attica at that point; 
from whence they passed into the glad harbour and refuge 
of Athens. 1 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to life and 
liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate which too soon 
overtook the remainder, and preserving for future times the 
genuine breed and honourable traditions of Platma. One man 

1 Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (xii. 56) gives a brief summary of these facts, 
without either novelty or liveliness. 
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alone was taken prisoner at the brink of the outer ditch, while 
a few, who had enrolled themselves originally for the enterprise, 
lost courage and returned in despair even from the foot of the 
inner wall; telling their comrades within that the whole band had 
perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Plataearis within sent 
out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead bodies, and it 
was only by the answer made to this request, that they learnt the 
'‘actual truth. The description of this memorable outbreak exhibits 
not less daring in the execution than skill and foresight in the 
design, and is the more interesting, inasmuch as the men who thus 
worked out their salvation were precisely the bravest men who best 
deserved it. 

Meanwhile Paches and the. Athenians kept Mitylene closely 
BC m blocked up, the provisions were nearly exhausted, and 
Mitywn? of the besieged were already beginning to think of capitu- 
cioseiycar- Jation—when their spirits were raised by the arrival of 
the Athe- Lacedaemonian envoy Sal a* thus, who had landed at 

man general f . > 

Puciiex— Pyrrha on the west of Lesbos, and contrived to steal m 

the Mityle- . . . . . , , •• i 

means are through a ravine which obstructed the continuity oi the 
to hoi Ifout blockading wall (about February 427 n.c.). He eneou- 
Laceitemo- raged the Mitylenaeans to hold out, assuring them that a 
S'thTtior Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas was on the point of set- 
Saioithus. tj n g out t 0 assist them, and that Attica would be forthwith 
invaded by the general Peloponnesian army. His own arrival, 
also, and his stay in the town, was in itself no small encourage¬ 
ment, : we shall see hereafter, when we come to the siege of Syra¬ 
cuse by the Athenians, bow much might depend upon the presence 
of one single Spartan. All tliOjjjgbt of surrender was accordingly 
abandoned, and the Mitylenaeans awaited with impatience the 
arrival of Alkidas, who started from Peloponnesus at the beginning 
of April, with forty-two triremes ; while the Lacedaemonian army 
at the same time invaded Attica, in order to keep the attention of 
Athens fully employed. Their ravages on this occasion were more 
diligent, searching, and destructive to the country than before, find 
were continued the longer because they awaited the arrival of news 
from Lesbos. But no news reached them, their stock of provisions 
was exhausted, and the army was obliged to break up. 1 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Sal aa thus and the Mitylenaeans had held out until their provi¬ 
sions were completely exhausted, hut neither relief nor encourage- 
1 Tliucyd. iii. 25, 20. 
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ment reached them from Peloponnesus. At length even Salaethus 
became convinced that no relief would come; he pro- Mityien® 
jectcd, therefore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon till provi- 
the Athenians and their wall of blockade. For this ""Xs™d 
purpose he distributed full panoplies among the mass of Trow »iuhe 
the people or commons, who had hitherto been with- 
out them, having at best nothing mdre than bows or 
javelins. 1 ’ 

But he had not sufficiently calculated the consequences 

J 1 city is sur- 

of this important step. The Mitylomean multitude, living reiKi,.n,i u> 
under an oligarchical government, had no interest in the discretion, 
present contest, which had been undertaken without any appeal to 
their opinion. They had no reason for aversion to Athens, seeing that 
they suffered no practical grievance from the Athenian alliance: and 
(to repeat what has been remarked in the early portion of this vo¬ 
lume) we find that even among the subject-allies (to say nothing of 
a privileged ally like Mitylenc), the hulk of the citizens were never 
forward, sometimes positively reluctant, to revolt. The Mitylensean 
oligarchy had revolted, in spite of the absence of practical wrongs, 
because they desired an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as 
security for its continuance. But this was a feeling to which the 
people were naturally strangers, having no share in the government 
of their own town, and being kept dead and passive, as it was the 
interest of the oligarchy that they should he, in respect to political 
sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from its people 
quiet submission under ordinary circumstances; but if ever it 
required energetic effort, the genuine devotion under which alone 
such effort could he given, was found wanting. The Mitylenman 
Demos, so soon as they found themselves strengthened and enno¬ 
bled by the possession of heavy armour, refused obedience to the 
orders of Salaethus for marching out and imperiling their lives in a 
desperate struggle. They were under the belief—not unnatural 
under the secrecy of public affairs habitually practised by an oli¬ 
garchy, hut which assuredly the Athenian Demos would have been 
too well-informed to entertain—that their governors were starving 
them, and had concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first Use which they made of their arms was, to demand 
that these concealed stores should be brought out and fairly appor¬ 
tioned to all; threatening, unless their demand was complied with 
at once, to enter into negotiations with the Athenians and sur- 

1 Tliucyd. iii. 27. d Kal dirAifet rbv HfjpLov, Trp6 r r^pov t}/iAbi/ 6pra y 

avrbs ov itpQ(T^iX^ iVOS * rl r ^ s t ols 'AOrjpalots. 
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render the city. The ruling Mitylenaeans, unable to prevent this, 
but foreseeing that it would be their irretrievable ruin, preferred 
the chance of negotiating themselves for a capitulation. It was 
agreed with Paches, that the Athenian armament should enter into 
possession of Mitylene; that the fate of its people and city should 
be left to the Athenian assembly, and that the Mitylenaeans should 
send envoys to Athens to*ph‘ad their cause: until the return of 
■these envoys, Paches engaged that no one should be either killed, 
or put in chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about 
Salaethus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Paches, so great was the 
alarm of those Mitylenajans who had chiefly instigated the revolt, 
that when he actually took possession of the city, they threw 
themselves as suppliants upon the altars for protection. But being 
induced by his assurances to quit their sanctuary, they were placed 
in the island of Tenedos until answer should be received from 
Athens. 1 

Having thus secured possession of Mitylene, Paches sent round 
The p<io- some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 
fieiTmi'icr captured Antissa. But before he had time to reduce 
arrives off the two remaining towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he 
jOT,io- tuf received news which forced him to turn his attention 


astonish¬ 
ment and 


elsewhere. 


alarm which 
its presence 
creates. 


To the astonishment of every one, the Peloponnesian 
fleet of Alkidas was seen on the coast of Ionia. It ought 


to have been there much earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of 


energy, it would have reached Mitylene even before the surrender 
of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about to advance into 
the Athenian waters and brave the Athenian fleet, were under the 


same impression of conscious weakness and timidity (especially 
since the victories of Phormio in the preceding year) as that which 
beset land-troops when marching up to attack the Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed. 2 Alkidas, though unobstructed by the Athenians, 
who were not aware of his departure—though pressed to hasten 
forward by Lesbian and Ionian exiles on board, and aided by 
expert pilots from those Samian exiles who had established them¬ 
selves at Ansea® on the Asiatic continent, and acted as zealous 


enemies of Athens—nevertheless instead of sailing straight to 
Lesbos, lingered first near Peloponnesus, next at the island of 
Delos, making capture of private vessels with their crews; until at 


1 Thuoyd. iii, 28. I Xu^vot us iirl Aaic*$atfA.ovlovs. 

2 Thuoyd. iy. 34. rp yvufip SeSou- j 8 Thucyd. iv. 75, 
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length, on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard 
the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had capitulated. 
Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward to Embaton, in 
the Erythraean territory on the coast of Asia Minor, where he 
found the news confirmed. As only seven days had elapsed since 
the capitulation had been concluded, Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain 
in the fleet, strenuously urged the daring project of sailing on forth¬ 
with, and surprising Mitylene by night in its existing unsettled!! 
condition : no preparation would have been made for receiving 
them, and there was good chance that the Athenians might he 
suddenly overpowered, the Mitylenseans again armed, and the 
town recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more than 
daring, did not suit the temper of Aikidas. Nor could he be 
induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and fortify himself 
cither in any port of Ionia, or in the yEolic town of Kyme, so as 
to afford support and countenance to such subjects of the Athenian 
empire as were disposed to revolt; though he was confidently 
assured that many of them would revolt on his proclamation, and 
that the satrap 1‘issuthnes of Sardis would help him to defray the 
expense. Having been sent for the-.express purpose of relieving 
Mitylene, Aikidas believed himself interdicted from any other pro¬ 
ject. Ho determined to return to Peloponnesus at once, dreading 
nothing so much as the pursuit of Paches and the Athenian fleet. 
From Embaton accordingly he started on his return, coasting 
southward along Asia Minor as far as Ephesus. But the prisoners 
taken in his voyage were now an encumbrance to his flight; and 
their number was not inconsiderable, since all the merchant-vessels 
in his route had approached the fleet without suspicion, believing 
it to he Athenian : a Peloponnesian fleet near the coast of Ionia 
was as yet something unheard of and incredible. To get rid of 
his prisoners, Aikidas stopped at Myonnesus near Teos, and there 
put to death the greater number of them—a barbarous proceeding 
which excited lively indignation among the neighbouring Ionic 
cities to which they belonged; insomuch that when he reached 
Ephesus, the Samian exiles dwelling at Anaea, who had come for¬ 
ward so actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, 
reminding him that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, 
nor enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by constraint, 
was disgraceful to one who came forth as the liberator of Greece— 
and that if he persisted, he would convert his friends into enemies, 
not his enemies into friends. So keenly did Aikidas feel this 
animadversion, that he at once liberated the remainder of his 
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prisoners, several of them Chians; and then departed from Ephesus, 
taking his course across sea towards Krete and Peloponnesus. 
After much delay off the coast of Krete from stormy weather, which 
harassed and dispersed his fleet, he at length reached in safety the 
harbour of Kyllene in Elis, where his scattered ships were ulti¬ 
mately reunited. 1 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 
P , , admiral who dared to enter that Mare claumm which 

the^capmi-o passed for a portion of the territory of Athens. 2 But 
jjOTMi&tbe’ though he achieved little, his mere presence excited 
kiiias,winch everywhere not less dismay, than astonishment: for the 
loponnesus Ionic towns were all unfortified, and Alkidas might take 
ing dene any- and sack any one of them by sudden assault, even 
though unable to hold it permanently. Pressing messages 
reached Paches from Erytlme and from several other places, while 
the Athenians triremes called Para]us and Salaminia (the privi¬ 
leged vessels which usually carried public and sacred deputations) 
had themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at Ikarus, 
and brought him the same intelligence. Paches, having his hands 
now free by the capture of Mitylene, set forth immediately 
in pursuit of the intruder, whom he chased as far as the island 
of Patmos. It was there ascertained that Alkidas had finally 
disappeared from the eastern waters, and the Athenian admiral, 
though he would have rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet 
in the open sea, accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up 
a position in some Asiatic harbour-—in which case it would have 
been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and tedious 
blockade, 3 besides all the chances of revolt among the Athenian 
dependencies. We shall see how much, in this respect, depended 
upon the personal character of the Lacedaemonian commander, 
when we come hereafter to the expedition of Brasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mitylene, Paches was induced to 
n*tfiun at he stop at Notium by the solicitations of some exiles, 
captures the Notium was the port of Kolophon, from which it was 
perfidy to- at some little distance, as Pciraeus was from Athens. 4 
pi us, the About three years before, a violent internal dissension 

garrison! U ’ e had taken place in Kolophon, and one of the parties, 

1 Thueyd. iii. 32, 33-09. as a portion of the Athenian territory ; 

3 Thueyd v. 56. ’Apytmt 8’ txMvns and even tire portion of sea near to 
irajj' ABi)vaiovs trendhow lirt yeypafj./j.e- Peloponnesus—much more that on the 
vov iv rats trtrovSats 8 tk r rj s kavrwv coast, of Ionia. 
kKdarovs ur] far plows So.Van Ida day s Thueyd. iii. 33. 

Kar& 6 Aa a <r tr uv (AaiceSat/xorlovs) 4 The dissensions between Notium 
irm)tnrAt5(rai. and Kolophon are noticed by Aristot. 

We see that the sea is here reckoned Politic, v. 3, 2. 
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invoking the aid of the Persian Itamanes (seemingly one of the 
generals of the satrap Pissuthnes), had placed him in possession of 
the town; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium. But 
the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon contrived 
to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were enabled to regain 
possession of it, through the aid of a body of Arcadian mercenaries 
in the service of Pissuthnes. These Arcadians formed a standing'* 
garrison at Notium, in which they occupied a separate citadel 
or fortified space, while the town became again attached as harbour 
to Kolophon. A considerable body of exiles, however, expelled 
on that occasion, now invoked the aid of Paches to reinstate them, 
and to expel the Arcadians. On reaching the place, the Athenian 
general prevailed upon Hippias the Arcadian captain to come forth 
to a parley, under the promise that, if nothing mutually satisfactory 
could be settled, he would again replace him “safe and sound” in 
the fortification. But no sooner had the Arcadian come forth 
to this parley, than Paches, causing him to be detained under 
guard but without fetters or ill-usage, immediately attacked the 
fortification while the garrison were relying on the armistice, 
carried it by storm, and put to death both the Arcadians and the 
Persians who were found within. Having got possession of the 
fortification, lie next brought Hippias again into it—“safe and 
sound,” according to the terms of the convention, which was thus 
literally performed—and then immediately afterwards caused him 
to be shot with arrows and javelins. Of this species of fraud, 
founded on literal performance and real violation, of an agreement, 
there are various examples in Grecian history ; but nowhere do we 
read of a more flagitious combination of deceit and cruelty than the 
behaviour of Paches at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens, we 
do not know : yet we remark, not without surprise, that Thucydides 
recounts it plainly and calmly, without a single word* of comment. 1 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed in 
possession of those Kolophonians who were opposed to the Notinm re- 

V. . . , 1 * i i colonized 

Persian supremacy m the upper town. But as it had from Athens 
been, down to this time, a mere appendage of Kolophon tew" >?* 1,Jrate 
and not a separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards sent 
CEkists and performed for it the ceremonies of colonization 
according to their own laws and customs, inviting from every 
quarter the remaining exiles of Kolophon. 2 Whether any new 

1 Tirncyd. iii. 34. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 34; 0* A. Fertz, Colophomaca, p. 3o. (Gottingen, 1848.) 

VOT-. XV. 2 A 
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settlers went from Athens itself, does not appear. But the step 
was intended to confer a sort of Hellenic citizenship; and recognised 
collective personality, on the new-born town of Notium; without 
which, neither its Theory or solemn deputation would have been 
admitted to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens to contend 
for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals. 

Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies of Athens, 
pad,6s sends Paches returned to Lesbos, reduced the towns of Pyrrha 
ibrata 08 and Eresus, and soon found himself so completely 
wtuylcnsan master both of Mitylene and the whole island as to be 
thJfpSns able to send home the larger part of his force; carrying 
«nw5tathe with them as prisoners those Mitylenseans who had 
tugethcrwlth been deposited in Tencdos, as well as others prominently 
Si,la,thus. implicated in the late revolt, to the number altogether 
of rather more than a thousand. The Lacediemonian Salaethus, 
being recently detected in his place of concealment, was included 
among the prisoners transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had now to pro- 
jmportant nounee. They entered upon the discussion in a temper 
Athenian, 1110 of extreme wrath and vengeance. As to Salaethus, their 
‘iiKm'ttie resolution to put him to death was unanimous and irame- 
thTpri-" 1 ° f diatc. They turned a deaf ear to his promises, assuredly 
BOUCT3. delusive, of terminating the blockade of Plataea, in case 
his life were spared. What to do with Mitylene aiid its inha¬ 
bitants, was a point more doubtful, and was submitted to formal 
debate in the public assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydides first takes notice of Kleon, 
First men- who is however mentioned by Plutarch as rising into im- 
by”VhaI°y- on portance some few years earlier, during the lifetime of 
Peri kies. Under the great increase of trade and popu- 
Sta latiou in Athens and Peirseus during the last forty years, 
belonged. a new c l ass 0 f politicians seems to have grown up; men 
engaged in various descriptions of trade and manufacture, who 
began to rival more or less in importance the ancient families of 
Attic proprietors. This change was substantially analogous to 
that which took place in the cities of Mediaeval Europe, when the 
merchants and traders of the various guilds gradually came to 
compete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrician families in 
whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens, persons 
of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time no political 
privilege-—since through the reforms of Ephialtes and Perikles, the 
political constitution had become thoroughly democrotical. But 
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they still continued to form the two highest classes in the Solonian 
census founded on property—the Pentakosiomcdimni, and the 
Hippeis or Knights. New men enriched by trade doubtless got 
into these classes, but probably only in minority, and imbibed the 
feeling of the class as they found it, instead of bringing into it any 
new spirit. Now an individual Athenian of this class, though 
without any legal title to preference, yet when he stood forward as 
candidate for political influence, continued to be decidedly pre¬ 
ferred and welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which 
preserved in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions effaced from 
the political coded Besides this place ready prepared for him in 
the public sympathy, especially advantageous at the outset of 
political life—he found himself farther home up by the family 
connexions, associations, and political clubs, &c., which exercised 
very great influence both on the politics and the judicature of 
Athens, and of which he became a member as a matter of course;. 
Such advantages were* doubtless only auxiliary, currying a man up 
to a certain point of influence, but leaving him to achieve the rest 
by his own personal qualities and capacity. But their effect was 
nevertheless very real, and those who, without possessing them, 
met and buffeted him in the public assembly, contended against 
great disadvantages. A person of such low or middling station 
obtained no favourable presumptions or indulgence on the part of 
the public to meet him half-way; nor did he possess established 
connexions to encourage first successes, or help him out of early 
scrapes. He found others already in possession of ascendency, 
and well-disposed to keep down new competitors; so that he had 
to win his own way unaided, from the first step to the last, by 
qualities personal to himself; by assiduity of attendance—by 
acquaintance with business—by powers of striking speech—and 
withal by unflinching audacity, indispensable to enable him to hear 
up against that opposition and enmity which he would incur from 
the high-born politicians and organised party-clubs, as soon as he 
appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised up several 
such men, during the years beginning and immediately Knkr «« s , 
preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during the life- 
time of Perikles, they appear to have risen in greater or ll0 " iS - s ' c - 
less numbers. But the personal ascendency of that great man— 

1 Thueyd. v. 43. ’AAKifitiSns — ar)/p Compare Xenophon, Memorabil. 2, 
%n t6t* veos> ks &\\rj 25; iii. 0, 1. 

ir6\€i, Ai-id/xart Bb -wpoy&vwv rifii&fievos. 

2 a 2 
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who combined an aristocratical position with a strong and genuine 
democratieal sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely found 
attached to either—impressed a peculiar character on Athenian 
politics. The Athenian world was divided into his partisans and 
his opponents, among each of whom there were individuals high¬ 
born and low-born—though the aristocratical party properly so 
called, the majority of wealthy and high-born Athenians, either 
opposed or disliked him. It is about two years after his death 
that we begin to hear of a new class of politicians—Eukrates, the 
rope-seller—Kleon, the leather-seller—Lysikles, the sheep-seller— 
Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker ;* the two first of whom must, how- 
ever, have been already well-known as speakers in the Ekklesia 
even 'during the life-time of Perikles. Among them all, the most 
distinguished was Kleon, son of Kleaenetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speakers against 
Character of Porikles, so that he would thus obtain for himself, during 
Kieoi,. his early political career, the countenance of the nu¬ 
merous and aristocratical anti-Perikleans. He is described by 
Thucydides in general terms as a person of the most violent temper 
and character in Athens—as being dishonest in his calumnies, and 
virulent in his invective and accusation. 2 Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with others new 
and distinct, as well as with exaggerated details, comic, satirical, 
and contemptuous. His comedy depicts Kleon in the point of view 
in which he would appear to the knights of Athens—a leather- 
dresser, smelling of the tan-yard—a low-born brawler, terrifying 
opponents by the violence of his criminations, the loudness of his 
voice, the impudence of his gestures—moreover as venal in his 
politics—threatening men with accusations and then receiving 
money to withdraw them—a robber of the public treasury—per¬ 
secuting merit as well as rank—and courting the favour of the 
assembly by the basest and most guilty cajolery. The general 
attributes set forth by Thucydides (apart from Aristophanes, who 
does not profess to write history), we may reasonably accept—the 
powerful and violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest—together 

1 Aigstophan. Equit. 130 scq., and time two years afterwards, but in terms 
Scholia; Eupolis, Bemi, Fragm. xv. p. which also seem to imply a first in- 
466, ed. Meineke. See the remarks in troduetion — /i&kurra, B4 avrovs 4urjye 
Ranke, Commentat. de Vit& Aristopha- KAeW <5 K Afaiv4rov, &vi)p fhjfiay<oybs 
nis, p. cccxuiv. seq, , /car’ 4k€?vov rbv %p6vov teal r<p irA-fiOtt 

a Thucyd. iii. 36. KAeW—tbv Ka\ triOavcoraros, iv. 21—28: also v. 16. 
4s &A\a fiicuoTaros rwv TroAtrcoVy Kal KAeeoi'— vojilfav Kara<pav4cmpos "hv tTvai 
Ttp B4)tup wapavoAb Iv rip rdre iriBavw- Ka.Kovpyu>Vy /cal Air i(rr6T€pos BiaftdAkwv, 
raros. &c. 

He also mentions Kleon a second 
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with his self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. Men 
of the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, who persevered 
in addressing the public assembly and trying to take a leading 
part in it, against persons of greater family pretension than them¬ 
selves, were pretty sure to be men of more than usual audacity. 
Without this quality, they would never have surmounted the oppo¬ 
sition made to them. It is probable enough that they had it to a 
displeasing excess—and even if they had not, the same measure 
of self-assumption which in Alkibiades would be tolerated from his 
rank and station, would in them pass for insupportable impudence. 
Unhappily we have no specimens to enable us to appreciate the 
invective of Kleon. We cannot determine whether it was more 
virulent than that of Demosthenes and AEschines, seventy years 
afterwards; each of those eminent orators imputing to the other 
the grossest impudence, calumny, perjury, corruption, lftud voice, 
and revolting audacity of manner, in language which Kleon can 
hardly have surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he 
doubtless fell immeasurably short of it in classical finish. Nor can 
we even tell in what degree Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran 
Perikles were fiercer than those memorable invectives against,the 
old age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed by 
Kleon, employed first against Perikles, would be counted as great 
impudence by the partisans of that illustrious statesman, as well as 
by impartial and judicious citizens. But among the numerous 
enemies of Perikles, it would be applauded as a burst of patriotic 
indignation, and would procure for the orator that extraneous sup¬ 
port at first, which would sustain him until he acquired his personal 
bold on the public assembly. 1 

By what degrees or through what causes that hold was gra¬ 
dually increased, we do not know. At the time when the question 
of Mitylene came on for discussion, it had grown into a sort of 
ascendency which Thucydides describes by saying that Kleon was 
“ at that time by far the most persuasive speaker in the eyes of the 
people.” The fact of Kleon’s great, power of speech and his capa¬ 
city of handbag public business in a popular manner, is better 
attested than anything else respecting him, because it depends 
upon two witnesses both hostile to him—Thucydides and Aristo¬ 
phanes. The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon’s theatre 

1 Plutarch, PeriklOs, c. 33; ''Eirttyvero Perikl&t was Styx&U uWuvt KAeWi— 

kuI KAeW, fjSri rrfs vpbs iiccivov in the words of tho comic author Her- 
opyrjs ra>v iroKirwv tt opev6ficvos tiv rV mippus. 

$T1(iaywylav, 
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uni holding-ground: for the Athenian people taken collectively i« 
their place of meeting—and the Athenian people taken individually 
—were not always the same person and had not the same mode 
of judgement; Demos sifting in the Pnyx was a different man 
from Demos sitting at home.' The lofty combination of qualities 
possessed by Perikles exercised influence over both one and th*s§ 
other ; but Kleon swayed considerably the former, without standing 
high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mitylene and its inhabitants was submitted to 
indignation Athenian assembly, Kleon took the lead in the dis- 
niamfagainst CUS8 > on< There never was a theme more perfectly suited 
Miiyifne— to his violent temperament and power of fierce invective. 

proposition ..... 1 „ , 

of Kieon to Taken collectively, the case of Mitylene presented a 

put to death . ' - 1 ,, 

the whole revolt as inexcusable and aggravated as any revolt could 
tionotmiti- *be. Indeed we have only to read, the grounds of it, as 
carrio’dand set forth by the Mitylemran s]ieakers themselves before 
passed. the Peloponnesians at Olympia, to be satisfied that such 
a proceeding, when looked at from the Athenian point of view, 
would bo supposed to justify, and even to require, the very highest 
pitch of indignation. The Mitylenaians admit not only that they 
have no ground of complaint against Athens, but that they have 
been well and honourably treated by her, with special privilege. 
But they fear that she may oppress them in future: they hate the 
very principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well as aid, 
her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise moment in 
which she has been worn down by a fearful pestilence, invasion, 
and cost of war. Nothing more than this would he required to 
kindle the most intense wrath in the bosom of an Athenian patriot. 
But there was yet another point which weighed as much as the 
rest, if not more. The revolters had been the first to invite a 
Peloponnesian fleet across the /Egean, and the first to proclaim, 
both to Athens and her allies, the precarious tenure of her empire. 2 
The violent Kleon would on this occasion find in the assembly an 
audience hardly less violent than himself, and would easily be able 
to satisfy them tha^anything like mercy to the Mitylenaeans was 
treason to Athens. He proposed to apply to the captive city the 
penalties tolerated by the custom of war, in their harshest and 
fullest measure: to kill the whole Mitylenaeau male population of 
military age, probably about 6000 persons—and to sell as slaves 
all the women and children. 3 The proposition, though strongly 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 750. | iAclxurroy rrjs ipfiys. See. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 36. irpo<r£vveft<iA€To ovk | 3 I infer this total number from the 
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oppoaedby Diodotua and others, was sanctioned and passed by the 
assembly, and a trireme was forthwith despatched to Mitylene, 
enjoining Paches to put it in execution . 1 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than a very 
rigorous application of the received laws of war. Not Repentance 
,jn*erely the reconquered rebel, but even the prisoner of Stana Jttn '’ 
war (apart from any special convention) was at the mercy 
of his conqueror to be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom, f)'" 

We shall find the Lacedaemonians carrying out the 
maxim without the smallest abatement towards the Pla- <3ocl ' eo - 
tsean prisoners in the course of a very short time. And doubtless 
the Athenian people—so long as they remained in assembly, under 
that absorbing temporary intensification of the common and pre¬ 
dominant sentiment which springs from the mere fact, of multitude 
—and so long as they were discussing the principle of the case,— 
What had Mitylene deserved ?—thought only of this view. Less 
than the most rigorous measure of war (they -would conceive) 
would be inadequate to the wrong done by the Mitylenseans. 

But when the assembly broke up—when the citizen, no longer 
wound up by sympathising companions and animated speakers in 
the Pnyx, subsided into the comparative quiescence of individual 
life—when the talk came to be, not about the propriety of passing 
such a resolution, but about the details of executing it—a sensible 
change, and marked repentance became presently visible. We 
must also recollect—and it is a principle of no small moment in 
human affairs, especially among a dcmocratical people like the 
Athenians, who stand charged with so many resolutions passed 
and afterwards unexecuted—that the sentiment of wrath against 
the Mitylenaeans had been really in part discharged by the mere 
passing of the sentence, quite apart from its execution; just as a 
furious man relieves himself from overboiling anger by impreca¬ 
tions against others, w’hich he would himself shrink from after¬ 
wards realising. The Athenians, on the whole the most humane 
people in Greece (though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot 
lie predicated of any Greeks), became sensible that they had sanc¬ 
tioned 0 cruel and frightful decree. Even the captain and sea¬ 
men * to whom it was given to carry, set forth on their voyage with 


fact that the number sent to Athens by 
PachSs, as foremost instigators, was 
rather more than 1000 (Thueyd. jii. 50). 
The total of y0avros or males of mili¬ 
tary age must have been (I imagine) sis 
times this number. 

1 Thueyd. iii. 30. 


2 Tliucyd. iii. 'SO. Kal rj} virrtpaiif 
licrivoii ns cdSiis fjv ctitTois Kai hvako- 
yiapbs, wp.br rb finvAatua sal pry a 
iyvwtr&ai, tt6\lv liAyy Siatfs&etpat uuAAor 
i) ou robs airlovs. 

The feelings of the seamen, in the 
trireme appointed to carry the order oi 
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mournful repugnance. The Mitylcnsean envoys present in Athens 
(who had probably been allowed to speak in the assembly arid 
plead their own cause), together with those Athenians who had 
been proxeni and friends of Mityleue, and the minority generally 
of the previous assembly—soon discerned, and did their best to 
foster, this repentance; which became during the course of the 
same evening so powerful as well as so wide-spread, that the 
Strategi acceded to the prayer of the envoys, and convoked a fresh 
assembly for the morrow to reconsider the proceeding. By so 
doing, they committed an illegality, and exposed themselves to the 
chancC of impeachment. But the change of feeling among the 
people was so manifest as to overbear any such scruples . 1 

Though Thucydides had given us only a short summary without 
any speeches, of what passed in the first assembly—yet 
as to this second assembly, he gives us at length the 
speeches both of Kleon and Diodotus—the two principal 
orators of the first also. We may be sure that this 
second assembly was in .all points one of the most in¬ 
teresting and anxious of the whole war; and though we 
cannot certainly determine what ijere the circumstances which 
determined Thucydides in his selection of speeches, yet this cause, 
as well as the signal defeat of Kleon whom he disliked, may pro¬ 
bably be presumed to have influenced him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition passed on 
the preceding day, denounced in terms of indignation the unwise 
tenderness and scruples of the people, who could not bear to treat 
their subject-allies, according to the plain reality, as men held only 
by naked fear. He dwelt upon the mischief and folly of reversing 
on one day what had been decided on the day preceding; also 
upon the guilty ambition of orators, who sacrificed the most 
valuable interests of the commonwealth, either to pecuniary gains, 
or to the personal credit of speaking with effect, triumphing over 
rivals, and setting up their own fancies in place of fact and reality. 
"He deprecated the mistaken encouragement given to such delusions 
by a public “wile beyond what was written,” who came to the 
assembly, not to apply their good sense in judging o|| public 
matters, but merely for the delight of hearing speeches . 2 He 


Account of 
the second 
assembly 
given by 
ThucydklOs 
—-speech of 
Kleon in sup¬ 
port of the 
resolution 
already 
passed. 


execution, are a striking point of evi- think is good evidence to prove that 
deuce in this case: rys vporepas vtebs there was illegality. I agree with Scho¬ 
ol ffnov Sp it \eo6(rv)s M irpayp.a a\\6- manu on this point, in spite of the 
Korov, &c. (iii. 50). doubts of Dr. Arnold. 

1 Thueyd. iii. 36. As to the ille- 2 Thucyd. iii. 37. ol /xcv yap rwv 
gality, see Thucyd. vi. 14 — which I 1 re v6fxwv (?o<pd)' pj. fZovhovrui tpaivtcrdatf 
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restated the heinous and unprovoked wrong committed by the 
Mitylenseans—and the grounds for inflicting upon them that 
maximum of punishment which “justice” enjoined. He called for 
“justice” against them, nothing less, but nothing more; warning 
the assembly that the imperial necessities of Athens essentially 
required the constant maintenance of a sentiment of fear in 
the minds of unwilling subjects, and that they must prepare to 
see their empire pass away if they suffered themselves to be 
guided either by compassion for those who, if victors, would 
have no compassion on them 1 —or by unseasonable moderation 
towards those who would neither fee) nor requite it—or by 
the mere impression of seductive discourses. Justice against 
the Mitylenseans, not less than the strong political interests 
of Athens, required the infliction of the sentence decreed on the 
day preceding . 2 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. If we 
are surprised to find a man, whose whole importance Remarks on 

X x KUOPCn 

resided in his tongue, denouncing so severely the licence <>f Kicon. 
and the undue influence of speech in the public assembly, we must 
recollect that Kleon had the advantage of addressing himself to the 
intense prevalent sentiment of the moment: that he could therefore 
pass ofl' the dictates of this sentiment as plain, downright, honest, 
sense and patriotism—while the opponents, speaking against the 
reigning sentiment and therefore driven to collateral argument, 
circumlocution, and more or less of manoeuvre, might be repre¬ 
sented as mere clever sophists, showing their talents in making the 
worse appear the better reason—if not actually bribed, at least 
unprincipled and without any sincere moral conviction. As this is 
a mode of dealing with questions, both of public concern and 
of private morality, not less common at present than it was in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war—to seize upon some strong and 
tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the public, to treat the 
dictates of that sentiment as plain common sense and obvious night, 
and then to shut, out all rational estimate of coming good and evil 
as if it were unholy or immoral, or at best mere uncandid subtlety 

rap re af^keyopltap is rb Koivbp ire similar in spirit to the remarks of Kleon ' 
trylyptffOai . ... ot S* drrtarovvrts rij about the Athenians. 4 

tavrup ^vpiffti apadeffrtpot u f p rap 1 Thueyd. iii. 40, pT,bl Tpu-t rois 
'ityiSpup a^mvrrip tlpai, aSvpardrtpm. Si rov h£vp<f>opurarois rij ipxVi oticrtp, Kai r/Sopjj 
Kahws tiirbpros psptyacrOat Xiyop. \tSyup, Kai isutiKtUf, auaprdpup. 

Compare the language of Arehidamus 2 Thueyd. iii. 40. irtMptpoi Se ip 0 1 
at Sparta in the congress, where he takes ri rt Slxaia is Mirvkripalous Kal rb (bp. 
Credit to the Spartans for being &pa- <f>opa &pa iroifjirere 4 &\kas Si ypiSpres 
Gitrrtpop rap pbpmp rijs fiirepoifdas iroi- rois pip ov x c V I ‘<' r ®f> vpas 5e avrobs 
Sevopepoi, &c. (Thueyd. i. 84) — very piikkop hmaiartaDt. 
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—we may well notice a case in which Kleon employs it to support 
a proposition now justly regarded as barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, the 
prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of Kleon, but 
would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. To put to death 
in cold blood some six thousand persons, would so revolt modern 
feelings, as to overbalance all (Xmsiderations of past misconduct in 
8p«ch nr the persons to be condemned. Nevertheless the speech 
oppewHion" of Diodotus, who followed and opposed Kleon, not only 
wcund*^ contains no appeal to any such merciful predispositions, 
rathiglhe blit even positively disclaims appealing to them: the 
former. orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, the influence of 
compassionate sentiment, or of a spirit of mere compromise and 
moderation. 1 He farther discards considerations of justice or the 
analogies of criminal judicature 2 —and rests his opposition alto¬ 
gether upon reasons of public prudence, bearing upon the future 
welfare and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating 3 the necessity of reconsidering the 
resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of deciding 


1 Thucyd. iii. 48; compare the speech ; 
of Kleon, iii. 40. ipfis St yyirres 
iuttyw rdSe etyai, lea! yJfyrt otKTtp irAiov 
pet/iavres p'fjre imeiKtlq, ols ovSe ty 
i a 7 r p o ff dy e <r 9 a i, aff 1 airwv rwv 
vapaivovfi4ywv, See. 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes oIktos (or 
f\eos) from &riei(tela, by saying that 
“the former is a feeling, the latter, a 
habit: alter os, pity or compassion, may 
occasionally touch those who are gene¬ 
rally very far from being itutaceh -— 
mild or gentle. ’Eirifimela relates to all 
persons — oTktos, to particular indivi¬ 
duals.” The distinction bore taken is 
certainly in itself just, and imetK^s 
sometimes has the meaning ascribed to 
it by Dr. Arnold: but in this passage 
X believe it has a different meaning. 
The pontraBt between oIktos and totet- 
Kcla (as Dr. Arnold explains them) 

, would be too feet^e, and too little 
marked, to serve tile purpose of Kleon 
and Diodotus. ’Ewirncffa here rather 
«means the disposition to stop short of 
-oar full rights ; a spirit of fairness and 
adjustment; an abatement on your part 
likely to be requited by abatement on 


irepl ri is yperepas ti&ovA'tas .... 
StKatdrepos -y ct p Sir air ov (K\4- 
o>v os) 6 \6yos irpbs r^v y£y i pe¬ 
ri p ay i pyb v ^ s M it v \rj v a i o u s, 
rdxa tty imtrtrd(Tairo‘ 7 ; p , t s Si oi 
Bik a£dpe 6 a rr pits aurovSt titrrre 
r w v 5 1 k aitov S (tv, ctWd fiovAevd- 
peOa Trfpi airwv, Srrws xpsprlpuis fpoverty. 

So Mr.’Burke, in liis speech on Con- 
ciliation with America (Burke’s Works, 

; vol, iii. p. f>9-74), in discussing the 
proposition of prosecuting the acts of 
the refractory colonies as criminal, 
“ The thing seems a great deal too big 
for jny ideas of jurisprudence. It 
should seem, to my way of conceiving 
such matters, that there is a wide dif¬ 
ference in reason and policy, between 
the mode of proceeding on the irre¬ 
gular conduct of scattered individuals, 
or even of hands of men who disturb 
order within the state—and the civil 
dissensions which may from time to 
time agitate the sevoral communities 
which compose a great empir^p It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, to 
apply the ordinary ideas of criming 
justice to this great public contest. I| 


oirt dvrepwv rrepl MirvXr/yalwv ogre fined, and wholly limited to the policy 
Karyyopfatav oi ydp irepl rrjs tKtivwy j of the question.” 
aStKtas fipty & ayuiv, (l crwppovovpfv, ; 3 Thucyd. iii. 42. 
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so important a question in haste or under strong passion. He 
enters a protest against the unwarrantable insinuations of corruption 
or self-coneeit by which Kleon had sought to silence or discredit 
his opponentsand then, taking up the question on the ground of 
public wisdom and prudence, he proceeds to show that the rigorous 
sentence decreed on the preceding day was not to be defended. 
That sentence would not prevent any other among the subject- 
allies from revolting, if they saw, or fancied that they saw, a 
fair chance of success: but it might perhaps drive them, 2 if once 
embarked in revolt, to persist even to desperation, and bury 
themselves under the ruins of their city. While every means 
eight to be employed to prevent them from revolting, by precau¬ 
tions beforehand—it was a mistaken reckoning to try to deter 
them by enormity of punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as 
were reconquered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives 
some remarkable views on the theory of punishment generally, 
and on the small addition obtained in the way of preventive effect, 
even by the greatest aggravation of the suffering inflicted upon the 
condemned criminal—views which might have passed as rare and 
profound even down to the last, century. 3 And he farther supports 
his argument by emphatically setting forth the impolicy of con¬ 
founding the Mitylensean Demos in the same punishment with 
their oligarchy: the revolt had been the act exclusively of the 
latter, and the former had not only taken no part in it, but as soon 
as they obtained possession of arms, had surrendered the city 
spontaneously. In all the allied cities, it was the commons who 
were well-affected to Athens, and upon whom her hold chiefly 
depended against the doubtful fidelity of the oligarchies: 4 but this 
feeling could not possibly continue, if it were now seen that all the 
Mitylenseans indiscriminately were confounded in one common 
destruction. Diodotus concludes by recommending that those 

Thucyd. iii. 43. if ha had no criminal purpose, might 

5 Thucyd. iii. 45, 40. go fearlessly through and carry what- 

8 Compare this speech flU* Diodotus ever he found convenient,” (Anabasis, 
with the views of punishment implied i. 3, Iii.) 

by Xenophon in his Anabasis, where he The severity of the . punishment #*• 
is” describing the government of Cyrus in Xenophon’s mind the measure both 
the youtusr :— \ of its effects in deterring criminals, and 

Nor™an any man contend, that of the character of the ruler inflict*'* 
Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong-doers ing it. 

* laugh at him: he punished them with 4 Thucyd. iii. 47. NSr fib? yip bpir 
a most unmeasured severity (incite- i Sijpos Iv nairais rats rriXtcnv ebnvs 
orara irdyrwy bnpupfiro). And you itrrl, teal 1) ov (vvatpiirrarai rats bXlyots, 
might often see along the frequented fi Hr jBtatrSp, vsrdpxet rots &roirri/atwt 
roads men deprived of their eyes, their iroxiptos dStis, icol rijs ivriKaSttrrafUvyis 
hands, and their feet: so that in his stiXoms rb vxijffos tfiupaxov Torres is 
government, either Greek or barbarian, sr,{Xtpor firepxeo-fls. 
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Mitylenaeans whom Paches had sent to Athens as chiefs of the 
revolt, should be put upon their trial separately; but that the 
remaining population should be spared. 1 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has the reigning 
and avowed sentiment of the audience against him, and that 
he must therefore win his way by appeals to their reason. The 
same appeals however might have been made, and perhaps had 
been made, during the preceding discussion, without success. But 
Diodotus knew that the reigning sentiment, though still ostensibly 
predominant, had been silently undermined during the last few 
hours, and that the reaction towards pity and moderation, which 
had been growing up under it, would work in favour of his 
arguments, though he might disclaim all intention of invoking 
its aid. After several other discourses, both for and against,—the 
assembly came to a vote, and the proposition of Diodotus was 
adopted; but adopted by so small a majority, that the decision 
seemed at first doubtful. 2 

The trireme carrying the first vote had started the day before, 
Rapid voyage and was already twenty-four hours on its way to Mity- 
rerae which lene. A second trireme was immediately put to sea 
8 m™<i decree bearing the new decree; yet nothing short of superhuman 
-ifarrive# exertions could enable it to reach the condemned city, 
toprevemt* before the terrific sentence now on its way might be 
thmorSw actually in course of execution. The Mitylenman envoys 
llrsL stored the vessel well with provisions, promising large 
rewards to the crew if they arrived in time. An intensity of effort 
was manifested, without parallel in the history of Athenian seaman¬ 
ship. The oar was never once relaxed between Athens and 
Mitylene—the rowers merely taking turns for short intervals 
of rest, with refreshment, of barley-meal steeped in wine and 
oil, swallowed on their seats. Luckily there was no unfavourable 
wind to retard them: hut the object would have been defeated, 
if it had not happened that the crew q|pthe first trireme were 
as slow and averse in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, 
as those of the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. Aud after all, it came only just in time. The firs^trireme 
had arrived, the order for execution was actually in the hands 
of Paches, and his measures were already preparing. So nea| 
was the Mitylenman population to this wholesale destruction: 

* Thucyd. iii. 48. to9 A io86rov. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 49. iyivovro rrj 3 Thucyd. iii. 49. irapa t o&ovtop filv 

Xtlporovlq O7X^M a ^ 01 > ^Kpd.T7)(T€ 8’ f) 7J 'M.ITvX'fjl'TJ KivhvVOV. 
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so near was Athens to the actual perpetration of an enormity which 
would have raised against her throughout Greece a sentiment 
of exasperation more deadly than that "which she afterwards 
incurred even from the proceedings at Melos, Skione and elsewhere. 
Had the execution been realised, the person who would have 
suffered most by it, and most deservedly, would have been 
the proposer Kleon. For if the reaction in Athenian sentiment 
was so immediate and sensible after the mere passing of the 
sentence, far more violent would it have been when they learnt 
that the deed had been irrevocably done, and when all its painful 
details were presented to their imaginations: and Kleon would 
have been held responsible as the author of that which Those Mn y - 
had so disgraced them in their own eyes. As the case 
turned out, he was fortunate enough to escape this “.en^are 
danger; and his proposition, to put to death those 
Mitylenmans whom Paches had sent home as the active ^Athe- 
revolting party, was afterwards adopted and executed. Ili “ ns - 
It doubtless appeared so moderate, after the previous decree passed 
but rescinded, as to be adopted with little resistance, and to provoke 
no after-repentance: yet the men so slain were rather more than 
one thousand in number. 1 

Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians razed the 
fortifications of Mitylene, and took possession of all her ships 
of war. In lieu of •ibute, they farther established a new perma¬ 
nent distribution of the land of the island ; all except Methymna, 
which had remained faithful to them. They distributed it into 
3000 lots, of which.300 were reserved for consecration to the gods, 
and the remainder assigned to Athenian klcruehs, or proprietary 
settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens; the Lesbian proprietors 
still remaining on the land as cultivating tenants,- and paying to 
the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of two min a: (about seven 
pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for each lot. We should have 
been glad to learn qgte about this new land-settlement than 
the few words of the historian suffice to explain. It would seem 
2700 Athenian citizens with their families must have gone 
to reside^ for die time at least, in Lesbos—as kleruchs; that is, 
without abnegating their rights as Athenian citizens, and without 
Hieing exonerated either from Athenian taxation, or from personal 
^military service. But it seems certain that these men did not 
continue long to reside in Lesbos. We may even suspect that the 
kleruchic allotment of the island must have been subsequently 

1 Thucyd. iii. 50. 
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abrogated. There was a strip on the opposite mainland of Asia, 
which had hitherto belonged to Mitylene; this was now separated 
from that town, and henceforward enrolled among the tributary 
subjects of Athens. 1 

To the misfortunes of Mityl&ne belongs, as a suitable appendix, 
Enormities the fate of Paches the Athenian commander, whose 
perfidy at Notium has been recently recounted. It 
—w« d'ea'h appears that having contracted a passion for two beautiful 
Athenian free women at Mitylene, Hellanis and Lam axis, he slew 
dikastery. their husbands, and got possession of them by force. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 50; iv. 52. About the 
Lesbian kleruehs, see Boeckh, Public 
Eeon, of Athens, B. iii. c. 18; AVachs- 
muth, Heil. Alt. i. 2, p. 36. These 
klerucks must originally have gone 
tliitlier as a garrison, as M. Boeekh 
remarks; and may probably have come 
back, either all or a part, when needed 
for military service at home, and when 
it was ascertained that the island might 
be kept without them. Still however 
there js much which is puzzling in this 
arrangement. It seems remarkable that 
the Athenians, at a time when their 
accumulated treasure had been ex¬ 
hausted and when they were beginning 
to pay direct contributions from their 
private property, should sacrifice 5400 
mince (90 talents) annual revenue ca¬ 
pable of being appropriated by the 
state, unless that sum were required to 
maintain the kleruehs as resident garri¬ 
son for the maintenance of Lesbos. And 
as it turned out afterwards that their 
residence was not necessary, we may 
doubt whether the state did not convert 
the kleruchic grants into a public tri¬ 
bute, wholly or partially. 

We may farther remark, that if the 
kleruch be supposed a citizen resident 
at Athens, but receiving rent from his 
lot of land in Borne other territory—the 
analogy between him and the*Iioman 
cploniet fails. The Roman colonists, 
though retaining their privileges as citi¬ 
zens, were sent out to reside on their 
grants of land, and to constitute a sort 
of resident garrison over the prior in¬ 
habitants, who had been despoiled of a 
portion of territory to make room for 
them. 

See—on this subject and analogy— 
the excellent Dissertation of Mad wig— 
De jure et conditione coloniarum I'opuli 
Romani quaatio historica — Madwig, 
Opuscul. Copenhag. 1834. Diss. viii. 
p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold contend 


justly that at the time of the expedi¬ 
tion of Athens against Syracuse and 
afterwards (Thucyd. vii. 57 ; viii. 23), 
there could have been but few, if any, 
Athenian kleruehs resident in Lesbos. 
We might even push this argument 
| farther, and apply the same inference 
to an earlier period, the eighth year 
of the war (Thucyd. iv. 75), when the 
Mit.ylenaian exiles were so active in 
I their aggressions upon Antandrus and 
the other towns, originally Mityle- 
n®an possessions, on the opposite main¬ 
land. There was no force near at 
hand on the part of Athens to deal 
with these exiles except the &pyvp6\oyoi 
vfits. But had there been kleruehs at 
Mitylene, they would probably have 
been able to defeat the exiles in their 
first attemplji and would certainly have 
been among the most important forces 
to put them down afterwards—whereas 
Thucydides makes no allusion to them. 

Farther, the oration of Antiplio (De 
Csede Herod, c. 13) makes no allusion 
to Athenian kleruehs, either as resident 
in the island, or even as absentees 
receiving the annual rent mentioned by 
Thucydides. The Mitylencean citizen, 
father of the speaker of that oration, 
had been ono of those implicated (as he 
says, unwillingly) in the past revolt 
of the city against Athens: since the 
deploraMfctermination of that revolt, 
he had wKlnued possessor of his Les¬ 
bian property, and continued also to 
discharge his obligations as well (<%p- 
regic obligations — yofiyylat) towards 
Mitylene as (his obligations of pecu¬ 
niary payment—towards Athens. 
If the arrangement mentioned by Thu- 
cydidSs hail been persisted in, this* 
Mitylensean proprietor would have paid 
nothing towards the city of Athens, 
but merely a rent of two minje to some 
Athenian kleruch or citizen ; which can 
hardly be reconciled with the words of 
the npeakor as we find them in Antipho. 
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Possibly they may have had private friends at Athens, which must 
of course have been the case with many Mitylensean families. At 
all events they repaired thither, bent on obtaining redress for-this 
outrage, and brought their complaint against Paehes before the 
Athenian dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every 
officer was liable at the close of his command. So profound was 
the sentiment which their case excited, in this open and numerous 
assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty commander, not wait¬ 
ing for sentence, slew himself with his sword in open court. 1 

The surrender of Platsea to the Lacedaemonians took place not 
long after that of Mitylene to the Athenians—somewhat surrender of 
later in the same summer. Though the escape of one- 
half of the garrison had made the provisions last longer nians - 
for the rest, still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, 
so that the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the point of 
perishing by starvation. The Lacedamumian commander of the 
blockading force, knowing their defenceless condition, could easily 
have taken the town by storm, had he not been forbidden by 
express orders from Sparta. For the Spartan government, calcu¬ 
lating that peace might one day be concluded with Athens on 
terms of mutual cession of places acquired by war, wished to 


1 See the Epigram of Agat.hias, 57. p. 
Ii77. Agatkiaa ed. Bonn. 

' EAAapls rptpdKcupa, /tat a. xa^iWcm Aaga^if, 
rjtrrqv pkv irdrpas <f>eyyea Aecr/Jiafios.* 

*0*fca S' ’Afhfvaijjcri <nV oA jcacriv evOaSe iceAcras 
rdv MtTvAijpaiap yap aAawa£e TI<*xtj«, 

Tap Kovpdv afiwao? rjpd<r<Taro, fie txwewtos 

eKTavev, ws Trjva<; rjj&e /Sprjcrofxepos. 

Tai Sk /car" AtyauHO poov irAarv Aatrpta <p€- 
« pearOrjv, 

KaX wort rdv Kpavadv Mo^optap SpcLperyv, 
Adpy 5’ ayyeAtnjp aAmj/aopos epya IldjpjTOf 
pic r0a ptv oAotjp /cvjpa crvi'ijAacrd'njv. 

Tota pev, & icovpa, we7ropJJ»caTOP , di p S’ etrt 
irarpav 

vf/cerop, ep fi’ avTtj kcutOov aTrtx^ipeVa’ 

Eu fie 7roPa»p airovacrdov, inti Hi crapa <rv- 
vevviap 

eufierop, es /fAeipas pvapa (raofipoovvas’ 
‘l^pvevaiv S’ «ti w<xpt*? opotfipova* vjpajtvar, 
irarpas kcu wo truov mjpara naapcvas. 

Plutarch (Nikias, 6: compare Plu¬ 
tarch, Aristeides, c. 26) states the fact 
of Pachds having slain himself before 
the dikastery on occasion of his trial of 
accountability. Haxyra rby (Koyra AeV- 
fiov, As, tbtiuvas SISovs r ijs arparriylas, 
airT$ r$ SiKaffTTjpltp mtaG&pevos £ t<pos 
AsetAer lavrily, &c. 

The statement in Plutarch, and that 


in the Epigram hang together so per¬ 
fectly well, that each lends authority 
to the other, and I think there is good 
reason for crediting the Epigram. The 
suicide of Pachda, and that too before 
the dikasts, implies circumstances very 
different from those usually brought in 
accusation against a general on trial. 
It implies an intensity of anger in the 
numerous dikasts greater than that 
which acts of peculation would be 
likely to raise, and such as t,o strike a 
guilty man with insupportable remorse 
and humiliation. The story of La- 
maxisnnd HellSuis would he just of a 
natulPto produce this vehement emo¬ 
tion among the Athenian dikasts, More¬ 
over the words of the Epigram —ptwipa 
yuy els Aa oijy tcrjpa irvrT/Anudrijy — are 
precisely applicable to a self-inflicted 
death. It would seem by the Epigram, 
moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (a.o. 550—the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian) there must have been preserved 
at Mitylene a sepulchral monument 
commemorating this incident. 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 
2) erroneously identifies this story with 
that of Doxander and the two AvhtAijpoi 
whom he wished to obtain in marriage 
for his two sops. 
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attire not by for# but by capitulation and voluntary 

surrender, which Would @6rve as an excuse for not giving it up: 
tbii^h'' sudh a dis^tiijtiol, between" capture by force and by 
capitulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, was afterwards 
fodfid to tell against the Lacedartfonians quite as much as in their 
favour. 1 ’ Acting upon these orders, the Lacedaimoiiiau commander 
sent in a herald, summoning the Platseans to surrender voluntarily, 
and submit themselves to the Lacedaemonians as judges—with 
a stipulation “that the wrong-doers 2 should be punished, hut that 
none should be punished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their 
state of hopeless starvation, all terms were nearly alike, and they 
accordingly surrendered the city. After a few days’ interval, 
during which they received nourishment from the blockading army, 
five persons arrived from Sparta to sit in judgement upon their fate 
—one Aristomenidas, a Herakleid of the regal family. 11 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, doubtless in 
full presence of the blockading army, and especially with 
,aptive gat the Thebans, the great enemies of Platsea, by tlieir side 

rison mo put . , ° . _ T J 

upon their — the prisoners taken, 200 Jrlatseans and twenty-live 
Lacedaemo Athenians, were brought up for trial or sentence. No 
niADjudges accugat j on was p re f crre( i against them by any one: hut 
the simple question was put to them by the* judges—“ Have you 
during the present war rendered any service to the Lacedaemonians 
or to their allies ? ” The Plataeans were confounded at a question 
alike unexpected and preposterous. It admitted hut of one answer 
—hut before returning any categorical answer at all, they entreated 
permission to plead their cause at length. In spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the Thebans, 4 their request was granted. Astymachus and 
Lakon (the latter, proxenus of Sparta at Platasa) were appointed 
to speak on behalf of the body. Possibly both these delegates may 
have spoken: if so, Thucydides has blended the two speeches 
into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be,(jmagined. The inter¬ 
rogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion to any 
facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the speakers, though 
folly conscious how slight was their chance of success, disregarded 
the limits of the question itself, and while upholding with unshaken 

1 Thucyd. v. 17. 3 Pausan. iii. 9, 1. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 32. irpoirirdfxvei 5’ av- 4 Thucyd. iii. GO. i-waty koX i/ctlvois 
toTs K^ipvKa K&yovra, ftob\omai tt apa- tt a pi, y v <1> fxi) v r fyv avr £> v paKp6- 
Sovmt rfyy rbhiv ^fcdrTes Tots Aa/ce-1 repos \6yos i$6Qr) rys irpbs rb ip&rrjfia 
batp.ot'lois, teal biKcurrais iKeivots XP\ dvoKplorews. avr&v here means the The- 
< rcwBeu , rods tc itbiicovs Ko\d(ety, irapk i bans, 

BIktjv 5^ ouSeva. j 
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courage the dignity of their little city, neglected *no topic 
which could touch the sympathies of their judges. After Sp66cU(lf 
remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial and depmteftf 
judgement to which they -were submitted, they ap- oaTjw'ifS 
pealed to the Hellenic sympathies, and lofty reputation ‘ 1 y* ( ! i v r e9 
for commanding virtue, of the Lacedaemonians. They comr “ d “- 
adverted to the first alliance of Platsea with Athens, concluded 
at the recommendation of the Lacedaemonians themselves, who had 
then declined, though formally solicited, to undertake the pro¬ 
tection of the town against Theban oppression.* They next turned 
to the Persian war, wherein Platman patriotism towards Greece 
was not less conspicuous than Theban treason 1 —to the victory 
gained over the Persians on their soil, whereby it had become 
hallowed under the promises of Pausanias and by solemn appeals 
to the local gods. From the Persian war they passed on to 
the flagitious attack made by the Thebans on Platan, in the midst 
of the truce. They did not omit to remind the judges of an 
obligation personal to Sparta—the aid which they had rendered, 
along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when pressed by the revolt of 
the Helots at Ithoine. This speech is as touching as any which 
we find in Thucydides; the skill of it consisting in the frequency 
with which the hearers are brought back, time after time and 
by well-managed transitions, to these same topics. 2 And such was 
the impression which it seemed to make on the five Lacedaemonian 
judges, that the Thebans near at hand found themselves under the 
necessity of making a reply to it: although we see plainly that 
the whole scheme of proceeding—the formal and insulting question, 
as well as the sentence destined to follow upon answer given—had 
been settled beforehand between them and the Lacedaemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Platasans had deserved, 
and brought upon themselves by their own fault, the R , I)lyoftll9 
enmity of Thebes—that they had stood forward earnestly T1 > e >>‘a>*. 

1 See this point emphatically sot artistically put together than those other 
forth in Orat. xiv. called Atiyos n\a- harangues which he considers inferior. 
ra'iitbs, of IsokratSs, p. :S<>8. sect. 02. Mr. Mitford doubts whether those 

The whole of that oration is interest- two orations are to be taken as approxi- 
ing to be read iu»,illustration of the mating to anything really delivered on 
renewed sufferings ot thf Plateans near the occasion. But it seems to me that 
fifty years after this capture. the means possessed by Thuoydides for 

3 Thucyd. iii. 54-59. Dionysius of informing himself of what was actually 
Halikurnassus bestows especial com- said at this scene before the captured 
mendation on the speech of the Pla- Platioa, must have been considerable and 
tsean orator (De Tliuoyd. Hist. Judie. satisfactory: I therefore place full con- 
p. 921). Concurring with him as to its fidence in them, as I do in most of the 
merits, I do not concur in the opinion other harangues in his work, so far as 
which he expresses, that it is less the substance goes. 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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against 11* Persians, only because Athens had done so too—and 
that all the merit, whatever it might be, which they had thereby 
acquired, was counterbalanced and cancelled by their having allied 
themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppression and enslave¬ 
ment of the yEginetans, and of other Greeks equally conspicuous 
for zeal against Xerxes, and equally entitled to protection under 
the promises of Pausanias. The Thebans went on to vindicate 
their nocturnal surprise of Plataea, by maintaining that they 
had been invited by the most respectable citizens of the town, 1 * who 
were anxious only*to bring back Platrna from its alliance with 
a stranger to its natural Boeotian home—and that they had 
abstained from anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, 
until constrained to use force in their own defence. They then 
reproached the Platmans, in their turn, with that breach of 
faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners in the town had 
been put to death. And while they excused their alliance with 
Xerxes, at the time of the Persian invasion, by affirming that 
Thebes was then under a dishonest party-oligarchy, who took this 
side for their own factious purposes, and carried the people 
with them by force—they at the same time charged the Plataeans 
with permanent treason against the Boeotian customs and brother¬ 
hood.'- All this was farther enforced by setting forth the claims of 
Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedaemon, both for having brought 
Boeotia into the Lacedaemonian alliance at the time of the battle of 
Koroneia, and for having furnished so large a portion of the 
common force in the war then going on. 3 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and as yet 
■ri.e riu- unsatisfied hatred against Plataia, proved effectual: or 
sentSioM rather it was superfluous—the minds of the Lacedae- 
uwL a twe- by monians having before been made up. After the propo- 
^udgesfand S1 ti° n twice made by Archidamus to the Plataeans, 
all slain. inviting them to remain neutral and even offering to 
guarantee their neutrality—after the solemn apologetic protest 
tendered by him upon their refusal, to the gods, before he began 
the siege—the Lacedaemonians conceived themselves exonerated 
from all obligation to respect the sanctity of the place; 4 looking 

1 Thucyd. iii. 65. bans: and on Shis point therefore the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 66. r« irdvruv Boia>- Thebans bad really ground to com- 
r av irdTpia- —iii., 62.- rwv &K\uv plain. Respecting this convention, how- 

BoiaTuy impaBalvoyrei ri irdrpia. ever, there were two conflicting stories, 

3 Thucyd. iii. 61-68. It is probable between which Thucydides does not 
that the slaughter of the Theban pri- decide: see Thucyd. ii. .1, 4, and this 
soners taken in the town of PI a tea was History, above, chap, xlviii. 
committed by the Plateaus in breach of 4 Thucyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To con- 

a convention concluded with the Tho- struo the former of these passages (iii. 
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upon the inhabitants as having voluntarily renounced their 
inviolability and sealed their own ruin. Hence the importance 
attached to that protest, and the emphatic detail with which 
it is set forth in Thucydides. The five judges, as their only reply 
to the two harangues, again called the Plataeans before them, and 
repeated to every one of them individually the same question 
which had before been put. Each of them, as he successively 
replied in the negative, 1 was taken away and killed, together with 
the twenty-five Athenian prisoners. The women captured were 
sold as slaves : and the town and territory of Plataea were handed 
over to the Thebans, who at first established in them a few 
oligarchical Plateau exiles, together with some Megarian exiles— 
but after a few months, recalled this step, and blotted out Plataea, 8 
as a separate town and territory, from the muster-roll of Hellas. 
Having pulled down all the private buildings, they employed the 
materials to build a vast barrack all round the Herseum or temple 
of Here, 200 feet in every direction, with apartments of two stories 
above and below ; partly as accommodation for visitors to the tem¬ 
ple, partly as an abode, for the tenant-farmers or graziers who 
were to occupy the land. A new temple, of 100 feet in length, 
was also built in honour of Here, and ornamented with couches 
prepared from the brass and iron furniture found in the private 
houses of the Plateaus. 3 The Plateau territory was let out for 
ten years, as public property belonging to Thebes, and was hired 
by private Theban cultivators. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Plataea, after sustaining a 
blockade of about two years. 4 its identity and local traditions 


G8) as it now stands, is very difficult, if 
not impossible: we can only pretend to 
give what seems to be its substantial 
meaning. 

1 Diodorus (xii. 50) in his meagre 
abridgement of the siege and fate of 
PlutfCftj somewhat amplifies the brevity 
and simplicity of the question as given 
by Thucydides. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 57. uuasSe (you Spar¬ 
tans) /cal £k Travrbs rov ^EWtjj/ikov ira- 
voiKf\(Tia. 5wfc €h),3alovs (TL\drcuav) £^a- 
Aeiipcti. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 69. 

4 Demosthenes (or the Pseudo-De- 
mosthenOs), in the oration against Nesera 
(p. 1380. c. 25), says that the blockade 
of Plataea was continued for ten years 
before it surrendered — iTroXdpKovv 
avrovs 8nr\<p rslxei vepireix'i<ravT€S StKa 
Ittj. That the real duration of the 


blockade was only two years, is most 
certain : accordingly several eminent 
critics—Pal menus, Wasse, Duker, Tay¬ 
lor, Auger, &c., all with one accord 
confidently enjoin us to correct the 
text of DemosthenOs from 5cko to 5uo. 
“ Repone fiddlier Suo *’—says Duker. 

I have before protested against cor¬ 
rections of the text of ancient authors 
grounded upon the reason which all 
these critics think so obvious and so 
convincing; and I must again renew 
the protest here. It shows how little 
the principles of historical evidence 
have been reflected upon, when critics 
can thus concur in forcing dissentient 
witnesses into harmony, and in substi- 
j tuting a true statement of their own in 
; place of an erroneous statement which 
| one of these witnesses gives them. 
And in the present instance, the prixp* 

2 B 2 
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were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour of the deceased 
victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended—which the 
Platsean speakers h^ urged upon the Lacedaemonians as an 
Ecaaonof impiety not to be tolerated, 1 and which perhaps the latter 
would hardly have consented to under any other circum- 
stances, except from an anxious desire of conciliating the 
Mi'ty““ d Thebans in their prominent antipathy. It is in this way 
compared, that Thucydides explains the conduct of Sparta, which 
he pronounces to have been rigorous in the extreme. 2 And in 
truth it was more rigorous, considering only the principle of the 
case and apart from the number of victims, than even the first 
unexecuted sentence of Athens against the Mitylenaeans. For 
neither Sparta, nor even Thebes, had any fair pretence for 
considering Plataea as a revolted town, whereas Mitylene was 
a city which had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive 
to Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to the 
Plataeans on their surrender: Paches promised nothing to the 
Mitylenmans except that their fate should be reserved for the 
decision of the Athenian people. This little city—interesting from 
its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful and tenacious attachments, and 
its unmerited suffering—now existed only in the persons of its 
citizens harboured at Athens. We shall find it hereafter restored, 
destroyed again, and finally again restored: so chequered was the 
fate of a little Grecian state swept away by the contending politics 
of greater neighbours. The slaughter of the twenty-five Athenian 
prisoners, like that of Salaethus by the Athenians, was not beyond 
the rigour admitted and tolerated, though not always practised, on 
both sides—towards prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, painfully illustra¬ 
ting the manners of the age, which followed on the surrender of* 
Mitylene and Plataea. We next pass to the west of Greece—the 
island of Korkyra—where we shrill find scenes not less bloody, and 
even more revolting. 

It has been already mentioned, 3 that in the naval combats 
between the Corinthians and Korkyraeans during the year before the 
Peloponnesian war, the former had captured 250 Korkyraean pri- 

eiple adopted Tjy these critics is the less 1 Thucyd. iii. 59. 
defensible, becauijfc the Pseudo-Demo- 8 Thucyd. iii. G9. trxtSir St ti /to! 
sthends introduces a great many other TO ^vpirav imp) IT Aaratuiv oi AaKeSaipo - 
errors and inaccuracies respecting Pla- viol oOtws ottot orpapptvoi iytvovro 
tsca, besides his mistake about the du- $alwv eVetta, vopi^ovres ts rbv ov 

ration of the siege. The ten years’ ‘ t rdre Ka0nrrdpevav wcptAlpous 

siege of Troy was constantly present clvai. 
to the imagination of these literary 3 See above, chap, xlvii. 

Greeks. 
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soners, men of the first rank and consequence in the island. 
Instead of following the impulse of blind hatred in 
slaughtering their prisoners, the Corinthian! displayed, 
if not greater humanity, at least a more long-sighted ““^1* 
calculation. They had treated the prisoners well, and fn>m Oorinui, 

J 1 . under agree- 

madc every effort to gam them over, with a view of mentto ©fleet 

. ° . — a revolution 

employing them on the first opportunity to effect a revo- intiicg.» 

* “ ^ ■* * * vernmentand 

lution in the island—to bring it into alliance with Corinth,' foreign inl¬ 
and disconnect it from Athens. Such an opportunity island, 
appears first to have occurred during the winter or spring of 
the present year, while both Mitylene and Platsea were under 
blockade; probably about the time when Alkidas departed for 
•Ionia, and when it was hoped that not only Mitylene would be 
relieved, but the neighbouring dependencies of Athens excited 
to revolt, and her whole attention thus occupied in that quarter. 
Accordingly the Korkyncan prisoners were then sent home from 
Corinth, nominally under a heavy ransom of 800 talents, for which 
those 1\orkyraian citizens who acted as proxeni to Corinth made 
themselves responsible. 2 The proxeni, lending themselves thus to 
the deception, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was really to be 
paid. The new-comers, probably at first heartily welcomed after 
so long a detention, employed all their influence, combined with 
the most active personal canvass, to bring about a complete 
rupture of alliance with Athens. Intimation being sent to Athens 
of what was going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with envoys 
to try and defeat these manoeuvres; while a Corinthian trireme 
also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the opposite 
party. The mere presence of Corinthian envoys indicated a 
change in the political feeling of the island. But still more 
conspicuous did this change become, when a formal public assembly, 
after hearing both envoys, decided—that Korkyra would maintain 
her alliance with Athens according to the limited terms of simple 
mutual defence originally stipulated; 3 but would at the same time 
be in relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 
been before tht. Epidamnian quarrel. Since that event, however, 
the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had beqpne practically 
more intimate, and the Korkyrman fleet had aided the Athenians 
in the invasion of Peloponnesus. 4 Accordingly, the resolution now 

i Thucyd. i. 55. 3 Thucyd. i. 44. 

a Thucyd. iii. 70: compare Diodor. 4 Thucyd*. ii. 25. 
xii. 57. 
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adopted abandoned the present to go back to the past—and to a 
past which could not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and the 
Their at- Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self-contradictory, 
brh^about It was intended by the oligarchical party only as a step 
^-They pr™ to a more complete revolution, both foreign and domestic, 
democratieai They followed it up by a political prosecution against 
thtos--he Peithias, the citizen of greatest personal influence among 
FiveonSm ^' e P co pL', who acted by his own choice as proxenus 
til<- re aro' KC — the Athenians. They accused him of practising 

found guilty. f 0 bring Korkyra into slavery to Athens. What were 
the judicial institutions of the island, under which he was tried, we 
do not know: but he was acquitted of the charge. He then* 
revenged himself by accusing in his turn five of the richest among 
his oligarchical prosecutors, of the crime of sacrilege—of having 
violated the sanctity of the sacred grove of Zeus and Alkinous, by 
causing stakes, for their vine-props, to be cut in it. 1 This was 
an act distinctly forbidden by law, under a penalty of a stater 
or four drachms for every stake so cut. But it is no uncommon 
phenomenon, even in societies politically better organised than 
Korkyra, to find laws existing and unrepealed, yet habitually 
violated, sometimes even by every one, but still oftener by men 
of wealth and power, whom most people would be afraid to 
prosecute. Moreover in this case, no individual was injured by the 
act, so that any one who came forward to prosecute would incur 
the odium of an informer—which probably Peithias might not have 
chosen to brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought 
himself justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against those 
who had prosecuted him. The language of Thucydides implies 
that the fact was not denied: nor is there any difficulty in 
conceiving that these rich men may have habitually resorted to the 


1 Thuoyd. iii. 70. <pd<TKuv ripveiv 
xdpuxas ix rov re Aibs reptxovs xal tov 
'AAxivov fop-la Si xaO’ exdirrtiy x^patca 
iirficeiro arardip. 

The present tense Ttpvuv seems to 
indicate that they were going on|}iabit- 
uaUy^aaaking use of the trees m the 
grove for this pWpose. Probably it is 
this cutting ana fixing of stakes to sup¬ 
port the vines, which is meant by the 
word x a lfOKurphs in Pfyjrekrates, Pers. 
ap. Athenieum. vi. p. 269. 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii.) 
against Nikomachus, uxlp roC irr/xau 
aroAoyla, will illustrate this charge 


made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive trees near 
Athens, coapserated and protected by 
law, so that the proprietors of the 
ground on which they stood were for¬ 
bidden to grub them up, or to dig so 
noar as to injure the roots. The 
speaker in that oration defends himself 
against a charge of having grubbed up 
oue of these and sold the wood. It 
appem-s that there were public visitors 
who^duty it was to watch over these 
old trees: see the note of Markland on 
that oration, p. 270. 
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sacred property for vine-stakes. On being found guilty and 
condemned, they cast themselves as suppliants at the temples, and 
entreated the indulgence of being allowed to pay the tine by 
instalments. But Peithias, then a member of the (annual) senate, 
to whom the petition was referred, opposed it, and caused its 
rejection, leaving the law to take its course. It was moreover 
understood that he was about to avail himself of his character 
of senator—and of his increased favour, probably arising from the 
recent judicial acquittal—-to propose in the public assembly a 
reversal of the resolution recently passed ; together with a new 
resolution, to recognise only the same friends anil the same enemies 
as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons condemned, as 
well as by the fear that Peithias might carry his point n, cy MB o*- 
and thus completely defeat their project of Corinthian SS" 
alliance, the oligarchical party resolved to carry their *n*tore° lher 
point by violence and murder. They collected a party 
armed with daggers, burst suddenly into the senate- ' t ™ b ^ P °rn- 
house during full sitting, and there slew Peithias with 
sixty other persons, partly senators, partly private 
individuals. Some others of his friends escaped the a ™ lin K 

r. mission to 

same fate by getting aboard the Attic trireme which had Athens, 
brought the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, but 
now departed forthwith to Athens. These assassins, under the 
fresh terror arising from their recent act,'convoked an assembly, 
affirmed that what they had done was unavoidable to guard 
Korkyra against being made the slave of Athens, and proposed 
a resolution of full neutrality both towards Athens and towards the 
Peloponnesians—permitting no visit from either of the belligerents, 
except of a pacific character and with one single ship at a time. 
And this resolution the assembly was constrained to pass—it 
probably was not very numerous, and the oligarchical partisans 
were at hand in arms. 1 At the same time they sent envoys 
to Athens, to communicate the recent events with such colouring 
as suited their views, and to dissuade the fugitive partisans 
of Peithias frort. provoking any armed Athenian intervention, such 
as might occasion a counter-revolution in the island. 2 With some 
of the fugitives, representations of this sort, or perhaps the fear 
of compromising their own families left behind, prevailed. But 

1 Tbucyd.iii. 71. As S'e elwoy, Taire<j>evy6ras •Mlirovrac fiTjSty aveiriT^- 

Kvpucrai pvdyKaffav -r pv ^7 f li Stiov -Hpicrativ, Sirais pn ns Iviarpocpii 
p-pv. yivrrrai. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 71. Hal robs lice? Ha- 
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most of them, and the Athenians along with them, appreciated 
better both what had been done and what was likely to follow. 
The oligarchical envoys, together with such of the fugitives as had 
been induced to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians 
as conspirators, and placed in detention at AEgina; while a fleet 
of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immediately 
fitted out to sail for Korkyra'—for which there was the greater 
necessity, as the Lacedemonian fleet under Alkidas, lately mus¬ 
tered at Kyllene after its return from Ionia, was understood to be 
on the point of sailing thither. 1 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little faith in the 
The oiigar- chances of this mission to Athens, proceeded in the 
at’h’arkyra' execution of their conspiracy with that rapidity which 
people- was best calculated to ensure its success. On the arrival 
hutuein the of a Corinthian trireme—which brought ambassadors 
twyo? the from Sparta, and probably also brought news that the 
arrivaTof the ^ eet of Alkidas would shortly appear—they organised 
luimiraf Ni- tlieir fo rce, and attacked the people and the democratical 
kostratus. authorities. The Korkyraean Demos were at first van¬ 
quished and dispersed. But during the night they collected 
together and fortified themselves in the upper parts of the town 
near the acropolis, and from thence down to the Hyllaic harbour— 
one of the two harbours which the town possessed ; while the other 
harbour and the chief arsenal, facing the mainland of Epirus, was 
held by the oligarchical party, together with the market-place near 
to it, in and around which the wealthier Korkyraeans chiefly 
resided. In this divided state the town remained throughout the; 
ensuing day, during which the Demos sent emissaries round 
the territory soliciting aid from the working slaves, and promising 
to them emancipation as a reward; while the oligarchy also hired 
and procured 800 Epirotic mercenaries from the mainland. 
Reinforced by the slaves, who flocked in at the call received, 
the Demos renewed the struggle on the morrow more furiously 
than before. Both in position and numbers they had the advantage 
over the oligarchy, and the intense resolution with which they 
fought communicated itself even to the women, who, braving 
danger and tumult, took active part in the combat, especially 
by flinging tiles from the housetops. Towards the afternoon 
the people became decidedly victorious, and were even on the point 
of carrying by assault the lower tog|. together with the neigh¬ 
bouring arsenal. The oligarchy hacTno other chance of safety 

1 Thticyd. iii. 80. 
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except the desperate resource of setting fire to that part of the 
town, with the market-place, houses, and buildings all around 
it, their own among the rest. This proceeding drove back 
the assailants, but destroyed much property belonging to mer¬ 
chants in the warehouses, together with a large part of the town: 
indeed had the wind been favourable, the entire town would have 
been consumed. The people being thus victorious, the Corinthian 
trireme, together with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, thought it 
safer to leave the island; while the victors were still farther 
strengthened on the ensuing morning by the arrival of the Athenian 
admiral Nikostratus, with twelve triremes from Naupaktus, 1 and 
500 Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement pre¬ 
vailing, and to persuade the people to use their victory Moderation 
with moderation. Under his auspices a convention stratn«— 
of amnesty and peace was concluded between the 
contending parties, save only ten proclaimed individuals, 
the most violent oligarchs, who were to be tried as olifilu ' chs - 
ringleaders. These men of course soon disappeared, so that there 
would have been no trial at all, which seems to have been what 
Nikostratus desired. At the same time an alliance offensive and 
defensive was established between Korkyra and Athens, and the 
Athenian admiral was then on the point of departing, when the 
Korkyraean leaders entreated him to leave with them, for greater 
safety, five ships out of his little fleet of twelve—offering him five 
of their own triremes instead. Notwithstanding the peril of this 
proposition to himself, Nikostratus acceded to it; and the Korky- 
rseans, preparing the five ships to be sent along with him, began 
to enroll among the crews the names of their principal enemies. 
To the latter this presented the appearance of sending them 
to Athens, which they accounted a sentence of death. Under 
such impression they took refuge as suppliants in the temple of the 
Dioskuri, where Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to 
reassure them by the promise that nothing was intended against 
their personal safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, 
and as they persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyraean Demos 
began tb suspect treachery. They took arms again, searched the 
houses of the recusants for arms, and were bent on putting some of 
them to death, if Nikostratus had not taken them under his 
protection. The principdfcmen of the defeated party, to the 
number of about 400, now took sanctuary in the temple and sacred 
1 Thuoyd. iii. 74, 75. 
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ground of Here; upon which the leaders of the people, afraid 
that in this inviolable position they might still cause further 
insurrection in the city, opened a negociation and prevailed 
upon them to he ferried across to the little island imme¬ 
diately opposite to the Heraeum; where they were kept under 
watch, with provisions reguhirly transmitted across to them for 
four days. 1 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of the 
La«Srm.- 11 " P°P u ' ar leaders still continued, and Nikostratus still 
Aikli“' U with adjourned his departure, a new phase opened in this 
fifiruirec melancholy drama. The Peloponnesian fleet under 

triremes. Alkidas arrived at the road of Sybota on the opposite 

terror and mainland—fifty-three triremes in number, since the forty 

tbe'fsumd” triremes brought back from Ionia had been reinforced by 
thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. Moreover the Lace¬ 
daemonians had sent down Brasidas as advising companion— 
himself worth more than the new thirteen triremes, if he had been 
sent to supersede Alkidas, instead of bringing nothing but authority 
to advise. 2 Despising the small squadron of Nikostratus, then 
at Naupaktus, the Spartans were only anxious to deal with 
Korkyra before reinforcements should arrive from Athens ; but the 
repairs necessary for the ships of Alkidas, after their disastraps 
voyage home, occasioned an unfortunate delay. When the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fleet was seen approaching from Sybota at break of day, 
the confusion in Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the 
newly emancipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible 
combat and by fear of the invaders—the oligarchical party, though 
defeated, was still present, forming a considerable minority—and 
the town was half-burnt. Amidst such elements of trouble, there 
was little authority to command, and still less confidence or 
willingness to obey. Plenty of triremes were indeed at hand, and 
orders were given to man sixty of them forthwith—while Niko¬ 
stratus, the only man who preserved the cool courage necessary 
for effective resistance, entreated the Korkyrsean leaders to proceed 
with regularity, and to wait till all were manned, so as to sail 
forth from the harbour in a body. He offered himself with 
his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth first alone, and'occupy 
the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korkyraean sixty triremes could 
all come out in full array to support him. He accordingly 
went forth with his squadron, buf^he Korkyrseans, instead 
of following his advice, sent their ships out one by one and without 
1 Thucyd. iii. 75, 76. * Thucyd. iii. G0-7C. 
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any selection of crews. Two of them deserted forthwith to the 
enemy, while others presented the spectacle of crews fighting 
among themselves: even those which actually joined battle came 
up by single ships, without the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little to fear from 
such enemies, thought it sufficient to set twenty of their Naval hatMe 
ships against the Korkyraeans, while with the remaining S"«, yra 
thirty-three they moved forward to contend with the an^Ai™-' 19 
twelve Athenians. Nikostratus, having plenty of sea- d “ 8 ' 
room, was not afraid of this numerical superiority; the more so as 
two of his twelve triremes were the picked vessels of the Athenian 
navy—the Salaminia and the Paralus. 1 He took care to avoid 
entangling himself with the centre of the enemy, and to keep 
rowing about their flanks ; and as he presently contrived to disable 
one of their ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his 
vessels, the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with their 
superior numbers, formed themselves into a circle and stood on the 
defensive, as they had done in the first combat with Phormio in 
the middle of the Gulf at libiurn. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
rowed round this circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned ap¬ 
proach, and waiting to see some of the ships lose their places or 
rmgfoul of each other, so as to afford him an opening for attack. 
And he might perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining twenty 
Peloponnesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollecting with 
dismay the success of a similar manoeuvre in the former battle, had 
not quitted the lvorkyraean ships, whose disorderly condition they 
despised, and hastened to join their comrades. The whole fleet of 
fifty-three triremes now again took the aggressive, and advanced 
to attack Nikostratus, who retreated before them, but backing 
astern and keeping the head of his ships towards the enemy. In 
this manner he succeeded in drawing them away from the town, so 
as to leave to most of the Korkyraean ships opportunity for getting 
back to the harbour; while such was the superior manoeuvring of 
the Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians were never able to 
come up with him or force him to action. They returned back in 
the evening t> Sybota, with no greater triumph than their success 
against the Korkyrseans, thirteen of whose triremes they carried 
away as prizes. 2 

1 These two triremes had bee»witb join Nikostratus at Naupaktus. We 
Paches at Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 33); see in what constant service they were 
immediately on returning from thence, kept, 
they must havo been sent round to - Thucyd. iii. 77, 78, 79. 
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It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would on the mor- 
Cor, fusion row make a direct attack (which could hardly have failed 
fenceless of success) on the town and harbour. We may easily 
Korkyra— believe (what report afterwards stated), that Brasid§s 
dino^totti advised Alkidas to this decisive proceeding. The Kdr- 
arrivaTof kyr&*an leaders, more terrified than ever, first removed 
their prisoners from the little island to the Herseum, and 
-mght or" then tried to come to a compromise with the oligarchical 
Aikidaa. party generally, for the purpose of organising some 
effective and united defence. Thirty triremes were made ready 
and manned, wherein some even of the oligarchical Korkyrseans 
were persuaded to form part of the crews. 

But the slackness of Alkidas proved their best defence. Instead 
of coming straight to the town, he contented himself with landing 
in the island at some distance from it, on the promontory of 
Leak i nine : after ravaging the neighbouring lands for some hours, 
he returned to his station at Sybota. He had lost an opportunity 
which never again returned: for on the very same night the fire 
signals of Leukas telegraphed to him the approach of the fleet 
under Eurymedon from Athens—sixty triremes. Ilis only thought 
was now for the escape of the Peloponnesian fleet, which was in 
fact saved by this telegraphic notice. Advantage was takeijjj|of 
the darkness to retire close along the land as far as the isthmus 
which separates Leukas from the mainland—across which isthmus 
the ships were dragged by baud or machinery, so that they might 
not fall in with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing 
round the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of bis way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the Korkyraean 
oligarchs to their fate. 1 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival of Eury- 
Vengeance medon opens a third unexpected transition in this che- 
torioL v ‘ c ' quered narrative—the Korkyraean Demos passing, ab- 
KoXyra" ruptedly and unexpectedly, from' intense alarm and help- 
p?Sstrat?° lessness to elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom 
lSulwiTod °f. Greeks, and in a population seemingly amongst the 
sbed - refined of all Greeks—including too a great many 

slaves just emancipated against the will of their masters, and of 
course the fiercest and most discontented of all the slaves in the 
island—such a change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for 
revenge almost ungovernable, as the <pdy compensation for fore¬ 
gone terror and suffering. 


1 Tfauoyd. iii. 80. 
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As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have fled and 
that of Euryineddn was seen approaching, the Korkyrman leaders 
brought into the town the 500 Messenian hoplites who had 
hitherto been encamped without; thus providing a resource against 
any last effort of despair on the part of their interior enemies. 
Next, the thirty ships recently manned—and held ready in the 
harbour facing the continent, to go out against the Peloponnesian 
fleet, but now no longer needed—were ordered to sail round to the 
other or Ilyllaic harbour. Even while they were thus sailing 
round, some obnoxious men of the defeated party, being seen in 
public, were slain. But when the ships arrived at the Ilyllaic 
harbour, and the crews were disembarked, a more wholesale mas¬ 
sacre was perpetrated, by putting to death those individuals of the 
oligarchical faction who had been persuaded on the day before to 
go aboard as part of the crews. 1 Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought back 
from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, in the 
sacred precinct of the Ileramni. It was proposed to them to 
quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of them accepted the 
proposition, were put on their trial—all condemned, and all exe¬ 
cuted. Their execution took place, as it seems, immediately on the 
spot, and within actual view of the unhappy «en still remaining in 
themcred ground ; 2 who, seeing that their lot was desperate, pre¬ 
ferred dying by their own hands to starvation or the sword of their 
enemies. Some hung themselves on branches of the trees sur¬ 
rounding the temple, others helped their friends in the work of 
suicide, and in one way or another the entire band thus perished. 
It, was probably a consolation to them to believe, that this desecra¬ 
tion of the precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon 
their surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, during all 
which time the victorious Korkyraeans carried on a san- i, W ] 0B) allJ 
guinary persecution agaiqjd the party who had been con- 
cerned in the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred vllnceoff'u- 
of this party contrived to esc^pj by flight to the main- ri ' med ' ,n - 

1 Thucyd. iii. 80, 81. /cal ck to>v ' liis copy roads bvcxdp'ncrqHf I follow 
vtcov, ftcrovs irrfirjvai, itcfiipci- tlie meaning of the wordMferoposed by 

(ovt€s airex c *’P 7 l fTai/ - It is certain that Dr. Arnold and Goller, which appear 
the reading a-nexdprfffav k° re must be to be both equivalent to itersivov. This 
wrong : no satisfactory sense can be meaning is at least plausible and con- 
made out of it. The word substituted siatent; though I do not feel certain 
by Dr. Arnold is b.vexp & vro —that pr< that we have the true sense of t^e 
ferred by Goller is airexpwvro —otnei passage. 

recommend aTr<exp'h ar(LJ/ro —- Hermann 3 Thucyd. iii. 81. oi Si iroAAol rwv 
adopts &ir€xdpt<rav—md Dionysius in i licfTwv, Serai ol>K ineladricrav, o> s id p u v 
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land; while those who did not, or could not, flee, were slain 
wherever they could be found. Some received their death-wounds 
even on the altar itself—others shared the same fate, after having 
been dragged away from it by violence. In one case a party of 
murderers having pursued their victims to the temple of Dionysus, 
refrained from shedding their blood, but built up the doorway and 
left them to starve; as the Lacedaemonians had done on a former 
occasion respecting i’ausanias. Such was the ferocity of the time, 
that in one case a father slew his own son. It was not merely the 
oligarchical party who thus suffered: the flood-gates of private 
feud were also opened, and various individuals, under false charges 
of having been concerned in the oligarchical movements, were 
slain by personal enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension 
of legal, as well as moral restraints, continued during the week of 
Eurymedon’s stay—a period long enough to satiate the fierce 
sentiment out of which it arose ; 1 yet without any apparent effort 
on his part to soften the victors or protect the vanquished. We 
shall see farther reason hereafter to appreciate the baseness and 
want of humanity in his character. Ilad Nikostratus remained in 
command, we may fairly presume, judging by what he had done 
in the earlier part of the sedition with very inferior force, that he 
would have set mucl* earlier limits to the Korkynean butchery; 
unfortunately, Thucydides tells us nothing at all about Niko¬ 
stratus, after the naval battle of the preceding day. 2 

We should have been glad to hear something about the steps 

ret ytyv6fieva, Sietp&eipav ainov tv become disabled: yet the historian does 
t if !epv &A XtiXovs, Ac. The meagre not distinctly Bay so (iii. 7). 
abridgement of Diodorus (xii. 57), in The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Pac. 
reference to those events in Korkyra, is 1547) has a story that l’hormio was 
hardly worth notice. asked by the Akaruanians, hut that lie 

1 Thueyd. iii. 85. Oi ucv oSv Kara rpv could not serve in consequence of being 
jr&Kiv KcfiKupauu r o luvt ais opyals at that moment under sentence for a 
this TpivTuis ts aW-tjXovs typ-rp heavy line, which he was’’unable to 
irorro, &c. pay: accordingly the Athenians con- 

8 In reading the account of the con- trived a means of evading the tine, in 
duct of Nikostratus, as well as that of order t%t he might be enabled to serve. 
Phormio in the naval battles of the It is difficult to Bee how this can be 
preceding summer, wo contract a per- reconciled with the story of Thucydides, 
sonal interest, respecting both of them. \o says that the eon of Phortuio went 
Thucydides does not seem to have .d of his father, 

anticipated that his account would raise Compare Meiueke, Histor. Critic, 
such a feeling in the minds of his Cornice. Grsec. vol. i. p. 144, and Frag- 
readers, otherwise he probably would ment. Eupolid. vol. ii.. p. 527. Phormio 
have mentioned something to gratify was introduced as a chief character in 
it. Respecting Phormio, his omission the Tul-lapxoi of Eupolis; as a brave, 
is the more remarkable; since we are rough, straightforward soldier, some- 
left to infer, from the request made by thing like Lamachus in the Acharneis 
the Akamanians to have his son sent as of Aristophanes, 
commander, that he must have died or 
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taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this hurst of 
murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly emanci- Band of 
pated slaves were not the most backward—and after the 
departure of Eurymedon. But here again Thucy- 
dides disappoints our curiosity. We only hear from him, 
that the oligarchical exiles who had escaped to the main- "'“jj; “ d 
land were strong enough to get possession of the forts and 
most part of the territory there belonging to Korkyra; 
just as the exiles from Samos and Mitylene became more or less 
completely masters of the Peraea or mainland possessions belonging 
to those islands. They even sent envoys to Corinth and Sparta, 
in hopes of procuring aid to accomplish their restoration by force ; 
but their request found no favour, and they were reduced to their 
own resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyraeans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce considerable 
dearth and distress, they at length collected a band of Epirotic 
mercenaries, passed over to the island, and there established a 
fortified position on the mountain called lstone, not far from the 
city. Having burnt their vessels in order to cut off all hopes of 
retreat, they maintained themselves for near two years by a system 
of ravage and plunder which inflicted great misery on the island. 1 
This was a frequent way whereby, of old, invaders wore out and 
mastered a city, the walls of whieh they found impregnable. The 
ultimate fate of these occupants of lstone, which belongs to a 
future chapter, will be found to constitute a close suitable to the 
bloody drama yet unfinished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important, city belong¬ 
ing to the Greek name, without producing a deep and )> 0 iit)cai re- 
extensive impression throughout all the other cities. And fr„da™d‘“y 
Thucydides has taken advantage of it to give a sort of 
general sketch of Grecian politics during the Peloponne- kvni’un mas- 
sian war; violence of civil discord in each city, aggra- 8 “ cre ' 
vateil by foreign war, and by the contending efforts of Athens and 
Sparta,—the former espousing the democratical party everywhere ; 
the latter, the oligarchical. The Korkyrsean sedition was the 
first case in which these two dtuses of political antipathy and exas¬ 
peration v^ere'seen acting with full united force, and where the 
malignity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from such a 
union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn by Thucy¬ 
dides of moral and political feeling under these influences, will 
ever remain memorable as the work of an analyst and a philoso- 

1 Thueyd. iii. 85. 
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pher. He has conceived and described the perverting causes with 
a spirit of generalisation which renders these two chapters hardly 
less applicable to other political societies far distant both in time 
and place (especially, under many points of view, to France be¬ 
tween 1789 and 1799) than to Greece in the fifth century before 
the Christian sera. The deadly bitterness infused into intestine 
party contests by the accompanying dangers of foreign war and 
intervention of foreign enemies—the mutual fears between political 
rivals, where each thinks that the other will forestal him in striking 
a mortal blow, and where constitutional maxims have ceased to 
carry authority either as restraint or as protection—the superior 
popularity of the man who is most forward with the sword, or who 
runs down his enemies in the most unmeasured language, coupled 
with the disposition to treat both prudence in action and candour 
in speech as if it were nothing but treachery or cowardice—the 
exclusive regard to party ends, w'ith the reckless adoption, and 
even admiring preference, of fraud or violence as the most effectual 
means—the loss of respect for legal authority as well as of confi¬ 
dence in private agreement, and the surrender even of blood and 
friendship to the overruling ascendency of party-ties—the perver¬ 
sion of ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of 
all the common words importing blame or approbation — the 
unnatural predominance of the ambitious and contentious passions, 
overpowering in men’s minds all real public objects, and equalising 
for the time the better and the worse cause, by taking hold of de¬ 
mocracy on one side, and aristocracy on the other, as mere pre¬ 
tences to sanctify personal triumph—all these gloomy social ptne- 
nomena, here indicated by the historian, have their causes deeply 
seated in the human mind, and are likely, unless the bases of con¬ 
stitutional morality shall come to be laid more surely and firmly 
than they have hitherto been, to recur from time to time, under 
diverse modifications, “ so long as human nature shall be the same 
as it is now,” to use the language of Thucydides himself. 1 He 
has described, with fidelity not inferior to his sketch of the pesti¬ 
lence at Athens, the symptoms of a certain morbid political condi¬ 
tion, wherein the vehemence of intestine conflict, instead of being 
kept within such limits as consists with the maintenance of one 

1 Timcyd. iii. 82. yiyni^tro fiiv Kui of construction which pervade these 
&el itr/t/xfva tW &r i) avr^ (pviris cu’ffpii- memorable chapters, are familiar to all 
Trim' ]?, priAAor St Kal r/rrayaiTfpa nal readers of Thucydides, ever since Dio- 
t o?r tfSem Sii)AAo7jusVa, o>s Sr ijcairrw nysius of Halitarnassus, whoso remarks 
al fiirafio Aal r air £wrrx*“>' ApurrSurai, upon them are sufficiently severe (Judic. 
&c. _ _ de Tkueyd, p. 888). 

The many obscurities and perplexities 
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society among the contending parties, becomes for the time in¬ 
flamed and poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of foreign 
war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within the state 
and foreigners without. In following the impressive description of 
the historian, wc have to keep in mind the general state of manners 
in his time, especially the cruelties tolerated by the laws of war, 
as compared with that greater humanity and respect for life which 
has grown up during the last two centuries in modern Europe. 
And we have farther to recollect that if he had been describing 
the effects of political fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead 
of among his contemporary Greeks, he would have added, to his 
list of horrors, mutilation, crucifixion, and other refinements on 
simple murder. 

The language of Thucydides is to be taken rather as a general¬ 
isation and concentration of phenomena which he had observed 
among different communities, than as belonging altogether to any 
one of them. I do not believe—what a superficial read- Tty* political 
ing of his opening words might at first suggest—that of'Skyra 
the bloodshed in Korkyra was only the earliest, but by 
no means the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread So'wbuip 11 
over the Grecian world. The facts stated in his own his- wur - 
tory suffice to show' that though the same causes, which worked upon 
this unfortunate island, became disseminated and produced analo¬ 
gous mischiefs throughout many other communities—yet the case 
of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst and most 
aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately the account of 
Thucydides enables us to understand it from beginning to end, 
and to appreciate the degree of guilt of the various parties im¬ 
plicated, which wc can seldom do with certainty; because when 
once the interchange of violence has began, the feelings arising out 
of the contest itself presently overpower in the minds of both par¬ 
ties the original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples as to fit¬ 
ness of means. Unjustifiable acts in abundance are committed by 
both, and in comparing the two, we are often obliged to employ 
the emphatic language which Tacitus uses respecting Otlio and 
Vitellius— “ deB:;riorem fore, quisquis vicisset ”—of two bad men 
all that the Roman W'orld could foresee was, that the victor, which¬ 
soever he was, would prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyrman revolution, we can arrive at a 
more discriminating criticism. We see that it is from the begin¬ 
ning the work of a selfish oligarchical party, playing the game of a 
foreign enemy, and the worst and most ancient enemy, of the 

VOL. iv. 2 c 
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island,'—aiming to subvert the existing democracy and acquire power 
How these for themselves—and ready to employ any measure of 
SgirS f rau <l or violence for the attainment of these objects. 
^e™t«r While the democracy which they attack is purely defen- 
thefjiposhig sive an< l conservative, the oligarchical movers, having tried 
parties. fair means in vain, are the first to employ foul means, 
which latter they find retorted with greater effect against them¬ 
selves. They set the example of judicial prosecution against 
Peithias, for the destruction of a political antagonist; in the use 
of this same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, and 
employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use of the dagger 
in the senate-house against him aud his immediate fellow-leaders, 
and to the wholesale application of the sword against the demo¬ 
cracy generally. The Korkyra-an Demos are thus thrown upon 
the defensive. Instead of the affections of ordinary life, all the 
most intense anti-social sentiments—fear, pugnacity, hatred, ven¬ 
geance,—obtain unqualified possession of their bosoms; exag¬ 
gerated too through the fluctuations of victory and defeat, succes¬ 
sively brought by Nikostratus, Alkidas, and Eurymedon. Their 
conduct as victors is such as we should expect under such madden¬ 
ing circumstances, from coarse men mingled with liberated slaves. 
It is vindictive and murderous in the extreme, not without faith¬ 
less breach of assurances given. But we must remember that they 
are driven to stand upon their defence, and that all their energies 
are indispensable to make that defence successful. They are pro¬ 
voked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than in the means 
—an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, because, if we look 
at the state of the island at the time when the oligarchical cap¬ 
tives were restored from Corinth, there was no pretence for affirm¬ 
ing that it had suffered, or was suffering, any loss, hardship, or 
disgrace, from its alliance with Athens. These oligarchical insur¬ 
gents find the island in a state of security and tranquillity—since 
the war imposed upon it little necessity for effort. They plunge 
it into a sea of blood, with enormities as well as suffefing on both 
sides, which end at length in their own complete extermination. 
Our compassion for their final misery must not hinder us from 
appreciating the behaviour whereby it was earned. , 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall have occa¬ 
sion to recount two political movements in Athens similar in prin¬ 
ciple and general result to this Korkyrsean revolution; exhibiting 
oligarchical conspirators against an existing and conservative de¬ 
mocracy—with this conspiracy at first successful, but afterwards 
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put down, and the Demos again restored. The contrast between 
Athens and Korkyra under such circumstances will be o.utmm 
found highly instructive, especially m regard to the De- 
mos both in the hours of defeat and in those of victory, 

It will then be seen how much the habit of active parti- the mild clia- 
eipation in political and judicial affairs,—of open, con- amuo^,™ 
flieting discussion, discharging the malignant passions by at A tin ns. 
way of speech, and followed by appeal to the vote—of having con¬ 
stantly present, to the mind of every citizen in his character of 
Dikast or Ekklesiast, the conditions of a pacific society, and the 
paramount authority of a constitutional majority—how much all 
these circumstances, brought home as they were at Athens more 
than in any other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contri¬ 
buted to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, different in 
so many respects, conspire to illustrate another truth, of much 
importance in Grecian history. Both of them show how n„,i m „ ra , l(v 
false and impudent- were the pretensions set up by the am'/gmit’ 
rich and great men of the various Grecian cities, to o,aul!. r u£-’ 
superior morality, superior intelligence, and greater uauu " e8, 
fitness for using honourably and beneficially the powers of govern¬ 
ment, as compared with the mass of the citizens. Though the 
Grecian oligarchies, exercising powerful sway over fashion, and 
more especially over the meaning of words, bestowed upon them¬ 
selves the appellation of “ the best men, the honourable and good, 
the elegant, the superior,” &c., and attached to those without 
their own circle epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral 
attributes—no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history. 1 Abundance of infirmity, with occasional bad 
passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the people generally, 
often corrupting and misguiding even the Athenian democracy, 
the best apparently of all the democracies in Greece. But after 
all, the rich and great men were only a part of the people, and 
taking them as a class (apart from honourable individual excep¬ 
tions) by no mel’.ns the best part. If exempted by their position 
from some of the vices which beset smaller and poorer men, they 
imbibed from that same position an unmeasured self importance— 
and an excess of personal ambition as well as of personal appetite 
—peculiar to themselves, not less anti-social in tendency, and 

1 See the valuable preliminary discourse, prefixed to Welcker’a edition of 
Theognia, page xxi. sect. 9 seq . 
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operating upon a much grander scale. To the prejudices and 
superstitions belonging to the age, they were noway superior, 
considering them as a class; while their animosities among one 
another, virulent and unscrupulous, were among the foremost 
causes of misfortune in Grecian commonwealths. Indeed many of 
the most exceptionable acts committed by the democracies, con¬ 
sisted in their allowing themselves to be made the tools of one 
aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the intense party-selfishness 
which characterized them as a body, sometimes exaggerated into 
the strongest anti-popular antipathy, as we see in the famous 
oligarchical oath cited by Aristotle, 1 —we shall find many illustra¬ 
tions as we advance in the history, but none more striking than 
this Korkyraean revolution. 

1 Aristot. Politic, v. 7, 19. K a) ry 5 kclk6vovs foofuu, Ka) fiov\evaov 
tf,rt Karcdv. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

FROM THE TROUBLES TN KORKYRA, IN TIIE FIFTH YEAR OF 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE 

SIXTH YEAR. 

About the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, Nikias 
the Athenian general conducted an armament against 0a|lt , m . of 
the rocky island of Minoa, which lay at the mouth of the JUi'ue 
harbour of Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian 
fort and garrison. The narrow channel, which separated " nderNikilu '- 
it from the Megarian port of Nissea and formed the entrance of 
the harbour, was defended by two towers projecting out from 
Nisaea, which Nikias attacked and destroyed by means of bat¬ 
tering machines from his ships. lie thus cut off Minoa from com¬ 
munication on that side with the Megarians, and fortified it on the 
other side, where it communicated with tin; main land by a lagoon 
bridged over with a causeway. Minoa, thus becoming thoroughly 
insulated, was more completely fortified and made an Athenian 
possession; since it was eminently convenient to keep up an 
effective blockade against the Megarian harbour, which the Athe¬ 
nians had hitherto done only from the opposite shore of Salamis. 1 

Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for sometime con¬ 
spicuous in public life, and is said to have been more Nikias- iiis 
than once Strategus along with Perikles, this is the first (luction, 
occasion on which Thucydides introduces him to our character, 
notice. lie was now one of the Strategi or generals of the com¬ 
monwealth, and appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, a greater 
and more constant personal esteem than any citizen of Athens, 
from the present time down to his death. In wealth and in family, 
he ranked amoitg the first class of Athenians: in political cha¬ 
racter, Aristotle placed him, together with Thucydides son of Me- 
lesias and Theramenes, above all other names in Athenian history 
—seemingly even above Perikles. 2 

1 Thucyd. iii. 51. Sec the note of and is a hill on the mainland near the 
Dr. Arnold, and the j>lan embodied in shore. 

his work, for the topography of Minoa, 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 3, 
which has now ceased to be an island, 
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Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful attention, 
though the facts before us completely belie so lofty an estimate. 
It marks, however, the position occupied by Nikias in Athenian 
politics, as the principal person of what may be called the oli¬ 
garchical party, succeeding Kimon and Thucydides, and preceding 
Theramenes. In looking to the conditions under which this party 
continued to subsist,, we shall see that during the interval between 
Thucydides (son of Melesias) and Nikias, the democratical forms 
had acquired such confirmed ascendency, that it would not have 
suited the purpose of any politician to betray evidence of positive 
hostility to them, prior to the Sicilian expedition and the great, 
embarrassment in the foreign relations of Athens which arose out 
Varying dr- of that' disaster. After that change, the Athenian oligarchs 
SS*Sdiuon became emboldened and aggressive, so that we shall find 
cnicaf party 1 * Theramenes among the chief conspirators in the revolu- 
nt Athens, tion of the Four Hundred. But Nikias represents the 
oligarchical party in its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, 
accommodating itself to a sovereign democracy, and existing in 
the form of common sentiment rather than of common purposes. 
And it is a remarkable illustration of the real temper of the Athe¬ 
nian people, that a man of this character, known as an oligarch 
but not feared as such, and doing his duty sincerely to the. 
democracy, should have remained until his death the most esteemed 
and influential man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in education, 
and in oratory : forward in his military duties, and not only per¬ 
sonally courageous in the field, but hitherto found competent as a 
general under ordinary circumstances: 1 assiduous, too, in the dis¬ 
charge of all political duties at homo, especially in the post of 
Strategus or one of the ten generals of the state, to which he was 
Points «f frequently chosen and rcchosen* Of the many valuable 
Nikias qualities combined in his predecessor Peri kies, the recol- 
-matemi 08 lection of whom was yet fresh in the Athenian mind, 
difforoncea, Nikias possessed two, on which, most of all, his influence 
rested,—though, properly speaking, that influence belongs to the 
sum total of bis character, and not to any special attributes in it: 
First, he was thoroughly incorruptible as to pecuniary gains — a 

1 Kalroi t-yuye ical rif.iwp.ai £k rov /cal o£<rfcts irpopoijrat. 
roioxnov (says Nikias in the Athenian The whole conduct of Nikias before 
assembly, Thucyd. vi. 0) nal ^ or a op Syracuse, under the most trying cir- 
4r epeev it € pi r <f) £ fxavr ov*. or w- eu instances, more than beam out this 
H a r i 6 ^><*> S &• vofxlfap dpolws ayaObv boast. 
icoKlrr]P etpaiy hs bp Kai rov awparbs ri 
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quality so rare in Grecian public men of all tbe cities, that when a 
man once became notorious for possessing it, he acquired a greater 
degree of trust than any superiority of intellect could have be¬ 
stowed upon him: next, he adopted the Periklcan view as to the 
necessity of a conservative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, 
avoiding new acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, or pro¬ 
vocation to fresh enemies. With this important point of analogy 
there were at the same time material differences between them 
even in regard to foreign policy. Perikles was a conservative, 
resolute against submitting to loss or abstraction of empire, but at 
the same time refraining from aggrandisement: Nikias was in 
policy faint-hearted, averse to energetic effort for any purpose, 
whatever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, hut even to 
purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless, he was the 
leading champion of the conservative party of his day, always 
powerful at Athens: and as he was constantly familiar with the 
details and actual course of public affairs, capable of giving full 
effect to the cautious and prudential point of view, and enjoying 
unqualified credit for honest purposes—his value as a. permanent 
counsellor was steadily recognised, even though in particular cases 
his counsel might not be followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in common 
with Perikles, he was perfect in the use of minor and ,.r ni- 
collateral modes of standing well with the people, which tainmg hi* 

& . 1 1 . ]>fipn)arity 

that #reat man had taken but little pains to practise, nminotgiv- 

* i , . |,, 1 . . , imp; offence; 

VVliile Perikles attached himself to Aspasia, whose w»v«ry re- 
splendid qualities did not redeem in the eyes of the meter, 
public either her foreign origin or her unchastity, the domestic 
habits of Nikias appear to have been strictly conformable to the 
rules of Athenian decorum. Perikles was surrounded by phi¬ 
losophers, Nikias by prophets—whose advice was necessary both 
as a consolation to his temperament and as a guide to his intelli¬ 
gence under difficulties. One of them was constantly in his service 
and confidence, and his conduct appears to have been sensibly 
affected by tlie difference of character between one prophet and 
another, 1 just ks the government of Louis XIV. and other Catholic 
princes lias been modified by the change of confessors. To a life 
thus rigidly decorous and ultra-religious—both eminently accept¬ 
able to the Athenians—Nikias added the judicious employment 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50; Plutarch* Nikias, p-ovias a<paipu>y pu- 

C. 4, 5, 25. Tcp fitvroi Nz«/a avyrjyex*pbv epLvpocrQtv, This is suggested by 
r foe p.d.vriy ^^tpov b yap Plutarch as an excuse for mistakes on 

avy'hd'qs avrov teal rb iroAb rrjs bfiaibai- the part of Nikias. 
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of a large fortune with a view to popularity. Those liturgies (or 
expensive public duties undertaken by rich men, each in his turn, 
throughout other cities of Greece as well as in Athens) which fell 
to his lot, were performed with such splendour, munificence, and 
good taste, as to procure for him universal encomiums; and so 
much above his predecessors as to be long remembered and 
extolled. Most of these liturgies were connected with the religious 
service of the state, so that Nikias, by his manner of performing 
them, displayed his zeal for the honour of the gods at the same 
time that he laid up for himself a store of popularity. Moreover, 
the remarkable caution and timidity—not before an enemy, but in 
reference to his own fellow-citizens—-which marked his character, 
rendered him pre-eminently scrupulous as to giving offence or 
making personal enemies. While his demeanour towards the 
poorer citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the presents 
which he made were numerous, both to gain friends and to silence 
assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that various bullies, 
whom the comic writers turn to scorn, made their profit out of this 
susceptibility. But most assuredly Nikias as a public man, though 
he might occasionally be cheated out of money, profited greatly by 
the reputation thus acquired. 

The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined with strict 
His diii- personal honesty, could not have been defrayed except 
creasing his hy another quality, which ought not to count as discredit- 
spSatimis able to Nikias, though in this too he stood distinguished 
ofiamriiimfrom Perikles. lie was a careful anti diligent money- 
o'/siavcTfor g e fr er ; a speculator in the silver-mines of Laurium, and 
hire. proprietor of one thousand slaves whom he let out for 

work in them, receiving a fixed sum per head for each. The 
superintending slaves who managed the details of this business 
were men of great ability and high pecuniary value. 1 Most of the 
wealth of Nikias was held in this form, and not in landed pro¬ 
perty. Judging by what remains to us of the comic authors, this 
must have been considered as a perfectly gentlemanlike way of 
making money: for while*they abound with derision of the leather- 
dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker llyperbolus, and the vegetable¬ 
selling mother to whom Euripides owes his birth, we hear nothing 
from them in disparagement of the slave-letter Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thu^ occupied with the care 
of his private fortune, together with the general moderation of his 
temper, made him often wish to abstract himself from public duty. 

1 Xenophon. Memorab. ii. 5, 2; Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv. 14. 
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But such unambitious reluctance, rare among the public men of 
the day, rather made the Athenians more anxious to put him for¬ 
ward and retain his services. In the eyes of the Pentakosiome- 
dimni and the Ilippeis, the two richest classes in Athens, he was 
one of themselves—and on the whole the best man, as being so 
little open to reproach or calumny, whom they could oppose to the 
leather-dressers and lamp-makers, who often out-talked them in 
the public assembly. The hoplites, who despised Kleon—and did 
not much regard even the brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, 
because he happened to be poor 1 —respected in Nikias the union 
of wealth and family with honesty, courage, and carefulness in 
command. The maritime and trading multitude esteemed him 
as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, who gave splendid 
choregies, treated the poorest men with consideration, and never 
turned the public service into a job for his own profit—who more¬ 
over, if he possessed no commanding qualities, so as to give to his 
advice imperative and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy 
of being consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, be had never commanded on 
any very serious or difficult enterprise ; but what he had done had 
been accomplished successfully ; so that he enjoyed the reputation 
of a fortunate as well as a prudent commander. 2 He appears to 
have acted as proxenus to the Lacedemonians at Athens; pro¬ 
bably by his own choice, and among several others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias,—after the time 
when he rose to enjoy full consideration in Athens, being Nikias Am 
already of mature age—was spent in opposition to Kleon— 
Kleon; the last half, in opposition to Alkibiades. # To ww!iX AI ’ 
employ terms which are not fully suitable to the Atlie- TfJ- 
nian democracy, but which yet bring to view the differ- Ati'ens“f„r 
ence intended to be noted better than any others, Nikias 
was a minister or ministerial man, often actually exer- p08ES - 
cising, and always likely to exercise, official functions—Kleon was 
a man of the opposition, whose province it was to supervise and 
censure official men for their public conduct. We must divest 
these words of 'that accompaniment which they are understood to 
carry in English political life—a standing parliamentary majority 

1 Thucyd. V. 7; Plutarch, Alkibiades, [ rdre ei pep&pevos iv irrparyyiats —Nuctas 
C. 21. '6 y&p Aajuaxos ijv pev qpXtpiKbs • pev fiouXdpevas, iv <p aimflijs 4jv l 

ical ivSpddys, i(U opa S’ oil rpotryi/ ouS’ ioCto, Siaomiratrdai r v eiirvxiav, 
6yKos aurip 8<a irtvlav. compare Plu- &o.—?i. 17. '4ms dyw re (Alkibiaden) 
tarch, Nikias, c. 15. ? T ‘ hiepdfa per’ avrys teal 6 Ni/flas t v- 

1 Tiiucyd. V. IS. NiKiaj rXetorra ruv j ruxft Sofcti tlvai, &c. 
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in favour of one party: Kleon would often carry in the public 
assembly resolutions, which his opponents Nikias and others of 
like rank and position—who served in the posts of Strategus, am¬ 
bassador, and other important offices designated by the general 
vote—were obliged against their will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the political clubs, 
or established com piracies (to translate the original literally) 
among the leading Athenians to stand by each other both for 
acquisition of office and for mutual insurance under judicial trial. 
These clubs, or Iletairies, must have played an important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics, and it is much to be 
regretted that we are possessed of no details respecting them. 
We know that in Athens they were thoroughly oligarchical in 
disposition 1 —while equality, or something near to it, in rank and 
position, must have been essential to the social harmony of the 
members. In some towns, it appears that such political associa¬ 
tions existed under the form of gymnasia 2 for the mutual exercise 
of the members, or of syssitia for joint banquets. At Athens they 
were numerous, and doubtless not habitually in friendship with 
each other; since the antipathies among different, oligarchical men 
were exceedingly strong, and the union brought about between 
them at the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of com¬ 
mon desire to put down the democracy, lasted hut a little while. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 54. Kal 6 fxev Tleicrav- I 
Spo s ran re ^vycofxocrlas^ atirep irvyxavov ; 
irpBrepop iu rrj irbXei oi)<rai 1 h'ucais Kal 
alveus, airouras iireXOwv, Kal irapaKeXev- 
(rafxevos Bttus ^varpacpevies Kal Koivrj /3ou- 
Xevadp.evoi Ka'faXvaoviri rbv B7/p-oy, Kal ! 
r&XXa TcapacrKevacr+s, &e. 

After having thus organised the He- j 
tieries, and brought them into cobpera- ! 
tion for his revolutionary objects against 
the democracy, Peisander departed from 
Athens to Samos : on his return he ; 
finds that these Hetscries have been j 
very actively employed, and had made j 
great progress towards the subversion j 
of the democracy: they had assassin¬ 
ated the demagogue Androklos and 
various other political enemies- -ol Be 
rbv II eleravBpov — 9ov is r&s ’A O-f)- 
pas, — Kal KaraXa/xfiavovari ra 'nXe'icrra 
rots eralpois npoeipya<r/x*pa, &c. (viii. 
05). 

The political eralpeia to which Alki- 
biades belonged is mentioned in, Iso- 
kratfis, I)e Bigis, Or. xvi. p. ,448. sect. 
G. A eyovres u)S 6 irarfyp <r v v a y o i r v 
eral peiav £tti vecoripots-rrpay- 
fiaer i. Allusions to these eraipeiat and 


to their well-known political and judi¬ 
cial purposes (unfortunately they are 
only allusions) are found in Plato, 
Thoietet. c. 79. p. 173. (rirovBal Be 
iratpeicov iir* apxas , &c. : also Plato, 
Legg. ix. c. 3. p. 85(5 ; Plato, Republic, 
ii. c. 8. p. 305, where they aite men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with avv(ap.6(ncu — 
ewl yap rb XavQaveiv £vvcofxoaias re Kal 
eraipeias (rvv<i£op.ev — also in Psoudo- 
Andokidos cont. Alkibiad. c. 2. p. 112. 
Compare the general remarks of Thucy¬ 
dides, iii, 82, and Demosthenes cont. 
Stephan, ii. p. 1157. 

Two Dissertations, by Messrs. Visclier 
and Buttner, collect the scanty indica¬ 
tions respecting these Iletscrios, toge¬ 
ther with some attempts to enlarge 
and speculate upon them, which are 
more ingenious than trustworthy (Die 
Oligarchische Partei und die Hetairien 
in A theu.,-von W. Visclier. Basel, 183G; 
Geschichte der politischen Hetairien zu 
Atlien., von Hermann Buttner. Leipsic, 
1810). 

2 About the political workings of the 
Syssitia and Gymnasia, see Plato, Legg. 
i. [). 03G; Polybius, xx. G. 
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But the designation of persons to serve in the capacity of Strategic 
and other principal offices greatly depended upon them—as well 
sis the facility of passing through that trial of accountability to 
which every man was liable after his year of office. Nikias, and 
men generally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs and 
lending help in their turn, composed what may be called the 
ministers, or executive individual functionaries of Athens: the men 
who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, and saw to the exe¬ 
cution of that which the senate and the public assembly resolved. 
Especially in regard to the military and naval force of the city, so 
large and so actively employed at this time, the powers of detail 
possessed by the St.rate.gi must have been very great, and essential 
to the safety of the state. 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called ministerial func ¬ 
tion, Kleon was not of sufficient importance to attain the Kimn-w» 
same, but was confined to the inferior function of oppo- S', 
sition. We shall see in the coming chapter how he j,',!!™ r ‘in™d- 
became as it were promoted, partly by his own superior ur Nikias - 
penetration, partly by the dishonest artifice and misjudgement of 
Nikias and other opponents, in the affair of Sphaktcria. But his 
vocation was now to find fault, to censure, to denounce; his theatre 
of action was the senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries; his 
principal talent was that of speech, in which he must unques¬ 
tionably have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts 
which had been mated in Perikles —superior capacity for speech, 
as well as for action—were now severed, and had fallen, though 
both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, the other to 
Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and violent in temper, Kleon 
was extremely formidable to all acting functionaries; and from his 
influence in the public assembly, he was doubtless the author of 
many important positive measures, thus going beyond the functions 
belonging to what is called opposition. But though the most 
effective speaker in the public assembly, he was not for that reason 
the most influential person in the democracy. His powers of speech 
in fact stood out the more prominently, because they were found 
apart from that station and those qualities which were considered, 
even at Athens, all but essential to make a man a leader in 
political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this time, it 
has been necessary to take this comparison between Nikias and 
Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter might he a more 
victorious speaker, the former was the more guiding and influential 
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leader. The points gained by Kleon were all noisy and palpable, 
sometimes however, without doubt, of considerable moment—but 
the course of affairs was much more under the direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the war— 
B.e. 427) that the Athenians began operations on a small 
scale in Sicily ; probably contrary to the advice Soth of 
Nikias and Kleon, neither of them seemingly favourable to these 
distant undertakings. I reserve however the series of Athenian 
measures in Sicily—which afterwards became the turning-point of 
the fortunes of the state—for a department by themselves. I shall 
take them up separately, and bring them down to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, when I reach the date of that im¬ 
portant event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic disorder, 
Revival of after having intermitted for some time, resumed its 
dntemperTt ravages at Athens, and continued for one whole year 
author year longer, to the sad ruin both of the strength and the 
spiK-ric’and comfort of the city. And it seems that this autumn, as 
disturbances well as the ensuing summer, were distinguished by vio- 
ijacedlcmo- lent atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. Numerous 
earthquakes were experienced at Athens, in Euboea, in 
pended fir" Bmotia, especially near Orchomenus. Sudden waves of 
tins year. the sea and unexampled tides were also felt on the coast 
of Euboea and Lokris, and the islands of Atalantc and Peparethus; 
the Athenian fort and one of the two guard-ships at Atalante were 
partially destroyed. The earthquakes produced one effect favour¬ 
able to Athens. They deterred the Lacedaemonians from invading 
Attica. Agis king of Sparta had already reached the isthmus for 
that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were looked upon as an 
unfavourable portent, and the scheme was abandoned. 1 

These earthquakes however were not considered sufficient to 
Foundation deter the Lacedaemonians from the foundation of llera- 
lony of He- kleia, a new colony near the strait of Thermopylae. On 
the this occasion, we hear of a branch of the Greek popu- 

“ar'Ther- lation not before mentioned during the war. The coast 

"unurmis 118 north-west of the strait of Thermopylae was occupied by 
“D'tpV the three subdivisions of the Malians—Paralii, Hieres, 
prosperous 11 " anc ^ Trachinians. These latter, immediately adjoining 
career. Mount Gita on its north side—as well as the Dorians 
(the little tribe properly so called, which was accounted the 
primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) who joined the same 
1 Thucyd. iii. 87, 89, 90. 
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mountain range on the south—were both of them harassed and 
plundered by the predatory mountaineers, probably vEtolians, on 
the high lands between them. At first the Trachinians were dis¬ 
posed to throw themselves on the protection of Athens. But not 
feeling sufficiently assured as to the way in which she would deal 
with them, they joined with the Dorians in claiming aid from 
Sparta: in fact, it does not appear that Athens, possessing naval 
superiority only and being inferior on land, could have given them 
effective aid. 

The Lacedaemonians, eagerly embracing the opportunity, deter¬ 
mined to plant a strong colony in this tempting situation. There 
was wood in the neighbouring regions for ship-building,' so that 
they might hope to acquire a naval position for attacking the 
neighbouring island of Euboea, while the passage of troops against 
the subject-allies of Athens in Thrace, would also be facilitated; 
the impracticability of such passage had forced them, three years 
before, to leave Potida*a to its fate. A considerable body of 
colonists, Spartans and Lacedaemonian Perioeki, was assembled 
under the conduct of three Spartan Gikists—Leon, Damagon, and 
Alkidas; the latter (we are to presume, though Thucydides does 
not say so) the same admiral who had met with such little success 
in Ionia and at Korkyra. Proclamation was farther made to 
invite the junction of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by 
name lonians, Acba*ans, and some other tribes not here specified. 
Probably the distinct exclusion of the Achaeans must have been 
rather the continuance of ancient sentiment than dictated by any 
present reasons; since the Ac!imans were not now pronounced 
enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, stated as not less than 
10,000, flocked to the place, having confidence in the stability of 
the colony under the powerful piptection of Sparta. The new 
town, of large circuit, was built and fortified under the name of 
Herakleia; 2 not far from the site of Trachis, about two miles and 
a quarter from the nearest point of the Maliac Gulf, and about 
double that distant from the strait of Thermopylae. Near to the 
latter, and for the purpose of keeping effective possession of it, 
a port with deck and accommodation for shipping was con¬ 
structed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedaemonian protection in 

1 Respecting this abundance of wood, Spartan kings, but the whole region 
as well as the site of Herakleia generally, near (Eta and Trachis was adorned by 
consult Livy, xxxvi. 22. legends and heroic incidents connected 

8 IModor. xii. 59. Not merely was with him: sec the drama of the Tra- 
Herakles the mythical progenitor of the ehinuc by Sophoklcs. 
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this important post, alarmed the Athenians, and created much 
expectation in every part of Greece. But the Lacedaemonian 
CEkists were harsh and unskilful in their management; while the 
Thessalians, to whom the Trachinian territory was tributary, con¬ 
sidered the colony as an encroachment upon their soil. Anxious 
to prevent its increase, they harassed it with hostilities from the 
first moment. The (Etrean assailants were also active enemies; 
so that llerakleia, thus pressed from without and misgoverned 
within, dwindled down from its original numbers and promise, 
barely maintaining its existence. 1 We shall find it in later times, 
however, revived, and becoming a place of considerable im¬ 
portance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, consisting of sixty 
Athenian triremes under Nikias, undertook an expedition against 
against Me- the island of Melos. Melos and Thera, both inhabited by 
Niktas. ‘ ancient colonists from Lacedaemon, had never been from 
the beginning, and still refused to he, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus stood out 
as exceptions to all the other islands in the vEgean, and the 
Athenians thought themselves authorised to resort to constraint 
and conquest; believing themselves entitled to command over all 
the islands. They might indeed urge, and with considerable 
plausibility, that the Melians now enjoyed their share of the pro¬ 
tection of the /Egean from piracy, without contributing to the cost 
of it: but considering the obstinate reluctance and strong philo- 
La coni an prepossessions of the Melians, who had taken no part 
in the war and given no ground of offence to Athens, the attempt 
to conquer them by force could hardly be justified even as a cal¬ 
culation of gain and loss, and was a mere gratification to the pride 
of power in carrying out what* in modern days, we should call the 
principle of maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward 
corners, which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor’s field ;;; 
and the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the heaviest of all 
losses—a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured her annals. On 
this occasion, Nikias visited the island with his fleet, and after 
vainly summoning the inhabitants, ravaged the lands, but retired 
without undertaking a siege. He then sailed away, and came to 
Oropus, on the north-east frontier of Attica bordering on Boeotia. 
The hoplites on board his ships, landing ill the night, marched 


1 Tlmcyd. iii. 92, 93; Diodor. x.i. 49; 
xii. 59. 

8 Hi)rat. Sat. ii. 6. 8,— 


0! si angnlus isle 

Proxim ua acccdat,qui nunc denormat agellum ! 
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into the interior of Boeotia to the vicinity of Tauagra, They were 
here met, according to signal raised, by a military force from 
Athens which marched thither by land; and the joint Athenian 
army ravaged the Tanagraean territory, gaining an insignificant 
advantage over its defenders. On retiring, Nikias re-assembled 
his armament, sailed northward along the coast of Lokris with the 
usual ravages, and returned home without effecting anything 
farther. 1 

About the same time that he started, thirty other Athenian 
triremes, under Demosthenes and Prokles, had been sent !>>-<.<■«■,lings 

„ .of the Allu»- 

round Peloponnesus to act upon the coast ot Akarnama. mum... 

In conjunction with the whole Akarnanian force, except in Akurnania. 
the men of CEniada-—with fifteen triremes from Korkyra and 
some troops from Kopliallenia. and Zakyuthus—they ravaged the 
whole territory of Lenkas, both within and without the isthmus, 
and confined the inhabitants to their town, which was too strong 
to he taken by anything but a wall of circumvallatiou and a 
tedious blockade. And the Akarnanians, to whom the city was 
especially hostile, were urgent with Demosthenes to undertake this 
measure forthwith, since the opportunity might not again recur, 
and success was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the grave imprudence 

of offending them on a matter of great importance, in order to 

attack a country of all others the most impracticable—the interior 

of yEtolia. The Messcnians of Naupaktus, who suffered from the 

depredations of the neighbouring yEtoliau tribes, inflamed his 

imagination by suggesting to him a grand scheme of operations, 2 

more worthy of the large force which, he commanded than the 

mere reduction of Leukas. The various tribes of riLto- expedition <,f 
i> l *iii* Jk'inosthenud 

bans—rude, brave, active, predatory, and unrivalled m against 

the use of the javelin, which they rarely laid out of iaigo pimw. 
their hands—stretched across the country from between Parnassus 
and Gita to the eastern bank of the Acheldus. The scheme 
suggested by the Messcnians was that Demosthenes should attack 
the great central vKtolian tribes-—the Apodoti, Ophioncis, and 
Eurytanes:—iff they were conquered, all the remaining conti¬ 
nental tribes between the Ainbrakiau Gulf and Mount Parnassus 
might he invited or forced into the alliance of Athens—the Akar¬ 
nanians being alreiffly included in it. Having thus got the 

1 Thueyd. iii. 91. MtirffijeW as tsaAbv avrf arparias ro- 

2 Thueyd, iii. 95. AijjttofflhVrjs 5“ trairqs (ugetAe-yiueVijs, Sic. 
avairei0(TCu Kara to a xpovov toOtov vnb 
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command of a large continental fofice,’ Demosthenes contemplated 
the ulterior scheme of marching at the head of it on the west 
of Parnassus through the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians— 
inhabiting the north of the Corinthian Gulf, friendly to Athens, 
aud enemies to the yEtolians, whom they resembled both in their 
habits and in their fighting—until he arrived at Kitynium in 
Doris, in the upper portion of the valley of the river Kephisus. 
He would then easily descend that valley into the territory of the 
Phokians, who were likely to join the Athenians if a favourable 
opportunity occurred, but who might at any rate be constrained 
to do so. From Phokis, the scheme was to invade from the 
northward the conterminous territory of Bceotia, the great enemy 
of Athens; which might thus perhaps be completely subdued, if 
assailed at the same time from Attica. Any Athenian general, 
who could have executed this comprehensive scheme would have 
acquired at home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demo¬ 
sthenes had been ill-informed both as to the invincible barbarians, 
and the pathless country, comprehended under the name of ZEtolia. 
Some of the tribes spoke a language scarcely intelligible to Greeks, 
and even eat their meat raw ; while the country has even down to 
the present time remained not only unconquered, but unt.raversed 
by an enemy in arms. 

Demosthenes accordingly retired from Leukas, jm spite of the 
March of remonstrance of the Akarnanians, who not only could 
—impractica- not be induced to accompany him, but went home in 
ii*TTitt>ry of° visible disgust. lie then sailed with his other forces— 
i'ud"n“si Messenians, Kephallenians, and Zakynthians—to (Eneon 
iif tiic'in Cry * n ^ 10 territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime 
habitants. township on the Corinthian Gulf, not far eastward of 
Naupaktus—where his army was disembarked, together with 800 
epibata? (or marines) from the triremes—including on this occa¬ 
sion, what was not commonly the ease on shipboard, 1 2 3 some of the 


1 Thucyd. iii. 95. rb &Wo ijTreipa}- 
Tifcbv rb ravrr). None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirots, would be com¬ 
prised in this expression : the name 
i}Trfip&rai is here a general name (not 
a proper name), as l?oppo and Dr. 
Arnold remark. Demostliones would 
calculate on getting under his orders 
the Akarnanians and JEtolians, and 
some other tribes besides ; but what 
other tribes, it is not easy to specify : 
perhaps the Agraii, east of Ampliilocliia, 

among them. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 98. The Epibataa, or 


soldiers serving on shipboard (marines), 
were more usually taken from the 
Thetes, or the poorest class of citizens, 
furnished by the state with a panoply 
for the occasion—not from the regular 
hoplites on the muster-roll. Maritime 
soldiery is therefore usually spoken of 
as something inferior: the present tri¬ 
remes of Demosthenes are noticed in 
the light of an exception (vavrLKrjs Kal 
<pab\ov irrpanas, Thucyd. vi. 21). 

So among the Homans, service in the 
legions was accounted higher and more 
honourable than that of the claaeiarii 
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choice hoplites, selected all from young men of the sam8 age, on 
the Athenian muster-roll. Having passed the night in the sacred 
precinct of Zeus Nemeus at (Eneon, memorable as the spot 
where the poet Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched 
early in the morning, under the guidance of the Messenian 
Chromon, into iEtolia. On the first day he took Potidania, on 
the second Krokyleium, on the third Teichium—all of them 
villages unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants aban¬ 
doned them and fled to the mountains above. He was here 
inclined to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian Lokriaus, 
who had engaged to invade /Etolia at the same time, and were 
almost indispensable to his success, from their familiarity with 
/Etolian warfare, and their similarity of weapons. But the 
Messenians again persuaded him to advance without delay into 
the interior, in order that the villages might be separately 
attacked and taken before any collective force could be gathered 
together: and Demosthenes was so encouraged by having as yet 
encountered no resistance, that he advanced to /Egitimn, which he 
also fouud deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The moun¬ 
tains round /Egitium were occupied not only by the jn-iscum- 

. *? , ,,, . piokiy brat- 

111 habitants of that village, but also by the entire force inm.d\.bii K <a 
of /Etolia, collected even from the distant tribes Bomies with i<wa. 
and Rallies, who bordered on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of 
Demosthenes had become known beforehand to the TEtolians, 
who not only forewarned all their own tribes of the approaching 
enemy, but also sent ambassadors to Sparta and Corinth to ask 
for aid. 1 However they showed themselves fully capable of 


milites (Tacit. His tor. i. 87), 

The Athenian Epibatie, though not 
forming a corps permanently distinct, 
correspond in function to the English 
marines, who seem to have been first 
distinguished permanently from other 
foot-soldiers about the year 1684. “It 
having been found necessary on many 
occasions to embark a number of soldiers 
on board our ships vof war, and mere 
landsmen being at first extremely un¬ 
healthy—and at first, until they had 
been accustomed to the sea, in a great 
measure unserviceable—it was at length 
judged expedient to appoint certain 
regiments for that service, who were 
trained to the different modes of sea¬ 
fighting, and also made useful in some 
of those manoeuvres of a ship where a 
great many hands were required. These 

VOL. IV. 


from the nature of |fceir duty were dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of vmri- 
J timr so/<lie/'s or marines/’—Grose’s Mili- 
| tary Antiquities of the English Army, 
vol. i. p. 186. (London, 1786.) 

1 Thucyd. iii. 100. npoTre/x^arres 
Trp6r<cpui/ tfs T€ KopivOou teal is AaiceSal- 
fxova npicrfitis — TreiOovcriv &<rre (T<pl<ri 
iripof/ai arpanav ini N avnaKrov 8icc rtyv 
ru>v ’AO T)v a i u>v i rr ay co y -f] v. 

It is not here meant, I think (as 
Gbllor and Ur. Arnold suppose), that 
the yEtolians sent envoys to Lacedae¬ 
mon beforo there was any talk or 
thought of the invasion of ./Etolia, 
simply in prosecution of the standing 
antipathy which they bore to Nau- 
paktus; but that they had sent envoys 
immediately when they heard of the 
j preparations for invading AEtolia—yet 

2 u 
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defending their own territory without foreign aid. Demosthenes 
found himself assailed in his position at iEgitium, on all sides at 
once by these active highlanders armed with javelins, pouring 
down from the neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close 
combat, they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward 
to charge them—resuming their aggression the moment that the 
pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence of the 
ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the main body. 
The small number of bowmen along with Demosthenes for some 
time kept their unshielded assailants at bay. But the officer 
commanding the bowmen was presently slain ; the stock of arrows 
became nearly exhausted; and what was still worse, Chromon the 
Messenian, the only man who knew the country and could serve 
as guide, was slain also. The bowmen became thus either inef¬ 
fective or dispersed ; while the hoplites exhausted themselves in 
vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active enemy, who always 
returned upon them and in every successive onset thinned and 
distressed them more and more. At length the force of Demo¬ 
sthenes was completely broken and compelled to take flight; 
without beaten roads, without guides, and in a country not only 
strange to them, but impervious, from continual mountain, rock, 
and forest. Many of them were slain in the flight by pursuers, 
superior not less in rapidity of movement than in knowledge of 
the country: some even lost themselves in the forest, and perished 
miserably in flames kindled around them by the /Etolians. The 
fugitives were at length^eassemblcd at CEneon near the sea, with 
the loss of Prokles the colleague of Demosthenes in command, as 
well as of 120 hoplites, among the best armed and most vigorous 
in the Athenian muster-roll. 1 The remaining force was soon 
transported bat® from Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenes 
remained behind, being too much afraid of the displeasure of his 
countrymen to return at such a moment. It is certain that his 
conduct was such as justly to incur their displeasure ; and that 
the expedition against /Etolia, alienating an established ally and 
provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with a degree of 
rashness which nothing but the unexpected favour of fortune could 
have counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful attack had 

before the invasion actually took place. —- cc because the hTaupaktiane were 
The words Si« t^ tw 'AOrivatav iva- bringing in the Athenians to invade 
7 ®tV show that this is the meaning. Aitolia.” 

The word is rightly con- 1 Thucyd. iii. 98. 

strued by Haack, against the Scholiast 
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raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The tE toll an envoys, 
who had been despatched to Sparta and Corinth, found it Attack of 
easy to obtain the promise of a considerable force to mid’ivlopon- 
join them in an expedition against Naupaktus. About Slid?" eu- 
the month of September, a body of 3000 Peloponnesian 
hoplites, including 500 from the newly-founded colony i ,aktus - 
of Herakleia, was assembled at Delphi, under the command of 
’ Eurylochus, Makarius, and Menedemus. Their road of march 
to Naupaktus lay through the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, 
whom they proposed either to gain over or to subdue. With 
Amphissa, the largest Lokrian township and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Delphi, they had little difficulty — for the 
Amphissians were in a state of feud with their neighbours on 
thte other side of Parnassus, and were afraid that the new arma¬ 
ment might become the instrument of Phokian antipathy against 
them. On the first application they joined the Spartan alliance, 
and gave hostages for their fidelity to it: moreover they per¬ 
suaded many other Lokrian petty villages—among others the 
Myoneis, who were masters of the most difficult pass on the road 
—to do the same. Eurylochus received from these various 
townships reinforcements for his army, as well as hostages for 
their fidelity, whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris: and he 
was thus enabled to inarch through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance; except from (Eneon and Eupalion, 
both which places he took by force. Having arrived in the 
territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined by the full force of 
the vEtolians. Their joint efforts, after laying waste all the 
neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian colony of Molykreion, 
which had become subject to the Athenian empire. 1 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly defended, 
was in the greatest danger, and would certainly have Naupaktus 
been taken, had it not been saved by the efforts of the i*mo*ihra6s 
Athenian Demosthenes, who had remained there ever nan inns, 
since the unfortunate yEtolian expedition. Apprised of the coming 
march of Euryjochus, he went personally to the Akamanians, 
and persuaded ihem to send a force to aid in the defence of 
Naupaktus. For a long time they turned a deaf ear to his 
solicitations in consequence of the refusal to blockade Leukas— 
but they were at length induced to consent. At the head of 1000 
Akarnanian hoplites, Demosthenes threw himself into Naupaktus, 
and Eurylochus, seeing that the town had been thus placed out of 
1 Tkucyd. iii. 101, 102. 
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the reach of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it—marching 
farther westward to the neighbouring territories of JEtolia— 
Kalydon, Pleuron and Prosehiuin, near the Achelous and the 
borders of Akarnania. 

The AUtolians, who had come down to join him for the common 
purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned him and retired 
Kuryiochus, to their respective homes. But the Ambrakiots, re- 
fromNau- joined to find so considerable a Peloponnesian force in 
?ert6wiiinhe their neighbourhood, prevailed upon him to assist them 
»n atScifon m attacking the Amphilochian Argos as well as Akar- 
Argos. nania; assuring him that there was now a fair prospect 
of bringing the whole of the population of the mainland, between 
the Ambrakian and Corinthian Gulfs, under the supremacy of 
Lacedaemon. Having persuaded Eurylochus thus to keep his 
forces together and ready, they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot 
hoplites invaded the territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and 
captured the fortified hill of Olpae immediately bordering on the 
Ambrakian Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself; a hill 
employed in former days by the Akarnanians as a place for public 
judicial congress of the whole nation. 1 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eurylochus, was 
Demosthenes the signal for movement on both sides. The Akar- 
niant^wSi nanians, marching with their whole force to the pro- 
nMhfns, k “ r ’ tection of Argos, occupied a post called Krense in the 
protectionof Amphilochian territory, to prevent Eurylochus from 
Argos. effecting his junction with the Ambrakiots at Olpm. 
They at the same time sent urgent messages to Demosthenes 
at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian guard-squadron of twenty 
triremes under Aristoteles and Hierophon, entreating their aid 
in the present need, and inviting Demosthenes to act as their 
commander. They had forgotten their displeasure against him 
arising out of his recent refusal to lilockade at Leukas—for 
which they probably thought that he had been sufficiently 
punished by his disgrace at vEtolia; while they knew and 
esteemed his military capacity. In fact, the accident whereby 
he had been detained at Naupaktus now worked fortunately for 
them as well as for him. It secured to them a commander 
whom all of them respected, obviating the jealousies among their 
own numerous petty townships—it procured for him the means 
of retrieving his own reputation at Athens. Demosthenes, not 
backward in seizing this golden opportunity, came speedily into 

1 Thucyd. iii. 102-105. 
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the Ambrakian Gulf with the twenty triremes, conducting 200 
Messenian hoplites and sixty Athenian bowmen. Finding the 
whole Akarnanian force concentrated at the Amphilochian Argos, 
he was named general, nominally along with the Akarnanian 
generals, but in reality enjoying the Whole direction of operations. 

He found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both the 3000 
Ambrakiot hoplites and the Peloponnesian division March of 
under Eurylochus, already united and in position at S^AkT.-- 
Olpae, about three miles off. For Eurylochus, as soon uTImbra- n 
as he was apprised that the Ambrakiots had reached kl " ls ’ 
Olpas, broke up forthwith his camp at Proschium in vEtolia, 
knowing that his best chance of traversing the hostile territory 
of Akarnania consisted in celerity: the whole Akarnanian force 
however had already gone to Argos, so that his march was 
unopposed through that country. lie crossed the Achelous, 
inarched westward of Stratus, through the Akarnanian townships 
of Phytia, Mcdeon, and, Limnsea, then quitting both Akarnania 
and the direct road from Akarnania. to Argos, he struck rather 
eastward into the mountainous district of Thyamus in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Agraeans, who were enemies of the Akarnanians. 
From hence he descended at night into the territory of Argos, 
and passed unobserved, under cover of the darkness, between 
Argos itself and the Akarnanian force at Krona;, so as to join 
in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots at Olpm, to their great joy. They 
had feared that the enemy at Argos and Krena; w'ould have 
arrested his passage; and believing their force ^inadequate to 
contend alone, they had sent pressing messages home to demand 
large reinforcements for themselves and their own protection. 1 

Demosthenes, thus finding a united and formidable enemy, 
superior in number to himself, at 01 pm, conducted his Their united 
troops from Argos and Krena; to attack them. The fe'Si'bytie- 
ground was rugged and mountainous, and between the oitSe—*fiiry- 
two armies lay a steep ravine, which neither liked to lotbus slain - 
be the first to pass; so that they lay for five days inactive. If 
Herodotus had , been our historian, he would probably have 
ascribed this delay to unfavourable sacrifices (which may indeed 
have been the ease), and would have given us interesting anec¬ 
dotes respecting the prophets on both sides ; but the more 
positive and practical genius of Thucydides merely acquaints us, 
that on the sixth day both armies put themselves in order of 
battle—both probably tired of waiting. The ground being favour- 
1 Thucyd. iii'. 105, 106 , 107. 
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able for ambuscade, Demosthenes hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites 
and light-armed, so that they might spring up suddenly in the 
midst of the action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked 
his right. He was himself on the right with the Messenians 
.and some Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus on the left of the 
enemy: the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian akontists or 
darters occupied his left, opposed to the Ambrakiot hoplites: 
Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians were however intermixed in the 
line of Eurylochus, and it was only the Mantiueaus who main¬ 
tained a separate station of their own towards the left centre. 
The battle accordingly began, and Eurylochus with his superior 
numbers was proceeding to surround Demosthenes, when on a 
sudden the men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A 
panic seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eurylochus, 
doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery in order to 
restore the battle, was early slain. Demosthenes, having near 
him his best troops, pressed them vigorously, and their panic 
communicated itself to the troo^jfc in the centre, so that all were 
pat to flight and pursued to Olpae. On the right of the line of 
Eurylochus, the Ambrakiots, the most warlike Greeks in the 
Epirotic regions, completely defeated the Akarnanians opposed 
to them, and carried their pursuit even as far as Argos. So 
complete however was the victory gained by Demosthenes over 
the remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots had great difficulty 
in fighting their way back to Olpae, which was not accomplished 
without severe loss, and late in the evening. Among all the 
beaten troops, the Mantineans were those who best maintained 
their retreating order. 1 The loss in the army of Demosthenes 
was about 300; that of the opponents much greater, but the 
number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus and 
Makarius, had been slain: the third, Menedaeus, found himself 
'I'he survi- beleaguered both by sea and land — the Athenian 
SSeT squadron being on guard along the coast. It would 
Bi'parate seem indeed that he might have fought his way to 
fOThtaiu'* Ambrakia, especially as he would have met the Arnbra- 
“pmmoi. ki°t reinforcement coming from the city. But whether 
thflmbra- were possible or not, the commander, too much 

kiota - dispirited to attempt it, took advantage of the cus¬ 
tomary truce granted for burying the dead, to open negotiations 

1 Thueyd. iii. 107, 108: compare Polysenus, iii 1. 
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with Demosthenes and the Akarnanian generals, for the purpose 
of obtaining an unmolested retreat. This was peremptorily re¬ 
fused : but Demosthenes (with the consent of the Akarnanian 
leaders) secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans and other 
Peloponnesian troops—that if they chose to make a separate 
and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their comrades, no oppo¬ 
sition would be offered. He designed by this means not merely 
to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great enemies of Argos and Akar- 
nania, along with the body of miscellaneous mercenaries who had 
come under Euryloclius—but also to obtain the more permanent 
advantage of disgracing the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the 
eyes of the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards and traitors to military 
fellowship. The very reason which prompted Demosthenes to 
grant a separate facility of escape, ought to have been imperative 
with Menedaeus and the Peloponnesians around him, to make 
them spurn it with indignation. Yet such was their anxiety for 
personal safety, that this disgraceful convention was accepted, 
ratified, and carried into cfMk forthwith. It stands alone in 
Grecian history, as an exampe of separate treason in officers 
to purchase safety for themselves and their immediate comrades, 
by abandoning the general body under their command. Had the 
officers been Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as 
evidence of the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it 
was the act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with many 
leading Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remark upon it as 
a farther manifestation of that intra-Peloponnesian'selfishness, and 
carelessness of obligation towards extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, 
which we found so lamentably prevalent during the invasion of 
Xerxes; in this case indeed heightened by the fact, tliat the men 
deserted were fellow-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had just 
fought' in the same ranks. 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been com¬ 
pleted, Menedams, and the Peloponnesians who were rh^Ambra- 
protected by Jthis secret convention, stole away slily tain much 
and in small bauds under pretence of collecting wood retreat, 
and vegetables. On getting to a little distance, they quickened 
their pace and made off—much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, 
who ran after them trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians 
pursued, and their leaders had much difficulty in explaining to 
them the secret convention just concluded. It was not without 
some suspicions of treachery, and even personal hazard from their 
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own troops, that they at length caused the fugitive Peloponnesians 
to he respected; while the Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of 
the two to Akamanian feeling, were pursued without any reserve, 
and 200 of them were slain before they could escape into the 
friendly territory of the Agrseans. 1 To distinguish Ambrakiots 
from Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however no 
easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more severe 


Another 
largo body 
of Arnbra- 
kiotfi, coming 
from <lie city 
us a roiu- 
for cement, 
is intercepted 
by Demo¬ 
sthenes at 
Idomenfi, 
and cut to 
pieces. 


'calamity was yet in store for her. The large reinforce¬ 
ment from the city, which had been urgently invoked 
by the detachment at Olpae, started in due course as 
soou as they could he got ready, and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Amphilochia about the time when the battle of 
Olpae was fought; but ignorant of that misfortune, and 
hoping to arrive soon enough to stand by their friends. 


Their march was made known to Demosthenes, on the day after 


the battle, by the Amphilocbians; who at the same time indi 


cated to him the best way of surprising them in the rugged 
and mountainous rbad along ldflKi they had to march, at the 
tw% conspicuous peaks called loomcne, immediately above a 
narrow pass leading farther on to Olpae. It was known before-, 
hand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, that they would 
rest for the night at the lower of these two peaks, ready to march 
through the pass on the next morning. On that same night a 
detachment of Amphilochians, under direction from Demosthenes, 
seized the higher of the two peaks; while that commander him¬ 
self, dividing his forces into two divisions, started from his position 
at Olpae in the evening after supper. One of these divisions, 
having the advantage of Amphilochian guides in their own 
country, marched by an unfrequented mountain road to Idomene; 
the other, under Demosthenes himself, went directly through the 
pass leading from Idomene to Olpa;. After marching all' night, 
they reached the camp of the Ambrakiots a little before daybreak 
—Demosthenes himself with his Messenians in the van. The 


surprise was complete. The Ambrakiots were found still lying 
down and asleep, while even the sentinels, uninformed of the 
recent battle—hearing themselves accosted in the Doric dialect 
by the Messenians, whom Demosthenes had placed in front for 
that express purpose—and not seeing very clearly in the morning 
twilight — mistook them for some of their own fellow-citizens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and Mes- 


1 Thucyd. iii. 111. 
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seuians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and unarmed, 
and without any. possibility of resistance. Large numbers of 
them were destroyed on the spot, .and the remainder fled in all 
directions among the neighbouring mountains, none knowing the 
roads and the country. It was the country of the Ampliilocliians 
—subjects of Ainbrakia, but subjects averse to their condition, 
and now making use of their perfect local knowledge and light¬ 
armed equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on, their masters. 
Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines—others 
fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. Others again, 
dreading most of all to fall into the hands of the Amphilochians— 
barbaric in race as well as intensely hostile in feeling — and 
seeing no other possibility of escaping them—-swam off to the 
Athenian ships cruising along the shore. There were but a small 
proportion of them who survived to return to Ambrakia.’ 

The complete victory of Idomene, admirably prepared by 
Demosthenes, was achieved w ith scar^ any loss. The Akarnanians, 
after erecting their trophy and despoiling the enemy’s dead, 
prepared to carry off the arms tbps taken to Argos. 

On the morrowq however, Before this was done, they were 
visited by a herald, coming from those Ambrakiots who 
had fled into the Agnean territory, after the battle 
of Olpaj and the subsequent pursuit, lie came with J^TnuiLiir 
the customary request from defeated soldiers, for per- ofskiu - 
mission to bury their dead who had fallen in that pursuit. Neither 
he, nor those from whom he came, knew anything of the destruction 
of their brethren at Idomene—just as these latter had been 
ignorant of the defeat at 01p;e; while, on the other hand, 
the Akarnanians in the camp, whose minds were full of the more 
recent and capital advantage at Idomene, supposed that the 
message referred to the men slain in that engagement. The 
numerous panoplies just acquired at Idomene lay piled up in 
the camp, and the herald, on seeing them, was struck with 
amazement at the size of the heap, so much exceeding the number 
of those who were missing in h#own detachment. An Akanianian 
present asked the reason of his surprise, and inquired how many of 
his comrades had been slain—meaning to refer to the slain 
at Idomene. “About two hundred,” the herald replied.—“Yet 
thcse*arms here show, not that number, but more than a thousand 
men.”—“Then they are not the arms of those who fought with 
us.”—“Nay—but they are—if ye were the persons who fought 

1 Thucyd. iii. 11‘2. 
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yesterday at Idomene.”—“We fought with no one yesterday: 
it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.”—“ O, then—ye 
have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday with these others, 
who were on their march as reinforcement from the city of 
Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time that 
the large reinforcement from his city had been cut to pieces. 
So acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and surprise, that he 
raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried away at once, without saying 
another word ; not even prosecuting his request about the burial of 
the dead bodies—which appears on this fatal occasion to have been 
neglected. 1 * 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude of the 
Defenceless calamity, which Thucydides considers to have been the 
c.mdiiSnjf greatest that afflicted any Grecian city during the whole 
»fter’ r this a war prior to the peace of Nikias; so incredibly great, 
ruinous loss, indeed, that though he had learnt the number slain, 
he declines to set it down, from fear of not being believed—a 
scruple which we his readers have much reason to regret. It 
appears that nearly the whole adult military population of Ambrakia 
was destroyed, and Demosthenes was urgent with the Akarnanians 
to march thither at once. Had they consented, Thucydides 
tells us positively that the city would have surrendered without 
a blow. 2 But they refused to undertake the enterprise, fearing 
(according to the historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia would 


1 Thucyd. iii. 113. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 113. Trdfbu yap tout o 
pni$ rruAf l 'EXXijylSt ptAytarov 51/ rwv 
Kara rbv v 6 A f pt o v r 6yS e Aytysro. 
Kal aptOubv ovk typaipa rSiy avoOavivrwv, 
Sion Amcrroy rb ttAt}0os Xtyerat art)- 
Ktadat . iis rrpbs rb piytBos 77 /v wA\fas. 
’ AptirpaKlav ftevrot o T 5 a An ft t ! fiovPr r 
Grjtray ’Aicapytiyfs /cal ’ApttpiXoxot, 'Adrp 
soloes leal Ar)p.o<rBfV(t ■KtiBAptyot, (£e\fiv, 
aiirofiofl tty ftkoy vvv 5t iSfiaay y a?/ ol 
‘Afhpvtum Axayrts aurby x^^Artpot 
t rtpltrt xdpotKOt &<n. 

We may romatk that the expression 
Kari rby irAktpLOv n lySe—when it occurs 
in the first, second, third, or first half 
of the fourth Book of Thucydides— 
seems to allude to the first ten years 
of the Peloponnesian war, which ended 
with the peace of Nikias. 

In a careful dissertation, by Franz 
Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing the struc¬ 
ture of the history of ThucydidSs, it is 
made to appear that the first, second, 


and third Books, with the first half of 
the fourth —were composed during the 
interval between the peace of Nikias and 
the beginning of the last nine years of 
the war, called the Dekeleian war; al¬ 
lowing for two passages in these early 
books which must have been subse¬ 
quently introduced. 

The later books seem to have been 
taken up by Thucydides as a separate 
work, continuing the former. And a 
sort of separate preface is given for 
(v. * 61 , ylyputpt Si koX ravra A 
avrbs ©ovKvSiSyjs 'A&ijytuos f£ t/s. Ac. It 
is in this later portion that he first 
takes up the view peculiar to him, of 
reckoning the whole twenty-seven years 
as one continued war only nominally 
interrupted (Ullrich, Beitrage *hr Er- 
klarung des Thukydid&s, p. 85, 125, 
138, &c. Hamburgh, 1846). 

Compare iy np iroA tpttp rtfSt (iii. 98), 
which in like manner means the war 
prior to the peace of Nikias. 
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be more troublesome neighbours to them than the Ambrakiots. 
That this reason was operative we need not doubt: but it can 
hardly have been either the single, or even the chief reason; 
for had it been so, they would have been equally afraid of 
Athenian cooperation in the blockade of Leukas, which they 
had strenously solicited from Demosthenes, and had quarrelled 
with him for refusing. Ambrakia was less near to them than 
Leukas—and in its present exhausted state, inspired less fear: 
but the displeasure arising from the former refusal of Demosthenes 
had probably never been altogether appeased, nor were they sorry 
to find an opportunity of mortifying him in a similar manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies were 
first set apart as the perquisite of Demosthenes: the Attempt to 
remainder were then distributed, one-third for the 
Athenians, the other two-thirds among the Akarnanian Al,lbrakiut3 - 
townships. The immense reserve personally appropriated to Demo¬ 
sthenes enables us to make some, vague conjecture as to the 
total loss of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, assigned 
to the Athenian people, must have been, we may imagine, 
six times as great, and perhaps even in larger proportion, than the 
reserve of the general. For the latter was at that time under the 
displeasure of the people, and anxious above all things to regain 
their favour—an object which would be frustrated rather than 
promoted, if his personal share of the arms were not greatly 
disproportionate to the collective claim of the city. Reasoning 
upon this supposition, the panoplies assigned to Athens would 
be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose arms became 
public property would be 5400. To which must be added some 
Ambrakiots killed in their flight from Idomene by the Am- 
philochians, in dells, ravines, and by-places: probably those 
Amphilochians, who slew them, would appropriate the arms 
privately, without bringing them into the general stock. Upon 
this calculation, the total number of Ambrakiot slain in both 
battles and both pursuits, would be about 6000 ; a number suitable 
to the grave expressions of Thdfeydides, as well as tqjais statements, 
that tie first detachment which marched to Olpae was 3000 strong 
—and that the message sent home invoked as reinforcement the 
total force of the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia had become, 
is still more conclusively proved by the fact that the Corinthians 
were obliged shortly afterwards to send by land a detachment of 
300 hoplites for its defence. 1 

1 Thucyd. iii. 114. Diodorus fxii. 60) abridges the narrative of Thucydides. 
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The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station at 
Convention Naupaktus, after which a convention was concluded 
concluded between the Akarnanians and Amphilochians, on the one 
brattia on one side, and the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians (who had 
Akarmniins fled after the battle of Olpm into the territory of 
lodiianTou Salynthius and the Agnei) on the other—ensuring a safe 
the other. an( j unm olested egress to both of the latter. 1 With the 
Ambrakiots a more permanent pacification was effected: the 
Akarnanians and Amphilochians concluded with them a peace and 
alliance for 100 years, on condition that they should surrender all 
the Amphilochian territory and hostages in their possession, 
and should bind themselves to furnish no aid to Anaktorium, then 
in hostility to the Akarnanians. Each party however maintained 
its separate alliance—the Ambrakiots with the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, the Akarnanians with Athens. It was stipulated that 
the Akarnanians should not be required to assist the Ambrakiots 
against Athens, nor the Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians 
against the Peloponnesian league; but against all other enemies, 
each engaged to lend aid to the other. 2 

To Demosthenes personally, the events on the coast of the 
Return of Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good fortune, well- 
tatriumpif 8 earned indeed by the skill which he bad displayed. He 
to -Athena. was enabled to atone for bis imprudence in the ACtolian 
expedition, and to re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian 
people. He sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the course 
of the winter, with his reserved present of 300 panoplies, which 
acquired additional value from the accident, that the larger 
number of panoplies, reserved out of the spoil for the Athenian 
people, were captured at sea, and never reached Athens. Accord¬ 
ingly, those brought by Demosthenes were the only trophy of 
the victory, and as such were deposited in the Athenian temples, 


1 Thucyd. iii. 114. 'Axapvavfs Be xai 
‘ApiplAoxoi, ivfA06vruv 'ABnvalav KoX 
An]po<t94vovs, t o7s &>s SaAuyffior xal 
‘Aypatovs Kanu/myoSirty ’ApypaKidrais 
(cal TleAtnrovvriirlois h.ya%topTiaiv irrird- 
tramo 4( OtyiaSay, o’lwtp tea 1 ptravienn- 
<rav impel 'ia.AivBiov. 

This is a very difficult passage. Her¬ 
mann has conjectured, and Poppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold, all approve, 
the reading ir apB. SaAvrOlou instead of 
the two last words of the sentence. 
The passage might certainly be con¬ 
strued with this emendation, though 


there would still be an awkwardness in 
the position of the relative olVep with 
regard to its antecedent, and in the 
position of the particle (cal, wbihb ought 
then properly to come after fMuvrarq 
aav and not before it. The sentence 
would then mean, that “ the Ambra- 
kiots and Peloponnesians, who had 
originally taken refuge with Salynthius, 
had moved away from his territory to 
(Eniadao,” from which place they were 
now to enjoy safe departure. 

* Thucyd. iii. 114, 
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where Thucydides mentions them as still existing at the time when 
he wrote . 1 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were induced by 
an oracle to undertake the more complete purification of by 
the sacred island of Delos. This step was probably 

4 11 • 1 r r , maun. Re¬ 

taken to propitiate Apollo, since they were under tae vivui «r tn« 

1 . 1 . r , , J . .. . Delian fosti- 

persuasion that the terrible visitation oi the epidemic. v#i with 
was owing to his wrath. And as it was about this splendour, 
period that the second attack of the epidemic, aftefi having lasted 
a year, disappeared—many of them probably ascribed this relief 
to the effect of their pious cares at Delos. All the tombs 
in the island were opened; the dead bodies were then exhumed 
and re-interred in the neighbouring island of Rhencia; and 
orders were given that for the future neither deaths nor births 
should take place in the sacred island. Moreover the ancient 
Delian festival—once the common point of meeting and solemnity 
for the whole Ionic race, and celebrated for its musical contests, 
before the Lydian and Persian conquests had subverted the 
freedom and prosperity of Ionia—was now renewed. The Athe¬ 
nians celebrated the festival with its accompanying matches, even 
the chariot-race, in a manner more splendid than had ever been 
known in former times. They appointed a similar festival to be 
celebrated every fourth year. At this period they were excluded 
both from the Olympic and the Pythian games, wdiich probably 
made the revival of the Delian festival more gratifying to them. 
The religious zeal and munificence of Nikias were strikingly 
displayed at Delos . 2 

1 Thucyd. iii. 114. T& 5e vvv ava- ^ujxcpopav curb ravTrjs rrjs npa^ecas a§ee- 
Kflp.(tva 4 v r oi s ’Ar t l k oi s iepots arepa f) KaOodos. 

ArjjjLocrOwu itypld-rjcrau, rpiafcbcriai vav- 2 Thucyd. iii. 104; Plutarch, Nikias, 
oTr\(ai, Kcil &ya>v auras KartirAcvcre. Kcu c. 3, 4; jDiodor, xii, 63, 
iyivero Up a awry pera rfyv rijs AircoXlas 
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CHATTER LII. 

SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR.—CAPTURE OF SI’HAETERIA. 

* 

The invasion of Attica by the Lacedaemonians had now become 
Seventh jrcav an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in every year of the 

of the war— J * _ , . . . . J J , 

invasion of war except the third and sixth, and then omitted only 
b.c. 42.i. from accidental causes: though the same hopes were no 
longer entertained from it as at the commencement of the war. 
During the present spring, Agis king of Sparta conducted the 
Peloponnesian army into the territory, seemingly about the end of 
April, and repeated the usual ravages. 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become 
mistress in the principal scene of the year’s military operations. 

fromuTe lor the exiles of the oligarchical party, having come 

oligarchical 16 hack to the island and fortified themselves on Mount 
Pciopnnne- Ist&ne, carried on war with so much activity against the 
and an Aihe- Korkyrseans in the city, that distress and even famine 
areboth sent rei !? ne< i there. Sixty Peloponnesian triremes were sent 

thither. thither to assist the aggressors. As soon as it became 

known at Athens how hardly the Korkyrseans in the city were 
pressed, orders were given to an Athenian fleet of forty triremes, 
about to sail for Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophokles, to halt in 
their voyage at Korkyra, and to lend whatever aid might be 
needed. 1 But during the course of this voyage, an incident 
occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor imagined by any one, 
Which gave a new character and promise to the whole war—illus¬ 
trating forcibly the observations of Perikles and Archidamus before 
its commencement, on the impossibility of calculating what turn 
event? might take. 2 

’ So high did Demosthenes stand in the favour of his countrymen 
, nemo*tbenfia after his brilliant successes in the Ambrakian Gulf, that 
A°tbTO”m they granted him permission at his own request to 
separate^ * go aboard an4 to employ the fleet in any descent which 
command. |,e m ight think expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. 

The attachment of this active officer to the Messenians at Nau- 


I Timcyd. iv. 2, 3. 


3 Thucyd. i. 140; ii. 11. 
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paktus inspired him with the idea of planting a detachment 
of them on some well-chosen maritime post in the ancient Mcssenian 
territory, from whence they would be able permanently to harass 
the Lacedaemonians and provoke revolt among the Helots—the 
more so from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messeniang, 
active in privateering, and doubtless well-acquainted with the 
points of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged to their 
ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on the south¬ 
western shore. 

That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially and 
properly to denote the promontory which forms the northern 
termination of the modern bay of Navarino opposite to the island 
of Sphagia or Sphakteria; though in vague language the whole 
neighbouring district seems also to have been called Pylus. 
Accordingly, in circumnavigating Laconia, Demosthenes requested 
that the fleet might be detained at this spot long enough to enable 
him to fortify it, engaging himself to stay afterwards and maintain 
it with a garrison. It was an uninhabited promontory—about 
forty-five miles from Sparta, that is, as far distant as any portion 
of her territory—presenting rugged cliffs, and easy of defence both 
by sea and land. But its great additional recommendation, with 
reference to the maritime power of Athens, consisted in its 
overhanging the spacious and secure basin now called the bay 
of Navarino. That basin was fronted and protected by H e fta 
the islet called Sphakteria or Sphagia, untrodden, un- KSr 
tenanted and full of wood: which stretched along 
the coast, for about a mile and three quarters, leaving 
only two narrow entrances; one at its northern end, sfi^wria. 
opposite to the position fixed on by Demosthenes, so confined as to 
admit only two triremes abreast—the other at the southern end 
about four times as broad; while the inner water approached 
by these two channels was both roomy and protected. It was 
on the coast of Peloponnesus, a little within the northern or 
narrowest of the two channels, that Demosthenes proposed to 
plant his little H fort—the ground being itself eminently favour¬ 
able, with a spring of fresh water 1 in the centre of the pro¬ 
montory.* 

* Thucyd. iv. 26. consult the topography of the scene As , 

* Topography of Sphakteria and Py- it stand| now, we, find various eireum- 
lns. The description given by Thucy- stances which cannot possibly be recon- 
dides, of the memorable incidents in or ciled with Thueydid&s. Both Colonel 
near Pylus and Sphakteria, is perfectly Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol, i. p. 
clear, intelligible, and consistent with 402-415) and Dr, Arnold (Appendix to 
itself, as to topography. But when we the second and third volume of his 
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But Eurymedon and Sophokles decidedly rejected all proposition 
of delay; and with much reason, since they had been informed 


Thueydidfis, p. 444) have given plana of 
the coast, accompanied with valuable 
remarks. 

The main discrepancy, between the 
statement of Thucydides and the pre¬ 
sent state of the coast, is to he found 
in the breadth of the two channels 
between Sphakteria and the mainland. 
The southern entrance into the bay of 
Navarino is now between 1300 and 1400 
yards, with a depth of water varying 
from 5, 7, 28, 33 fathoms; whereas 
Thucydides states it as having only a 
breadth adequate to admit (fight or nine 
triremes abreast. The northern en¬ 
trance is about 150 yards in width, with 
a shoal or bar of sand lying across it on 
which there arc not more than eighteen 
inches of water: Thucydides tells us 
that it afforded room for no more than 
two triremes, and his narrative implies 
a much greater depth of water, so as to 
make the entrance for triremes perfectly 
unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that Thucy¬ 
dides was misinformed as to the breadth 
of the southern passage; but Dr. Arnold 
has on this point givon a satisfactory 
reply—that the narrowness is not merely 
affirmed in the numbers of Thucydides, 
but is indirectly implied in his narra¬ 
tive, where he tells us that the Lacedae¬ 
monians intended to choke up both 
of them by triremes closely packed. 
Obviously this expedient could not be 
dreamt of, except for a very narrow 
mouth. The same reply suffices against 
the doubts which Bloomfield and Pojypo 
(Comment, p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals oktw or 
ivvia in Thucydides; a doubt which 
merely transfers the supposed error 
from Thucydides to the writer of the 
MS. 

Dr. Arnold has himself raised a still 
graver doubt; whether the island now 
called Sphagia be really the same as 
Sphakteria, and whether the bay of 
Navarino be the real harbour of Pylus. 
He suspects that the Pale-Navarino, 
which has been generally understood to 
be Pylus, was in reality the ancient 
Sph^jiteria, separated -from the main- 
landin aheieut, tijnes by a channel at 
the north m well as by'another at the 
south-east — though now it is not an 
island at all. He farther suspects that 
the lake or lagoon called Lake of Osmyn 
Aga, north,, of the harbour of Navarino, 


and immediately under that which he 
supposes to have been Sphakteria—was 
the ancient harbour of Pylus, in which 
the sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians took place. He does 
not indeed assert this us a positive 
opinion, but loans to it as the most 
probable—admitting that there are diffi¬ 
culties either way. 

Dr. Arnold has stated some of the 
difficulties which beset this hypothesis 
(p. 447), but there is one which he has 
not stilted, which appears to me the 
most formidable of all, and quite fatal 
to the admissibility of his opinion. If 
the Paleokastvo of Navarino was the 
real ancient Sphakteria, it must have 
been a second island situated to the 
northward of Sphagia. There must 
therefore have boon two islands close 
together off the coast and near the 
scene. Now if the reader will follow 
the account of Thucydides, ho will see 
that there certainly was no more than 
one island — Sphakteria, without any 
other near or adjoining to it: see es¬ 
pecially c. 13: the Athenian licet under 
Eurymedon, on first arriving, was obliged 
to go back some dist:inco to tlic island 
of Pr6t.fi, because the islnnd of Sphak¬ 
teria was full of Lacediemoniun hoplites: 
if Dr. Arnold's hypothesis were ad¬ 
mitted, there would have been nothing 
to hinder them from landing on Sphagia 
itself—the same inference may he de¬ 
duced from c. 8. The statement of 
Pliny (II. N. iv. 12) that there wore tees 
Sp/utgiw off Pylus, unless we suppose 
with Hardouin that two of them wore 
mere rocks, appears to me inconsistent 
with the account of Thuoydidfis. 

I think that, there is no alternative 
except to suppose that a great altera¬ 
tion has taken place in the two passages 
which separate Sphagia from the main¬ 
land, during the interval of 2400 years 
which separates us from Thucydides. 
The mainland to the south of Navarino 
must have been much nearer than it is 
now to the southern portion of Sphagia, 
while the northern passage also must 
have been then both narrower and 
clearer. To suppose a change in the 
configuration of the coast to this ex¬ 
tent, seems noway extravagant : any 
other hypothesis which may be started 
will be found involved in much greater 
difficulty. 
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(though seemingly without truth) that the Peloponnesian fleet 
had actually reached Korkyra. They might well have Kurymodon 
remembered the mischief which had ensued three years Snh!'™™ 1 
before, from the delay of the reinforcement sent to 
Phormio in some desultory operations on the coast of 
Krete. The fleet accordingly passed by Pylus with- imet 

out stopping: but a terrible storm drove them back by 

and forced them to seek shelter in the very harbour asWrri ‘- 
which Demosthenes had fixed upon—the only harbour anywhere 
near. That officer took advantage of this accident to renew 
his proposition, which however appeared to the commanders 
chimerical. There were plenty of desert capes round Peloponnesus 
(they said), if he chose to waste the resources of tin* city in 
occupying them. 1 They remained unmoved by his reasons in 
reply. Finding himself thus unsuccessful, Demosthenes presumed 
upon the undefined permission granted to him by the Athenian 
people, to address himself first to the soldiers, last of all to 
the taxiarchs or inferior officers—and to persuade them to second 
his project, even against the will of the commanders. Much 
inconvenience might well have arisen from such clashing of 
authority: but it happened that both the soldiers and the taxiarchs 
took the same view of the case as their commanders, and refused 
compliance. Nor can we be surprised at such reluctance, when 
we reflect upon the seeming improbability of being able to main¬ 
tain such a post against the great real, and still greater supposed, 
superiority of Lacedannonian land-force. It happened however 
that the fleet was detained there for some days by stormy weather ; 
so that the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the 
spontaneous impulse of occupying themselves with the fortification, 
and crowded around to execute it with all the emulation of eager 
volunteers. Having contemplated nothing of the kind L>,. ln0 sth™cs 
on starting from Athens, they had neither' tools for p,'”)!’™*’ 1 *- 
cutting stone, nor hods for carrying mortar. 2 Accord- vou!'iiury h ° 
ingly they were compelled to build their wall by collecting 
such pieces of rock or stones as they found, and putting 
them together as each happened to fit in: whenever S ,,1 ' Bhlk ‘ tl,e 

1 ' . fleet goes on 

mortar was needed, they brought it up on their bended to Korkyra. 
backs, with hands joined behind them to prevent it from slipping 
away. Such deficiencies were made up, however, partly by the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 3. The account, alike and Sphakteria, will be found in DidBor. 
meagre and inaccurate, given by Diodo- xii. (>l-t>4. 
rus of these interesting events in Pylus 2 Thueyd. iv. 4. 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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unbounded ardour of tlie soldiers, partly by the natural difficulties 
of the ground, which hardly required fortification except at 
particular points; the work was completed in a rough way in six 
days, and Demosthenes was left in garrison with five ships, while 
Eurymedon with the main fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The 
crews of the five ships (two of which, however, were sent away 
to warn Eurymedon afterwards) w'ould amount to about 1000 men 
in all. ( But there presently arrived two armed Messenian pri¬ 
vateers,' from which Demosthenes obtained a reinforcement of forty 
Messenian hoplites, together with a supply of wicker shields, 
though more fit for show than for use, wherewith to arm his rowers. 
Altogether, it appears that he must have had about 200 hoplites, 
besides the half-armed seamen. 1 

Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the Lace- 
siow march daemonian territory, the annoyance and insult of a 
cedmmonians hostile post, was soon transmitted to Sparta. Yet no 
ryias. immediate measures were taken to march to the spot; as 
well from the natural slowness of the Spartan character, strength¬ 
ened by a festival which happened to be then going on, as 
from the confidence entertained that, whenever attacked, the 
expulsion of the enemy was certain. A stronger impression 
however was made by the news upon the Lacedaanonian army 
invading Attica, who were at the .same time suffering from want of 
provisions (the corn not being yet ripe), and from an unusually 
cold spring : accordingly Agis marched them back to Sparta, and 
the fortification of Pylus thus produced the effect of abridging 
the invasion to the unusually short period of fifteen days. It 
operated in like manner to the protection of Korkyra: for the 
Peloponnesian fleet, recently arrived thither or still on its way, 
received orders immediately to return for the attack of Pylus. 
Having avoided the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across 
the isthmus at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time as 
the Lacedaemonian land-force from Sparta, composed of the Spar¬ 
tans themselves and the neighbouring PericekL For the more 
distant Perioeki, as well as the Peloponnesian allies, being just 
returned from Attica, though summoned to come as soon as they 
could, did not accompany this first march. 2 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet came in and 

1 Thucyd. iv. 9. Demosthenes placed , march down to the shore. This implies 
the greater number (rows ttoWovs) of i a total which can hardly be less than 
his hoplites round the walls of his j 200. 
post, and selected sixty of them to ; 2 Thucyd. iv. 8. 
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occupied the harbour, Demosthenes detached two out of his five 
triremes to warn Eurymedon and the main fleet, and to iv-paraim™ 
entreat immediate succour: the remaining ships he hauled 
ashore under the fortification, protecting them by pali- against ' 113 
sades planted in front, and prepared to defend himself 11u ' m - 
in the best manner he could. Having posted the larger portion of 
his force—some of them mere seamen without arms, and many 
only half-armed—round the assailable points of the fortification, to 
resist attacks from the land-force, he himself, with sixty chosen 
lioplites and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortification down 
to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the wall was weakest, 
for the Athenians, confident in their naval superiority, had given 
themselves little trouble to provide against an assailant fleet. 
Accordingly, Demosthenes foresaw that the great stress of the 
attack would lie on the sea-side. His only safety consisted in 
preventing the enemy from landing; a purpose, seconded by 
the rocky and perilous shore, which left no possibility of approach 
for ships except on a narrow space immediately under the forti¬ 
fication. It was here that he took post, on the water’s edge, 
addressing a few words of encouragement to his men, and warning 
them that it was useless now to display acuteness in summing 
up perils which were but too obvious—and that the only chance of 
escape lay in boldly encountering the enemy before they could set 
foot ashore; the difficulty of effecting a landing from ships in the 
face of resistance being better known to Athenian mariners than 
to any one else. 1 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasymelidas, and a 
powerful land-force, simultaneously attacking, the Lace- 
daemonians had good hopes of storming at once a rock so daanoman 
hastdy converted into a military post. But as they s™a mieiach- 
foresaw that the first attack might possibly fail, and that iwup^the 
the fleet of Eurymedon would probably return, they spiSkieria, 
resolved to occupy forthwith the island of Sphakteria, the iyiu»! tc 
natural place where the Athenian fleet would take station for 
the purpose of assisting the garrison ashore. The neighbouring 
coast on the mainland of Peloponnesus was both harbourless and 
hostile, so that there was no other spot near, where they could 
take station. And the Lacedaunonian commanders reckoned upon 
being able to stop up, as it were mechanically, both the two 
entrances into the harbour, by triremes lashed together from 
the island to the mainland, with their prows pointing outwards: so 

1 Tliucyd. iv. 10. 


2 e 2 
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that they would be able at any rate, occupying the island as well 
as the two channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold 
Demosthenes closely blocked up 1 2 * on the rock of Pylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views they 
drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the Spartan lochi, 
accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent them across to Spliuk- 
teria; while their land-force and their fleet approached at once 
to attack the fortification. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The Laced ae- 
Thcy attack monians were proverbially unskilful in the attack of any- 
sea and land thing like a fortified place, and they appear now to have 
dnct'oTBr™’ made little impression. But the chief stress and vigour 
attack'on’tie the attack came on the sea-side, as Demosthenes had 
t. . foreseen. The landing-place, even where practicable, 
was still rocky and difficult—and so narrow in dimensions, that the 
Lacedaemonian ships could only approach by small squadrons at a 
time; while the Athenians maintained their ground firmly to pre¬ 
vent a single man from setting foot on land. The assailing tri¬ 
remes rowed up with loud shouts and exhortations to each other, 
striving 4o get so placed as that the hoplites in the bow could 
effect a landing : but such were the difficulties arising partly from 
the rocks and partly from the defence, that squadron after squad¬ 
ron tried this in vain. Nor did even the gallant example of 
Brasidas procure for them any better success. That officer, com¬ 
manding a trireme, and observing that some of the pilots near 
him were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for fear of 
staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to them not to 
spare the planks of their vessels when the enemy had insulted 
them by erecting a fort in the country: Lacedaemonians (he ex¬ 
claimed) ought to carry the landing by force, even though their 
ships should be dashed to pieces: the Peloponnesian allies ought 
to be forward in sacrificing their ships for Sparta, in-return for the 
many services which she had rendered to them. 8 Foremost in 
performance as well as in exhortation, Brasidas constrained his own 
pilot to drive his ship close in, and advanced in person even on to 
the landing-steps, for the purpose of leaping first ashore. But 
here he stood exposed to all the weapons of the Athenian de¬ 
fenders, who beat him back and pierced him with so many wounds, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 8. rout p' f y oGy UirXovs on this passage, in which he contrasts 

rats vav<rly ivnirpiipots Bv(nv KX-rjaeiy the looseness and exaggeration of Dio- 
(peXXay, dorus with the modest distinctness of 

2 Thucyd. iv. 11, 12; Diodor. xii. Thucydides. 

Consult an excellent note of Dr. Arnold 
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that he feinted away and fell back in to the bows (or foremost part 
of the trireme, beyond the rowers); while bis shield, slipping 
away from the arm, dropped down and rolled overboard into the 
sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the rest, without having 
effected any landing. All these successive attacks from the sea, 
repeated for one whole day and a part of the next, were repulsed 
by Demosthenes and his little band with victorious bravery. To 
both sides it seemed a strange reversal of ordinary relations, 1 that 
the Athenians, essentially maritime, should be fighting on land— 
and that too Lacedaemonian land—against the Lacedaemonians, 
the select land-warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and striving 
in vain to compass a landing on their own shore. The Athenians, 
in honour of their success, erected a trophy, the chief ornament of 
which was the shield of Brasidas, cast ashore by the waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedaemonians did not repeat their 
attack, but sent some of their vessels round to Asine „ , 
in the Messenian Gulf for timber to construct battering Eurynwdun 

. . ° and the A the- 

machines ; which they intended to employ against the »«»a™t u> 
wall of Demosthenes on the side towards the harbour, 
where it was higher, and could not be assailed without machines, 
but where at the same time there was great facility in landing— 
for their previous attack had been made on the side fronting 
the sea, where the wall was lower, but the difficulties of landing 
insuperable. 2 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs was 
seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the Athenian fleet 
from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, reinforced by four Chian ships 
and some of the guard-ships at Naupaktus, so as now to muster 
fifty sail. The Athenian admiral, finding the enemy’s fleet in 
possession of the harbour, and seeing both the island of Sphakteria 
occupied, and the opposite shore covered with Lacedamionian 
Imputes 3 —for the allies from all parts of Peloponnesus had now 
arrived—looked around in vain for a place to land. He could 
find no other night-station except the uninhabited island of Prote, 
not very far distant. From hence he sailed forth in the morning 
to Pylus, prepared for a naval engagement—hoping that perhaps 
the Lacedaemonians might come out to fight him in the oj*n sea, 
but resolved, if this did not happen, to force his way in and attack 

1 Thucyd. iv. 12. ‘V! iroAv yap ! 2 T hue yd. iv. 13. tArrifavres rb Kard 

rrjs Slips' e V r tf r6re, rots pXv lyirti- ' rbv At/utva re?xos Sif/os ptev 4xflv, &tto- 
pdrats fiaAterra (hat teai rit apart- , $aiTeas 5f pdAtcrra othrjjs lAett/ pfrixavdts, 

trrots, rots S'i BaAaaatots re Ka < rats See Poppo’s note upon this passage. 
vaual wAettrrov it poix uv - i 8 Thucyd. iv. 14. 
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the fleet in the harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria 
and the mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre. 1 
The Lacedaemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by the speed 
of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never thought of sailing out 
of the harbour to fight, nor did they even realise their scheme of 
blocking up the two entrances of the harbour with triremes closely 
lashed together. Leaving both entrances open, they determined 
to defend themselves within: but even here, so defective were 
their precautions, that several of their triremes were yet moored, 
and the rowers not fully aboard, when the Athenian admirals 
sailed in by both entrances at once, to attack them. Most of the 
He defeats Lacedaemonian triremes, afloat and in fighting trim, 
dmnonian resisted the attack for a certain time, but were at length 
harbowof vanquished and driven back to the shore, many of them 
pj-ius. . with serious injury. 2 Five of them were captured and 
towed off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, vigorously 
pursuing their success, drove against such as took refuge on the 
shore, as well as those winch were not manned at the moment 
when the attack began, and had not been able to get afloat or into 
action. Some of the vanquished triremes being deserted by their 
crews, who jumped out upon the land, the Athenians were pro¬ 
ceeding to tow them off, when the Lacedaemonian hoplites on the 
shore opposed a new and strenuous resistance. Excited to the 
utmost pitch by witnessing the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, 
and aware of the cruel consequences which turned upon it—they 
marched all armed into the water, seized the' ships to prevent 
them from being dragged off, and engaged in a desperate conflict 
to baffle the assailants. We have already seen a similar act of 
bravery, two years before, on the part of the Messenian hoplites 


5 Thueyd. iv. 13. The Ijaceda;mo- 
niaus Trap«n<.ev&£ov to, fjv itrirkiri ns, tut 
iv Tip \tptivi Svti ov fffuKpiji yav/xaxsi- 
trovres. 

The expression “the harbour which 
was not small,” to designate the spa¬ 
cious bay of Navarino, has excited much 
remark from Mr. Bloomfield and Hr. 
Arnold, and was indeed one of the rea¬ 
sons wl%h induced the latter to suspect 
that the harbour meant by Thucydides 
was not the bay of bfavarino, but the 
neighbouring lake of Ostnyn Aga. 

I have already discussed that suppo¬ 
sition in a'former note: but in refer¬ 
ence to the expression ov (TfuKpp, we 
may observe, first, that the use of nega¬ 
tive expressions to convey a positive 


idea would be in the ordinary manner 
of Thucydides, 

_ But farther—I have stated in •pre¬ 
vious note that it is indispensable, in 
my judgement, to suppose the island of 
Sphakteria to have touched the main¬ 
land much more closely in the time of 
Thucydides than it does now. At that 
time therefore, very probably, the basin 
of Navarino was not so large as we now 
find it. 

* Thucyd. iv. 14. (rpoirrav pev 
iroAXas, lrfVrt 5’ ?A.afW. We cannot in 
English speak of wounding a trireme— 
though the Greek word is both lively 
and accurate, to represent the blow 
inflicted by the impinging beak of an 
enemy’s ship. 
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accompanying the fleet of Phormio near Naupaktus. 1 Extra¬ 
ordinary daring and valour was here displayed on both sides, in 
the attack as well as in the defence, and such was the clamour and 
confusion, that neither the land-skill of the Lacedaemonians, nor 
the sea-skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the contest 
was one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, on both 
sides. At length the Lacedaemonians carried their point, and 
saved all the ships ashore; none being carried away except those 
at first captured. Both parties thus separated: the Athenians 
retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they were doubtless hailed 
with overflowing joy by their comrades, and where they erected 
a trophy for their victory—giving up the enemy’s dead for burial, 
and picking up the floating wrecks and pieces. 2 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the five ships 
captured, nor in the relief afforded to the besieged at rhcLacc- 
Pylus. It lay in the hoplites occupying the island of detachment 
Sphakteria, who were now- cut off from the mainland, as tie 
well as from all supplies. The Athenians, sailing round ftrHn'the 
it in triumph, already looked upon them as their prisoners; 
while the Lacedaemonians on the opposite mainland, 
deeply distressed but not knowing what to do, sent to J> - vlus - 
Sparta for advice. So grave was the emergency, that the Ephors 
came in person to the spot’forthwith. Since they could still muster 
sixty triremes, a greater number than the Athenians—besides a 
large force on land, and the whole command of the resources of 
the country,—while the Athenians had no footing on shore except 
the contracted promontory of Pylus, we might, have imagined that 
a strenuous effort to carry off the imprisoned detachment across the 
narrow strait to the mainland would have had a fair chance of 
success. And probably, if either Demosthenes or Brasidas had 
been in command, such an effort would have been made. But 
Lacedaemonian courage was rather stedfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea exercised 
a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous to that of the 
Spartans themselves on land; so. that the Ephors, on reaching 
Pylus, took a desponding view of their position, and sent a herald 
to the Athenian generals to propose an armistice, in order to allow 
time for envoys to go to Athens and treat for peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenes assented, and an armistice 
was concluded on the following terms. The Lacedasmonians agreed 
to surrender not only all their triremes now in the harbour, but 
1 See abovo in this History, cltap. xlix. 2 Thucyd. iv. 13, 14. 
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also all the rest in their ports, altogether to the number of sixty ; 
also to abstain from all attack upon the fortress at Pylus either by 
land or sea, for such time as should be necessary for the mission of 
envoys to Athens as well as for their return, both to be effected in 
an Athenian trireme provided for the purpose. The Athenians en 
their side engaged to desist from all hostilities during the like 
interval; but it was agreed that they should keep strict and un¬ 
remitting watch over the island, yet without landing upon it. For 
the subsistence of the detachment in the island, the Lacediemonians 
were permitted to send over every day two chocnikes of barley-meal 
in cakes ready baked, two kotylse of wine, 1 and some meat, for 
each hoplite—together with half that quantity for each of the 
attendant Ilelots ; but this was all to be done under the supervision 
of the Athenians, with peremptory obligations to send no secret 
additional supplies. It was moreover expressly stipulated that if 
any one provision of the armistice, small or great, were vio¬ 
lated, the whole should be considered as null and void. Lastly, 
the Athenians engaged, on the return of the envoys from 
Athens, to restore the triremes in the same condition as they re¬ 
ceived them. 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and anxiety of the 
Mission of Lacedaemonians ; while the surrender of their entire 
ni'm'envoys naval force, to the number of sixty triremes, which was 
to propdsd forthwith carried into effect, demonstrates at the same 
Sit the r«- time that they sincerely believed in the possibility of 
Sdters r r obtaining peace. Well-aware that they were themselves 
Sphuhtma. the original beginners of the war, at a time when the 
Athenians desired peace—and that the latter had besides made 
fruitless overtures while under the pressure of the epidemic— 
they presumed that the same disposition still prevailed at Athens, 
and that their present pacific wishes would be so gladly welcomed 
as to procure without difficulty the relinquishment of the prisoners 
in Sphakteriah 

The Lacedaemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an Athenian 
trireme, appeared before the public assembly to set forth their 
mission, according to custom, prefacing their address with some 

1 Thutyd. iv. 10. The Choenix was show that they did not fear,abuse in 
equivalent to about two pints, English this item. 

dry measure; it was considered as the The Kotyla contained about half a 
usual daily sustenance for a slave, pint, English wine measure: each Lace- 
Each Lacedaemonian soldier had there- duimoniau soldier had therefore a pint 
fore double of this daily allowance, of wine daily. It was always the prac- 
besides meat, in weight and quantity ticc in Greece to drink the wine with a 
not specified; the fact that the quan- large admixture of water, 
tity of meat is not speciiied seems to 2 Thucyd. iv. 21: compare vii. 18. 
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apologies for that brevity of speech which belonged to their 
country. Their proposition was in substance a very simple one— 
“ Give up to us the men in the island, and accept, in exchange for 
this favour, peace, with the alliance of Sparta.” They enforced 
their cause by appeals, well-turned and conciliatory, partly indeed 
to the generosity, but still more to the prudential calculation of 
Athens; explicitly admitting the high and glorious vantage-ground 
on which she was now placed, as well as their own humbled dignity 
and inferior position. 1 They, the Lacedaemonians, the first and 
greatest power in Greece, were smitten by adverse fortune of war 
—and that too without misconduct of their own, so that they were 
for the first time obliged to solicit an enemy for peace ; which 
Athens had the precious opportunity of granting, not merely with 
honour to herself, but also in such manner as to create in their 
minds an ineffaceable friendship. And it became Athens to make 
use of her present good fortune while she had it,—not to rely upon 
its permanence nor to abuse it by extravagant demands. Iler own 
imperial prudence, as well as the present circumstances of the 
Spartans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most disastrous 
casualties occurred. By granting what was now asked, she might 
make a peace which would be far more durable than if it were 
founded on the extorted compliances of a weakened enemy, 
because it would rest on Spartan honour and gratitude; the 
greater the previous enmity, the stronger would be such reac¬ 
tionary sentiment. 2 But if Athens should now refuse, and if, in 
the farther prosecution of the war, the men in Sphakteria should 
perish—a new and inexpiable ground of quarrel, 8 peculiar to 
Sparta herself, would be added to those already subsisting, which 

1 Thu eye!. iv. 18. yvwre 8^ /tal 4s Dr. Arnold translates it—“we shall 
rks TifAsrepas vvv £vp,(popas airiSSvres, &e. hate you not only nationally, for the 

58 Thucyd. iv. 19. wound you will have inflicted on Sparta; 

:i Thucyd. iv. 20. ypiiv 8e tea\u>s, but also individually, because ho many 
tinep 7r^re, apfporepois tj £i jvaXXay^, of us will have lost our near relations 
-npiv ti av^Kecrrov 8ici pecrov y€v6pevov from your inflexibility.” “ The Spartan 
ypas uaraXa^uv, 4v ip avayKi) atSiov vpuv aristocracy (he adds) would feel it a 
tX®P av Tr} k o ivy koI 18 lav personal wound to lose at once so many 

exeiv, bpus 8e crrepijO^vai wv vvv irpoica- of its members, connected by blood or 

AovjU€0a. % marriage with its principal families: 

I understand thes^ words kolv^j and compare Thucyd. v. If*.” 

18la agreeably to the explanation of the We must recollect however that the 
Scholiast, from, whom Dr. Arnold, as Athenians could not possibly *fcnow at 
well as roppo and Gdller, depart, m ! this time that the ho piit.es inclosed in 
my judgement, erroneously. The whole ; Sphakteria belonged in great proportion, 
war had been begun in consequence of to the first families in Sparta., And the 
the complaints of the Peloponnesian j Spartan envoys would sun-ly have the 
allies, and of wrongs alleged to have j diplomatic prudence to abstain from 

been done to them by Athens: Sparta ' any facts or arguments which would 

herself had no ground of complaint— reveal, or even suggest, to them so irn- 
nothing of which she desired redress. portant a secret. 
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rather concerned Sparta as the chief of the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy. Nor was it only the goodwill and gratitude of the 
Spartans which Athens would earn by accepting the proposition 
tendered to her; she would farther acquire the grace and glory 
of conferring peace on Greece, which all the Greeks would recog¬ 
nise a® her act. And when once the two pre-eminent powers, 
Athens and Sparta, were established in cordial amity, the re¬ 
maining Grecian states would be too weak to resist what they two 
might prescribe. 1 

Such was the language held by the Lacedaemonians in the 
assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for their purpose, 
though when we turn back to the commencement of the war, and 
read the lofty declarations of the Spartan Ephors and assembly 
respecting the wrongs of their allies and the necessity of extorting 
full indemnity for them from Athens—the contrast is indeed 
striking. On this occasion, the Lacedaemonians acted entirely for 
themselves and from consideration of their own necessities ; severing 
themselves from their allies, and soliciting a special peace for 
themselves, with as little scruple as the Spartan general Menedaeus 
during the preceding year, when he abandoned his Ambrakiot 
confederates after the battle of Olpaj, to conclude a separate 
capitulation with Demosthenes. 

The course proper to be adopted by Athens in referance to the 
proposition, however, was by no means obvious. In all probability, 
Ti» auw- the trireme which brought the Lacedaemonian envoys also 
tasuriceof ' brought the first news of that unforeseen and instanta- 
quSfthe’re- neous turn of events, which had rendered the Spartans in 
Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then conceived) 
IchS’aT 4 an d placed the whole Lacedaemonian fleet in their power.; 
gtvinguptiL ^us giving a totally new character to the war. The 
Sria i ‘and h * k SU( Men arrival of such prodigious intelligence—the as- 
making peace. founding presence of Lacedaemonian envoys, bearing the 
olive-branch and in an attitude of humiliation—must have pro¬ 
duced in the susceptible public of Athens emotions of the utmost 
intensity; an elation and confidence such as had probably never 
been felt since the reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first to 
measure the full bearings of the new situation, and even Perikles 
himself might have hesitated what to recommend. But the imme¬ 
diate and dominant impression with the general public was, that 

1 Thueyd. iv. 20. iifiav yap Kal ip&v " 

tout A. \tyimwv ri yt &KKn 'EWnvmhu Aristophanes, Pac. 1048. irirei- 

terre Srt viroSftirrfpOf %v TO. piyicrra crapcvotJ KOiyij T/js,'EAAaSos &px e “'- 
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Athens might now ask her own terms, as consideration for the 
prisoners in the island. 1 

Of this reigning tendency Kleon 2 made himself the emphatic 
organ, as he had done three years before in the sentence passed 
on the Mitylenseans; a man who—like leading journals in modern 
times—often appeared to guide the public because he gave vehe¬ 
ment utterance to that which they were already feeling, and carried 
it out in its collateral bearings and consequences. On the present 
occasion, be doubtless spoke with the most genuine conviction; for 
he was full of the sentiment of Athenian force and Athenian 
imperial dignity, as well as disposed to a sanguine view of future 
chances. Moreover, in a discussion like that now opened, where 
there was much room for doubt, he came forward with a proposition 
at once plain and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the 
dishonourable truce of Thirty years to which they had been com¬ 
pelled by the misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen years 
before the Peloponnesian war—Kleon insisted that now was the 
time for Athens to recover what she had then lost—Nisaea, Pegas, 
Trmzen, and Achaia. lie proposed that Sparta should be required 
to restore these to Athens, in exchange for the soldiers now blocked 
up in Sphakteria ; after which a truce might be concluded for as 
long a time as might be deemed expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communicated as the 
answer of Athens to the Lacedaemonian envoys, who had The envoys 
probably retired after their first address, and were now ™nsc“tto 
sent for again into the assembly to hear it. On being 
informed of the resolution, they made no comment on its 
substance, but invited the Athenians to name commis- 
sioners, who might discuss with them freely and deli- !^out J any S 
berately suitable terms for a pacification. Here however remit - 
Kleon burst upon them with an indignant rebuke. He had thought 
from the first (he said) that they came with dishonest purposes, but 
now the thing was dear—nothing else could be meant by this desire 
to treat with some few men apart from the general public. If they 
had really any fair proposition to make* he called upon them to 

Thucyd, iv. 21. didte had forgotten that he had before 

2 Thucyd. iv. 21. /xdAicrra oe avrot/s introduced Kleon on occasion of the 
K Aetvy 3 KAeatvtrou, bv^ip bt\pa- Mitylenajan surrender, and that too in 
ywy'os tear’ 4xt~tvov r'ov xpAvov tiv koX Tip language very much the game — iii. SB. 
jijav mBavdnaros- xal frreierei' a: ok pi- Hal K\4av & Khtaiveruv. -hr xal is rb. 
VUttBai, &e. fi KAu /Siaufraros Ttor roAirwv, xal rip 

This sentence reads like a'first, intro- irapa roAv 4 v r<y r6rn iriBaviiraros, 

duotion of Kleon to the notice of the &c. 
reader. It would appeal- that Thuey- 
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proclaim it openly to all. But this the envoys could not bring 
themselves to do. They had probably come with authority to make 
certain concessions; but to announce these concessions forthwith, 
would have rendered negotiation impossible, besides dishonouring 
them in the face of their allies. Such dishonour would be incurred, 
too, without any advantage, if the Athenians should after all reject 
the terms, which the temper of the assembly before them rendered 
but too probable. Moreover, they were totally unpractised in the 
talents for dealing with a public assembly, such discussions being 
so rare as to be practically unknown in the Lacedaemonian system. 
To reply to the denunciation of a vehement speaker like Klcon, 
required readiness of elocution, dexterity, and self-command, which 
they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They remained silent 
■—abashed by the speaker and intimidated by the temper of the 
assembly. Their mission was thus terminated, and they were re¬ 
conveyed in the trireme to Pylus. 1 

It is probable that if these envoys had been able to make an 
Remarks on effective reply to Kleon, and to defend their proposition 
ami on the against his charge of fraudulent purpose, they would have 
Athens! been sustained by Nikias and a certain number of leading 
Athenians, so that the assembly might have been brought at least 
to try the issue of a private discussion between diplomatic agents 
on both sides. But the case was one in \jhich it was absolutely 
necessary that the envoys should stand forward with some defence 
for themselves ; which Nikias might effectively second, but could 
not originate ; and as they were incompetent to this task, the whole 
affair broke down. We shall hereafter find other examples, in 
which the incapacity of Lacedaemonian envoys, to meet the open 
debate of Athenian political life, is productive of mischievous 
results. In this case, the proposition of the envoys to enter into 
treaty with select commissioners, was not only quite reasonable, hut 
afforded the only possibility (though doubtless not a certainty) of 
some ultimate pacification : and the manoeuvre whereby Kleon dis¬ 
credited it was a grave abuse of publicity—not unknown in modern, 
though more frequent in. ancient, political life. Kleon probably 
thought that if commissioners were named, Nikias, Laches, and 
other politicians of the same rank and colour; would be the persons 
selected ; persons whose anxiety for peace and alliance with Sparta 
would make them over-indulgent and careless in securing the in¬ 
terests of Athens. It will he seen, when we come to describe the 
conduct of Nikias four years afterwards, that this suspicion w r as not 
ill-grounded. 

1 Thucyd. lv. 22. 
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Unfortunately Thucydides, in describing the proceedings of this 
assembly, so important in its consequences because it intercepted a 
promising opening for peace, is brief as usual—telling us only what 
was said by Kleon and what was decided by the assembly. But 
though nothing is positively stated respecting Nikias and his 
partisans, we learn from other sources, and we may infer from what 
afterwards occurred, that they vehemently opposed Kleon, and that 
they looked coldly on the subsequent enterprise against Spliakteria 
as upon bis peculiar measure. 1 2 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the Lacedaemonian 
envoys on this occasion as a peculiar specimen of demoeratical folly. 
Yet over-estimation of the prospective chances arising out of 
success, to a degree more extravagant than that of which Athens 
was now guilty, is by no means peculiar to democracy. Other 
governments, opposed to democracy not less-in temper than in form 
—an able despot like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful 
aristocracy like that of England *—have found success to the full as 
misleading. That Athens should desire to profit by this unex¬ 
pected piece of good fortune, was perfectly reasonable: that she 
should make use of it to regain advantages which former misfor¬ 
tunes had compelled herself to surrender, was a feeling not. un¬ 
natural. And whether the demand was excessive, or by how much 
—is a question always among the most embarrassing for any 
government—kingly, oligarchical, or demoeratical—to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic turn to 
Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire and literal 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 7; Philoehums, 
Fragm, 100, ed. Didot. 

2 Lot us road some remarks of Mr. 
Burke on the temper of England during 
the American war. 

“You remember that in the begin¬ 
ning of tliis American war, you were 
greatly divided; and a very strong 
body, if not the strongest, opposed 
itself to the madness which every art 
and every power were employed to ren¬ 
der popular, in order that the errors of 
the rulers might be lost in the general 
blindness of the nation. This opposi¬ 
tion continued until after our great, 
but most unfortunate victory at Long 
Island. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our constancy were borne 
down at once; and the phrenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a 
deluge. This victory, which seemed to 
put an immediate end to all difficulties, 
perfected in us that spirit,'of domination 


j which our unparalleled prosperity had 
but too long nurtured. Wo had been 
so very powerful, and so very pros¬ 
perous, that even the humblest of ns 
were degraded into the vices and follies 
of kings. We lost all measure be¬ 
tween means and ends; and our head¬ 
long desires became our polities and 
our morals. All men who wished for 
peace, or retained' any serfttments of 
moderation, were overborne or silenced; 
and this city (Bristol) was led by every 
artifice (and probably with the more 
management, because / was one of 
your members) to distinguish itself by 
its’zeal for that fatal cause.” Burke, 
Speech to the Electors of Bristol pre¬ 
vious to the election (Works, vol. in. p. 
36.5). 

Compare Mr. Burke’s J,otter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 171 of the same 
volume. 
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reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years before. Unless 
we are to consider his quadruple demand as a flourish, to be 
modified by subsequent negotiation, it seems to present some 
plausibility, but little of long-sighted wisdom. For while on the 
one hand, it called upon Sparta to give up much which was not in 
her possession, and must have been extorted by force from allies— 
on the other hand, the situation of Athens was not the same as it 
had been when she concluded the Thirty years’ truce ; nor does it 
seem that the restoration of Achaia and Troezcn would have been 
of any material value to her. Nisaea and Peg®—which would 
have been tantamount to the entire Megarid, inasmuch as Megara 
itself could hardly have been held with both its ports in the posses¬ 
sion of an enemy—would indeed have been highly valuable, since 
she could then have protected her territory against invasion from 
Peloponnesus, besides .possessing a port in the Corinthian Gulf. 
And it would seem that if able commissioners had now been named 
for private discussion with the Lacedmmouian envoys, under the 
present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with her disposition to 
abandon her allies—this important point might possibly have been 
pressed and carried, in exchange for Sphakteria. Nay, even if 
such acquisition had been found impracticable, still the Athenians 
would have been able to effect some arrangement which would 
have widened the breach, and destroyed the confidence, between 
Sparta and her allies; a point of great moment for them to accom¬ 
plish. There was therefore every reason for trying what could be 
done by negotiation, under the present temper of Sparta ; and the 
step, by which Iileon abruptly broke off such hopes, was decidedly 
mischievous. * 

On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus, 1 twenty 
The armi- days after their departure from that place, the armistice 
minated!"’ immediately terminated ; and the Lacedaemonians re- 
demanded the triremes which they had surrendered. 
EurymeUon Tut Eurymedon refused compliance with this demand, 
Son T alleging that the Lacedemonians had during the truce 
da'mmim made a fraudulent attempt to surprise the rock of Pylus, 
and had violated the stipulations in other ways besides; 
while it stood expressly stipulated in the truce, that the violation 
by either side even of the least among its conditions should cancel 
all obligation on both sides. Thucydides, without distinctly giving 
his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was no just ground 
for the refusal: though if any accidental want of vigilance had 

1 Thucyd. iv. 39. 
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presented to the Lacedaemonians an opportunity for surprising 
Pylus, they would be likely enough to avail themselves of it, seeing 
that they would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet from its only 
landing-place, avid render the continued blockade of Sphakteria 
impracticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon persisted 
in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lacedaemonians 
against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically resumed : the 
Lacedaemonian army on land began again to attack the fortifi¬ 
cations of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet became doubly watchful 
in the blockade of Sphakteria, in which they were reinforced by 
twenty fresh ships from Athens, making a fleet of seventy triremes 
in all. Two ships were perpetually rowing round the island, in 
opposite directions, throughout the whole day ; while at night the 
whole fleet were kept on watch, except on the sea-side of the island 
in stormy weather.' 

The blockade, however, was soon found to he more full of 
privation in reference to the besiegers themselves, and Blockade of 
more difficult of enforcement in respect to the island byiiie erl * 
and its occupants, than had been originally contemplated, jt-et-dim- 
The Athenians were much distressed for want of water. 

They had only one really good spring in the fortification 
of Pylus itself, quite insufficient for the supply of a large f)tcU 
fleet: many of them were obliged to scrape the shingle and drink 
such brackish water as they could find; while ships as well as men 
were perpetually afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment 
only by relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or even 
on the edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of being inter¬ 
rupted by the enemy—there being no other landing-place, 2 and 
the ancient trireme affording no accommodation either for eating 
or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that Sphakteria 
would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans forced to renew 
the request for capitulation. But no such request came, and the 
Athenians in the fleet gradually became sick in body as well as 
impatient and angry in mind. In spite of all their vigilance, 
clandestine supples of provisions continually reached the island, 
under the temptation of large rewards offered by the Spartan 
government. Able swimmers contrived to cross the strait, dragging 

1 Thueyd. iv. 23. nians had not plenty of sea-room In the 

* Thueyd. iv. 25. rav veu>v blue harbour: it means that they had no 

awv 8 pfiov. This does not mean (as station ashore, except the narrow space 
some of the commentators seem to sup- of Pylus itself, 
pose, see Poppo’s note) that the Athe- 
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after them by ropes skins full of linseed and poppy-seed mixed 
with honey; while merchant-vessels, chiefly manned by Helots, 
started from various parts of the Laconian coast, selecting by 
preference the stormy nights, and encountering every risk in order 
to run their vessel with its cargo ashore on the sea-side of the 
island, at a time when the Athenian guardships could not be on 
the look-out. 1 They cared little about damage to their vessel in 
landing, provided they could get the cargo on shore; for ample 
compensation was ensured to them, together with emancipation to 
every Helot who succeeded in reaching the island with a supply. 
Though the Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and intercepted 
many of these daring smugglers, still there were others who eluded 
them. Moreover the rations supplied to the island by stipulation 
during the absence of the envoys in their journey to Athens had 
been so ample, that Epitadas the commander had been able to 
economise, and thus to make the stock hold out longer. Week 
Protracted after week passed without any symptoms of surrender. 
“\T d The Athenians not only felt the present sufferings of 
thebiockade their own position, but also became apprehensive for 
rdtaSfcto' ti 10 ' r own supplies, all brought by sea round Pelopon- 
reinforce- r nesus to this distant and naked shore. They began 
toTttack the even mistrust the possibility of thus indefinitely con- 
istand. tinuing the blockade, against the contingencies of such 
violent weather as would probably ensue at the close of summer. 
In this state of weariness and uncertainty, the active Demosthenes 
began to organise a descent upon the island, with the view of 
carrying it by force, lie not only sent for forces from the 
neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Naupaktus, but also trans¬ 
mitted an urgent request to Athens that reinforcements might be 
furnished to him for the purpose—making known explicitly both 
the uncomfortable condition of the armament and the unpromising 
chances of simple blockade. 2 


1 Thucyd. iv. 26. rfyv vi)(rov SiavoeitxSat, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 27, 29, 30 . , (30) Ari/xoadevrjs, rfyy iirixeip^oriv ira- 

(c. 27) ’Ev bh tcus *A Q^vais irvvOa- peaKevd^ero arpandv re fxerairefxirrav etc 

vbpievoi nrepl rrjs ffrpands bn ra\ai~ rivv iyyvs ^v/xfiaxcov Kal rd &AAa eroi- 
irupeirai, Kal triros rots iv rrj v^atp bn jidfav. KAcW 5e, inelvip re irpoirepi^as 
icnrXe'i, &c. &yye\ov ws tf^av, Kal e x ( * }V o' r p ar idv 

K\t(ov bi yvobs avrwv ryv is avrbv %v rj r 4) <r ar o, a<piKve'irai is Tlb\ov. 
viroif/iav irepl rrjs ko> \bfn\s r^s ZvfA&dcreus. That those persons ot i^ayyehXovres 
ov r&\7]07) i<pi) \eyeiv robs i^ayye A- — ol dfpiyfxevoi — were envoys sent from 
\ovras. Uapaivobvrav be rwv a <p i-, Demosthenes and the other Athenian 
yfxivwv, el arpicri in<rreuovo'i, Kara - generals at DjiJus, to report to the 
cTKdirovs nvds vi/xyf/ ot, &c. | Athenian assembly—I assume with per- 

(29) Tbv be Ai}/nocr9ivi)v irporreXafie feet confidence. The Athenian people 
icvv 9 av 6 p.ev o $ r^v dirdfiamv avrbv is were not left to hear from casual comers 
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The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification to the 
Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long before that 
Spha-kteria had surrender^, they were now taught to consider 
even the ultimate conquest as a matter of doubt. They Proceedings 
were surprised that the Lacedaemonians sent no fresh nian as- 
envoys to solicit peace, and began to suspect that such receiving 
silence was founded upon well-grounded hopes of being 
able to hold out. But the person most of all discomposed nLmn’uvro 
was Kleon, who observed that the people now regretted Suene- 
their insulting repudiation of the Lacedaunonian message, 
and were displeased with him as the author of it; while “ 
on the coutrary, bis numerous political enemies were re- *'-' rlus - 
juiced at the turn which events had taken, a§ it opened a means of 
effecting his ruin. At first, Kleon contended that the envoys had 
misrepresented the state of facts. To which the latter replied by 
entreating, that if their accuracy were mistrusted, commissioners 
of inspection might be sent to verify it; and Kleon himself, along 
with Theogenes, was forthwith named for this function. 

But it (lid not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as commissioner to 
Pylus. His mistrust of the statement was a mere general suspicion, 
not resting on any positive evidence. Moreover he saw that the 
dispositions of the assembly tended to comply with the request of 
Demosthenes, and to despatch a reinforcing armament He 
accordingly altered his tone at once: “If ye really believe the 
story (he said), do not waste time in sending commissioners, 
hut sail at once to capture the men. It would he easy with a 
proper force, if our generals were men (here he pointed reproach¬ 
fully to his enemy Nikias, then Strntegus 1 ), to sail and take the 
soldiers in the island. That is what I at least would do if I 


the condition of their armament and 
the progress of this important enter¬ 
prise. That Demosthenes had asked 
for a reinforcement, is here expressly 
stated ; and if it were not expressly 
stated; we might presume it with toler¬ 
able confidence, from the attack which 
he was meditating upon Sphakteria, 
and from the efforts which he was 
making in bis own neighbourhood and 
among the allies. Besides, when it is 
said (c. 27) that the Athenians, on 
hearing the reports of the envoys, had 
already become inclined of themselves 
to send forces there (uppypevovs n rb 
ir\eov rjj yvwpj? urparebew )—and when 
Kleon says to the people—“If you 
think the reports of the envoys true, 
send forces at once against Sphakteria” 

VOL. IV. 


—(c l 5o/cef avrois d\rj0Tj elvai rb t hyye\- 
K 6ptva, irKe'tv iirl robs &v8pas) —this is 
plain evidence*to me, that the report as 
to matters of fact had been presented 
by the envoys as a ground for request¬ 
ing reinforcements. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 27. Kal is VUictav rbv 
NLK7)pdrov (rrparyybv fora dveerripaivep^ 
4x&pbs tav Kal ivinpobv — fx£8iov eTvat 
TrapaffKevr), et &v8pes elev oi vrparr)yo\ t 
rrXevaavras \afieiv robs iv rrj Wjtrcc* Kal 
avr6s y el %pX ( -> Troirjtrai rovro. ‘O 
8b N ikIcls ru>v re ’Adr/vaicov rt V7ro0opo- 
fijjadvrwv is rbv Khewva, 8n ob Kal vvv 
el pa8i6v ye avrq (paiverar Kal 8,/xa 
&pa>v aurbv imripoovray incAevev fonva 
fiov\erai 8vvap.iv \a$6vra, rb iirl <x<p8f 
elv at, iiuxeipe'iv. 

2 p 
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were general” His words instantly provoked a hostile murmur 
from a portion of the assembly : “ Why do you not sail then at 
once, if you think the matter so eWy ? ” Nikias, taking .up 
this murmur, and delighted to have caught his political enemy in 
a trap, stood forward in person and pressed him to set about the 
enterprise without delay ; intimating the willingness of himself and 
his colleagues to grant him any portion of the military force of the 
city which he chose to ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing it to be 
a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously intended. But so 
soon as he saw that what was said was really meant, he tried to 
back out, and observed to Nikias—“ it is your place to sail: you 
are general, not I.” r Nikias only replied by repeating his ex¬ 
hortation, renouncing formally the command against Sphakteria, 
and calling upon the Athenians to recollect what Kleon had said, 
as well as to hold him to his engagement. The more Kleon tried 
to evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous did the cry of 
the assembly become that Nikias should surrender it to him, and 
that he shdukl undertake it. At last, seeing that there was no 
possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly accepted the charge, and 
came forward to announce his intention in a resolute address— 
“ I am not at all afraid of the Lacedaemonians (he said): 1 shall 
sail without even taking with me any of the hoplites from the 
regular Athenian muster-roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian 
hoplites who are now here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out- 
citizens who had properties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually 
resided there), together with some peltasts brought from /Enos in 
Thrace, and 400 bowmen. With this force, added to what is 
already at Pylus, 1 engage in the space of twenty days either to 
bring the Lacedaemonians in Sphakteria hither as prisoners, or to 
kill them in the island.” The Athenians (observes Thucydides) 
laughed somewhat at Kleon’s looseness of tongue; but prudent 
men had pleasure in reflecting that one or other of the two 
advantages was now certain: either they would get rid of Kleon, 
which they anticipated as the issue at once most probable and 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28. 'O 5c, (KAc&jp) j ^rro^ro. Oi 5c, oTov t>x*- os <J>*Act 
rb fibv irpurov oUfxevos avrbv (Nuciour) | if o l* tv, Hacp paWov 6 KKtwv virttyevye 
A 6ytp fxbvov k<pi4vat, eroT/xos ^v, yvovs * rbv irkovv Kal i^avex^pfi T & clprffxeva, 
8c rtp 6vrt rrapabtoertiovra avex^pet, Kal rberep iiretcekevovro r<p NikIc[. irapaSibivai 
ovk fyy abrhs &. AA’ eKelvov (rrparyyfiy, rljv a pgV* Kal $k etvcp ^rrc/ 8 6wv v\e?v. 
8 e$tws $877 Kal o&k hv ol6fi€v6s ot avrbv "flcrre ovk tx®* birtvs r<av elpr]fx4yeav 
roKfjuytrai birox^PV 0 ’^ 1 - A l0i$ 8c 6 N wlas £Vi i^airaWayy, v<f>i(rrarai rbv rrkovv, 
iKtkevSy Kal i^lcraro rys 4irl nbk<p nal TraptXO&v otr c (f>o$u<r6ai 4<pij Act* e* 
bpXySt Kal jidprvpas robs ' A&yvaiovs j daifxoylovs , &C. 
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most desirable—or if mistaken on this point, the Lacedannonians 
in the island would be killed or taken. 1 The vote was accordingly 
passed for the immediate departure of Kleon, who caused De¬ 
mosthenes to be named as his colleague in command, and sent 
intelligence to Pylus at once that he was about to start with the 
reinforcement solicited. 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the interior 
feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, when properly llt , fli . ctiraig 
considered, reflections very different from those which «!»>«e™ 
have been usually connected with it. It seems to be >»■*] upon 

. -a » J A , . . . P , the conduct 

conceived by most historians as a mere piece ot levity or «f parties at 
folly in the Athenian people, who are supposed to haye 
enjoyed the excellent joke of putting an incompetent man against 
his own will at the head of this enterprise, in order that they 
might amuse themselves with his blunders : Kleon is thus con¬ 
temptible, and the Athenian people ridiculous. Certainly, if that 
people had been disposed to conduct their public business upon 
such childish fancies as are here implied, they would have made a 
very different figure from that which history actually presents to 
us. The truth is, that in regard to Kleon’s alleged looseness of 
tongue, which excited more or less of laughter among the persons 
present, there was no one really ridiculous except the laughers 
themselves. For the announcement which he made was so far 
from being extravagant, that it was realised to the letter—and 
realised too, let us add, without any peculiar aid from unforeseen 
favourable accident. To illustrate farther what is here said, we 
have only to contrast the jesters before the fact with the jesters 
after it. While the former deride Kleon as a promiser of ex¬ 
travagant and impossible results, we find Aristophanes (in his 
comedy of the Knights about six months afterwards a ) laughing at 
him as having achieved nothing at all—as having cunningly put 


1 Thucyd. iv. 28. To?s 5^ ’A d^vaiois 

^67re<T6 p.€v rt /cat yeAwros rrj KOv<po- 
Aoyla abrov• durfxtvois 5’ tt/Acas tylyvtro 
rois crauppocri iu>v av&pdjTrufV, A oyi^op.4- 
vois Bvo7v ayaOoTv i\v erepov revl-eaOui 
—^ KAeWos aTraAAay^owflat, & /taA- 
Aop 1) trip a\ ei <r 1 v <ii- 

/JL7)S Aa,K€$CU/AOvloVS (T<pl(Tl ffaCrdtXl. 

2 Aristophanes, Equit. 54:— 

.xai irpu)iju y ifxoO 

Ma£av ft«fiax<>TOS ev 1IvA&> Aokmvlk^v, 
lla,vovpy6rard nuiq Trepi&pafxiov, Truer as 

Avrbs irapt&r)Ke T7)V vir‘ e/xov pefxayp.einqi'. 

It is Demosthenes who speaks in refer¬ 


ence to Kleon—termed in that comedy 
the Paphlagonian slave of Demos, 

Compare v. .‘191. 

KSt’ at'rjp e8o£ev raAAdrpiov aputv 

Q4po$, &c. 

and 740-1197. 

So far from cunningly thrusting him¬ 
self into the post of general, Kleon did 
everything he possibly could to avoid 
the post, and was only forced into it by 
the artifices of his enemies. It is im¬ 
portant to notice how little the jests of 
Aristophanes can be taken as any evi¬ 
dence of historical reality. 

2 f 2 
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himself into the shoes of Demosthenes, and stolen away from that 
general the glory of taking Sphakteria, after all the difficulties of 
•the enterprise had been already got over, and “ the cake ready 
baked ”—to use the phrase of the comic poet. Both of the jests 
are exaggerations in opposite directions; but the last in order of 
time, if it be good at all against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm 
against those who derided Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 

If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon with 
that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish between the 
two oegrsions: first, that in which he had frustrated the pacific 
mission of the La'cedamionian envoys; next, the subsequent delay 
and dilemma which has been recently described. On the first 
occasion, hi! advice appears to have been mistaken in policy, as 
well as offensive in manner: bis opponents, proposing a discussion 
by special commissioners as a fair chance for honourable terms of 
peace, took a juster view of the public interests. But the case 
was entirely altered when the mission for peace (wisely or un¬ 
wisely) had been broken up, and when the fate of Sphakteria 
had been committed to the chances of war. There were then 
imperative reasons for prosecuting the war vigorously, and for 
employing all the force requisite to ensure the capture of that 
island. And looking to this end, we shall find that there was 
nothing in the conduct of Kleon either to blame or to deride; 
while his political adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably 
timid, ignorant, and reckless of the public interest; seeking oidy 
to turn the existing disappointment and dilemma into a party- 
opportunity for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenes was 
obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the people 
would go along with him in proposing it. But he had at the same 
time good grounds for reproaching Nikias and the other Strategi, 
whose duty it was to originate that proposition, with their back¬ 
wardness in remaining silent, and in leaving the matter to go by 
default, as if it were Kleon’s affair and not theirs, llis taunt— 
“ This is what 1 would have done, if I were general ”—was a 
mere phrase of the heat of debate, such as must have been very 
often used without any idea on the pai#of the hearers of construing 
it as a pledge which the speaker was bound to realise. It was 
no disgrace to Kleon to decline a charge which he had never 
sought, and to confess his incompetence to command. The reason 
why he was forced into the post, in spite of his own unaffected 
reluctance, was not (as some historians would have us believe) 
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because the Athenian people loved a -joke, but from two feelings, 
both perfectly serious, which divided the assembly—feelings op¬ 
posite in their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating that 
the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he would thus 
be ruined: his friends, perceiving this manoeuvre, but not sharing 
ill such anticipations, and ascribing his reluctance to modesty, 
pronounced themselves so much the more vehemently on behalf 
of their leader, and repaid the scornful cheer by cheers of sincere 
encouragement. “Why do not you try your hand at this en¬ 
terprise, Kleon, if you think it. so easy? you will soon find that 
it is too much for you ”—was the cry of his enemies : to which 
his friends would reply—Yes, to be sure, try, Kleon : by all 
means, try : do not be backward ; we warrant, that you will come 
honourably out of it, and we will stand by you.” Such cheer 
and counter-cheer is precisely in the temper of an animated 
multitude (as Thucydides 1 states it) divided in feeling. Friends 
as well as enemies, thus concurred to impose upon Kleon a com¬ 
pulsion not to he eluded. Of all the parties here concerned, those 
whose conduct is the most unpardonably disgraceful are, Nikias 
and his oligarchical supporters; who force a political enemy into 
the supreme command against his own strenuous protest, per¬ 
suaded that he will fail so as to compromise the lives of many 
soldiers and the destinies of the state on an important emergency 
—hut satisfying themselves with the idea that they shall bring him 
to disgrace and ruin. 

It is to he remarked that Nikias and his follow Strategi were 
backward on this occasion, partly because they were really afraid 
of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to the death at 
Sphakteria such as that, at, Thermopylae: in which case, though 
victory might perhaps he won by a superior assailant force, it 
would not be won without much bloodshed and peril, besides an 
inexpiable quarrel with Sparta. If Kleon took a more correct 
measure of the chances, he ought to have credit for it as one “ bene 
ausus vana contepincre.” And it seems probable, that if lie had 
not been thus forward in supporting the request of' Demosthenes 
for reinforcement—or rather, if he had not been so placed that he 
was compelled to bo forward—Nikias and his friends would have 
laid aside the enterprise, and reopened negotiations for peace 
under circumstances neither honourable nor advantageous to 
Athens. Kleon was in this matter one main author of the most 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28. olov &xXos <piX(i note'iv, &«. 
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important success which Athens obtained throughout the whole 
war. 

On joining Demosthenes with his. reinforcement, Kleon found 
Kieon every preparation for attack made by that general, and 
wither,;in- the soldiers at Pylus eager to commence such aggressive 
«.n“uion fc rf measures as would relieve them from the tedium of a 
sri»Sr L— blockade. Sphakteria had become recently more open 
and post to assault in consequence of an accidental conflagration 
nuns of the 0 f t.he wood, arising from a fire kindled by the Athenian 

Laceitamo- ° J 

nianstait. seamen, while landing at the skirt of the island aud 
cooking their food. Under the influence of a strong wind, most 
of the wood in the island had thus caught fire and been destroyed. 
To Demosthenes this was an accident especially welcome : for the 
painful experience of his defeat in the forest-covered hills of 
riEtolia had taught him how difficult it was for assailants to cope 
with an enemy whom they could not sec, and who knew all the 
good points of defence in the country.' The island being thus 
stripped of its wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to 
count their number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain data, 
lie now, too, for the first time discovered that he had underrated 
their real number, having before suspected that the Lacedaemonians 
had sent in rations for a greater total than was actually there. 
The island was occupied altogether by 420 Lacedaimonian hoplites, 
out of whom more than 120 were native Spartans, belonging to the 
first families in the city. The commander lipitadas, with the main 
body, occupied the centre of the island, near the only spring of 
water which it afforded:® an advanced guard of thirty hoplites was 
posted not far from the sea-shore in the end of the island farthest 
from Pylus; while the end immediately fronting Pylus, peculiarly 
steep and rugged, and containing even a rude circuit of stones, 
of unknown origin, which served as a sort of defence—was held as 
a post of reserve. 1 * 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenes were anxious 
Kleon and to grasp. On the very day of the arrival of the former, 
iand°thdr n6a they sent a herald to the Lacedaemonian generals on the 
mSaod 18 mainland, inviting the surrender of the hoplites on the 
attack it. island on condition of being simply detained under guard 
without any hardship, until a final pacification should take place. 


1 Thuoyd. iv. 30. even now be verified (Travels in Morea, 

! Colonel Leake gives an interesting vol. i. p. 408). 
illustration of these particulars in the 3 Thucyd. iv. 31. 
topography of the island, which may 
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Of course the summons was refused ; after which, leaving only 
one day for repose, the two generals took advantage of the night 
to put all their hoplites aboard a few triremes, making show as if 
they were merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal circum¬ 
navigation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants of the 
island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in number, 
were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each side of the 
island, a little before daybreak : the outposts, consisting of thirty 
Lacedaemonians, completely unprepared, were surprised even in 
their sleep, and all slain. 1 At the point of day, the entire re¬ 
maining force from the seventy-two triremes was also disembarked, 
leaving on board none but the thalamii or lowest tier of rowers, 
and reserving only a sufficient number to man the walls of Pylus. 
Altogether there could not. have been less than 10,000 troops 
employed in the attack of the island—men of all arms: 800 
hoplites, 800 pcltasts, 800 bowmen ; the rest armed with javelins, 
slings, and stones. Demosthenes kept his hoplites in one compact 
body, but distributed the light-armed into separate companies of 
about 200 men each, with orders to occupy the rising grounds all 
round, and harass the flanks and rear of the Lacedaemonians. 2 

To resist this large force, the Lacedaemonian commander 
Epitadas had only 300 hoplites around him; for his outlying 
company of thirty men had been slain, and as many 
more must have been held in%eserve to guard the rocky <>n>em„- 
station in his rear. Of the Helots who were with him, ployed 
Thucydides says nothing during the' whole course of the Lkceda-mo- 
action. As soon as be saw the numbers and disposition spimkte™. 
of his enemies, Epitadas placed his men in battle array, and 
advanced to encounter the main body of hoplites whom he saw 
before him. But the Spartan march was habitually slow:® 
moreover the ground was rough and uneven, obstructed with 
stumps, and overlaid with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt 
wood, so that a march at once rapid and orderly was hardly pos¬ 
sible. He had to traverse the whole -intermediate space, since the 
Athenian hoplites remained immoveable in their position. No 
sooner had his march commenced, than lie found himself assailed 
both in rear and flanks, especially in the right or unshielded flank, 
by the numerous companies of light-armed. 4 Notwithstanding 
their extraordinary superiority of number, these men were at first 
awe-stricken at finding themselves in actual contest with Lace- 

1 Tliucyd. iv. 31. 2 Thueyd. it. 32. 3 Tliucyd. v. 71. 

4 Tliucyd. iv. 33. 
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daemonian hoplites. 1 Still they began the fight, poured in their 
missile weapons, and sp annoyed the march that the hoplites were 
obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered the most active among 
them to spring out of their ranks and repel the assailants. But 
pursuers with spear and shield had little chance of overtaking 
men lightly clad and armed, who always retired, in whatever 
direction the pursuit was commenced—had the advantage of 
difficult ground—redoubled their annoyance against the rear of 
the pursuers, as soon as the latter retreated to resume their place 
in the ranks—and always took care to get ground to the rear 
of the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedaemonian pur- 
Distreas of suit, the light-armed, becoming far bolder than at first, 
Sam-" closed upon them nearer and more universally, with 
amUon™™ 17 arrows, javelins, and stones,—raising shouts and clamour 
resistance. that rent the air, rendering the word of command inau¬ 
dible by the Lacedaemonian soldiers—who at the same time were 
almost blinded by the thick clouds of dust, kicked up from the 
recently spread wood-ashes. 2 Such method of fighting was one 
for which the Lykurgean drill made no provision. The longer it 
continued, the more painful did the embarrassment of the exposed 
hoplites become. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to 
reach nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved abortive, 
wliilst their own numbers were incefsantly diminishing by wounds 
which they could not return. Their only offensive arms consisted 
of the long spear and short sword usual to the Grecian hoplite, 
without any missile weapons whatever; nor could they even pick 
up and throw back the javelins of their enemies, since the points 
of these javelins commonly broke off and stuflk in the shields, or 
sometimes even in the body which they had wounded. Moreover, 
the bows of the archers, doubtless carefully selected before starting 
from Athens,•’were powerfully drawn, so that their arrows may 
sometimes have pierced and inflicted wounds even through the 
shield or the helmet—but at any rate, the stuffed doublet, which 
formed the only defence of the hoplite on his unshielded side, was 
a very inadequate protection against them. 3 Under this trying 

1 Thucyd. iv. 33. (aernrep 8re irpuTov 3 Thucyd. iv. 34. T 6 re ipyov tv- 

aireficuvov rrj y v & p p h eh o vAco p evo i ravda x a ^ €7r bv rois Aanehaipovlois Ka¬ 
tes tir) AaKehaipoviovs, &c. Olirraro' ot/re ykp ol viAoi kerrtyov rh 

2 Thucyd. iv. 34; compare with this ro^evpara, Sopdrid re tvairoKeKAao-ro 

the narrative of the destruction of the jSaAA opevotv, elx ov ovhev crtylcnv a u- 
Lacedeemonian mora near Lechsoum, by rois xp^cracrflcu, cnroKeKArjpevoi plv rfj 
Iphikrates and the Poitastio (Xenophon, oxpei tou 7rpooppv, (mb he rys pei^ovos 
Hellen. iv. b, 11). fiorjs ruv iroAeplwv ret tv ai>ro?s irapay- 
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distress did the Lacedemonians continue for a long time, poorly 
provided for defence, and in this particular ease altogether helpless 
for aggression—without being able to approach at all nearer to 
the Athenian hoplit.es. At length the Lacedaemonian commander, 
seeing that his position grew worse and worse, gave orders to close 
the ranks and retreat to the last redoubt in the rear. But this 
movement was not accomplished without difficulty, for the light¬ 
armed assailants became so clamorous and forward, that many 
wounded men, unable to move, or at least to keep in rank, were 
overtaken and slain. 1 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post in safety. 
Here they were in comparative protection, since the They r.n™t 
ground was so rocky and impracticable that their enemies r«f«n"t a* 1 
could attack them neither in flank nor rear; though the ”,nhc 
position at .any rate could not have been long tenable islimd - 
separately, inasmuch as tlie only spring of water in the island was 
in the centre, which they had just been compelled to abandon. 
The light-armed being now less available, Demosthenes and Kleon 
brought up their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before been 
engaged. But the Lacedaemonians were here at home 0 with their 
weapons, and enabled to display their well-known superiority 
against opposing hoplites, especially as they had the vantage- 
ground against enemies charging from beneath. Although the 
Athenians were double in numbers, and withal yet unexhausted, 
they were repulsed in many successive attacks. The besieged 
maintained their ground in spite of all previous fatigue and suf¬ 
fering, harder to be borne from the scanty diet on which they had 


yeWSfieva ovk iaaKoiiovres, tewfivvov 
Trauraxo^^v nepitcTTuiTOS) real ovk 
iKirLba KaO* #,ti XPV apvvopevovs <ra>- 
drjvai. 

There has been doubt and difficulty 
in this passage, even from the time of 
the Scholiasts. Some commentators 
have translated tt?Koi caps or hats ,— 
others, padded cuirasses of wool or felt, 
round the breast aird v back : see the 
notes of Duker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Qoiler. That the word ttiAos is some¬ 
times used for the helmet or head-piece, 
is unquestionable —sometimes even (with 
or without xoAfrofa) for a brazen helmet 
(see Aristophan. Lysistr. 562 ; Anti¬ 
phases ap. Atheme. xi. p. 503): but I 
cannot think that on this occasion Thu¬ 
cydides would specially indicate the 
head of the Lacedaemonian hoplite as 
his chief vulnerable part. Dr. Arnold 


indeed offers a reason to prove that he 
might naturally do so ; but in my 
judgement the reason is insufficient. 

UiAoi means stuffed clothing of wool 
or felt, whether employed to protect 
head, body, or feet: and I conceive, 
with Poppo and others, that it here 
indicates the body-clothing of the Lace¬ 
daemonian hoplite; his body being the 
part most open to be wounded, on the 
| side undefended by the shield, as well 
as in the rear. That the word vtAoi 
will bear this sense may be seen in 
Pollux, vii. 173; Plato, Tinucus, p. 74-; 
and Symposion, p. 220, c. 35 : re¬ 
specting tt7\os as applied to the foot¬ 
covering—Bekker, Chariklds, vol. ii. p. 
376. 

Thucyd. iv. 35. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 33. r fj crtyvrtpq, 
pia x/utya<r0ai, &c. 
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recently‘subsisted. The struggle lasted so long that heat and 
thirst began to tell evep upon the assailants, when the commander 
of the Messenians came to Kleou and Demosthenes, and intimated 
that they were now labouring in vain; promising at the same time 
that if they would confide to him a detachment of light troops and 
bowmen, he would find his way round to the higher cliffs in the 
rear of the assailants. 1 * He accordingly stole away unobserved 
from the rear, scrambling round over pathless crags, and by an 
almost impracticable footing on the brink of the sea, through 
approaches which the Lacedamionians had left unguarded, never 
imagining that they could be molested in that direction. He sud¬ 
denly appeared with his detachment on the higher peak above 
them, so that their position was thus commanded, and they found 
themselves, as at Thermopylae; between two fires, without any hope, 
of escape. Their enemies in front, encouraged by the success of 
the Messenians, pressed forward with increased ardour, until at 
length the courage of the Laeedajmonians gave way, and the posi¬ 
tion was carried. 3 

A few moments more, and they would have been all over- 
Tboyare powered and slain, — when Kleon and Demosthenes, 
mdfwcta’to anxious to carry them as prisoners to Athens, con- 
asrrenckr. strained their men to halt, and proclaimed by herald an 
invitation to surrender, on condition of delivering up their arms, 
and being held at the disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, 
incapable of farther effort, closed with the proposition forthwith, 
signifying compliance by dropping their shields and waving their 
hands above their heads. The battle being thus ended, Styphon 
the commander—originally only third in command, but now chief; 
sinee Epitadas had been slain, and the second in command, Ilip- 
pagretes, was lying disabled by wounds on the field—entered into 
conference with Kleon and Desmosthenes, and entreated permis¬ 
sion to send across for orders to the Lacedaemonians on the main¬ 
land. The Athenian commanders, though refusing this request, 
sent a messenger of their own, inviting Lacedaemonian heralds 
over from the mainland, through whom communications were 
exchanged twice or three times between Styphon and the chief 
Lacedaemonian authorities. At length the final message came— 
“The Lacedaemonians direct you to take counsel for yourselves, 
but to do nothing disgraceful.” 3 Their counsel was speedily 


1 Thucyd. iv. 36. Ktke&ovmv vp-as adrous irepi vpS>v abrwv 

3 Timeyd. iv. 37. j8ouAeiW0cu, aiaxp^v noiovvtas. 

3 Tliucyd. iv. 38. 0 1 A aKcBaip6viot 
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taken; they surrendered themselves and delivered up their arms ; 
292 in number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And 
out of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some of them 
belonging to the first families in the city. 1 They were kept 
under guard during that night, and distributed on the morrow 
among the Athenian trierarchs to be conveyed as prisoners to 
Athens; while a truce was granted to the Lacedaemonians on 
shore, in order that, they might carry across the dead bodies for 
burial. Bo careful had Epitadas been in husbanding the provi¬ 
sions, that some food was yet found in the island; though the 
garrison had subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual supplies, 
aided by such economies as had been laid by during the twenty 
days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity was 
regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus elapsed, from 
the first imprisonment in the island to the hour of their surrender. 2 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur reproach, 
nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, under circum- Astonish- 
stances in all respects similar to this gallant remnant in throughout 
Sphakteria. Yet in Greece the astonishment was pro- tho Mirrf'n- 
digious and universal, when it was learnt that the dalmou'an 6 ’ 
Lacedaemonians had consented to become prisoners. 3 JSSlid 
For the terror inspired by their name, and the deep- 
struck impression of Thermopylae had created a belief lirai8 ‘ 
that they would endure any extremity of famine, and perish in the 
midst of any superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of 
giving up their arms and surviving as captives. The events 
of Sphakteria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, dis¬ 
credited the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of all Greece, 
and especially in those of her own allies. Even in Sparta itself, 
too, the same feeing prevailed—partially revealed in the answer 
transmitted to Styphon from the generals on shore, who did not 
venture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by implication. 
It is certain that the Spartans would have lost less by their death 
than by their surrender. But we read with disgust the spiteful 
taunt of one o f the allies of Athens (not an Athenian) engaged 
in the affair, addressed in the form of a question to one of the 
prisoners—“Have your best men then been all slain?” The 
reply conveyed an intimation of the standing contempt entertained 
by the Lacedaemonians for the bow and its chance-strokes in the 
line—“That would be a capital arrow which could single out the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 38; v. 15. piMara. tuv Kara. r}/y viXc^or rovro 

s Thucyd. iv. 39. Tins "EWifmv (yivera, & c. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 40. irapa yv&nnv rt hi) 
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best man.” The language which Hproilotus puts into the mouth 
of Demaratus, composed in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
war, attests this same belief in Spartan valour—“The Lacedae¬ 
monians die., but never surrender.” 1 Such impression was from 
henceforward, not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, nor was 
it ever again restored to its full former pitch. 

But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting the capture 
judgement of Sphakterui, remarkable as it is to commemorate, is 
by’nmcvdi- f ar Lss surprising than that pronounced by Thucydides 
himself. Kleon and Demosthenes returning with a part 
upon it. 0 f the squadron and carrying all the prisoners, started 
from Sphakteria on the next day hut one after the .action, and 
reached Athens within twenty days after Kleon had left it. Thus 
“ the promise of Kleon, insane as it was, came true”—observes 


the historian. 2 

1 To adopt a phrase, the counterpart 
of that which has been ascribed to the 
Vieille Garde of the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon's army: compare Herodot. vii. 104. 

2 Thucyd. iv. Mi. Kaf rot) KAeWos 
Kalirtp fLavitohys oZaa 7] vtt6- 
cr-^ecris airtfiy ivrbs yap t'iKoenv 
ijfxcpuv tfyaye tovs &vdpas , oixTmp vnecrri]. 

Mr. Mitford, in recounting these inci¬ 
dents, after haviug said respecting 
Kleon—“ In a very extraordinary train of 
circumstances which followed, his impu¬ 
dence, ami his fortune (if in the want of 
another, we may use that term) won¬ 
derfully favoured him”—goes on to 
•observe two pages farther™ 

“ It however so An appeared, that 
though for a man like Cleon, unversed 
in military command, the undertaking 
was rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business 
was not so desperate as it was in the 
moment generally imagined : and in 
fact the folly of the Athenian people, 
in committing such a trust to such a 
man, far exceeded that of the man 
himself, whoso impudence seldom car¬ 
ried him beyond the control of his 
cunning. He had received intelligence 
that Demosthenes had already formed 
the plan and was preparing for the 
attempt, with the forces upon the spot 
and in the neighbourhood. Hence his 
apparent moderation in tho demand for 
troops 5 which he judiciously accommo¬ 
dated to the gratification of the Athe¬ 
nian people, by avoiding to require any 
A thenians. IIc farthor showed his judg- 
ment, when the decree was to be passed 
which was finally to direct the expedi¬ 


tion, by a request which was readily 
granted, that Demosthenes might bo 
joined with him in the command.” 
(Mitford, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. 
xv. sect. vii. p. 250-25d„) 

It appears as if no historian could 
write down the name of Kleon without 
attaching to it some disparaging verb 
or adjective. We are here told in the 
same sentence that Kleon was an impu¬ 
dent braggart for pro inis in;/ the execution 
of the enterprise —and yet that the enter¬ 
prise itself was perfectly feasible. We 
are told in one sentence that he was 
rash and ridiculous for promising this, 
unversed as he teas in military command: 
a few words farther, we are informed 
that lie expressly requested that tho 
most competent man to be found, De¬ 
mosthenes, might bo named his col¬ 
league. We ai# told of tho cunning of 
Kleon , and that Kleon had received intelli¬ 
gence from Jlemosfhenes —as if this were 
some private communication to himself, 
lint Demosthenes had sent no news 
to lvlcon, nor did Kleon know any¬ 
thing, which was not equally known 
to every man in the assembly. The 
folly of the people in committing the trust 
to Kleon is denounced—as if Kloon had 
sought it himself, or as if his friends 
had been the first to proposo it for 
him. If the folly of the people was 
thus groat, what are we to say of the 
knavery of the oligarchical party, with 
Nikias at tlieir head, who impelled the 
people into this folly, for the purpose 
of ruining a political antagonist, and 
who forced Kleon into the post against 
his own most unaffected reluctance ? 
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Mon with arms in their hands have always the option between 
death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was only mistaken 
in assuming as a certainty that the Lacedaemonians would choose 
the former. But Kleon had never promised to bring them home 
as prisoners: his promise was disjunctive—that they should be 
either so brought home, or slain, within twenty days. No sen¬ 
tence throughout the whole of Thucydides astonishes me so much 
as that in which he stigmatises such an expectation as “ insane.” 
Here are 420 Lacedemonian hoplites, without any other descrip¬ 
tion of troops to aid them—without the possibility of being rein¬ 
forced—without any regular fortification—without any narrow pass 
such as that of Thermopylae—without either a sufficient or a cer¬ 
tain supply of food—cooped up in a small open island less than 
two miles in length. Against them are brought 10,000 troops of 
divers arms, including S00 fresh hoplites from Athens, and mar¬ 
shalled by Demosthenes, a man alike enterprising and experienced. 
For the talents as well as the presence and preparations of Demo¬ 
sthenes are a part of the data of the case, and the personal com¬ 
petence of Kleon to command alone is foreign to the calculation. 
Now' if, under such circumstances, Kleon engaged that this forlorn 
company of brave men should he either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he he looked upon, I will not say as indulging in an 
insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious and mistrustful 
estimate of probability? Even to doubt of this result, much more 
to pronounce such an opinion as that of Thucydides, implies an 
idea not only of superhuman powder in the Lacedaemonian hoplites, 
hut a disgraceful incapacity on the part of Demosthenes and 
the assailants. Tjie interval of twenty days, named by Kleon, was 
not extravagantly narrow, considering the distance .of Athens from 
Pylus. Tor the attack of this petty island could not possibly 
occupy more than one or two days at the utmost, though the 
blockade of it might by various accidents have been prolonged, 
or might even, by some terrible storm, be altogether broken off. 

Against this mmneuvre of the oligarelii- j would fail. Atul even upon Mr. Mit¬ 
es] party, neither Mr. Mitford nor any ford’s statement of tlio case, the opinion 
other historian says a word. When of Thucydides which stands at the be- 
Kleon judges circurristances rightly, as ginning of this note is thoroughly un- 
Mr. Mitford allows that ho did in this justifiable; not less unjustifiable than 
case, he has credit for nothing better the language of the modern historian 
than ennnini/. about the “ extraordinary circurn- 

Thc truth is, that the people com- stances," and the way in which Kleon 
niitted no folly in appointing Kleon— was “ favoured by fortune.” Not a 
for he justified the best expectations of single incident can be specified in the 
his friends. But Nikij^ and his friends narrative to bear out these invidious 
committed great knavery in proposing [ assertions, 
it, since they fully believed that he 
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If then we carefully consider this promise, made by Kleon in 
the assembly, we shall find that so far from deserving the sentence 
pronounced upon it by Thucydides, of being a mad boast which 
came true by accident—it was a reasonable and even a modest 
anticipation of the future; 1 reserving the only really doubtful 
point in the case—whether the garrison of the island would be 
ultimately slain or made prisoners. Demosthenes, had he been 
present at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would willingly have 
set his seal to the engagement taken by Kleon. 

I repeat with reluctance, though not without belief, the statement 
Prejudice of made by one of the biographers of Thucydides 8 — that 
in regard to Kleon was the cause of the banishment of the latter as a 
Kicon dis- general, and has therefore received from him harder 
SomUndge- measure than was due in his capacity of historian. But 
Ssionf though this sentiment is not probably without influence 
*f the essen- 10 dictating the unaccountable judgement which I have 
onbe sue- j as t been criticising—as well as other opinions relative 
CM to Kleon, on which I shall say more in a future chapter 

—I nevertheless look upon that judgement not as peculiar to 
Thucydides, but as common to him with Nikias and those whom 
we must call, for want of a better name, the oligarchical party 
of the time at Athens. And it gives us some measure of the 
prejudice and narrowness of vision which prevailed among that 
party at the present memorable crisis; so pointedly contrasting 
with the clear-sighted and resolute calculations, and the judicious 
conduct in action, of Kleon, who when forced against his will into 
the post of general, did the very best which could he done in 
his situation—he selected Demosthenes as colleague and heartily 
seconded his operations. Though the military attack of Sphak- 
teria, one of the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole war, 
and distinguished not less by the dexterous employment of different 
descriptions of troops than by care to spare the lives of the assail¬ 
ants—belongs altogether to Demosthenes; yet if Kleon had not 

1 The jest of an unknown comic | affirmed that he began -with the words 
writer (probably Eupolis or Aristo- ; —KAeW 'ABiivaiwv ry BouAfj 1 rip 
phanes, in one of the many lost dramas) j x a ‘P f ‘ v - This was derided by 

against Kleon—“that he showed great Eupolis, and is even considered as a 
powers of prophecy after the fact’’—• piece of insolence. We must therefore 
("KAeW XlpofiriBfis s’ cm /icri rh wp&y- presume that the form was unusual in 
para, Lucian, Prometheus, c. 2) may addressing the people; though it cer- 
probably have reference to his proceed- tainly seems neither insolent, nor in the 
ings about Spbakteria: if so, it is eer- least unsuitable, after so important a 
tainly undeserved. success (Sobol, ad Aristophan. Plut. 

In the letter which he sent to an- 322 ; Bergk, 4|e Reliquiis Comcedite 
uounoe the capture of Spbakteria and Antique;, p. 362). 
the prisoners to the Athenians, it is s Vit. ThucydidiB, p. xv. ed. Bekker, 
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been competent to stand up in the Athenian assembly and defy 
those gloomy predictions which we see attested in Thucydides, 
Demosthenes would never have been reinforced nor placed in 
condition to land on the island. The glory of the enterprise 
therefore belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far from stealing away 
the laurels of Demosthenes (as Aristophanes represents in his 
comedy of the Knights), was really the means of placing them on 
his head, though he at the same time deservedly shared them. It 
has hitherto been the practice to look at Kleon only from the point 
of view of his opponents, through whose testimony we know him. 
But the real fact is that this history of the events of Sphakteria, 
when properly surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, 
and no inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them as alike 
destitute of political foresight and of straightforward patriotism—as 
sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of their 
fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a political 
enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, as Strategus, to propose, and 
undertake in person if necessary, the reduction of Sphakteria. 
If he thought the enterprise dangerous, that was a good reason for 
assigning to it a larger military force, as we shall find him after¬ 
wards reasoning about the Sicilian expedition-—but not for letting 
it slip or throwing it off upon others. 1 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenes to Athens, within the 
twenty days promised, bringing with them near 300 
Lacedajmouian prisoners, must have been by far the most Athens by 

. , ii*i • i-iii i the arrival of 

triumphant and exhilarating event which had occurred to rnced*- 
the Athenians throughout the #hole war. It at once swim" pn 
changed the prospects, position, and feelings, of both the con¬ 
tending parties. Such a number of Lacedaemonian prisoners, espe¬ 
cially 120 Spartans, was a source of almost stupefaction to the 
general body of Greeks, and a prize of inestimable value to 
the captors. The return of Demosthenes in the preceding year 
from the Ambrakian Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ain- 
brakian panoplies, had probably been sufficiently triumphant. But 
the entry into Beiraius on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedaemonian'prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned emotions 
transcending all former experience. It is much to be regretted 
that no description is preserved to us of the scene, as well as of the 
elate manifestations of the people when the prisoners were marched 
up from Pei r® us to Athens. We should be curious also to read 
some account of the first Athenian assembly held after this event— 
the overwhelming cheers heaped upon Kleon by his joyful partisans, 
' Tlutareli, Nikias, c. 8: Thucyd. v. 7. 
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who had helped to invest him with the duties of general, in con¬ 
fidence that he would discharge them well—contrasted with the 
silence or retractation of Nikias and the other humiliated political 
enemies. But all such details are unfortunately denied to us— 
though they constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, 
now lying before us only in its skeleton. 

The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the prisoners 
The Athe- as a guarantee to their territory against invasion. 1 They 

iiians prose- ° . 

cute the war resolved to keep them securely guarded until the peace ; 

with in- . J 0 -it , 1 

crensed hope- but it at any time before that event the Lacedaemonian 
vigour. Ti-e army should enter Attica, then to bring forth the pri- 
utawmnke soners, and put them to death in sight of the invaders. 
fHr'V™re in ' ts They were at the same time full of spirits in regard 
7rrect. ut to the prosecution of the war, and became farther 
confirmed in the hope, not merely of preserving their power 
undiminished, but even of recovering much of what thqy had lost 
before the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed in an improved 
state of defence, with the adjoining island of Sphakteria doubtless 
as a subsidiary occupation. The Messeriians, transferred thither 
from Naupaktus, and overjoyed to find themselves once more 
masters even of an outlying rock of their ancestorial territory, 
began with alacrity to overrun and ravage Laconia: while the 
Helots, shaken by the recent events, manifested inclination to 
desert to them. The Lacedaemonian authorities, experiencing 
evils before unfelt and unknown, became sensibly alarmed lest such 
desertions should spread through the country. Reluctant as they 
were to afford obvious evident of their embarrassments, they 
nevertheless, brought themselves (probably under the pressure 
of the friends and relatives of the Sphakterian captives) to send 
to Athens several missions for peace; but all proved abortive. 8 
We are not told what they offered, but it did not come up to 
the expectations which the Athenians thought themselves entitled 
to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the 
Remarks subsequent history, see that the Athenians could have 
pffi/of concluded a better bargain with the Lacedaemonians 
a-anee was" during the slx or eight months succeeding the capture of 
Sphakteria, than it was ever open to them to make after- 
moskfavMr- war d® : aT1( l they had reason to repent letting slip the 
aMo in pro- opportunity. Perhaps indeed Perikles, had he been still 

scouting the *. r * , f , , / . ’, , .. 

war. alive, might have taken a more prudent measure or 

1 Tlmcyd. iv. 41. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 41 ; compare Ariatophan.-Equit. 648, with Selin], 
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the future, and might have had ascendency enough over his 
countrymen to he able to arrest the tide of success at its highest 
point, before it began to ebb again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation*of Athens during 
the autumn which succeeded the return of Kleon and Demosthenes 
from Sphakteria, we shall easily enter into the feelings under 
which the war was continued. The actual possession of the 
captives now placed Athens in a far better position than she had 
occupied when they were only blocked up in Sphakteria, and when 
the Lacedaemonian envoys first arrived Jo ask for peace. She was 
now' certain of being able to command peace with Sparta on terms 
at least tolerable, whenever she chose to invite it—she had also 
a fair certainty of escaping the hardship of invasion. Next—and 
this was perhaps the most important feature of the case—the 
apprehension of Lacedaemonian prowess was now greatly lowered, 
and the prospects of success to Athens considered as prodigious!v 
improved, 1 even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much more 
in the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the idea of a 
tide of good fortune—of the favour of the gods now begun and 
likely to continue—of future success as a. corollary from past—was 
one which powerfully affected Grecian calculations generally. Why 
not push the present good fortune anil try to regain the most 
important points lost before and by the Thirty years’ truce, espe¬ 
cially in Megara and Bceotia—points which Sparta •could not 
concede by negotiation, since they were not in her possession? 
Though these speculations failed (as w r e shall see in the coming 
chapter), yet there was nothing unreasonable in acting upon them. 
Probably the almost universal sentiment of Athens was at this 
moment w'arlike. Even Nikias, humiliated as he must have been 
by the success in Sphakteria, would forget his usual caution in the 
desire of retrieving his own personal credit by some military 
exploit. That Demosthenes, now in full measure' of esteem, would 
be eager to prosecute the war, with which liis prospects of personal 
glory were essentially associated (just as Thucydides 2 observes 
about Brasidas on the Lacedaemonian side), can admit of no doubt. 
The comedy of Aristophanes called the Acharnians was acted 
about six months'' before the affair of Sphakteria, when no one 
could possibly look forward to such an event-—the comedy of the 
Knights about six months after it 3 Now there is tins remarkable 

1 Thucyd. iv. 79. Jammy, 425 ls.c.; the Knights at the 

2 Thucyd. v. 16. same festival in the ensuing year, 424 

;l Thu Aoharneis was performed at j 

the festival of the Leiuea at Athens— l The capture of Sphakteria took place 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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difference between the two—that while the former breathes the 
greatest sickness of war, and presses in every possible way the 
importance of making peace, although at that time Athens had no 
opportunity of coning even to a decent accommodation—the latter, 
running down the general character of Kleon with unmeasured 
scorn and ridicule, talks in.one or two places only of the hardships 
of war, and drops altogether that emphasis and repetition with 
which peace had been dwelt upon in the Aeharnians—although 
coming out at a moment when peace was within the reach of 
the Athenians. 

To understand properly^he history of this period, therefore, we 
must distinguish various occasions which are often con- 

FLurtuations ° . 

in Athenian iounded. At the moment, when Sphaktcria. was first 
or against blockaded, and when the Lacediemonians first sent to 
there wore solicit peace, there was a considerable party at Athens 
si<m« on disposed to entertain the offer. The ascendency of 
contributed Kleon was one of the main causes why it was rejected. 
themto™ 10 But after the captives were brought home from Spliak- 
wurds it teria, the influence of Kleon, though positively greater 
than it iiad been before, was no longer required to procure the 
dismissal of Lacedaemonian pacific offers and the continuance of 
the war. The general temper of Athens was then warlike, and 
there were very few to contend strenuously for an opposite policy. 
During the, ensuing year, however, the chances of war turned out 
mostly unfavourable to Athens, so that by the end of that year 
she had become much more disposed to peace. 1 The truce for 
one year was then concluded. But even after that truce was 
expired, Kleon still continued eager (and on good grounds, as will 
he shown hereafter) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time 
when a large proportion of tiie Athenian public had grown weary 
of it. He was one of the main causes of that resumption of war¬ 
like operations, which ended in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal 
both to himself and to Brasidas. There were thus two distinct 
occasions on which the personal influence and sanguine character 
of Kleon seems to have been of sensible moment in determining 
the Athenian public to war instead of peace. But at the moment 
which we have now reached—that is, the year immediately follow¬ 
ing the capture of Sphaktcria—the Athenians were sufficiently 
warlike without biya ; probably Nikias himself as well as the 
rest. 

about July, B.O. 425; between the two Helleniei, ad nun. 

clatcB above. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 1 Thucyd. iv. 117; v. 14. 
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It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, immediately 
after the inglorious exhibition which he had made in re- Expedition 
fereuce to Sphakteria, to conduct an expedition, in con- against, tho 
junction with two colleagues, against the Corinthian territory. 1 
territory. He took with him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 
200 horsemen aboard of some horse transports, and some addi¬ 
tional hoplites from Miletus, Andros, and Karystus. 1 Starting 
from Pei rants in the evening, he arrived a little before day-break 
on a beach at the foot of the hill and village of Solygeia, 2 about 
seven miles from Corinth, and two or three miles south of the 
Isthmus. The Corinthian troops, from till the territory of Corinth 
within the Isthmus, were already assembled at the Isthmus itself 
to repel him ; for intelligence of the intended expedition had 
reached Corinth some time before from Argos, with which latter 
place the scheme of the expedition may have been in some way 
connected. The Athenians having touched the coast during the 
darkness, the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by firc- 
signals from Solygcia. Not being able to hinder the landing, 
they despatched forthwith half their forces, under llattus and 
Lykophron, to repel Ihe invader, while the remaining half were 
left at the harbour of Kenchmr, on the northern side of Mount 
Oneion, to guard the port of Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) 
in case if should be attacked by sea. Batt.ua with one lochus of 
hoplites threw himself into the village of Solygeia, which was 
unfortified, while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops to 
attack the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the Athe¬ 
nian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the point 
called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, together with 
their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian attack, after a 
stout and warmly disputed hand-combat of spear and shield. 
Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating up to a higher point of 
ground, returned to the charge, and with the aid of a fresh lochus, 
drove the Athenians back to the shore and to their ships : from 
hence the. latter again turned, and again recovered a partial advan¬ 
tage. 3 The battle was no less severe on the left wing of the 
Athenians. But here, after a contest of some length, the latter 
gained a more decided victory, greatly by the aid of their cavalry 
—pursuing the Corinthians, who fled in some disorder to a neigh- 

1 Thueyd. iv. 42. T ov S' aiiTov Oepous his Thucydides—and in Colonel Leake 

fxtra. ravra &c. —Travels in Morea, eh. xxviii. p, 235* 

2 See tho geographical Illustrations of xxix. p. 300. 

this descent in Dr. Arnold's plan and 3 Tliucyd. iy. 43. 
note appended to tho second volume of ■ 

2 a 2 
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bouring hill and there took up a position.’ The Athenians were 
thus victorious throughout the whole line, with the loss of about 
forty-seven men, while the Corinthians had lost 212, together with 
the general Lykophron. The victors erected their trophy, stripped 
the dead bodies and buried their own dead. The Corinthian 
detachment left at .Kenchreae could uot see the battle, in conse¬ 
quence of the interposing ridge of Mount Oneium : but it was at 
last made known to them by the dust of the fugitives, and they 
forthwith hastened to afford help. Reinforcements also came both 
from Corinth and from Kcnchrca), and as it seems too, from the 
neighbouring Peloponnesian cities —so that Nikias thought it 
prudent to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some neigh¬ 
bouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of the 
Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial; upon which he 
immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, in order to procure 
these two missing bodies. We have here* a remarkable proof of 
the sanctity attached to that duty ; for the mere sending of the 
herald was tantamount to confession of defeat. 8 

From lienee Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after ravaging 
the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for the night. On 
the next day he re-embarked, sailed along the coast, of Epidaurus, 
nerc-em- upon which he inflicted some damage in passing, and 
ravaKCB E,,i- stopped at last, on the peninsula of Methana,* etween 
ebublishea a Epidaurus and Troezen. 8 On this peninsula he esta- 
pf’nii'is’ifaot' Wished a permanent garrison, drawing a fortification 
Metiiaua. across the narrow neck of land which joined it to the 
Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last exploit. He then sailed 
home : hut the post at Methana long remained as a centre for 
pillaging the neighbouring regions of Epidaurus, Troezen, and 
llalieis. * 

While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eurymedon and 
Eurymedon Sophokles had sailed forward from Pylus with a con- 
Aalonnl, sidcrable portion of that fleet which had been engaged 
Korkyra! l ° the capture of Sphakteria, to the island of Korkyra. 
clpHvuy'of ^ l |as b®c u already stated that the democratical govern- 
au'eMiT-s^™ mt 'nt at Korkyra had been suffering severe pressure and 
tire island. privation from the oligarchical fugitives, who had come 

1 Thucyd. iv. 44. eSuv-ru ra oir\a — , to which he alludes. Soc a note on the 
an’ expression which Dr. Arnold ex- , surprise of Plataa by the Thebans, 
plains, here as elsewhere, to mean : immediately before the Peloponnesian 
“piling the arms:” I do not think 

such an explanation is correct, even 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. G. 
here; much less in several other places 3 Thucyd. iv. 45. 
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back into the island with a body of barbaric auxiliaries!, and esta¬ 
blished themselves upon Mount Istono not far from the city.' 
Euryinedoii and the Athenians, joining the Korkyrreans in the 
city, attacked and stormed the post on Mount Istone; while the 
vanquished, retiring first to a lofty and inaccessible peak, were 
forced to surrender themselves on terms to the Athenians. Aban¬ 
doning altogether their mercenary auxiliaries, they only stipulated 
that they should themselves be sent to Athens, and left to the 
discretion of the Athenian people. Eurymedon, assenting to 
these terms, deposited the disarmed prisoners in the neighbour¬ 
ing islet of Ptychia, under the distinct condition, that if a single 
man tried to escape, the whole capitulation should be null and 
void. 2 

Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eurymedon 
carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irksome therefore 
to him to send away a detachment of his squadron to convey 
prisoners to Athens; where the honours of delivering them would 
be reaped, not by himself, but by the officer to whom they might 
be confided. And the Korkyrawms in the city, on their part, were 
equally anxious that the men should not be sent to Athens. Their 
animosity against them being bitter in the extreme, they were 
afraid t&al the Athenians might spare their lives, so that their 
hostility against the island might be again resumed. And thus a 
mean jealousy on the part of Eurymedon, combined with revenge 
and insecurity on the part of the victorious Korkyraeans, brought 
about a cruel catastrophe, paralleled nowhere else in Greece, 
though too well in keeping with the previous acts of the bloody 
drama enacted in this island. 

The Ijjjprkynean leaders, seemingly not without the privity of 
Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia fraudulent emissaries The cptm-s 
under the guise of friends to the prisoners. These emis- 3v«th— 
sarics,—assuring the prisoners that the Athenian com- 
rnanders, in spite of the convention signed, were about to i irucccd, "B- 
hand them over to the Korkyraean people for destruction,—induced 
some of them to attempt escape in a boat prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. By concert, the boat was seized in the act of escaping, so 
that the terms of the capitulation were really violated: upon 
which Eurymedon handed over the prisoners to their enemies in 
the island, who imprisoned them all together in one vast building, 
under guard of hoplites. From this building they were drawn 
out in companies of twenty men each, chained together in couples, 
1 Thueyd. iv. 2—iA. 2 Thueyd. iv. 4rt. 
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and compelled to march between two lines of hoplites marshalled 
on each side of the road. Those who loitered in the march were 
hurried on by whips from behind : as they advanced, their private 
enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and piercing 
them until at length they miserably perished. Three successive 
companies were thus destroyed—ere the remaining prisoners in 
the interior, who thought merely that their place of detention was 
about to be changed, suspected what was passing. As soon as 
they found it out, one and all refused either to quit the building or 
to permit any one else to enter. They at the same time piteously 
implored the intervention of the Athenians, if it were only to kill 
them and thus preserve them from the cruelties of their merciless 
countrymen. The latter, abstaining from attempts to force the 
door of the building, made an aperture in the roof, from whence 
they shot down arrows, and poured showers of tiles upon the 
prisoners within ; who sought at first to protect themselves, but at 
length abandoned themselves to despair, and assisted with their 
own hands in the work of destruction. Some of them pierced 
their throats with the arrows shot down from the roof: others hung 
themselves, either with cords from some bedding which happened 
to be in the building, or with strips torn and twisted from their 
own garments. Night came on, but the work of destruction, both 
from above and within, was continued without intermission, so 
that before morning, all these wretched men had perished, cither 
by the hands of their enemies or by their own. At daybreak the 
Ivorkyraeans entered the building, piled up the dead bodies on 
carts, and transported them out of the city : the exact number we 
arc not told, hut seemingly it cannot have been less than 300. 
The women who had been taken at Istone aloug j^th these 
prisoners, were all sold as slaves.’ 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions irt this ill-fated island : for 
the oligarchical party were completely annihilated, the democracy 
was victorious, and there were no farther violences throughout the 
whole war. 2 It will he recollected that these deadly feuds began 
with the return of the oligarchical prisoners from Corinth, bringing 
along with them projects both of treason and of revolution. They 
ended with the annihilation of that party, in the manner above 
described ; the interval being filled by mutual atrocities and 
retaliation, wherein of course the victors had most opportunity of 
gratifying their vindictive passions. Eurymedon, after the termi¬ 
nation of these events, proceeded onward with the Athenian 
1 Thucyd. iv. 47, 48. " Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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squadron ^ Sicily. What he did there will he described in a 
future chapter devoted to Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the campaign of 
the preceding year had left Anaktoriura without any defence 
against, the Akarnanians and Athenian squadron from iN'aupakius. 
They besieged and took it during the course of the pre- 
sent summer.; 1 expelling the Corinthian proprietors, and 
re-peopling the town and its territory with Akarnanian Akamamuiis. 
settlers from all the townships in the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters continued 
perfectly tranquil, except that the inhabitants of Chios, 
during the course of the autumn, incurred the suspicion 
of the Athenians from having recently built a new wall ttlHi I ' e ’ l>05 ' 
to their city, as if it were done with the intention of taking the 
first opportunity to revolt. 2 They solemnly protested their inno¬ 
cence of any such designs, hut the Athenians were not satisfied 
without exacting the destruction of the obnoxious wall. The pre¬ 
sence on the opposite continent of an active hand of Mitylenaean 
exiles, who captured both Rhocteium and Antandrus during the 
ensuing spring, probably made the Athenians more anxious and 
vigilant on the subject of Chios. 3 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron, circulating 
among the maritime subjects, captured, during the tih-ahm- 

° J ° mans capture 

course of the present autumn, a prisoner ot some import- Artaphernes, 

1 . T .. - 1 a Persian en- 

ance and singularity. It was a Persian ambassador, voy.onhia 
Artaphernes, seized at Eion ou the Strymon, in his way sj 
to Sparta with despatches from the Great King. He was brought 
to Athens, where his despatches, which were at some length 
and written in the Assyrian character, were translated and made 
public. The Great King told the Lacedaemonians, in substance, 
that he could not comprehend what they meant; for that among 
the numerous envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same 
story. Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make 
themselves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and plain 
instructions to accompany Artaphernes. 4 Such was the substance 
of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony as to the march 
of the Lacedaemonian government in its foreign policy. Had any 
similar testimony existed respecting Athens, demonstrating that 

1 Thucyd. iv. 49. 8aipovtovs y ovk el8tvai fcovXavrcu' 

2 Thucyd. iv. 51. iroWwv yhp e\B6vrwv rpecr^ewv ovdeva 

3 Thucyd. iv. 52. ravra A tyttir el obv fiov\ovrai croupes 

4 Thucyd. iv. 5n. <V uis noWwv &AAau' A eye tv, vep\\cu pera, tov XU'pcrov &v8pas 

yeypa.pp.evwv K€fd\utov tfv, irpbs ‘wkxKe- ws avrov. 
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her foreign policy was conducted with half as much %isteadiness 
and stupidity, ample inferences would have been drawn from it to 
the discredit of democracy. But there has been no motive 
generally to discredit Lacedaemonian institutions, which included 
kingship in double measure—two parallel lines of hereditary 
kings; together with an entire exemption from everything like 
popular discussion. The extreme defects in the foreign manage¬ 
ment of Sparta, revealed by the despatch of Artaphernos, seem 
traceable partly to an habitual faithlessness often noted in the 
Lacedaemonian character—partly to the annual change of Ephors, 
so frequently bringing into power men who strove to undo what 
had been done by their predecessors—and still more to the absence 
of everything like discussion or canvass of public measures among 
the citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the history 
about to follow, of this disposition on the part of Ephors not 
merely to change the policy of their predecessors, but even to sub¬ 
vert treaties sworn and concluded by them. Such was the habitual 
secrecy of Spartan public business, that in doing this they had 
neither criticism nor discussion to fear. Brasidas, when he started 
from Sparta on the expedition which will be described in the com¬ 
ing chapter, could not trust the assurances of the, Lacedaemonian 
executive without binding them by the most solemn oaths. 1 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernos in a trireme to Ephesus, 
and availed themselves of this opportunity for procuring 

BC 425. 1 1 mi i o 

access to the Great King. They sent envoys along with 
him, with the intention that they should accompany him up to 
Susa: hut on reaching Asia, the news met them that King 
Artaxerxes had recently died. Under such circumstances, it was 
not judged expedient to jwosecute the mission, and the Athenians 
dropped their design. 2 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this long 
, „ interval of fifty-four years since the repulse of Xerxes 

fereion tings from Greece, we have little information before us except 
Artaxoixcs the names of the successive kings. In the year 465 b.o., 

Longfmanns, v . _ . . ° ^ . 

&c,., narius Aerxes was assassinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, 
through one of those plots of great household officers, so 
frequent in Oriental palaces. He left two sons, or at least two 

1 Thuevd. iv. 80. Hpmus re AaxeSai- alliance will) the Great King ; though 

fiopiap Kara.Ko.fiwp ra re At) tois p,eyl- the idea of -doing so must have been 
errois, ^ nftp, &c. noway strange to them, as we may seo 

2 Thucyil. iv. SO; Diodor. xii. 04. l>y the humorous scene of Pseudartabas 
The Athenians do not appear to have in the Acharneis of Aristophanes, acted 
ever before sent envoys or courted in t$g|year before this event. 
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sons present and conspicuous among a greater number, Darius 
and Artaxerxes. But Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes that 
Darius had been the murderer of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon 
him to revenge his father’s death by becoming an accomplice in 
killing his brother Darius : he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes 
himself, and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes however, 
being apprised beforehand of the' scheme, either slew Artabanus 
with his own hand or procured him to be slain, and then reigned 
(known under the name of Artaxerxes Longimanus) for forty 
years, down to the period at which we are now arrived . 1 
' Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt from 
the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince Inarus, 
actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years of success, 
this revolt was crushed and Egypt again subjugated, by the energy 
of the Persian general Megabyzus—with severe loss to the Athe¬ 
nian forces engaged. After the peace of Kallias, erroneously 
called the Ivimonian peace, between the Athenians and the king of 
Persia, war had not been since resumed. We read in Ktcsias, 
amidst various anecdotes seemingly collected at the court of Susa, 
romantic adventures ascribed to Megabyzus, his wife Amytis, his 
mother Amestris, and a Greek physician of Kos, named Apoilo- 
liides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the death of his father, 
deserted from Persia and came as an exile to Athens . 2 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 
incident to a Persian succession were again exhibited. 

His son Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, 
after a reign of a few weeks or months. Another son, Sogdianus, 
followed, who perished in like manner after a short interval . 3 
Lastly, a third son, Oehus (known under the name of Darius 
Nothus), either abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life 
between nineteen and twenty years. By his queen the savage 
Parysatis, he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the 
younger, both names of interest in reference to Grecian history, to 
whom we shall hereafter recur. 

1 Diodor. xi. G5; Ariatotel. l’olit, v. what the details were. 

8 , U; Justin, iii. 1 ^Ktcsias, Peraiea, e. 4 Ktcsias, Persica, u. 88-43; Herodot. 
29, 30. It is ovideht that there were iii. 80. • 

contradictory stories current, respecting 3 Diodor. xii. 64-71; Ktcsias, I’crsica, 
the plot to which Xerxes fell a victim: c. 44-46. 
bat we have no means of determining 
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EIGHTH YEAR OF THE AVAR. 

Tiie eighth year of the war, on which \ve now touch, presents 
important events of a more important and decisive character than 

opormions . t r . . i v 

of thr eighth any of the preceding. In reviewing the preceding years 
war" 11 -we observe, that though there is much fighting, with 
hardship and privation inflicted on both sides, yet the operations 
are mostly of a desultory character, *hot calculated to determine 
the event of the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its 
prisoners, coupled with the surrender of the whole Lacedaemonian 
fleet, was an event full of consequences and imposing in the eyes 
of all Greece. It stimulated the Athenians-to a series of opera¬ 
tions, larger and more ambitious than anything which they had yet 
conceived—directed, not merely against Sparta in her own country, 
hut also to the reconquest of that ascendency in Mcgara and 
Bccotia which they had lost on or before the Thirty years’ truce. 
On the other hand, it intimidated so much both the Lacedaemonians, 
the revolted Chalkidic allies of Athens in Thrace, and Perdikkas 
king of Macedonia—that between them the expedition of Brasidas, 
which struck so serious a blow at the Athenian empire, was con¬ 
certed. This year is thus the turning-point of the war. If the 
operations of Athens had succeeded, she would have regained 
nearly as great, a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ 
truce. But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan Brasidas, 
proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise all the advantages 
derived by Athens from the capture of Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in the course 
KyiwSuy r ^ e s P r ’ n g was against the island of Kythera, on the 
niaiis'xikias 80ut ^ ern coast of Laconia. It was inhabited by Lace- 
ravages the dosmcfhian Periceki, and administered by a governor, and 
coast. garrison of hoplites, annually sent thither. It was the 
usual point of landing for merchantmen from Libya and Egypt; 
and as it lay very near to Cape Malea, immediately over against 
the Gulf of Gythium—the only accessible portion of the generally 
inhospitable coast of Laconia—the chance that it might fall into 
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the hands of an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, 
that some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea. 1 Nikias, in conjunction with Nikostratus and 
Autokles, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with 2000 
Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a body of allies mainly 
Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns—Kythera, and Skandeia; 
the former having a lower town close to the sea, fronting Cape 
Malea, and an upper town on the hill above ; the latter seemingly 
on the south or west coast. Both were attacked at the same time 
by order of Nikias : ten triremes and a body of Milesian 2 hoplites 
disembarked and captured Skandeia; while the Athenians landed 
at Kythera, and drove the inhabitants out of the lower town 
into the upper, where they speedily capitulated. A certain party 
among them had indeed secretly invited the coming of Nikias, 
through which intrigue easy terms were obtained for the inha¬ 
bitants. Some few men, indicated by the Kythcrians in intelli¬ 
gence with Nikias, were carried away as prisoners to Athens; but 
the remainder were left undisturbed and enrolled among the 
tributary allies under obligatipn to pay four talents per annum; 


1 Thucyd. iv. 54; Heradofc. vii. ‘255. 
The maruier in* which Herodotus alludes 
to the dangers which would arise to 
Sparta from the occupation of Kythera 
by an enemy, furnishes one additional 
probability tending to show that his 
history was composed before the actual 
occupation of the island by Nikias, in 
the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. Had he been cognisant of this 
latter event, he would naturally have 
made some allusion to it. 

Thu words of Thucydides in respect 
to the island of Kythera are—the Lace¬ 
daemonians voWfyv iTnpeAeiav iiroiodvrcr 
j)y y&p avrnis ru>v T€ air Alyinrrov /cal 
AifM/ris 6 AkA$wv irpofffioA)), /cal Aycrral 
dpa rriv AaKwviK^v ficrcroy iAvnovv £k 
O aKacrcrys, $7rep p6vov oiov r’ Katcovp - 
yeicrBar iraa a y b p aj'f'xei tt pbs rb 
2 iKtAiKbv Kal Kpyr itchy ireAayos. 

I do not understand this passage, 
with Dr. Arnold <*nd Holler, to mean, 
that Laconia was unassailable by land, 
but very assailable by sea. It rather 
means that the only portion of the 
coast of Laconia where a maritime in¬ 
vader could do much damage, was in 
the interior of the Laconic Gulf, near 
Helos, Gythium, &c.—which is in fact 
the only plain portion of the coast of 
Laconia. The two projecting promon¬ 


tories, which end, the one in Capo 
Malea, the other in (Jape Tamar us, arc 
high, rocky, harbourless, and afford 
very little temptation to a disembarking * 
enemy. “ The # whole Laconian coast 
is high projecting clijf where it fronts 
the Sicilian and Kretan seas ”—nacra 
ay £ X* l - The island of Kythera was 
particularly favourable for facilitating 
descents on the territory near Helos 
and Gythium. The aAi/ueybrijs? of La¬ 
conia is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. 
iv. 8, 7—where lie describes the occu¬ 
pation of the Maud by Konon and 
Pharnabazus. * 

See Colonel Leake’s description of 
this coast, and the high cliffs between 
Cape Matapau (Tamarus) and Kalainata, 
which front the Sicilian sea—as well as 
those eastward of Cape St. Angelo or 
Malea, which front the Kretan sea 
(Travels in Morea, vol i. cli. vii. p. 2G1 
— “tempestuous, rocky, unsheltered 
coast of Mesamani ”—ch. viii, p. 320 ; 
ch. vi. p. 205; Slrabo, viii. p. 368 $ 
Ihiusan. iii. c. xxvi. 2 ). 

2 Tbueyd. iv. 54. tiurpAlots MlA V - 
<nW SirAlrais. It seems impossible to 
believe that there could have been go 
many as 2000 Milesian hoplites: but we 
cannot tell where the mistake lies. 
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an Athenian garrison being placed at Kytliera for the protection 
of the island. From hence Nikias employed seven days in de¬ 
scents and inroads' upon the coast, near llelos, A sine, Aphrodisia, 
Kotyrta, and elsewhere. The Lacedaemonian force was dissemi¬ 
nated in petty garrisons, which remained each for the defence 
of its own separate post, without uniting to repel the Athenians, so 
that there was only one action, and that of little importance, which 
the Athenians deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kytliera, Nikias first ravaged the 
rupture of small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus Liniera, on 
the rocky eastern coast of Laconia, and then attacked the 
AKginetan settlement at Tliyrea, the frontier strip between 
u^attark'or Laconia and Argolis. This town and district had been 
aftpwan'n 1 ' ma dc over by Sparta to the AEginetans, at the time when 
as prisoners. t} ie y were expelled from their own island by Athens 
in the first year of the war. The new inhabitants, finding the 
town too distant from the sea 1 for their maritime habits, were now 
employed in constructing a fortification close on the shore; in 
which work a Lacedannonian detachment under Tantalus, on 
guard in that neighbourhood, w;js assisting them. When the 
Athenians landed, both AEginetans and Lacedaunonians at once 
abandoned the new fortification. The AEginetans, with the com¬ 
manding officer Tantalus, occupied the upper town of Thyrea ; 
’but the Laeedarmonian troops, not thinking it tenable, refused 
to take part in the defence, and retired to the neighbouring 
mountains, in spite of urgent entreaty from the AEginetans. Imme¬ 
diately after landing, the Athenians marched up to the town 
of Thyrea, and carried it by storm, burning or destroying every¬ 
thing within it. All the AEginetans were either killed or made 
prisoners, and even Tantalus, disabled by bis wounds, became 
prisoner also.* From lienee the armament returned to Athens, 
■where a vote was taken as to the disposal of the prisoners. The 
Kytherians brought home were distributed for safe custody among 
the dependent islands: Tantalus was retained along with the pri¬ 
soners from Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for the 
AEginetans. They were all put to death, victims to the long¬ 
standing antipathy between Athens and AEgina. This cruel act 

1 Thucyd. iv. 56. lie states that identify the spot, affirms “that it is 
Thyrea was ten stadia, or about a at least three times that distance from 
mile and one-fifth, distant from the the sea.’’ 

sen. But Colonel Leake (Travels in This explains to us the more clearly 
the Morea, vol. ii. ch. xxii. p. 492), who why the ifcginetans thought it necessary 
has discovered quite sufficient ruins to to build their new fort. 
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was nothing more than a strict application of admitted customs 
of war in those days. Had the Lacedaemonians been the victors, 
there can be little doubt that they would have-* acted with equal 
rigour. 1 

The occupation of Kythera, in addition to l’ylus, by an Athenian 
garrison, following so closely upon the capital disaster Amman.) 
in Sphakteria, produced in the minds of the Spartans 
feelings of alarm and depression such as they had never ,ViX~u>"iv 
before experienced. Within the course of a few short 
months their position had completely changed, from 
superiority and aggression abroad, to insult and insecurity at 
home. They anticipated nothing less than incessant foreign 
attacks ou all their weak points, with every probability of internal 
defection, from the standing discontent of the Helots. It was not 
unknown to them probably that even Kythera itself had been 
lost partly through betrayal. The capture of Sphakteria had 
caused peculiar emotion among the Helots, to whom the Lacedae¬ 
monians had addressed both appeals and promises of emancipation, 
in order to procure succour for their hoplites while blockaded 
in the island. If the ultimate surrender of these hoplites had 
abated the terrors of Lacedaemonian prowess throughout all Greece, 
such effect had been produced to a still greater degree among the 
oppressed Helots. A refuge at I’ylus, am! a nucleus which pre¬ 
sented some possibility of expanding into regenerated Messenia, 
were now before their eyes ; while the establishment of an Athenian 
garrison at Kythera opened a new channel of communication with 
the enemies of Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring 
temper to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race. 3 The 
Lacedaemonians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now as 
if the tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay—confining themselves 
to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force of 400 
cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond their ordinary 
establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the Helots afford the best measure of their Ti, oy entrap, 
apprehensions kt the moment, and exhibit moreover a SliSn-’ 
refinement of fraud and cruelty rarely equalled in history. 

Wishing to single out from the general body such as I£olots - 
were most high-couraged and valiant, the Ephors made proclama¬ 
tion, that those Helots, who conceived themselves to have earned 

1 Thucytl. iv. 58; Dioilor. xii. 85. 2 Thucytl. iv. 41, 55, 50. 
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their liberty by distinguished services in war, might stand forward 
to claim it. A considerable number obeyed the call—probably 
many who had undergone imminent hazards during the preceding 
summer in order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers 
in Sphakteria. 1 2 After being examined by the government, 2000 
of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipation; which was 
forthwith bestowed upon them in public ceremonial—with garlands, 
visits to the temples, and the full measure of religious solemnity. 
The government had now made the selection which it desired; 
presently every man among these newly-enfranchished Helots was 
made away with—mo one knew how.* A stratagem at once so 
perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, and so 
complete in the execution, stands without parallel in Grecian 
history—we might almost say, without a parallel in any history. 
It implies a depravity far greater than the rigorous execution 
of a barbarous customary law against prisoners of war or rebels, 
even in large numbers. The Ephors must have employed nume¬ 
rous instruments, apart from each other, for the performance of this 
bloody deed. Yet it appears that no certain knowledge could 
be obtained of the details—a striking proof of the mysterious 
efficiency of this Council of Five, surpassing even that of the 
Council of Ten at Venice—as well as of the utter absence of 
public inquiry or discussion. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 80 . 

2 Thucyd. iv. 80. Kai irpoKpivavres 
is $i<rx(A.ious» ol fxev icrretyavu'CTavrd Te 
Kal ra Upa TrepiTjAQov cos rjKevOepw/iivor 
vi 5t ov TruWip v&repov rf<pcivk(rav re 
aurous, koX GwSeis yertitro orep rpOTrtp 
cKucrros diecpddpn: compare Diodor. xii. 
67. 

Dr. Tliirlwall (History of Greece, vol. 
iii. ch. xxiii. p. ‘244-, 2nd edit, nolo) 
thinks that this assassination of Helots 
by the Spartans took place at some 
other time unascertained, and not at 
the time here indicated. I cannot con¬ 
cur in this opinion. It appears to me 
that there is the strongest probable 
reason for referring the incident to the 
time immediately following tho disaster 
in Sphakteria, which. Thucydides so 
especially marks (iv. 41; by the em¬ 
phatic words —Ol 56 AaKeSaifxdvioi ap.a- 
6e?s livT€S iv Ti p irplv XP& V( P Xycrreias Kal 

rOlOVTOV TToKip-OVy T&V T€ ElX(t)T(VV CtUTO- 
pLOXOVV TU3V Kal 4>O&0VfltV0l fJLT) Kal ini 
fxaKpdrepov cnplo'i n v<-a)T€pi<T0fj rwv Kara 
tV x < * , P ay > pepov . This was 

just after the Messenians were first 
established at Pylus, and began their 


incursions over Laconia, with such 
| temptations as they could offer to the 
i llelots to desert. And it was naturally 
! just then that the fear, entertained by 
| the Spartans of their Helots, became ex¬ 
aggerated to the maximum—leading to 
| tin; perpetration of the act mentioned 
in the text. Dr. Thirl wall observes 
“that the Spartan government would 
not order the massacre of the Helots at 
a time when it could employ them on 
foreign service.” But to this it may 
be replied that the capture of Sphak¬ 
teria took place in July or August, 
while tho expedition under Brasidas was 
not organised until the following winter 
or spring. There was therefore an 
interval of some months, during which 
the government had not yet formed 
the idea of employing the Helots on 
foreign service. And this interval is 
quite sufficient to give a full and dis¬ 
tinct meaning to the expression /cal 
rdre (Thucyd. iv. 80) on which Dr. 
Thirl wall insists; without the necessity 
of going back to any more remote point 
of antecedent time. 
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It was while the Lacedaemonians were in this state of uneasiness 
at home that envoys reached them from Perdikkas of iteqwst from 

. * . . _ . the Chalki- 

Macedonia and the bhalkidians of 1 brace, entreating 
aid against Athens; who was considered likely, in her u»ts,wW 
present tide oi success, to resume aggressive measures «nt l» timn 
against them. There were moreover other parties, in sun*, 
the neighbouring cities’ subject to Athens, who secretly favoured 
the application, engaging to stand forward in open revolt as soon 
as any auxiliary force should arrive to warrant their incurring 
the hazard. Perdikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with 
his kinsman Arrhibaius, prince of the Lynkestm-Maeedonians, 
which he was anxious to he enabled to close successfully) and 
the Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay and 
maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the troops who 
might he sent to them. And—what was of still greater importance 

to the success of the enterprise—they specially requested that 
Brasidas might be invested with the command,? He had now 
recovered from his wounds received at Pylus, and his reputation 
for adventurous valour, great as it was from positive desert, stood 
out still more conspicuously, because not a single other Spartan 
had as yet distinguished himself. His other great qualities, apart 
from personal valour, had not yet been shown, for lie had never 
been in any supreme command. But he burned with impatience 
to undertake the operation destined for him by the envoys; 
although at this time it must have appeared so replete with diffi¬ 
culty and danger, that probably no other Spartan except himself 
would have entered upon 'it with hopes of success. To raise up 
embarrassments for Athens in Thrace was an object, of great 
consequence to Sparta, while she also obtained an opportunity 
of sending away another large detachment of dangerous Helots. 
Seven hundred of these latter were armed as hoplites and Uranian# u 
placed under the orders of Brasidas, but the La.ecda:- tunhi'-T wi’il* 0 
monians would not assign to him any of their own proper 
forces. With the sanction of the Spartan name—with lM ’ I ’ UU! ‘ r - 
700 Helot hoplites, and with such other hoplites as he could raise 
in Peloponnesus by means of the funds furnished from the Chalki¬ 
dians—Brasida^prepared to undertake this expedition, alike adven¬ 
turous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of Ids design, they 


Tliucyd. iv. 79. SoKuvvra Bpao-r^piov t’mu is rd irdvra, 

2 Tliucyd. iv. 80. irpov6up.'o6y)rr<xv Sir &c. 
kcu oi Xa\/aSos &v8pci iv re rij ’Xnapry 
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could easily have prevented him from ever reaching Thrace. 
Eute and But they knew nothing of it until he had actually 
SspMittoM joined Perdikkas, nor did they anticipate any serious 
At'iKns. ,u ia attack from Sparta, in this moment of her depression— 
«3£in»7 me<1 much less, an enterprise far bolder than any which she had 
GmX,n 0 f ever been known to undertake. They were now elate with 
Megara. hopes of conquests to come on their own part—their 
affairs being so prosperous and promising, that parties favourable 
to their interests began to revive, both in Megara and in Boeotia; 
while Hippokrates and Demosthenes, the two chief strategi lor the 
year, were men of energy, well-qualified both to project and 
execute military achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to Megara. 
The inhabitants of that city had been greater sufferers by the war 
than any other persons in Greece. They had been the chief cause 
of bringing down the war upon Athens, and the Athenians 
revenged upon them all the hardships which they themselves 
endured from the Lacedaunonian invasion. Twice in every year 
they laid waste the Megarid, which bordered upon their own 
territory; and that too with such destructive efficacy throughout 
its limited extent, that they intercepted all subsistence from the 
lands near the town—at the same time keeping the harbour of 
Nisaia closely blocked up. Under such hard conditions the Me- 
garians found much difficulty in supplying even the primary wants 
of life.' But their case had now, within the last few months, 
become still more intolerable by an intestine commotion in the city, 
ending in the expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, who seized 
and held possession of Begin, the Megarian port in the Gulf of 
Corinth. Probably imports from Begin bad been their chief 
previous resource against the destruction which came on them from 
the side of Athens; so that it became scarcely possible to sustain 
themselves, when the exiles in I’egin not only deprived them of 
this resource, but took positive part in harassing them. These 
exiles were oligarchical, and the government in Megara had now 
become more or less democratical. But the privations in the city 
presently reached such a height, that several citizens began to 
labour for a compromise, whereby the exiles in Peg® might be 
readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara that the 
hulk ®f the citizens could not long sustain the pressure of enemies 
from both sides—but it was also their feeling, that the exiles in 

1 The picture drawn by Aristophanes (Achnrn. 760) is a caricature, but of 
suffering probably but too real. <! 
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Peg®, their bitter political rivals, were worse enemies than the 
Athenians, and that the return of these exiles would be a sentence 
of death to themselves. To prevent this counter-revolution, they 
opened a secret correspondence with Ilippokrates and Demosthenes, 
engaging to betray both Megara and Nissea to the Athenians; 
though Nisaea, the harbour of Megara, about one mile from the 
city, was a separate fortress, occupied by a Peloponnesian gar¬ 
rison, and by them exclusively, as well as the Long Walls—for 
the purpose of holding Megara fast to the Laeedamionian con¬ 
federacy. 1 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what, is more 
remarkable—in the extreme publicity of all Athenian TIif A the- 
affairs, and in a matter to which many persons must, have 
been privy—was kept secret until the instant of execution. 

A large Athenian force, 4000 boplites and 600 cavalry, |™ p y,"a." r ‘ 
was appointed to march at night by the high road ll,ld M, ' Kara - 
through*Eleusis to Megara: but Ilippokrates and Demosthenes 
themselves went on ship-hoard from Peirams to the island of 
Minoa, which was close against Nisaxn, and had been for some 
time under occupation by an Athenian garrison. Mere Tlippo- 
krat.es concealed himself with 600 boplites, in a hollow out of> 
which brick earth had been dug, on the mainland opposite to 
Minoa, and not far from the gate in the Long Wall which opened 
near the junction of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding 
Nisaia; while Demosthenes, with some light-armed Platac-ans and 
a detachment of active young Athenians (called Peripoli, and 
serving as the moveable guard of Attica) in their first or second 
year of military service, placed himself in ambush in the sacred 
precincts of Ares, still closer to the same gate. 

To procure that, the gate should he opened, was the task of 
the conspirators within. Amidst the shifts to which the conspimiors 
Mcgarians had been reduced in order to obtain supplies o“p"ie’ l ’ ea 
(especially since the blockading force had been placed at 
Minoa), predatory sally by night was not omitted. 

Some of these conspirators had been in the habit, before master 
the intrigue with Athens was projected, of carrying out 
a small sculler-boat by night upon a cart, through this w "' ls - 
gate, by permission of the Peloponnesian commander of Nisa:a and 
the Long Walls. The boat, when thus brought out, was first 

1 Thucyd.iv.6B. Strabo (ix. p. 391) citmt reason to prefer (lie latter: see 
gives eighteen stadia as the distance Reinganuiu, I)as alte Megaris, p. 121- 
between Megara and Kiesea ; Thu 180. 
didSs only eight. There appears su 

VOL. IV. 2 IX 
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carried down to tlie shore along the hollow of the dry ditch which 
surrounded the wall of Nisava—then put to sea for some nightly 
enterprise—and lastly, brought back again along the ditch before 
daylight in the morning; the gate being opened, by permission, to 
let it in. This was the only way by which any Megarian vessel 
could get to sea, since the Athenians at Minoa were complete 
masters of the harbour. 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was carried out and 
brought back at the usual hour. But the moment that the gate 
in the Long Wall w-as opened to re-admit it, Demosthenes with his 
comrades sprang forward to force their way in; the Megarians 
along with the boat at the same time setting- upon and killing 
the guards, "in order to facilitate liis entrance. This active and 
determined band were successful in mastering the gate, and 
keeping it open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippokrates came 
up, and got in to the interior space between the Long Walls. 
They immediately mounted the walls on each side, every man as 
he came in, with little thought of order, to drive off or destroy the 
Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by surprise, and fancying that 
the Megarians generally were in concert with the enemy against 
•them—confirmed too in such belief by hearing the Athenian herald 
proclaim aloud that every Megarian who chose might take his post 
in the line of Athenian hoplites 1 —made at first some resistance, 
but were soon discouraged and fled into Nisrea. By a little after 
daybreak, the Athenians found themselves masters of all the line 
of the Long Walls, and under tlie very gates of Mggara—as well 
as reinforced by the larger force, which having marched by land 
through Eleusis, arrived at the concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were in the greatest 
The Aibe- tumult and constenmtion. But the conspirators, prepared 
toXgatw with their plan, had resolved to propose that the gates 
failure oTtlie should be thrown open and that the whole force of the 
iwrty wuhin“ Clf y should be marched out to fight the Athenians. 
u> open them. When once the gates should be open, they themselves 
intended to take part with the Athenians and facilitate their 
entrance—and they had rubbed their bodies over with oil in order 
to be visibly distinguished in the eyes of the latter. The plan was 

1 Thucyd. iv v 68. avvetrea-e yap real Sir \a employed in a case where Dr. 
rbv rwv *A Or)valu>v KrjpvKa lup f tavrov Arnold's explanation of it would be 
yvdfx7)s Ki)pvlaiy rbv fiov\6/xeyov Uvai eminently unsuitable. There could be 
M eyaptwv pera 'Adrjvalwv 0? }or6^vov ret no thought of piling arms at a critical 
SirXa. ^rnent of actual lighting, with result 

Here we have tho phrase rlOea&at Wjyet doubtful. 
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only frustrated the moment before It was about to be put in execu¬ 
tion, by the divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their 
opponent^ in the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, 
hastened to the gate, and intercepted the men rubbed with oil 
as they were about to open it. Without betraying any knowledge 
of the momentous secret which they had just learned, these oppo¬ 
nents loudly protested against opening the gate and going out 
to fight an enemy for whom they had never conceived themselves, 
even in moments of greater strength, to be a match in the open 
field. While insisting only on the public mischiefs of the measure, 
they at the same time planted themselves in arms against the gate, 
and declared that they would perish before they would allow it to 
be opened. For such obstinate resistance the conspirators were 
not prepared, so that they were forced to abandon their design and 
leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expectation that it 
would be opened, soon perceived by the delay that, their Tb* a un¬ 
friends within had been baffled, and immediately resolved Nirara-tho 
to make sure of Nisaea which lay behind them; an tiers to them, 
acquisition important not less in itself, than as a probable means 
for the mastery of Megara. They set about the work w'ith tht 
characteristic rapidity of Athenians. Masons and tools in abun¬ 
dance being forthwith sent for from Athens, the army distributed 
among themselves the wall of cireumvallation round Nisaea in 
distinct parts. First, the interior space between the Long Walls 
themselves yas built across, so as to* cut off the communication 
with Megara; next, walls were carried out from the outside of 
both the Long Walls down to the sea, so as completely to enclose 
Nisaea with its fortifications and ditch. The scattered houses, 
which formed a sort of ornamented suburb to Nisaea, furnished 
bricks for this enclosing circle, or were sometimes even made to 
form a part of it as they stood, with the parapets on their roofs; 
wliile the trees were cut down to supply material wherever palisades 
were suitable. In a day and a half the work of cireumvallation 
was almost completed, so that the Peloponnesians in Nisaea saw 
before them nothing but a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived 
of all communication, they not only fancied that the whole city 
of Megara had joined the Athenians, but they were moreover 
without any supply of provisions, which had been always furnished 
to them in daily rations from the city. Despairing of speedy 
relief from Peloponnesus, they accepted easy terms of capitulation 

2 h 2 
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offered to them by the Athenian generals. 1 After delivering up 
their arms, each man among them was to be ransomed for a 
stipulated price; we arc not told how much, but doubtless a 
moderate sum. The Lacedaemonian commander, and such other 
Lacedaemonians as might be in Nisaea, were however required 
to surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, to be held 
at their disposal. On these terms Nisaea, was surrendered to 
the Athenians, who cut off its communication with Megara, by 
keeping the intermediate space between the Long Walls effectively 
blocked up—walls, of which they had themselves, in former days, 
been the original authors. 2 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls indicated 
Dissension in tlie minds of the Athenian generals a conviction that 

«f parties in _ _ . . ° _ , 

Mega™ -in- Megara was now out of their reach. Hut the town in its 
Bnwuias. present distracted state would certainly have fallen into 
their hands 3 had it not been snatched from them by the accidental 
neighbourhood and energetic intervention of Brasidas. That officer, 
occupied in the levy of troops^ for his Thracian expedition, was 
near Corinth and Sikyon when he first learnt the surprise and 
capture of the Long Walls. Partly from the alarm which the 
apws excited among these Peloponnesian towns, partly from his 
own personal influence, he got together a body of 2700 Corinthian 
hoplites, COO Sikyonian, and 400 Pliliasian, besides his own small 
army, and marched with this united force to Tripodiskus in the 
Megarid, half-way between Megara and Pegse, on the road over 
Mount Geraneia; having Jirst despatched a pressing summons 
to the Boeotians, to request that they would meet him at that 
point with reinforcements. He trusted by a speedy movement 
to preserve J^Iegara, and perhaps even Nisaea; but on reaching 
Tripodiskus in the night, he learnt that the latter place had 
already surrendered, farmed for the safety of Megara, he 
proceeded thither by a • night-march without delay. Taking with 
him only a chosen band of 300 men, he presented himself, without 
being expected, at the gates of the city; entreating to be admitted, 
and offering to lend his immediate aid for the recovery of Nisaea, 
One of the two parties in Megara would have been glad to comply; 

1 TUucyd. iv, 69. dides. 

2 Thueyd. i. 103; iv. 69. Kal ol 3 Thueyd. iv. 73. el pev yap pyj 

’Aflijvaioi, ra paKparclyrt v &<p8t]<rav l\6iyres (Brasidas with his 

inrh r yjs ruiv Meyapewv yri\ews xal rt/v troops) ouk 6 v Iv rixV ylyrwrthu treplcriv, 
Nlircuav vapa\afi6vres, tSAAu irapea-Kevd- &AA& <ra.<pSjs fry &cnrep are- 

Cuvto. pr}8?ivai evSiis ri)S lufAews, 

Diodorus (xii. GO) abridges Tkucy- 
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but the other, knowing well that in that case the exiles from Teg;e 
would be brought back upon them, was prepared for a strenuous 
resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still only otic mile off, 
would have been introduced as auxiliaries. Under these circum¬ 
stances the two parties came to a compromise and mutually agreed 
to refuse admittance to Brasidas. They expected that a battle 
would take place between him and the Athenians, and each 


calculated that Megara would follow the fortunes of the victor. 1 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Brasidas was 
joined there early in the morning by 2000 Boeotian B™idasgct» 
hoplites and 600 cavalry ; for the Boeotians had been put 


in motion by the same news as himself, and had even 
commenced their march before his messenger arrived, 
with such celerity as to have already reached I’latsea.® Xtilenlans 
The total force under Brasidas was thus increased to reUrc - 


6000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, with whom he marched straight to 
the neighbourhood of Megara. The Athenian light troops, dis¬ 
persed over the plain, were surprised and driven in by the Boeotian 
cavalry ; but the Athenian cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained 
a sharp action with the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both 
sides, a slight advantage remained on the side* of the Athenians, 
They granted a truce for the burial of the Boeotian officer of 
cavalry, who was slain with some others. After this indecisive 
cavalry skirmish, Brasidas advanced with his main force into 
the plain between Megara and the sea, taking up a position near 
to the Athenian hoplites, who were drawn tip in battle array hard 
by Nisata and the Long Walls. lie thus offered them battle if 
they chose it; but each party expected that the other would 
attack; and each was unwilling to begin the attack on bis own 
side. Brasidas was well-aware that if the Athenians refused to 


fight, Megara would be preserved from tilling into their bands— 
which loss it was his main object to prevent, and which had in fact 
been prevented only by Jus arrival. If be attacked and was beaten, 
he would forfeit this advantage—while if victorious, be could hardly 
hope to gain much more. The Athenian generals on their side 
reflected, that they had already secured a material acquisition 
in Nisaea, which cut off Megara from their sea ; that the army- 
opposed to them was not only superior in number of hoplites, but 
composed of contingents from many different cities, so that no one 
city hazarded much in the action; while their own force was all 
Athenian and.composed of the best hoplites in Athens, which 


1 Thucyd. iv. 71, 


s Thucyd. iv. 72. 
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would render a defeat severely ruinous to the city. They did not 
think it worth while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of 
gaining possession of Megara. With such views in the leaders on 
both sides, the two armies remained for some time in position, each 
waiting for the other to attack. At length the Athenians, seeing 
that no aggressive movement was contemplated by their opponents, 
were the first to retire into Nissea. Thus left master of the field, 
Brasidas retired in triumph to Megara, the gates of which were 
now opened without reserve to admit him. 1 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point for which 
Revolution if was collected, speedily dispersed—be himself resuming 
—return of his preparations for Thrace; while the Athenians on 
from Mg», their side also returned home, leaving an adequate gar- 
pifdge of rison for the occupation both of Nisaea and of the Long 
they^'Mato Walls. But the interior of Megara underwent a com- 
mTafr-r’ 8 ' plcte aR d violent revolution. While the leaders friendly 
oUgorehk-tti to Athens, not thinking it safe to remain, fled forthwith 
revolution, and sought shelter with the Athenians 2 —the opposite 
party opened communication with the exiles at Pegae and re¬ 
admitted them into the city; binding them however by the most 
solemn pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the past, and to 
study nothing but the welfare of the common city. The new¬ 
comers only kept their pledge during the interval which elapsed 
until they acquired power to violate it with effect. They soon got 
themselves placed in the chief commands of state, and found means 
to turn the military force to their own purposes. A review, and 
examination of arms, of the hoplites in the city, having been 
ordered, the Mcgarian lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to 
enable the leaders to single out such victims as they thought expe¬ 
dient. They seized many of their most obnoxious enemies—some 
of them suspected as accomplices in the recent conspiracy with 
Athens. The men thus seized were subjected to the forms of 
a public trial, before that which was called a public assembly; 
wherein each voter, acting under military terror, w r as constrained 
to give his suffrage openly. All were condemned to death and 
executed, to the number of 100. 3 * * The constitution of Megara was 

1 Thucyd. iv. 73. i^Ae^avro ray ro ix®P**> v teal ol 486 kovv 

a We find some of thorn afterwards in /jt,d\i(rra ^v/xirpa^at rd vpbs robs f A&rj~ 
the service of Athens, employed as valovs, &v 8 pas u>s knar 6 v> ua\ robra>v 
light-armed troops in the Sicilian expe- it dpi & vay icd <r a vr e s rby 87 } ptov 
dition (Thucyd. vi, 43). xj/fjipov tpavfp&v 81 e v e y k < tv, &>s 

3 Thucyd. iv. 74. ol 8* ineibfy iv KareyvutrO^arav, dtcrfivav, ica 1 is oAiyap- 

rats &px<us iyivovro, ical ifercurtv fnrAcov x^ av P-dAurra Karicrrrirrav tV rrdAiv. 

iiroiiifravTOj Siacrr^o-avres robs Adxovs, KalWrAe7<rrov 8b XP& V0V v* 4Aa- 
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then shaped into an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, a few of 
the most violent men taking complete possession of the govern¬ 
ment. But they must probably have conducted it with vigour and 
prudence for their own purposes, since Thucydides remarks that it, 
was rare to see a revolution accomplished by so small a party, and 
yet so durable. IIow long it lasted, he does not mention. A few 
months after these incidents, the Megarians regained possession of 
their Long Walls, by capture from the Athenians 1 (to whom 
indeed they could have been of no material service), and levelled 
the whole line of them to the ground : but the Athenians still re¬ 
tained Nisa?a. We may remark, as explaining in part the dura¬ 
bility of this new government, that the truce concluded at the 
beginning of the ensuing year must have greatly lightened the 
difficulties of any government, whether oligarchical or democratical, 
in Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid and 
executed with skill, and only miscarried through an acci- combined 
dent to which such schemes are always liable, as well as 
by the unexpected celerity of Brasidas. It bad more- “uimCftr 
over succeeded so far as to enable the Athenians to carry Ji"™' 1 " 
Nisrna—one of the posts which they had surrendered by ■ 

the Thirty years’ truce, and of considerable positive outc - 
value to them: so that it counted on the whole as a victory, leav¬ 
ing the; generals with increased encouragement to turn their ac¬ 
tivity elsewhere. Accordingly, very soon after the troops had been 
been brought back from the Me^arid, 2 llippokrates and Demo¬ 
sthenes concerted a still more extensive plan for the invasion 
of Boeotia, in conjunction with some malcontents in the Boeotian 
towns, who desired to break down and democratise the oligarchical 
governments—and especially through the agency of a Theban 
exile named Ptceodorus. Demosthenes, with forty triremes, was 
sent round Peloponnesus to Naupaktus, with instructions to collect, 
an Akarnanian force—to sail into the inmost recess of the Corin¬ 
thian or Krisssean Gulf—and to occupy Siphm, a maritime town 
belonging to the Boeotian Thespim, where intelligences had been 
already established. On the same day, determined beforehand, 
llippokrates engaged to enter Boeotia, with the main force of 
Athens, at the south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, 
and to fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast of the 

xitTTuw yevoiievy tic ardcrtces nerdarucns 2 Thucyd. iv. 78. fvfivs firr& tV e/c 
^vvipttivev. Tijs'MeyaplSos araxcUpycrcy, &c. 

Thucyd. iv. 109. 
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Euboean strait; while at the same time it was concerted that some 
Boeotian and PI 1 ok i an malcontents should make themselves masters 
of Chaeroneia on the borders' of Phokis. Boeotia would thus be 
assailed on three sides at the same moment, so that the forces of 
the country would be distracted and unable to cooperate. Internal 
movements were farther expected to take place in some of the 
cities, such as perhaps to establish democratical governments and 
place them at once in alliance witli the Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenes sallied 
neimifcthe- from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Atonimiiin Akariianiau allies—now stronger and piore united than 
Scenil™ ever, since the refractory inhabitants of (Eniadic had 
Spha-'in \he been length compelled to join their Akanianian hre- 
Guif-iai" thren: moreover the neighbouring Agneans with their 
foSistmdhe P r l ,lcc Salynthius were also brought into the Athenian 
retiies. alliance. On the appointed day, seemingly about the 
beginning of October, he sailed with a strong force of. these allies 
up to Siphai, in full expectation that it would be betrayed to him. 1 
But the execution of this enterprise was less happy than that 
against Megara. In the first place, there w#.s a mistake as to the 
day understood between 1 Iippokrates and Demosthenes : in the 
next place, the entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a 
Phokian of Phanoteus (bordering on Chaeroneia) named Niko- 
machus—-communicated first to the Lacedaemonians, and through 
them to the bcwotarchs. Siphac and Cliaeroneia were immediately 
placed in so good a state of defence, that Demosthenes, on arriving 
at the former place, found not only no party within it favourable 
to him, hut a formidable Boeotian force which rendered attack 
unavailing. Moreover I Iippokrates had not yet begun his march, 
so that the defenders had nothing to distract their attention from 
Siph®.* Under these circumstances, while Demosthenes was 
obliged to withdraw without striking a blow, and to content him¬ 
self with an unsuccessful descent upon the territory of Sikyon 3 — 
all the expected internal movements in Bocotia were prevented 
from breaking out. 

It was not till after the Bieotian troops, having repelled the 
attack by sea, had retired from Siph®, that Ilippokrates commenced 
his march from Athens to invade the Boeotian territory near Tana- 
gra. He was probably encouraged by false promises from the 
Boeotian exiles, otherwise it seems remarkable that he should 
have persisted in executing his part of the scheme alone, after 
1 Thueyd, iv. 77. # 5 Thueyd. iv. 89. s Thueyd, iv. 101. 
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the known failure of the other part. It was however executed in 
a manner which implies unusual alacrity and confidence. Disappoint- 
The whole military population of Athens was marched Athenian' 6 
into Boeotia, to the neighbourhood of Delium, the eastern 111“™!“' 
coast-extremity of the territory belonging to the Boeotian JX^K! 8 
town of Tanagra ; the expedition comprising all classes, usppuktZit* 
not merely citizens, but also metics or resident non-free- uJ^iy WU1 * 
men, and even non-resident strangers then by accident at £ 0 I".um!in 
Athens. Of course this statement must be understood 
with the reserve of ample guards being left behind for the city: 
hut besides the really effective force of 7000 hoplites, and several 
hundred horsemen, there appear to have been not less than 25,000 
light-armed, half-armed, or unarmed, attendants accompanying the 
march. 1 The number of hoplites is here prodigiously great; 
brought together by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not 
selected by a special choice of the Strategi out of the names on the 
muster-roll, as was usually the ease for any distant expedition. 2 
As*to light-armed, there was at this time no trained force of that 
description at Athens, except a small body of archers. No pains 
had been taken to organise either darters or sliugers: the hoplites, 
the horsemen, and the seamen, constituted the whole effective 
force of the city. Indeed it appears that the Boeotians also were 
hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native darters and 
slingers, since those which they employed in the subsequent siege of 
Delium were in great part hired from the Malian Gulf. 1 ’ To 
employ at one and the same time heavy-armed and light-armed 
was not natural to any Grecian community, hut was a practice 
which grew up with experience and necessity. The Athenian 
feeling, as manifested in the Pcrsa: of /Eschylus a few years after 


1 Thucyd. iv. 9'?, 94. He states that 
the Boootiau ipiAol were above 10,000, 
and that the Athenian ifnAol were irnA- 
Aa-nAdmoi Tali' Ivavriaiv. We can hardly 
take this number as less than 25,000, 
iftlAwy KUl (TKevOtpdpwV (iv, 101). 

The hoplites, as well as the horsemen, 
had their baggage and provision carried 
for them by attendants; see Tliucyd. 
iii. 17; vii. 75. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 90. 'O S’ 'lmroKpiTijs 
avarTT'/jiras- ’A dijaatovs -nayoppel. avrubs 
Kal roil! pierotKovs- xal £ivwv Ktrtn irapij- 
aav, &c.: also iraverTpands (iv. 94). 

The meaning of the word iraySitpifl 
is well illustrated by Nikias in hi# ex¬ 
hortation to the Athenian army near 
Syracuse, immediately antecedent to 


| the first battle with the Syracusans— 
levy on tltassc, as opposed to hoplites 
specially selected (vi. (Hi-68) &AAws re 
Kal it phi & yd pai ■Ko.yopp.el re &pLVyopeyoul, 
teal Oltti anoAflCTOVS, Kttrnep Kal lipids-—flat 

irpoaiTi XnfcAitvTav, See. 

When a special selection took place, 
the names of the hoplites chosen by tho 
generals to take part in any particular 
service, were written on boards, ac¬ 
cording to their tribes : each of these 
boards was affixed publicly against tho 
statue of the HerM Epouymus of tho 
tribe to which it rOTTred: Aristophanfe, 
Equites, 1309; Pac. 1184, with Scho¬ 
liast; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumsk. 
ii. p. 312. 

s Thucyd. iv. 100. 
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the repulse of Xerxes, proclaims exclusive pride in the spear and 
shield, with contempt for the bow. It was only during this very 
year, when alarmed by the Athenian occupation of Pylus and 
Kythera, that the Lacedaemonians, contrary to their previous cus¬ 
tom, had begun to organise a regiment of archers. 1 The effective 
manner in which Demosthenes had employed the light-armed in 
Sphakteria against the Lacedaemonian hoplites, was well calculated 
to teach an instructive lesson as to the value of the former descrip¬ 
tion of troops. 

The Boeotian Delium, 2 which Hippokrates now intended to 
occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, strongly situated, 
overhanging the sea about five miles from Tanagra, and some- 
Hippokrat&s what more than a mile from the border territory of 
liwmfafter* Oropus—a territory originally Boeotian, but at this 
TrayVafres time dependent on Athens, and even partly incorporated 
homeward. ; n t] ie political community of Athens, under the name of 
the Deme of Grsea. 3 Oropus itself was about a day’s march from 
Athens—by the road which led through Dekeleia and SphendSle, 
between the mountains Parnes and Phelleus: so that as the dis¬ 
tance to be traversed was so i nconsi derablm and the general feeling 
of the time was that of confidence, it is probable that men of all 
ages, arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march—in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Ilippokrates-reached Deliuin 
on the day after he had started from Athens. On the succeeding 
day he began his work of fortification' which was completed—all 
hands aiding, and tools as well as workmen having been brought 
along with the army from Athens—in two days and a half. Hav¬ 
ing dug a ditch all round the sacred ground, he threw up the 
earth in a bank alongside of the ditch, planting stakes, throwing 
in fascines, and adding layers of stone and brick, to keep the work 
together and make it into a rampart of tolerable height and firm¬ 
ness. The vines 4 .round the temple, together with the stakes 

1 Thucyd. iv. 55. the same as that by which the Lacedte- 

2 Thucyd. iv. 90; Livy, xxxv. 51. monian army in their first invasion of 

3 Dikaearch. Bios 'EXXctS os. Fragm. ed. Attica had retired, from Attica into 
Fuhr. p. 142-230; Paiisan. i. 34, 2; Bcootia (Thucyd. ii. 23). 

Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v. ’npairiSs. 4 Dikfearchus (Bios 'E Wdtios, p. 142, 
See also Col. Leake, Athens and the ed. Fuhr) is full of encomiums on the 
Demi of Attion, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123; excellence of the wine drunk at Ta- 
Mr. Finlay, Oropus and the Diakria, p. nagra, and of the abundant olive-planta- 
38; Ross, Die Deraea. von Attica, p. 6, tions on the road between Oropus and 
where the Dame of f*r;ea is verified by Tanagra. 

an Inscription, and explained for the Sipeo tools and masons were brought 
first time. frorir Athens to fortify Nisaea —about 

The rood taken by the army of Hip- three months before (Thucyd. iv. 69)— 
pocratds in the march to Delium, was we may be pretty sure that similar 
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which served as supports to them, were cut to obtain wood; the 
houses adjoining furnished bricks and stone : the outer temple- 
buildings themselves also, on some of the sides, served as they 
stood to facilitate and strengthen the defence. But there was one 
side on which the annexed building, once a portico, had fallen 
down: and here the Athenians constructed some wooden towers as 
a help to the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after 
leaving Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Deliuin, and began its march homeward out of Boeotia; 
halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, within 
the Athenian territory of Oropus. It was here that the hoplites 
awaited the coming of Ilippokrates, who still remained at Deliuin 
stationing the garrison, and giving his final orders about future 
defence ; while the greater number of the light-armed and un¬ 
armed, separating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any 
anticipation of the coming danger, continued their return-march 
to Athens. 1 The position of the hoplites was probably about the 
western extremity of the plain of Oropus, on the verge of the low 
heights between that plain and Deli urn. 2 

During these five days, however, the forces from all parts of 
Boeotia had time to uniter at Tanagra. Their number Gathering 
was just completed as the Athenians were beginning tfar^miiuary 
their march homeward from Delium. The contingents T^agra. 
had arrived, not only from Thebes and its dependent u? e g Thei»n 
townships around, but also from Ilaliartus, Koroneia, 
Orchomenus, Kopai, and Thespia;: that of Tanagra thomt0 fight - 
joined on the spot. The government of the Boeotian confederacy 
at this time w r as vested in eleven bceotarchs—two chosen from 
Thebes, the rest in unknown proportion by the other cities, imme¬ 
diate members of the confederacy—and in four senates or councils, 
the constitution of which is not known. 

Though all the bceotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, formed a 
sort of council of war, yet the supreme ^command was vested in 


apparatus was carried to Delium— though 
ThucydidSs does not state it. 

1 Thucyd, iv. !\o. That the vines 
round the temple hstd supporting-stakes, 
which furnished the trraupo&s used by 
the Athenians, we may reasonably pre¬ 
sume : the same as those x^paiccs which 
are spoken of in Korkyra, iii. 70; com¬ 
pare Pollux, i. 162. 

2 “ The plain of Oropus (observes 
Colonel .Leake) expands from its upper 
angle at Oropo towards the mouth of 


the Asopus, and stretches about five 
miles along the shore, from the foot of 
the hills of Markdpulo on the east, to 
the village of Khalkdki on the west, 
where begin, some heights extending 
westward towards Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium.” — “ The plain of Oropus is 
separated from tM more inland plain of 
Tanagra by rocky gorges, through which 
the Asopus flows.” (Leake, Athens and 
the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 
112 .) 
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Pagondas and Arianthides, the boeotarchs from Thebes—either in 
Pagondas, as the senior of the two, or perhaps in both, alternating 
with each other day by day. 1 As the Athenians were evidently 
in full retreat, and had already passed the border, all the other 
boeotarchs, except Pagondas, unwilling to hazard a battle 2 on soil 
not Boeotian, were disposed to let them return home without 
obstruction. Such reluctance is not surprising, when we reflect 
that the chances of defeat were considerable, and that probably 
some of these boeotarchs were afraid of the increased power which 
a victory would lend to the oppressive tendencies of Thebes. But 
Pagondas strenuously opposed this proposition, and carried the sol¬ 
diers of the various cities along with him, even in opposition to the 
sentiments of their sep'arate leaders, in favour of immediately 
fighting. He called them apart and addressed them by separate 
divisions, in order that all might not quit their arms at one and tire 
same moment. 3 He characterized the sentiment .of the other 
boeotarchs as an unworthy manifestation of weakness, which, when 
properly considered, had not even the recommendation of superior 
prudence. For the Athenians, having just invaded the country, 

1 Thueyd. iv. 9S; v. 88. Akncpliia* ticc of tlitP^Greek soldiers piling their 
may probably be considered as either arms tho moment they halted in a par- 
a dependency of Thebes, or included tieular part of the camp, and always 
in the general expression of Thucydides, attending the speeches of their general 
after the word K&Trairjs — ol trepl rr/v without them.” 

\lfxvrju. Anthedon and Lebadoia. which In tho case here before us, it appears 
are recognised as separate autonomous that the Boeotians did come by separate 
townships in various Boeotian inscrip- lochi, pursuant to command, to hear 
tions, are not here named in Thucy- | the words of Pagondas,*—and also that 
did6s. But there is no certain evidence I each loclius left its arms to do so : 
respecting the number of immediate though even here it is not absolutely 
members of the Boeotian confederacy : certain that ra ibrAa does not mean 
compare the varidtis conjectures in the military station, as Duker interprets 
Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscript, tom. i. p. it. But Dr. Arnold generalises too 
727 ; O. Muller, Orehomenus, p. 402 ; hastily from hence to a customary prac- 
Krune, Hellas, tom. ii. p. 548. lice as between soldiers and their ge- 

2 Thueyd. iv. 91. ru>v &AAoov B oiw- ueral. The proceeding of the Athenian 

rapx&Vi tier iv H v 8 e k a, ou gwe-irai- general Hippokrates, on this very ocea- 
vovvrwv pdx^bdai, &c. sion, near Deliuin (to be noticed a page 

The use of the present tense tier tv or two forward), exhibits an arrange- 
marks the number eleven as that of all mont totally different. Moreover the 
the boeotarchs; at this time— according note on ii. 2, 5, to which Dr. Arnold 
to Boeckh’s opinion, ad Corp. Inscript. I. refers, has no sort of analogy to the 
vol. i. p. 729. The number however passage here before as, which does not 
appears to have been variable. include the words riOcaBat ra frn-Aa— 

3 Thueyd. iv. 91. vpocrKaA&v tfca- whereas these words are the main 

(rrbvs k<xt& A6 xovs, 3iro»s a&p6oi IkXi- matters in chapter ii. 2, 5. Whoever 
iroLtv rd, forAa, «re i6e robs B oiwrovs Uvai attentively compares the two, will see 
€7r* rovs > A0yva.lovs teal rbv aywva iroi- that Dr. Arnold (followed by Poppo and 
f 7rrBai. Gbller) has stretched an explanation 

Here Dr. Arnold observes, “ This con- which suits the passage here before us, 
firms and illustrates wbat, has been said to other passages where it is no way 
in the note on ii. 2, 5, as to the pr&c- applicable. 
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and built a fort for the purpose of continuous devastation, were not 
less enemies on one side of the border than the other. Moreover 
they were the most restless and encroaching of all enemies; so that 
the Boeotians who had the misfortune to he their neighbours, could 
only be secure against them by the most resolute promptitude in 
defending themselves as well as in returning the blows first given. 
If they wished to protect their autonomy and their property against 
the condition of slavery under which their neighbours in Euboea 
had long suffered, as well as so many other portions of Greece, 
their only chance was to march onward and beat these invaders, 
following the glorious example of their fathers and predecessors in 
the field of Koroncia. The sacrifices were favourable to an ad¬ 
vancing movement; while Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had 
desecrated by converting it into a fortified place, would lend his 
cordial aid to the Boeotian defence. 1 

Finding big exhortations favourably received, 1’agondas con¬ 
ducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to Marshalling 
the Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before ',’4^™*! 
they should have retreated farther; moreover the day ^£j!l 
was nearly spent—it was already late in the afternoon. li'spS' 1 '' 8 

Having reached a spfll where he was only separated 
from the Athenians by a hill, which prevented either Hu " d,e, ‘- 
army from seeing the other, he marshalled his troops in the array 
proper for fighting. The Theban lioplites, with their dependent 
allies, ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five shields, occu¬ 
pied the right wing: the lioplites of llaliartus, Koroneia, Kopaj, 
and its neighbourhood, were in the centre: those of Thespiae, 
Tanagra,, and Orchomcnus, on the left; for Orelmmenus, being 
the second city in Boeotia next to Thebes, obtained the second 
post of honour at the opposite extremity of the line. Each contin¬ 
gent adopted its own inode of marshalling the hoplites, and its 
own depth of files: on this point there was no uniformity—a re¬ 
markable proof of the prevalence of dissentient custom in Greece, 
and how much each town, even among confederates, stood apart as 
a separate unit. 2 Thucydides specifies only the prodigious depth 
of the Theban hoplites; respecting the rest, he merely intimates 

1 Thucyd. iv. 92. Mantineians, &c, on the other — the 

2 Thucyd. iv. 93. eV otnriSas 8i irerTe different lochi or divisions of the Lace- 

n'ev xa\ etnorri ©ijjSnFoi irdtuvro, oi Si dicmonian army were not all marshalled 
SXXoi i’S iKatrroi trvxov- in the same depth of files. Each lochage, 

What is still more remarkable—in or commander of the loehus, directed 
the battle of Mantineia in 418 n.o. the depth of his own division (Thucyd. 
—between the Lacediemonians on the v, 68). 
one side and the Athenians, Argeiaus, 
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that no common rule was followed. There is another point also 
which he does not specify—but which, though we learn it only on 
the inferior authority of Diodorus, appears both true and important. 
The front ranks of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 
select warriors, of distinguished bodily strength, valour, and dis¬ 
cipline,—who were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man being 
attached to his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate friendship. 
These pairs were termed the Heniochi and Parabatae—charioteers 
and companions; a denomination probably handed down from the 
Homeric times, when the foremost heroes really combated in cha¬ 
riots in front of the common soldiers—but now preserved after it 
had outlived its appropriate meaning. 1 This band, composed of 
the finest men in the various palaestrae of Thebes, was in after- 
days placed under peculiar training (for the defence of the Kad- 
meia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of the phalanx, and 
organised into a separate regiment under the name*of the Sacred 
Lochus or Band: we shall see how much it contributed to the 
shortlived military ascendency of Thebes. On both flanks of this 
mass of Boeotian hoplites, about 7000 in total number, were distri¬ 
buted 1000 cavalry, 500 peltasts, and 1 0,000 light-armed or 
unarmed. The language of the historian seems to imply that the 
light-armed on the Boeotian side were something more effective 
than the mere multitude who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his army over 
order of the hill, halting them for a moment in front and sight of 
'(“enui* 6 the Athenians, to see that the ranks were even, before he 
army. gave j.] le won j f or ac tual charge. 2 Ilippokrates, on his 


1 Diodor. xii. 70. Tlpocpaxomo 5c J 
irdvTW oi vag Ixelvots 'Hvloxoi /cal na- 
pafidrcu /caAot'/uci'oi, AySpcs (iriXcicTOt 
rptaicocrtoi . ... OI 51 0i}j3a7o/ 5 catpc- 
povres rat’s ruv ffajpdrwv fiwpais, See. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, e. 18, 
19. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93. Kal tireiti) ica\&s 
aitroTs fix 0 '- i*cpc<pdyri<ray (the Boeo¬ 
tians) too A dtp or Ka! (0 c vr a t a SvXa 
7*1 aypcvoi a.'O'irfp (pcXXov, See. 

I transcribe this passage for the pur¬ 
pose of showing how impossible it is to 
admit the explanation which Dr. Ar¬ 
nold, Poppo, and Goller give of these 
words (Bttrro ret SirXa (see Notes ad 
Thucyd. ii. 2). They explain the words 
to mean that the soldiers “piled their 
arms into a heap” — disarmed them¬ 
selves for the time. But the. Boeotians, 
in the situation here described, cannot 


possibly have parted with their- arms, 
—they were just on the point of charg¬ 
ing the enemy — immediately after¬ 
wards, Pagondas gives the word, the 
pecan for charging is sung, and the rush 
commences. Pagondas had doubtless 
good reason for directing a momentary 
halt, to sec that his ranks were in per¬ 
fectly good condition before the charge 
began. But to command his troops to 
‘ ‘ pile their arms ” would be the last 
thing that he would think of. 

In the interpretation of -rcraypiv oi 
8><nrcp (pcXXov, I agree with the Scho¬ 
liast, who understands paxciratrBai or 
pax^<r6ai after (pcXXov (compare Thu¬ 
cyd. v. 66),—dissenting from Dr. Arnold 
and Goller, who would understand rdtr- 
<rcir6cu ■ -which, as it seems to toe, makes 
a very awkward meaning, and is not 
sustained by the passage produced as 
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side, apprised while still at Delium that the Boeotians had moved 
from Tanagra, first sent orders to his army to place themselves in 
battle array, and presently arrived himself to command them; 
leaving 300 cavalry at Delium, partly as garrison, partly for the 
purpose of acting on the rear of the Boeotians during the battle. 
The Athenian hoplites were ranged eight deep along the whole 
line—with the cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet re¬ 
mained, placed on each flank. Hippokrates, after arriving on the 
spot aqji surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front 
of the line briefly encouraging his soldiers ; who, as the battle was 
just on the Oropian border, might fancy that they were not in their 
own country, and that they were therefore exposed without neces¬ 
sity. He too, in a strain similar to that adopted by Pagondas, re¬ 
minded the Athenians, that on cither side of the border they were 
alike fighting for the defence of Attica, to keep the Boeotians out 
of it; since the Peloponnesians would never dare to enter the 
country without the aid of the Boeotian horse. 1 He farther called 
to their recollection the great name of Athens, and the memorable 
victory of Myronides at (Enophyta, whereby their fathers had ac¬ 
quired possession of all Boeotia. But he had scarcely half finished 
his progress along the line, when he was forced to desist by the 
sound of the Boeotian paean. Pagondas, after a, few additional 
sentences of encouragement, had given the word: the Boeotian 
hoplites were seen charging down the hill; and the Athenian hop¬ 
lites, not less eager, advanced to meet them at a running step. 3 

At the extremity of the line on each side, the interposition of 
ravines prevented the actual meeting of the two armies: n a «ie or 
but throughout all the rest of the line, the clash was v^dr'u^y 
formidable and the conduct of both sides resolute. 

Both armies, maintaining their ranks compact and un- iKoptT 
broken, came to the closest quarters; to the contact and 
pushing of shields against e^ch other. 3 On the left half 

parallel (viix. 51). pivov, Kal p?xp l pitrov row trrpa - 

The infinitive verb, understood after rarre'Sou i-KtABivros, rh Si irAioy ui’k/ti 
epeAA or, need not necessarily be a tp$i<ravros, ol Boiwrol, vapaKeAevtrapivav 
verb actually occurring before: it may Kal a<pl<nv its Sia raxiatr ko! ivravBa 
be a verb suggested by the general vaimylaavres iinfeaav airb rov 

scope of the sentence: see iptAAptrar, hi'npuu, &e. 

iv. 123. This passage contradicts what is af- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 95. firmed by Dr. Arnold, I J oppo, and 

3 Thueyd. iv. 95, 96. KaBeanirutv \ Giiller, to have been a general practice, 
5’ is tV rd£iv Ktti j)8ij peAAivruv 1 that the soldiers “piled their arms and 
'lsnoKpirsis & arparnybs in- \ always attended the speeches of their 
naptbiy rb crparisreSov ruv 'KBrivaiay \ generals without them." ( See his note 
■KapfKeAevera re Kal iAeye raiiSe . . . . i ad Thucyd. iv. 91.) 

Toiaiira to? 'ImroKpirovs rapaKeAevo- j 3 Thucyd, iv. 96. KaprepS pixy sal 
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of the Boeotian line, consisting of hoplites from Thespise, Tanagra, 
and Orchomenus, the Athenians-were victorious. The Thespians, 
who'resisted* longest, even after their comrades had given way, 
were surrounded and sustained the most severe loss from the 
Athenians; who in the ardour of success, while wheeling round 
to encircle the enemy, became disordered and came into conflict 
even with their own citizens, not recognising them at the 
moment: some loss of life was the consequence. 

While the left of the Boeotian line was thus worsted and 
driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans on that 
side gained decided advantage. Though the resolution and 
discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, yet as soon as 
the action came to close quarters and to propulsion with shield 
and spear, the prodigious depth of the Theban column (more 
than triple of the depth of the Athenians, twenty-five agains}; 
eight) enabled them to bear down their ’enemies by mere 
superiority of weight and mass. Moreover the Thebans appear 
to have been superior to the Athenians in gymnastic training 
and acquired bodily force, as they were inferior both in speech 
and in intelligence. The chosen Theban warriors in the front 
rank were especially superior: but apart from such superiority, 
if we assume simple equality of individual strength and resolution 
on both sides, 1 it is plain that when the two .opposing columns 
came into conflict, shield against shield—the comparative force 
of forward pressure, would decide the victory. This motive is 
sufficient to explain the extraordinary depth of the Theban 
column—which was increased by Epameinondas, half a century 
afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from a depth of twenty- 
five men to the still more astonishing depth of fifty. We need 
not suspect the correctness of the text, with some critics—or 
suppose with others, that the great? depth of the Theban files 
arose from the circumstance that the rear ranks were too poor 
to provide themselves with armour. 2 9 Even in a depth of eight, 
which was that of the Athenian column in the present engage- 


dmrlSmv |we<rrfjKer, &c. Com¬ 
pare Xenophon, Oyropicd. vii. 1, 32. 

1 The proverbial expression of Boicv- 
rtav — “ the Boeotian sow ”—was 
ancient even in the time of Pindar 
(Olymp. vi. 90, with the Scholia and 
Boeokh’s note): compare also Kphorus, 
Fragment 67, ed. Marx : Dikajarehus, 
Bios 'EAAdSos, p. 143, ed. Fubr; Plato, 
Legg. i. p. 636; and Symposion, p. 182 


—“ pingoes Tbebani et valentee,” Ci¬ 
cero do Fato, iv. 7. 

Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 2, 15; 
iii. 12, 5: compare Xenoph. de A then. 
Republ. i. 13) maintains the natural 
ily capacity of Athenians to be equal 
to that of Boeotians, but deplores the 
want of crw/sacricla or bodily training. 

2 Sec the notes of Dr. Arnold and 
Pojipo, nd Thucyd. iv. 90. 
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ment, 1 and seemingly the usual depth in a battle—the spears of 
the four rear ranks could hardly have protruded sufficiently beyond 
the first line to do any mischief. The great use of all the ranks 
behind the first four, was partly to take the place of such of the 
foremost lines as might be slain—partly, to push forward the lines 
before them from behind. The greater the depth of the files, the 
more irresistible did this propelling force become. Hence the 
Thebans, at Delium as well as at Leuktra, found their account 
in deepening the column to so remarkable a degree,—a movement 
to which we may fairly presume that their hoplites were trained 
beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back 1 * the troops on the 
left of the Athenian line, who retired at first slowly and ivretit nn.i 
tor a short space, maintaining their order unbroken-—so Athenians 
that the victory of the Athenians on their own right kmtes, «un 
would have restored the battle, had not Pagondas de- tt'«, i;s slain, 
tuchcd from the rear two squadrons of cavalry; who, wheeling 
unseen round the hill behind, suddenly appeared to the relief 
of the Boeotian left, and produced upon the Athenians on that 
side, already deranged in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, 
the intimidating effect of a fresh army arriving to reinforce the 
Boeotians. And thus, even oil the right, the victorious portion of 
their line, the Athenians lost courage and gave way ; while on the 
left, where they were worsted from the beginning, they found 
themselves pressed harder and harder by the pursuing Thebans: 
so that in the end, the whole Athenian army was broken and put 
to flight. The garrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry 
whom Hippokrates had left there to assail the rear of the Boeotians 
during the action, either made no vigorous movement, or were 
repelled by a Boeotian reserve stationed to watch them. 

Flight having become general among the Athenians, the dif¬ 
ferent parts of their arm^took different directions. The right 
sought refuge at Delium, ffle centre fled to Orbpus, and the left 
took a direction towards the high lands of Panics. The pursuit 
of the Boeotians was vigorous and destructive. They had an ef¬ 
ficient cavalry, .. strengthened by some Lokrian horse who had 
arrived even during the action : their pcltasts also, and their 
light-armed would render valuable service against retreating hop- 

1 Compare Thucyd. v. 68; vi. 67|| The word u<rdp.svoi (compare iv. 35; 

2 Thucyd. iv. 96. Td 5$ ol vi. 70) exactly expresses the forward 
@T)&ouoi fi<rav t iKparet t« rcov 9 AOrjuaiuv^ pushing of the mass of hoplites with 
Kat oxrdfievot Kard fipaxb rd irpwrov shield and spear. 

imjicoAovOovv. 

VOL. IV. 2 I 
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lites. 1 Fortunately for the vanquished, the battle had begun very 
late in the afternoon, leaving no long period of daylight. This 
important circumstance saved the Athenian army from almost 
total destruction. 2 As it was, however, the general Hippokrates, 
together with nearly 1000 hoplites, and a considerable number of 
light-armed and attendants, were slain; while ^the loss of the 
Boeotians, chiefly on their defeated left wing, was rather under 500 
hoplites. Some prisoners 3 seem to have been made, but we hear 
little about them. Those who had fled to Delium and Oropus 


were conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their trophy, 
interchange burying their own dead, and despoiling those of their 
-n™ion" enemies. An abundant booty of arms from the stript 
tiwltieottans warriors long remained to decorate the temples of Thebes, 
AthenLnf while the spoil in other ways is said to have been com, 
cratingthe sidcrable. Pagondas also resolved to"lay siege to the 


temple of 
Delium— 


newly-established fortress at Delium. But before com- 


pcrnaSion mencing operations—which might perhaps prove tedious, 
sintaMcfpt s ' ncc fb ( - Athenians could always reinforce the garrison 
<»n condition Py sea —} 1( . tried another means of attaining the same 
Helium. object. lie despatched to the Athenians a herald—who, 
happening in his way to meet the Athenian herald coming to ask 
the ordinary permission for burial of the slain, warned him that 
no such request would be entertained until the message of the 
Boeotian general had first been communicated, and thus induced 
him to come hack to the Athenian commanders. The Boeotian 


herald was instructed to remonstrate against the violation of holy 
custom committed by the Athenians in seizing and fortifying the 
temple of Delium ; wherein their garrison was now dwelling, per¬ 
forming numerous functions which religion forbade to be done in 
a sacred place, and using as their common drink the water espe¬ 
cially consecrated to sacrificial purport. The Boeotians therefore 
solemnly summoned them in the name of Apollo and the gods 
inmates along with them, to evacuate the place, carrying aw^y all 
that belonged to them. Finally, the herald gave it to be under- 


1 Thueyd. iv. 90; Athenoous, v. p. 

215. Diodorus (xii. 70) represents 
that the battle began with a combat 
of cavalry, in which the Athenians 
had the advantage. This is quite in¬ 
consistent with the narrative of Thu¬ 
cydides. 

3 Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon this 


circumstance. 

3 I’yrilampes is spoken of as having 
been wounded and takon prisoner iu 
thej-etreat by the Thebans (Plutarch, 
De Tlenio Socratis, c. 11. p. 581). See 
also Thueyd. v. 35—where allusion is 
made to gome prisoners. 
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stood, that unless this summons were complied with, no permission 
would he granted to bury their dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who now went to 
the Boeotian commanders, to the following effect:—The Answerer 
Athenians did not admit that they had hitherto been 
guilty of any wrong in reference to the temple, and r ' 

protested that they would persist in respecting it for the 
future as much as possible. Their object in taking the Blttin - 
possession of it had been no evil sentiment towards the holy place, 
but the necessity of avenging the repeated invasions of Attica by 
the Boeotians. Possession of the territory, according to the re¬ 
ceived maxims of G recce, always carried along with it possession 
of temples therein situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary 
observances to the resident god, as far as circumstances permitted. 
It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had themselves acted 
when they took possession of their present territory, expelling the 
prior occupants and appropriating the temples: it was upon the 
same maxim that the Athenians lould act in retaining so much 
of Boeotia as they bad now conquered, and in conquering more of 
it, if they could. Necessity compelled them to use the consecrated- 
water—a necessity not originating in the ambition of Athens, but 
in prior Boeotian aggressions upon Attica—a necessity which they 
trusted that the gods would pardon, since their altars were allowed 
as a protection to the involuntary offender, and none but he who 
sinned without constraint Experienced their displeasure. The 
Boeotians were guilty of far greater impiety—in refusing to give 
back the dead, except upon certain conditions connected with the 
holy ground—than the Athenians,’who merely refused to turn the 
duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. “ Tell us uncon¬ 
ditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we may bury our 
dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims of our forefathers. Do 
not tell us that we may do so, on condition of going out of Boeotia 
—for we are no longer in liocotia—we are in our own terri fifty, 
won by the sword.” Theiteotiuns 

The Boeotian generals dismissed the herald with a reply SanVing 
short and decisive :—“ If you are in Boeotia, you may take tmn°on?*-" 
away ail that belongs to you, but only on condition of 
going out of it. If) on the other hand, you are in your Efj“ g 1 ) ler ' 
own territory, you can take your own resolution without 
asking US.” 1 the subject. 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of Grecian manners 

1 See the two difficult chapters, iv. 98, 99, iu Thucydides, 

2 i 2 
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and feelings, there seems to have been special pleading and 
evasion on both sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians 
Remarks on was good as a reply to the incidental argument raised 
tho debate. ]>y the Athenian herald, who had rested the defence 
of Athens in regard to the temple of Delium on the allega¬ 
tion that the territory was Athenian, not, Boeotian—Athenian by 
conquest and by the right of the strongest—and had concluded by 
affirming the same thing about Oropia, the district to which the 
battle-field belonged. It was only this same argument, of aefcal 
superior force, which the Boeotians retorted, when they said—“ If 
the territory to which your application refers is yours by right of 
conquest (i. e. if you are de facto masters of it and are strongest, 
within it)—you can of course do what you think best in it: you 
need not ask any truce at our hands; you can bury your dead 
without a truce.” 1 The Boeotians knew that at this moment the 
field oi battle was under guard by a detachment, of their army , 2 
and that the Athenians could not obtain the dead bodies without 
permission. But since the Athenian herald had asserted the 
reverse as a matter of fact, we can hardly wonder that they re¬ 
sented the production of such an argument; meeting it by a reply 
sufficiently pertinent in inert; diplomatic fencing. 

But, it the Athenian herald, instead of raising the incidental 
point of territorial property, combined with an incautious definition 
of that which constituted territorial property, as a dafence against 
tlie alleged desecration of the temple of Delium,—-had confined 
himself to the main issue—-he would have put, the Boeotians com¬ 
pletely in the wrong. According to principles universally re¬ 
spected in Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held bound to grant 
to the vanquished a truce for burying his dead ; to grant and 
permit it, absolutely, without annexing any conditions. On this, 
the main point in debate, the Boeotians sinned against the sacred' 
international law of Greece, when the^ exacted the evacuation of 
th? temple at Delium as a condition for consenting to permit the 


1 See the notes of Poppo, Gollor, Dr. 
Arnold, and other commentators, on 
these chapters. 

Neither tlieso notes, nor the Scho¬ 
liast, seem to irie in all parts satisfac¬ 
tory, nor do they seize the spirit of the 
argument between tho Athenian herald 
and the Bieotiau officers, which will he 
found perfectly consistent as a piece of 
diplomatic interchange, 
in particular, they do not take notice 


that it is the Athenian herald who first 
raises the question, what is Athenian 
territory and what is Boeotian; and 
that lie defines Athenian territory to 
ho that in which the force of Athens 
is superior. Tho retort of the Boeo¬ 
tians refers to that definition; not to 
the question of rightful claim to any 
territory, apart from actual superiority 
of force. 

2 Thueyd. iv. 97. 
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burial of the Athenian dead. 1 Ultimately, after they had taken 
Delium, we shall find that tliey did grant it unconditionally. We 
may doubt whether they would have ever persisted in refusing it, 
if the Athenian herald had pressed this one important, principle 
separately and exclusively—and if he had not, by an unskilful plea 
in vindication of the right to occupy and live at Delium, both 
exasperated their feelings, and furnished them with a collateral 
issue as a means of evading the main demand. 2 

To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, we ought 
to add, in reference to the conduct, of the Athenians in occupying 
Delium,—that for an enemy to make special choice of a temple, as 
a post to be fortified and occupied, was a proceeding certainly 
rare, perhaps hardly admissible, in Grecian warfare. Nor does 
the vindication offered by the Athenian herald meet the real charge 
preferred. It is one thing for an enemy of superior force to overrun 
a country, and to appropriate everything within it, sacred as well 
as profane: it is another thing for a border enemy, not yet in 
sufficient force for conquering the .whole, to convert a temple of 
convenient site into a regular garrisoned fortress, and make it a. 
base of operations against the neighbouring' population. On this 
ground, the Boeotians might reasonably complain of the seizure 
of 1 h'liuin : though I apprehend that no impartial interpreter of 
Grecian international custom would have thought them warranted 
in requiring the restoration of the place, as a peremptory con¬ 
dition to their granting the fturial-truce when solicited. 

All negotiation being thus broken off', the Beotian generals 
prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided by 2000 Corinthian SiCKf aiKl 
liojilit.es, together with some Megarians and the late 
Peloponnesian garrison of Nisiea—who joined after the 
news of the battle. Though they sent for darters and stingers, 
jirobably (Etaeans and vEtolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their 
direct attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, aided 


1 When we recollect; in connexion 
with this incident, and another in Xen. 
Hellen. iii. 0, 24, the legendary stories 
about the Thebans refusing burial to 
the bodies of slaiiK enemies, in the cases 
of Polyneikes and the other Hix Chiefs 
against Thebes—-we may almost suspect 
that in reality the Thebans were more 
disposed than other Greeks to override 
this obligation. 

2 Thucydides, in describing the state 
of mind of the Boeotians, does not seem 
to imply that tliej thought this a good 
and ,valid ground, upon which they 


could directly take their stand; but 
merely that they considered it a fair 
diplomatic way of meeting the alter¬ 
native raised by the Athenian herald ; 
for tirrrp€ 7rcs means nothing more than 
this. 

Ovfi’ aft icrrcivZovro SrjOev vir^p tt}? 
iKtivwv (’AOrjvaloov; r6 Se £k rijs 4au- 
rwv ( Boiwroov') e v t p c tt i r eh'at ano~ 
fcplvcurBai, hmAvras Ka) a.Tro\a0uv & 
niraiT<r cri%. 

The adverb ofjOev also marks the re¬ 
ference to the special question, as laid 
out by the Athenian herald. 
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by an Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of the hasty and 
awkward defences by which alone the fort was protected. At 
length they contrived a singular piece of fire-mechanism, which 
enabled them to master the place. They first sawed in twain a 
thick beam, pierced a channel through it long-ways from end to 
end, sheathed most part of the channel with iron, and then 
joined the two halves accurately together. From the farther end 
of this hollowed beam they suspended by chains a large metal 
pot, full of pitch, brimstone, and burning charcoal; lastly, an 
iron tube, projected from the end of the interior channel of the 
beam, so as to come near to the pot. Such was the machine, 
which, constructed at some distance, was brought on carts and 
placed close to the wall, near the -palisading and the wooden 
towers. The Boeotians then applied great bellows to their own 
end of the beam, blowing violently a current of air through the 
interior channel, so as to raise an intense fire in the cauldron 
at the other end. The wooden portions of the wall, soon catching 
fire, became untenable for the defenders—who escaped in the best 
way they could, without attempting farther resistance. Two hun¬ 
dred of them were made prisoners, and a few slain; but the 
greater number got safely on shipboard. This recapture of 
Delium took place on the seventeenth day after the battle, during 
all which interval the Athenians slain had remained on the field 
unburied. Presently however .arrived the Athenian herald to 
make fresh application for the burial-truce ; which was now forth¬ 
with granted, and granted unconditionally. 1 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of Delium—a 
»d r Ai 8 ki- fatal discouragement to the feeling of confidence and 
sonatiyen.' ^ope w ^ich had previously reigned at Athens, besides 
jj'lium* P a * n ftd immediate loss which it inflicted on the city. 

Among the hoplites who took part in the vigorous charm; 
and pushing of shields, the philosopher Sokrates is to be numbered. 
His bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, was much ex¬ 
tolled by his friends, and doubtless with good reason. He had 
before served with credit in the ranks of the hoplites at Potidma, 
and he served also at Amphipolis; his patience under hardship, 
and endurance of heat and cold, being not less remarkable than 
his personal courage. He and his friend Laches were among 
those hoplites who in the retreat from Delium, instead of flinging 
away their arms and taking to flight, kept their ranks, their 


1 Thueyd. iv. 100, 101. 
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arms, and their firmness of countenance ; insomuch that the pur¬ 
suing cavalry found it dangerous to meddle with them, and 
turned to an easier prey in the disarmed fugitive^* Alkibiades 
also served at Delium in the cavalry, and stood by Sokrates iu 
the retreat. The latter was thus exposing his life at Delium 
nearly at the same time when Aristophanes was exposing him to 
derision in the comedy of the Clouds, as a dreamer alike morally 
worthless and physically incapable. 1 

Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered at Delium, 
their disasters in Thrace about the same time, or towards Man* of 
the close of the same summer and autumn, were yet 1}™",$? 
more calamitous. I have already mentioned the cir- 
cumstances which led to the preparation of a Lacedai- 
monian force intended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, 
under Brasidas, in concert with the Ohalkidians, revolted subjects 
of Athens, and with Berdikkas of Macedon. Having frustrated 
the Athenian designs against Megara (as described above), 2 
Brasidas completed the levy of his division—1700 hoplites, partly 
Helots, partly Dorian Peloponnesians—and conducted them, 
towards the close of the summer, to the Lacedaemonian colony of 
Herakleia, iu the Trachinian territory near the Maliac Gulf. 

To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for him to 
pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task ; for the war had 
now lasted so long that every state in Greece had become mis¬ 
trustful of the transit of armed foreigners. Moreover, the mass 
of the Thessalian population were decidedly friendly to Athens, 
and Brasidas had no sufficient means to force a passage; while, 
should he wait to apply for formal permission, there was much 
doubt whether it would be granted—and perfect certainty of such 
delay and publicity as would put the Athenians on their guard. 
But though such was the temper of the Thessalian people, yet the 
Thessalian governments, all oligarchical, sympathised wifti Lace¬ 
daemon. The federal authority or power of the tagus, which 
bound together the separate cities, was generally very weak. 

1 See Plato (Syrftposion, e. 30. p. was the safe one to take (Cicero, de 
221; Laches, p, 181; Charmides, p. Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, de Genio So- 
153; Apolog. Sokratis, p. 28), Strabo, kratis, c. 11, p. 581). 
ix. p. 403. The scepticism of Atlienafus (v. p. 

Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 7. We find 215) about the military service of Su¬ 
it mentioned among the stories told kratiis is not to be defended—but it 
about Sokrates in the retreat from may probably be explained by the ex- 
Deliurn, that hiB life was preserved by aggeratious and falsehoods which ho had 
the inspiration of his familiar dicmon read, ascribing to the philosopher BUper- 
ov genius, whiclninstructed him on one human gallantry, 
doubtful occasion which of two roads 2 See above, page 471. 
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What was of still greater importance, the Macedonian Ferdikkas, 
as well as the Chalkidians, had in every city powerful guests and 
partisans, wh&n they prevailed upon to exert themselves actively 
in forwarding the passage of the army.' 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, as soon as 
Rapidity he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas of Larissa with other 


“Tu/wS Thessalian friends of Perdikkas, assembling at Melitma 

he gets 
through 
Tliewsaly. 


in Achaia Phthibtis undertook to escort him through 
Thessaly. By their countenance and support, combined 
with his own boldness, dexterity, and rapid movements, he was 
enabled to accomplish the seemingly impossible enterprise of 
running tlirough the country, not only without the consent, but 
against the feeling of its inhabitants—simply by such celerity as 
to forestall opposition. After traversing Achaia Phtbiotis, a terri¬ 
tory dependent on the Thessalians, Brasidas began bis inarch from 
Melitaea through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful native 
guides. Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and celerity, his 
march became so far divulged, that a body of volunteers from the 
neighbourhood, offended at the proceeding and unfriendly to 
Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress down the valley of 
the river Enipeus. Reproaching him with wrongful violation of 
an independent territory, by the introduction of armed forces 
without permission from the general government, they forbade 
him to proceed farther. His only chance of making progress lay 
in disarming their opposition by fair words. Ilis guides excused 
themselves by saying that the suddenness of his arrival had im¬ 
posed upon them as his guests the obligation of conducting him 
through, without waiting to ask for formal permission : to offend 
their countrymen, however, was the farthest thing from their 
thoughts—and they w-ould renounce the enterprise if the persons 
now assembled persisted in their requisition. The same conci¬ 
liatory tone was adopted by Brasidas himself. “He protested 
his strong feeling of respect and friendship for Thessaly and its 
inhabitants: his arms were directed against the Athenians, not 
against them: nor was he aware of any unfriendly relation sub¬ 
sisting between the Thessalians and Lacedaemonians, such as to 
exclude either of them from the territory of the other. Against 
the prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting it; 
but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought to 
prohibit him.” Such conciliatory language was successful in 

> Thueyd. iv. 78. 
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softening the opponents and inducing them to disperse. But so 
afraid were hie-guides of renewed opposition in other parts, that 
they hurried him forward. still more rapidly,' and ho “ passed 
through the country at a running pace without halting.” Leaving 
Melitsea in the morning he reached Pharsalus on the same night, 
encamping on the river Apidanus: thence he proceeded on the 
next day to Phakium, and on the day afterwards into Perrhael >i;r 
—a territory adjoining to and dependent on Thessaly, under the 
mpuntain range of Olympus. Here he was in safety, so that his 
Thessalian guides left him ; while the Pcrrhsebians conducted him 
over the pass of Olympus (the same over which the army of 
Xerxes had marched), to Dium in Macedonia, in the territory of 
Perdikkas, on the northern edge of the mountain. 3 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen passage, 
so ably and rapidly executed, in a manner which few R „, lltjons 
other Greeks, certainly no other Lacedaemonian, would nSSumi 
have conceived to be possible. Aware of the new 
enemy thus brought within reach of their possessions 
in Thrace, they transmitted orders thither for greater 
vigilance, and at the same time declared open war 
against Perdikkas; 4 but unfortunately without sending 
any efficient force, at a moment when timely defensive intervention 
was imperiously required. 

Perdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him in the attack 
of Arrhibieus, prince of the Macedonians called Lynkestm, or 
of Lynkus ; a summons which the Spartan could not decline, since 
Perdikkas provided half of the pay and maintenance of the army 
—but which he obeyed with reluctance, anxious as he was to cont¬ 
inence operations against the allies of Athens. Such reluctance 
was still farther strengthened «by envoys from the Chalkidians 

Thueyd. iv. 78. 'O SI, Kc\ev6mray I leying with tho opposing band of Thes- 
tuv ayoiy&v, irplv ti ir\4oy £v<Trrjviu to J salians. Otherwise, it would seem that 
KOjAutror, ovShv Ijthtx&v Sp6fup. tlie space between Melitiea and J’har- 

2 The geography of Thessaly is not sains would not be a great distance to 
sufficiently known to enable us to get over in an entire day's rnardh— 
verify these positions with exactness, considering that the pace was as rapid 
That which Thncydidfs calls the Api- as the troops could sustain. The much 
donna, is tho river formed by the junc- greater distance, between Larissa and 
tion of the Apidanus and Enipeus. See Melitiea, was traversed in one night by 
Kiepert's map of ancient Thessaly— Philip king of Maendon (the son of 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Demetrius), with an army carrying lad- 
Greece, ch. xlii. vol. iv. p. 470 ; and ders and other aids for attacking a town, 
Dr. Arnold’s note on this chapter of Ac. (Polyb. v. 07). 

Thucydides. s Thueyd. iv. 78. 

We must suppose that Brasidas was 4 Thueyd. iv. 82. 
detained a considerable time in par- 
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of Thrace—who, as zealous enemies of Athens, joined him forth¬ 
with, but discouraged any vigorous efforts to relieve Perdikkas 
from embarrassing enemies in the interior, in order that the latter 
might be under more pressing motives to conciliate and assist them. 
Accordingly Brasidas, though he joined Perdikkas and marched 
along with the Macedonian army towards the territory of the 
Lynkestse, was not only averse to active military operations, but 
even entertained with favour propositions from Arrhibaeus—wherein 
the latter expressed his wish to become the ally of Lacedaemgn, 
and offered to refer all his differences with Perdikkas to the 
arbitration of the Spartan general himself. Communicating these 
propositions to Perdikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen to au 
equitable compromise, admitting Arrhibaeus into tlie alliance of 
Lacedaemon. But Perdikkas indignantly refused: “ he had not 
called in Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes between him and 
his enemies, but as an auxiliary to put them down wherever he 
might point them out; and he protested against tljjp iniquity of 
Brasidas in entering into terms with Arrhibaeus, while the Lacedae¬ 
monian army was half paid and maintained by him” (Perdikkas). 1 
Notwithstanding such remonstrance, and even a hostile protest, 
Brasidas persisted in his intended conference with Arrhibaeus, and 
was so far satisfied with the propositions made, that he withdrew 
his troops without marching over the pass into Lynkus. Too 
feeble to act alone, Perdikkas loudly complained, lie even con¬ 
tracted his allowance for the future, so as to provide for only one- 
third of the army of Brasidas instead of one-half. * 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, in haste to 
flkmdus begin bis march into Chalkidike, and bis operations 

against jointly with the Chalkidians, for -seducing or subduing' 

state of the subject-allies of Athens. His first operation was 
towiT against Akanthus, on the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Atlios, the territory of which he invaded a little before the vintage 
—probably about the middle of September; when the grapes were 
ripe, but still out, and the whole crop of course exposed to ruin at 
thS hands of an enemy superior in force. So important was it 
to Brasidas to have escaped the necessity of wasting another month 
in conquering the Lynkestae. There was within the town of 
Akanthus a party in concert with the Chalkidians, anxiqp to 
admit him and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of the 
citizens were averse to this step. It was only by dwelling on the 


TRucyd. iv. SI). 
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terrible loss from exposure of the crop without, that the anti- 
Athenian party could persuade them even to grant the request 
of Brasidas to be admitted singly 1 —so as to explain his purposes 
formally before the public assembly, which would take its own 
decision afterwards. “For a Lacedaemonian (says Thucydides) 
he was no mean speaker.” If he is to have credit for that which 
we find written in Thucydides, such an epithet would be less than 
his desert. Doubtless however the substance of the speech is 
genuine: and it is one of the most interesting in Grecian history— 
partly as a manifesto of professed Lacedaemonian policy—partly 
because it had a great practical effect in determining, on an 
occasion of paramount importance, a multitude which, though 
unfavourably inclined to him, was not beyond the reach of argu¬ 
ment. I give the chief points of the speech, without binding 
myself to the words. 

“ Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akantliians, to realise 
the purposeilrhich we proclaimed on beginning the war— H( , , s ad . 
that we took arms to liberate Greece from the Athenians. ml", 
Let no man blame us for having been long in coming, or “xpitin 
for the mistake which we made at the outset in supposing 
that we should quickly put down the Athenians by 
operations against Attica., without exposing you to any asseuibl y- 
risk. Enough, that we are now here on the first opportunity, 
resolved to put them down if you will lend us your aid. To find 
|jyself shut out of your town—nay, to find that 1 am not heartily 
welcomed—astonishes me. We Lacedaemonians undertook this 
long and perilous march, in the belief that we were coming to 
friends eagerly expecting us. It would indeed be monstrous 
it you should now disappoint us, and stand out against your own 
freedom as well as against that of other Greeks. Your example, 
standing high as you do both for prudence and power, will fatally 
keep back other Greeks. It will make them suspect that I am 
wanting either in power to protect them against Athens, or in 
honest purpose. Now, in regard to power, my own present army 
was one which the Athenians, though superior in number, were 
afraid to fight, near Nisa>a; nor are they at all likely to send an 
equal force hither against me by sea. And in regard to my 

# 

1 Tliucycl. i v. 8-i. Of 5c 7T€pi toC rb tieos %t i % £ a> vvr o s, 7 r € * <r 0 £ y 
S4x €(rffai a ^ ri>y Kar * aX\4)\ovs b irXriQos M rov B pacrlbov hfycurBal re 
4 (r r aer ta(ov, ol re per a r u>v abrbv jLt Lvov Kai facouffavTas fiovXev- 
XaKm beu>v v e-n ay o p r e s ica'i 6 tiacrOai, ScgcT at, &c. 

brjfjios-lifAws 5 c, S la r ov k dpic o v 
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purpose, it is not one of mischief, but of liberation—the Lacedae¬ 
monian authorities having pledged themselves to me by the most 
solemn oaths, that every city which joins me shall retain its 
autonomy. You have therefore the best assurance both as to my 
purposes and as to my power: you need not apprehend that I am 
come with factious designs, to serve the views of any particular 
men among you, and to remodel your established constitution to the 
disadvantage either of the Many or of the Few. That would 
be worse than foreign subjugation ; and by such dealing we Lace¬ 
daemonians should he taking trouble to earn hatred instead of 
gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy traitors, worse 
even than that high-handed oppression of which we accuse the 
Athenians: we should at once violate our oaths, and sin against 
our strongest political interests. Perhaps you may say, that 
though you wish me well, you desire for your parts to he let 
alone, and to stand aloof from a dangerous struggle. You will 
tell me to carry my propositions elsewhere, to those wj|o can safely 
(unbrace them, hut not to thrust my alliance upon any people 
against their own will. If this should be your language, I shall 
first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I have come to 
you with a mission of good, and have employed persuasion in vain ; 
I shall then proceed to ravage your territory arid extort your 
consent, thinking myself justly entitled to do so, on two grounds. 
First, that the Lacedaemonians may- not sustain actual damage 
from these good wishes which you profess towards me without 
actually joining—damage in the shape of that tribute which you 
annually send to Athens. Next, that the Greeks generally may 
rfbt he prevented by you from becoming free. It is only on the 
ground of common good that we Lacedaemonians can justify our¬ 
selves for liberating any city against its own will. But as we are 
conscious of desiring only extinction of the empire of others, not 
acquisition of empire for ourselves,—we should fail in our duty if 
we suffered you to obstruct that liberation which we are now 
carrying to all. Consider well my words then : take to yourselves 
the glory of beginning the aira of emancipation for Greece—save 
your own properties from damage —and attach an ever-honourable 
name to the community of Akanthus.” 1 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than this language 
of Brasidas to the Akanthians—nor bad they tiny means of 
detecting the falsity of the assertion (which he afterwards repeated 


1 Thucyd. iv. 85, 80, 87. 
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in other places besides') that he had braved the forces of 
Athens at Nisrna with the same army as that now on in n re 
the outside of the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his ass™My'' 
speech and manner may even have lent strength to his “niloimj!" 
assurances. As soon afe'he had retired, the subject was sweTiy 
largely discussed in the assembly, with much difference of 
opinion among the speakers, and perfect freedom on both watum. 
sides: and the decision, not called for until after a long debate, was 
determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, partly by the 
certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop would entail. The 
votes of the citizens present being taken secretly, a majority 
resolved to accede to the propositions of Brasidas and revolt from 
Athens. 2 Exacting the renewal of his pledge and that of the 
Lacedaemonian authorities, for the preservation of full autonomy 
to every city which should join him, they received his army into 
the town. The neighbouring city of Stageirus (a colony of 
Andros, as ^kanthus also was) soon followed the example. 3 

There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political reason 
and morality appear to greater advantage, than in this R 
proceeding of the. Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, 
and pacific discussion—the established respect to the vote — 

* . • v • i i • i tkiil hiihits 

or the majority—the care to protect individual mde- ortij« ; auu- 
pendence of judgement by secret suffrage— the deliberate 
estimate of reasons on both sides by each" individual citizen—all 
these main laws and conditions of healthy political action appear as 
a part of the confirmed character of the Akanthians. We shall 
not find Brasidas entering other towns in a way so creditable or so 
harmonious. 

But there is another inference which the scene just described 
irresistibly suggests. It affords the clearest proof that evidence , 
the Akanthians had little to complain of as subject-allies pr.iw<j!ns 
of Athens, and that they would have continued in that “Kidyor 
capacity, if left to their own choice without the fear of llmmgthc 
having their crop destroyed. Such is the pronounced 
feeling of the mass of the citizens: the party who desire AtU'n^ami 
otherwise are in a decided minority. It is only the 
combined effect,' of severe impending loss and of tempting rcvoU - 
asspances held out by the worthiest representative whom Sparta 


> Thueyd. iv. 108 . 

* Thueyd. iv. 88. O i 54 ’A.Kai’ 6101 , 
iroXKwv tex®* vrwv Tpdrcpov &r* dfxtyd- 
Tepa , Kpti<f>a Sia\p7]<pto'dfievoi, Sid tc rb 


inayuyd uttuv rbv B pdcriSau tea) irepl 
rod Kapirov iyvoxroiv ot orA clous 

dcpicrraa-dai 

3 Thueyd. iv. 88 ; Diodor. xii. G7. 
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ever sent out, which induces them to revolt from Athens. Nor 
even then is the resolution taken without long opposition, and 
a large dissentient minority, in a case where secret suffrage ensured 
free and genuine expression of preference from every individual. 
Now it is impossible that the scene in Akanthus at this critical 
moment could have been of such a character, had the empire 
of Athens been practically odious and burdensome to the subject- 
allies, as it is commonly depicted. Had such been the fact—had 
the Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens 
oppressed them with hardship or humiliation, from which their 
neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and elsewhere, 
were exempt—they would have hailed the advent of Brasidas with 
that cordiality which he himself expected and was surprised not to 
find. The sense of present grievance, always acute and often 
excessive, would have stood out as their prominent impulse. They 
would have needed neither intimidation nor cajolery to induce 
them to throw open their gates to the liberator—who, in his speech 
within the town, finds no actual suffering to appeal to, but is 
obliged to gain over an audience, evidently unwilling, by alternate 
threats and promises. 

As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian subjects of 
Athens—the bulk of the citizens, though strongly solicited by the 
Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous disposition to revolt from 
Athens. We shall find the party who introduce Brasidas to be 
a conspiring minority, who not only do not consult the majority 
beforehand, but act in such a manner as to leave no free option to 
the majority afterwards, whether they will ratify or reject; bringing 
in a foreign force to overawe them and compromise "them without 
their own consent in hostility against Athens. Now that which 
makes the events of Akanthus so important as an evidence, is, that 
the majority is not thus entrapped and compressed, but pronounces 
its judgement freely after ample discussion. The grounds of that 
judgement are clearly set forth to us, so as to show, that hatred 
of Athens, if even it exists at all, is in no way a strong or deter¬ 
mining feeling. Had there existed any such strong feeling among 
the subject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic peninsula, there was 
no Athenian force now present to hinder them all from opening 
their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spontaneous majorities; as 
he himself, encouraged by the sanguine promises of the Chalkidians, 
evidently expected that thcy\ould do. But nothing of this kind 
happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt of 
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Mitylene, a privileged ally of Athens—is now confirmed in the 
revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. The circum¬ 
stances of both prove that imperial Athens neither inspired hatred 
nor occasioned painful grievance, to the population of her subject- 
cities generally. The movements against her arose from party- 
minorities, of the same character as that Plata*an party which 
introduced the Theban assailants into Plataea at the commencement 
of the* Peloponnesian .-war. There are of course differences of 
sentiment between one town and another; but the conduct of the 
towns generally demonstrates that the Athenian empire was not 
felt by them to he such a scheme of plunder and oppression as Mr. 
Mitford and others would have us believe. It is indeed true that 
Athens managed her empire with reference to her own feelings 
and interests, and that her hold was rather upon the prudence than 
upon the affection of her allies; except in so far as those among 
them who were democratically governed, sympathised with her 
democracy. It is also true that restrictions in any form on the 
autonomy of each separate city were offensive; to the political 
instincts of the Greeks: moreover Athens took less and less pains 
to disguise or soften the real character of her empire, as one 
resting simply on established fact and superior force. Hut this is a 
different thing from the endurance of practical hardship and 
oppression, which, had it been real, would have inspired strong 
positive hatred among the subject-allies—such as Brasidas expected 
to find universal in Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled Brasidas 
in no very long time to extend his conquests; to enter nrasMas 
Argilus—and from thence to make the capital acquisition int,7iig<wB 
of Amphipolis. nj.'iayfw's 

Argilus was situated between Stageirus and the river 'j'^rhio 5° 
Strymon, along the western bank of which river its 
territory extended. Along the eastern bank of the same river,— 
south of the lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, 
and north of the town of Eion at its mouth,—was situated the 
town and territory of Amphipolis, communicating with the lands of 
Argilus by the important bridge there situated. The Argilians 
were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus and Stageirus. The 
adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas gave him opportunity to 
cultivate intelligences in Argilus, wherein there had existed a 
standing discontent against Athens, ever since the foundation of 
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the neighbouring city of Amphipolis. 1 The latter city had been 
established by the Athenian Agnon, at the head of a numerous 
body of colonists, on a spot belonging to the Edonian Thracians 
called Ennca Hodoi or Nine Ways, about five years prior to the 
commencement of the war (n.c. 437); after two previous attempts 
to colonise it,—one by Histiseus and Aristagoras at the period 
of the Ionic revolt, and a second by the Athenians about 465 
n.c.—both of which lamentably failed. So valuable however was 
the site, from its vicinity to the gold and silver mines near Mount 
Pangaeus and to large forests of ship-timber, as well as for com¬ 
mand of the Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of 
Thrace and Macedonia—that the Athenians had sent a second 
expedition under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the 
name of Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, were 
only in small proportion Athenian citizens; the rest of mixed 
origin, some of them Argilian—a considerable number Chalki- 
dians. The Athenian general Eukles was governor in the town, 
though seemingly with no paid force under his command. Ilis 
colleague Thucydides the historian was in command of a small fleet 
on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was organised 
to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants of Argilus as 
well as the Chalkidians each tampered with those of the same race 
who resided in Amphipolis; while the influence of Perdikkas, not 
inconsiderable in consequence of the commerce of the place with 
Macedonia, was also employed to increase the number of partisans. 
Of all the instigators, however, the most strenuous as well as the 
most useful were the inhabitants of Argilus. Amphipolis, together 
with the Athenians as its founders, had been odious to them from 
its commencement. Its foundation had doubtless abridged their 
commerce and importance as masters of the lower course of the 
Strymon. They had been long laying snares against the city, and 
the arrival of Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected 
chance of success. It was they who encouraged him to attempt 
the surprise, deferring proclamation of their own defection from 
Athens until they could make it subservient to his conquest of 
Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arne in the Chalkidie peninsula, 
Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and Bromiskus, near 
the channel whereby the lake Bolbe is connected with the sea. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103. fidAtara 8e ol j irore ro?s *A9r}valots 8vt€S vttotttoi koI 
*ApylXiOi, iyyvs re 7 rpocroiKovi/res tea) del | c-irifiovAcvovTes t# X w pW (Amphipolis). 
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From hence, after his men had supped, he began his night-march 
to Amphipolis, on a cold and snowy night of November „. c . 421- 
or the beginning of December. He reached Argilus in 
the middle of the night, where the leaders at once ad- m™ 1 Amo, 
mitted him, proclaiming their revolt from Athens. With 
their aid and guidance, he then hastened forward with- oniJ 

out delay to the bridge across the Strymon, which he 
reached before break of day. 1 It was guarded only by a feeble 
piquet—the town of Amphipolis itself being situated on the hill 
at some little distance higher up the river; 2 so that Brasidas, 
preceded by the Argilian conspirators, surprised and overpowered 
the guard without difficulty. Thus master of this important com¬ 
munication, he crossed with his army forthwith into the territory of 
Amphipolis, where his arrival spread the utmost dismay and terror. 
The governor Eukles, the magistrates, and the citizens, were 
all found wholly unprepared : the lands belonging to the city were 
occupied by residents with their families and property around 
them, calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there had been 
no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close to the city 
succeeded in running thither with their families, though leaving 
their property exposed-—but the more distant became in person as 
well as in property at the mercy of the invader. Even within the 
town, filled with the friends and relatives of these victims without, 
indescribable confusion reigned, of which the conspirators within 
tried to avail themselves in order to get the gates thrown open. 
And so complete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had 
marched up without delay to the gates and assaulted the town, 
many persons supposed that he would have carried it at once. 

] Thucyd. iv. 104. Karcirr-ptra^ rov ] must bo of course true, and conveys no 
crrparAu vpA c« ^rl t)\v yetpvpav rou new information, fleeing that Brasidas 
iroTa/roC. had to ci-oss the river to reach the 

Better’s reading of vpi eat appears to town. Smith and Bloomfield are right, 
me prefex-able to irpAtru. The‘latter I think, in considering rip Siaffdrrews 
word really adds nothing to the mean- as governed by dndxft and not by 
ing; whereas the fact that Brasidas got irKeov — “the city is at some distance 
over the river before daylight is one from the crossing:” and the objection 
both new and material: it is not neces- which t’oppo makes against them, that 
sarily implied in the previous words rttW must necessarily imply a compa- 
rife/io) Tp vvxrl. risen with something, cannot he sus- 

- Thucyd. iv.’’'104. ' Air f yet 5c t b tained : for Thucydides often uses in 

itiSAnrpa irtiov Trjs StapdiTfies, teal ov irAelovos (iv. 103; viii. 88} as precisely 
KaSerro t tlxv Sowep vvv, (pvXaK-'ji 5c ns identical with ii t irDXAoS (i. 68; iv. 07 ; 
Spaxcia KaSfivrijKd, &e. v. 09); also xrepl irKtlovos. 

Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, Ju the following chapter, on occasion 
and most of the commentators, translate of the battle of Amphipolis, some for- 
these words—" the town (of Amphi- ther remai-ks will be found on the lo- 
polis) is farther off (from Argilus) than cality, with a plan annexed, 
the passage of the river.” But this | 

VOL. IV. 2 K. 
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Such a risk however was too great even for his boldness—the 
rather as repulse would have been probably his ruin. Moreover, 
confiding in the assurances of the conspirators that the gates would 
be thrown open, he thought it safer to seize as many persons 
as he could from the out-citizens, as a means of working upon the 
sentiments of those within the walls. Lastly, this process of seizure 
and plunder, being probably more to the taste of his own soldiers, 
could not well be hindered. 


But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. The 
He becomes conspirators in the city, in spite of the complete success of 
Smtaround 10 their surprise and the universal dismay around them, 
b!u2X! ta ‘ found themselves unable to carry the majority along with 
bfgainhig them. As in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who 
“nto'tbe’" really hated Athens and wished to revolt were only a 
town - party-minority. The greater number of citizens, at this 
critical moment, stood by Eukles and the few native Athenians 
around him in resolving upon defence, and in sending off an 
express to Thucydides at Thasos (the historian), the colleague 
of Eukles, as general in the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. 
This step, of course immediately communicated to Brasidas from 
within, determined him to make every effort for enticing the 
Amphipolitans to surrender before the reinforcement should arrive; 
the rather as Ijc was apprised that Thucydides, being a large 
proprietor and worker of gold mines in the neighbouring region, 
possessed extensive personal influence among the Thracian tribes, 
and would be able to bring them together for the relief of the 
He offers to place, in conjunction with his own Athenian squadron, 
the moat™ He therefore sent in propositions for surrender on the 
“ft- most favourable terms—guaranteeing to every citizen 


w'uS'they w ho chose to remain, Amphipolitan or even Athenian, 
Sphipous continued residence with undisturbed property and equal 
capitulates, political rights—and granting to every one who chose to 
depart, five days for the purpose of carrying away his effects. 


Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, produced 
presently a sensible change of opinion among the citizens—proving 
acceptable both to Athenians and Amphipolitans, though on differ¬ 
ent grounds. 1 The properties of the citizens without, as well as 


many of their relatives, were all in the hands of Brasidas. No one 


1 Thucyd. iv. 100. Ot Si toAAo! cate both the change of view, cojn- 
S.KoiaavT(s aK\ot 6r (po i (yhouro Tckr pared with what had been before, and 
yvApas, &c. > new divergence introduced among them- 
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counted upon the speedy arrival of reinforcement—and even if It 
did arrive, the city might be preserved, but the citizens without 
would still be either slain or made captive: a murderous battle 
would ensue, and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted by the party 
within, might prove victorious. The Athenian citizens in Araplii- 
polis, knowing themselves to be exposed to peculiar danger, were 
perfectly well-pleased with his offer, as extricating them from 
a critical position and procuring for them the means of escape, 
with comparatively little loss; while the non-Athenian citizens, 
partakers in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in 
accepting a capitulation which preserved both their rights and their 
properties inviolate, and merely severed them from Athens— 
towards which city they felt, not hatred, but indifference. Above 
all, the friends and relatives of the citizens exposed in the out- 
region were strenuous in urging on the capitulation, so that the 
conspirators soon became bold enough to proclaim themselves 
openly—insisting upon the moderation of Brasidas and the prudence 
of admitting him. Eukles found that the tone of opinion, even 
among his own Athenians, was gradually turned against-him. lie 
could not prevent the acceptance of the terms, and the admission 
of the enemy into the city, on that same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the citizens 
been aware how near at hand Thucydides and his forces rtmryuidea 
were. The message despatched early in the morning J£!nTrom 
from Amphipolis found him at Thasos with seven tri- hi»“ B quadron 
remes; with which he instantly put to sea, so as t,o reach ^"',^1'',^“° 
Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, within three miles of ^?pr£ lto 
Amphipolis, on the same evening. lie hoped to he in * CTV <* Klon - 
time for saving Amphipolis: but the place had surrendered a few 
hours before. He arrived indeed oidy just in time to preserve 
Eion; for parties in that town were already beginning to concert 
the admission of Brasidas, who would probably have entered it 
at daybreak the next morning. Thucydides, putting the place 
in a condition of defence, successfully repelled an attack which 
Brasidas made both by land and by boats on the river. He at the 
same time received and provided for the Athenian citizens who 
were retiring from Amphipolis. 1 2 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important of all the 
foreign possessions of Athens—and the opening of the bridge 
over the Strymon, by which even all her eastern allies became 

1 Tliucyd. iv}*105, 100 ; Diodor. xii. 08. 

2 k 2 
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approachable by land—occasioned prodigious emotion throughout 
Alarm and all the Grecian world. The dismay felt at Athens 1 was 
greater than had been ever before experienced. Hope 
thiM-iptlire an< l joy prevailed among her enemies, while excitement 
poitSni' an( l new aspirations became widely spread among her 
uim.r’bcr* 3 subject-allies. The bloody defeat at Delium, and the 
enemies. unexpected conquests of Brasidas, now again lowered the 
prestige of Athenian success, sixteen months after it had been so 
powerfully exalted by the capture of Sphakteria. The loss of 
reputation, which Sparta had then incurred, was now compensated 
by a reaction against the unfounded terrors since conceived about 
the probable career of her enemy. It was not merely the loss of 
Amphipolis, serious as that was, which distressed the Athenian^ 
but also their insecurity respecting the maintenance of their whole 
empire. They knew not which of their subject-allies might next 
revolt, in contemplation of aid from Brasidas, facilitated by the 
newly-acquired Stryinonian bridge. And as the proceedings of 
that general counted in part to the credit of his country, it was 
believed that Sparta, now for the first time shaking off her languor, 0 
had taken to herself the rapidity and enterprise once regarded as 
the exclusive characteristic of Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, there was 
KxtmonJi- another yet more threatening—the personal ascendency 
and position of Brasidas himself. It was not merely the 
aciiu!'rcdby e ' boldness, the fertility of aggressive resource, the quick 
Di-ftsidas. movements, the power of stimulating the minds of sol¬ 
diers—which lent efficiency to that general; but also his incorrup¬ 
tible probity, liis good faith, his moderation, his abstinence from 
party-cruelty or corruption, and from all intermeddling with the 
internal constitutions of the different cities—in strict adherence to 
that manifesto whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the liberator 
of Greece. Such talents and such official worth had never before 
been seen combined. Set off as they were by the full brilliancy of 
successes, such as were deemed incredible before they actually 

1 Thucyd. iv. 108. ’E x»p-evr\s Si rij s which the Romans distributed Maee- 
Aju^imfAeojj, of '\9i)vaioi is piya Seas donia, “pars prima (says Livy, xlv. 30) 
Kctreimja-av, &c. habet opportuuitatem Amphipoleos ; 

The prodigious importance of the site qute objecta claudit omnes ab oriente 
of Amphipolis, with its adjoining bridge sole in Macedonian! aditus.” 
forming the communication between 2 Thucyd. iv. 108. Ti) p-tyurrav, 
the regions east and west of Strymon S tek t b rtSovi/v exov iv rtf clMk a, «al in 
.—was felt not only by Philip of Mace- tA rpwrov A a,K eS a t fio v l e» v ip- 
don (as will hereafter appear), hut also ydvrwv fptfWov iretpaerBai, kiv- 
by the Romans after their conquest of Suveiftv iravrl Tpinep eratpot iaav (the 
Macedonia. Of the four regions into subject-allies of Athens). 
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occurred, they inspired a degree of confidence, and turned a tide 
of opinion, towards this eminent man, which rendered him per¬ 
sonally one of the first powers in Greece. Numerous solicitations 
were transmitted to him at Amphipolis from parties among the 
subject-allies of Athens, in their present temper of large hopes 
from him and diminished fear of the Athenians. The anti-Athe¬ 
nian party in'each was impatient to revolt, the rest of the popula¬ 
tion less restrained by fear. 1 ♦ 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, many had 
yet to learn by painful experience that Athens was still inaction and 
but little abated in power. Still her inaction during of Athens’ 7 
this important autumn had been such as may well explain ^uicor 
their mistake. It might have been anticipated that on <.£15“"^ 
hearing the alarming news of the junction of Brasidas 
with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas so close upon their of 

dependent allies, they would forthwith have sent a coin- Thrace - 
petent force to Thrace—which, if despatched at that time, would 
probably have obviated all the subsequent disasters. So they 
would have acted at any other time—and perhaps even then, if 
Perikles had been alive. But the news arrived just at the period 
when Athens was engaged in the expedition against Boeotia, which 
ended very shortly in the ruinous defeat of Delium. Under the 
discouragement arising from the death of the Strategus Hippo- 
krates and 1000 citizens, the idea of a fresh expedition to Thrace 
would probably have been intolerable to Athenian hoplites. The 
hardships of a winter service in Thrace, as experienced a few years 
before in the blockade of Potidaca, would probably also aggravate 
their reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep in 
mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about pro¬ 
fessional soldiers ; and that the temper of the time, whether of con¬ 
fidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeakable degree all the calcu¬ 
lations of military and political prudence. Even after the rapid 
successes of Brasidas, not merely at Akanthus and Stageirus, but 
even at Amphipolis, they sent only a few inadequate guards 2 to 
the points most threatened—-thus leaving to their enterprising 
enemy the whole remaining winter for his operations, without 
hindrance. Without depreciating the merits of Brasidas, we may 
see that his extraordinary success was in great part owing to the 
no less extraordinary depression which at that time pervaded the 
Athenian public: a feeling encouraged by Nikias and other lead- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 108. - 1 QvkaKks ms okiyov Kal iv xtifimvi Sic- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 108. Ot /xiv ’ABijraloi | irtfuror is 7as vikus, &c. 
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ing men of the same party, who were building upon it their hopes 
of getting the Lacedaemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens in not 
Low of sending timely forces against Brasidas, we must at the 
same time admit, that the most serious and irreparable 
gmcfof'ti'J" l° ss which she sustained—that of Amphipolis—was the 
Athenian f au lt 0 f‘ her officers more than her own. Eukles and the 
ih^hStoriuu historian Thucydides, the two joint Athenian com- 
Thucydides, manders in Thrace, to w'nom was confided the defence of 
that important town, had means amplysufficient to place it beyond all 
risk of capture, had they employed the most ordinary vigilance and 
The Att.c- precaution beforehand. That Thucydides became an exile 
TiS^dMto immediately after this event, and remained so for twenty 
™ 5 iuouof years, is certain from his own statement. And we hear, 
ateon. upon what in this case is quite sufficient authority, that 
the Athenians condemned him (probably Eukles also) to banish¬ 
ment, on the proposition of Ivleon.' 

In considering this sentence, historians 1 2 commonly treat Thucy¬ 
dides as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn except the 
calumnies of the demagogue, followed by the injustice of the 
people. But this view of the case cannot be sustained, when we 
bring together all the facts even as indicated by Thucydides 
himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, Thucy- 


1 Thuoyd. V. 20. See the biography 
of Thucytlid6s tiy Marcel] i huh, prefixed 
to all the editions, p. 19, cd. Arnold. 

2 I transcribe the main features from 
the account of l>r. Tbirlwall, whose 
judgement coincides on this occasion 
with what is generally given (Hist, of 
Greece, ch. xxiii. vol. iii. p. 208). 

“On the evening of the same day, 
Thucydides, with seven galleys which 
he happened to have with him at Tha- 
sos, when he received the despatch from 
Eucles, sailed into the mouth of the 
Stryinon, and learning the fall of Arn- 
jiliipolis proceeded to put liiou in a 
state of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasidas attacked 
the next morning, both from the river 
and the lanijp without effect : and 
the refugees, who retired by virtue of 
the treaty from Amphipolis, found 
shelter at Eion, and contributed to its 
security. The historian rendered an im¬ 
portant sendee to his country: and it (hies 
not appear that human prudence and acti¬ 


vity could have accomplished anythin:/ more 
under the same circumstances. Yet his un¬ 
avoidable failure proved the occasion of 
a sentence, under which he spent twenty 
years of his life in exile: and he was 
only restored to his country in the sea¬ 
son of her deepest humiliation by the 
public calamities. So much only can 
lie gathered with certainty from his 
language: for he has not condescended 
to mention either the charge which was 
brought against him, or the nature of 
the sentence, which he may either have 
suffered, or avoided by a voluntary 
exile. A statement, very probable in 
itself, though resting on slight autho¬ 
rity, attributes his banishment to Kleon’s 
calumnies: that the irritation produced by 
the loss of Amphipolis should have been so 
directed against an innocent object, would 
perfectly accord with ike character of the 
people and of the demagogue. Posterity 
has gained by the injustice of his con¬ 
temporaries,” Sea. 
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dides was at Thasos ; and tlie event is always discussed as if lie 
was there Ijy necessity or duty—as if Thasos was his sentence of 
special mission. Now we know from his own state- JSawd'on' 1 
inent that his command was not special or confined to )‘yThe dwCs 
Thasos. He was sent as joint commander along with 
Eukles generally to Thrace, and especially to Amphi- ja^twTu^' 
polis. 1 Both of them were jointly and severally responsible 
for the proper defence of Amphipolis, with the Athenian g“»»y. 
empire and interests in that quarter. Such nomination of two or 
more officers, co-ordinate and jointly responsible, was the usual 
habit of Athens, wherever the scale or the area of military opera¬ 
tions was considerable—instead of one supreme responsible com¬ 
mander, with subordinate officers acting under him and responsible 
to him. If, then, Thucydides “ was stationed at Thasos” (to use 
the phrase of Dr. Tbirlwall) this was because he chose to station 
himself there, in the exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, not whether 
Thucydides did all that could be done, after he received the alarm¬ 
ing express at Thasos (which is the part of the case that lie sets 
prominently before ns), but whether he and Eukles jointly took 
the host general measures for the security of the Athenian empire 
in Thrace—especially for Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

They suffer Athens to he robbed of that jewel,—and how? 
Had they a difficult position to defend? IVere they overwhelmed 
by a superior force? Were they distracted by simultaneous re¬ 
volts in different places, or assailed by enemies unknown or unfore- 


1 Thucyd. iv. 104. O l 5* ivavriot rots 
irpoSttiovcri (that is, at Amphipolis) Kpa- 
rovvres rip icXiiQfi Sicrre pty uvtIkcl ras 
vifXas ivolyeerdaL, n4pitovert per a EujcAf- 
oos rov arparyyov , 4k tu>v 'AOyvalwv 
irapyv avroTs <pv\a£ rov xwpfov, 4 tt l rbv 
* r e p o v <r r p ar yyb v r oo v 4 ir l &p(£~ 
K 7) S } & ou kv$ iSyv rbv ’OA 6 p O V, 
b s t c Id € £v v 4 y p a\p e y f v vr a tt e p\ 
© A tr o v y (tarn 5 * y vrjeros, Tlaptcvv a-troi- 
Kta, a j n-€X ovrra *AfJL<pnr6A€&s ypureias 
ypipas pdKurra ttXovv) KeXevovres <r<f>l<n 
/3o7 ]6e?v. 

Here Thucydides describes himself as 
“ the other general along with Eukles, 
of the region of or towards Thrace.” 
There cannot be a clearer designation of 
the extensive range of his functions and 
duties. The same words rov irepov 
<rrparyyov are used respecting the two 
joint commanders Hippokrates and De¬ 
mosthenes (Thucyd. iv. 67 and iv. 43). 


I adopt hero tlie reading rcbv M 
®pa.KT)s (the genitive case of the well- 
known Thucydidean phrase ra 4rrl &pd- 
kt)s) in preference to rbv 4irl &p$Kys ; 
which would meau in substance the 
same thing, though not so precisely, 
nor so suitably to the usual manner of 
the historian. Bloomfield, Bekker, and 
Goller have all introduced r »v into the 
text, on the authority of various MSS.: 
Foppo and Dr. Arndts also both express 
a preference for it, though they still 
leave rbv in Die text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydides 
himself in the passage where he men¬ 
tions his own Jong ejrigp, plainly prove 
that he was sent out Hr general, not to 
Thasos, but to Amphipolis —(v. 26) »cal £vv- 
4fa1 pot (pevyetv r$)v ipavrov try gAkovi 
per a rij v is y Ap<f> IwoAiv arpa- 
ryyiaVy &c. 
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seen ? Not one of these grounds for acquittal can be pleaded. 
First, their position was of all otheVs the most defensible. They 
had only to keep the bridge over the Strymon adequately watched 
aud guarded—or to retain the Athenian squadron at Eion—and 
Amphipolis was safe. Either one or the other of these precau¬ 
tions would have sufficed: both together would have sufficed so 
amply, as probably to prevent the scheme of attack from being 
formed. Next, the force under Brasidas was in no way superior 
—not even adequate to the capture of the inferior place Eion, when 
properly guarded—much less to that of Amphipolis. Lastly, 
there were no simultaneous revolts to distract attention, nor un¬ 
known enemies to confound a well-laid scheme of defence. There 
was but one enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to 
approach; an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently 
dangerous to Athens—but without any chance of success, except 
from the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydides and Eukles both knew that Brasidas had pre¬ 
vailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and that too in such 
a way as to extend his own personal influence materially. They 
knew that the population of Argilus was of Andrian origin, 1 like 
that of Akanthus and Stageirus, and therefore peculiarly likely to 
be tempted by the example of those two towns. Lastly, they 
knew (and Thucydides himself tells us 2 ) that this Argilian popula¬ 
tion—whose territory bordered on the Strymon and the western 
foot of the bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphipolis 
—had been long disaffected to Athens, aud especially to the Athe¬ 
nian possession of that city. Yet having such foreknowledge, 
ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant defence, Thucydides 
and Eukles withdraw, or omit, both the two precautions upon 
which the security of Amphipolis rested—precautions both of them 
obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves the bridge 
under a feeble guard, 3 and is caught so unprepared every way, 
that one might suppose Athens to he in profound peace; the other 
is found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Tliasos—an island 
out of all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who had no ships) 
or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas comes on both of 

1 Compare Thucyd. iv. 84, 88, 103. yos fpbs robs; ipiroKircvovras ertpay iic*t 

2 Thucyd. fxdAiffra ol faws iy^oO-fjcrercu y irdAts, See. 

'ApytXiQh Trpoeoi- 3 Thucyd. iv. 103. $4 r is 

Kovvr * s k a\ del rots ’Adrj- # p a^cTa k a 0 € u, fyp &ta- 

vaio is Hyres iiv oirrot Kal <? it i- a a p*v os p $ 5 f u> s 6 B paaihas, &pa 
fiouAevovr ts r $ x°>P^V (Amphi- /x*y rys irpodotrlas ofays, fi/ia Kal 
polls'), lirjiSi] rapervxw b Kcupbs Kal /xuvos faros Kal a^p o cr 5 6 Krjr*) s 
Bpatridas fjAOey, fapa£ ay re {tc irXelo- irpoinretr&y, SieSv ytyupav, &C. 
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them like a dap of thunder. Nothing more is required than this 
plain fact, under the circumstances, to prove their improvidence as 
commanders. 

The presence of Thucydides on the station of Thrace was im¬ 
portant to Athens, partly because he possessed valuable family- 
connexions, mining-property, and commanding influence among the 
continental population round Amphipolis. 1 This was one main 
reason why he was named. The Athenian people confide much in 
his private influence, over and above the public force under his 
command—looking to him even more than to his colleague Eukles 
for the continued security of the town : instead of which they find 
that not even their own squadron under him is at hand near the 
vulnerable point at the moment when the enemy comes. Of the 
two, perhaps, the conduct of Eukles admits of conceivable explana¬ 
tion more easily than that of Thucydides. For it seems that 
Eukles had no paid force in Amphipolis ; no other force than the 
citizen hoplites, partly Athenian, partly of other lineage. Doubt¬ 
less these men found it irksome to keep guard through the winter 
on the Strymonian bridge. Eukles might fancy, that by enforcing 
a large perpetual guard, he ran the risk of making Athens un¬ 
popular. Moreover, strict constancy of watch, night after night, 
when no actual danger comes, with an unpaid citizen force—• 
is not easy to maintain. This is an insufficient excuse, but it is 
better than anything which can be offered on behalf of Thucy¬ 
dides ; who had with him a paid Athenian force, and might just as 
well have kept it at Eion as at Thqsos. 2 We may be sure that 
the absence of Thucydides with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essen¬ 
tial condition in the plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and activity 
could not have accomplished more than Thucydides did under the 
same circumstances ”—is true as matter of fact, and creditable 
as far as it goes. But it is wholly inadmissible as a justification, 
and meets only one part of the case. An officer in command is 
responsible not only for doing most “under the circumstances,” 

* 

1 Thucyd. iv. 105. koI iir’ avrov taken, that Thucydides did everything 
SivacrScu 4p rois vfrpi&rois r&v i) it e i- which an able commander could do, 
parwv, See, and was most unjustly condemned. 

Rotscher, in his Ijife of Thucydides 2 That the recognised Btation of the 
(Leben des Thukydides, Gottingen, Athenian fleet was atjfiion—and that 
1842, sect. 4. p. 97-99), admits it to be the maintenance of the passage of the 
the probable truth, that Thucydidds Strymon was inestimable to the Athe- 
was selected for this command expressly nians (even apart from Amphipolis), as 
in consequence of his private influence guarantee for the inaccessibility of her 
in the region around. Yet this bio- eastern empire—we see by Thucyd. iv. 
grapher stall repeats the view generally 108. 
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but also for the circumstances themselves, insofar as they are under 
his control. Now nothing is more under his control than the posi¬ 
tion which he chooses to occupy. If the Emperor Napoleon, or 
the Duke of Wellington, had lost by surprise of an enemy not 
very numerous, a post of supreme importance which they thought 
adequately protected, would they be satisfied to hear from the 
responsible officer in command—“ Having no idea that the enemy 
would attempt any surprise, I thought that I might keep my force 
half a day’s journey off from the post exposed, at another post 
which it was physically impossible for the enemy to reach. But 
the moment I was informed that the surprise had occurred, I 
hastened to the scene, did all that human prudence and activity 
could do to repel the enemy; and though I found, that he had 
already mastered the capital post of all, yet I beat him back from 
a second post which he was on the point of mastering also”? 
Does any one imagine that these illustrious chiefs, smarting under 
the loss of an inestimable position which alters the whole prospects 
of a campaign, would be satisfied with such a report, and would 
dismiss the officer with praises for his vigour and bravery “ under 
the circumstances”? They would assuredly reply that he had 
done right in coming back—that his conduct after coning back 
had been that of a brave man—and that there was no impeach¬ 
ment on his courage. But they would at the same time add, that 
his want of judgement and foresight, in omitting to place the 
valuable position really exposed under sufficient guard beforehand, 
and leaving it thus open to the enemy, while he himself wms absent 
in another place which was out of danger—and his easy faith that 
•tlnfre would be no dangerous surprise, at a time when the character 
of the enemy’s officer, as well as the disaffection of the neighbours 
(Argilus), plainly indicated that there would be, if the least open¬ 
ing were afforded—that these were defects meriting serious reproof, 
and disqualifying him from any future command of trust and re¬ 
sponsibility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay wi|h their best blood the 
unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go along with such a 
sentence; without at all suspecting themselves to be guilty of in¬ 
justice, or of “ directing the irritation produced by the loss against 
an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, when he 
brought forward what are called “ his calumnies ” against Thucy¬ 
dides and Eukles, as having caused through culpable omission a 
fatal and irreparable loss to their country, might perhaps state his 
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case with greater loudness and acrimony. But it may he doubted 
whether he would say anything more really galling, than would be 
contained in the dignified rebuke of an esteemed modem general, 
to a subordinate officer under similar circumstances. In my 
judgement, not only the accusation against these two officers (I 
assume Eukles to have been included) was called for on the fairest 
presumptive grounds—which would be sufficient as a justification 
of the leather-seller Kleon—but the positive verdict of guilty 
against them was fully merited. Whether the banishment in¬ 
flicted was a greater penalty than the case warranted, I will not 
take upon me to pronounce. Every age has its own standard 
of feeling for measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment: 
penalties which our grandfathers thought right and meet, would 
in the present day appear intolerably rigorous. But when I con¬ 
sider the immense value of Amphipolis to Athens, combined with 
the conduct whereby it was lost, I cannot think that there was 
a single Athenian, or a single Greek, who would deem the penalty 
of banishment too severe. 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official censure against 
a man who as an historian has earned the lasting admiration of 
posteritjjj—my own, among the first and warmest. But in criticis¬ 
ing the conduct of Thucydides the officer, we are bound in justice 
to forget Thucydides the historian. He was not known in the 
latter character, at the time when this sentence was passed. Per¬ 
haps he never would have been so known (like the Neapolitan his¬ 
torian Collette), if exile had not thrown him out of the active 
duties and hopes of a citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from Eioff to 
encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly felt at Athens 
after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, either wdth or without 
appearance, he remained in banishment for twenty years ; 1 not re¬ 
turning to Athens until after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war. Of this long exile much is said to have been spent on his 
property in Thrace ^ yet he also visited most parts of Greece— 
enemies of Athens as well as neutral states. However much we 
may deplore such a misfortune on his account, mankind in general 
has, and ever will have, the strongest reason to rejoice at it. To 
this compulsory leisure we owe the completion, or rather the near 
approach to completion, of his history. And the opportunities 
which an exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and ene- 


1 Tiiucyd. v. 26. 
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mies, contributed much to fonn that impartial, comprehensive, 
Pan-hellenic, spirit, which reigns generally throughout his im¬ 
mortal work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about the beginning 
Preparations 0 f December 424 b.c., employed his increased power 

of Brasidas . 3 r . J , TT . „ f 

in Amphi- only the more vigorously against Athens. His first care 
tended”con- was to reconstitute Amphipolis—a task wherein the 
operations Macedonian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contributed 
a k«', 8 or'pm- to the capture, came and personally assisted. That city 
AihuP ” f went through a partial secession and renovation of in¬ 
habitants ; being now moreover cut off from the port of Eion and 
the mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of the Athe¬ 
nians. Many new arrangements must have been required, as well 
for its internal polity as for its external defence. Brasidas took 
measures for building ships of war, in the lake above the city, in 
order to force the lower part of the river: 1 but his most im¬ 
portant step was to construct a palisade work, 2 connecting the walls 
of the city with the bridge. He thus made himself permanently 
master of the crossing of the Strymon, so as to shut the door by 
which he himself had entered, and at the same time to keep an 
easy communication with Argilus and the western ban|| of the 
Strymon. He also made some acquisitions on the eastern side of 
the river. Pittakus, prince of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian 
township of Myrkinus, had been recently assassinated by his wife 
Brauro and by some personal enemies. He had probably been the 
ally of Athens, and his assassins now sought to strengthen them¬ 
selves by courting the alliance of the new conqueror of Amphipolis. 
Thd Thasian continental colonies of Galepsus and CEsyme also 
declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedaemon, communicating his excellent posi¬ 
tion as well as his large hopes, he at the same time, without wait¬ 
ing for the answer, began acting for himself, with all the allies 
whom he could get together. He marched first against the penin¬ 
sula called Akte—the narrow tongue of land which stretches out 
from the neighbourhood of Akanthus to the mighty headland called 
Mount Athos—near thirty miles long, and between four and five 
miles for the most part in breadth. 3 The long, rugged, woody 
ridge—covering this peninsula so as to leave but narrow spaces for 

1 Thucyd. iv. 104—108. the topography of Amphipolis, when I 

2 This is the trraifwtiu, mentioned (v. come to describe that battle. 

10) as existing a year and a half after- s See Grisebaeh, Reise dureh Home¬ 
wards, at the time of the battle of Am- lien und Brusa, vol. i. sh. vhi, p. 226. 
phipolis. I shall say more respecting 
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dwelling, or cultivation, or feeding of cattle—was at this time occu¬ 
pied by many distinct petty communities, some of them divided in 
race and language Sane, a colony from Andros, was situated in 
the interior gulf (called the Singitic Gulf) between Athos and the 
Sithonian peninsula, near the Xerxeian canal. The rest of the 
Akte was distributed among Bisaltians, Krestonians and Edonians, 
all fractions of the Thracian name—Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, of 
the race which had once occupied Lemnos and Iinbros—and some 
Chalkidians. Some of these little communities spoke habitually 
two languages. Thyssus, Kleone, Olophyxus, and others, all sub¬ 
mitted on the arrival of Brasidas ; but Sane and Dion held out, 
nor could he bring them to terms even by ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to attack Torone, 
situated near the southern extremity of that peninsula— ir e attacks 
opposite to Cape Ivanastraeum, the extreme headland of silSoniln the 
the peninsula of Pallene. 1 KSuum 

Torone was inhabited by a Chalkidic population, but {.““rfinter- 11 
had not partaken in the revolt of the neighbouring dial- 
kidians against Athens. A small Athenian garrison had ***** tt - 
been sent there, probably since the recent dangers, and were now 
defending it as well as repairing the town-wall in various parts 
where it had been so neglected as to crumble down. They occu¬ 
pied as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying cape called Leky- 
thus, joining by a narrow isthmus the hill on which the city stood, 
and forming a port wherein lay two Athenian triremes as guard- 
ships. A small party in Torone, without privity 3 or even suspi¬ 
cion of the rest, entered into correspondence with Brasidas, and 
engaged to provide for him the means of entering and mastering 
the town. Accordingly he advanced by a night-march to the 
temple of the Dioskuri (Kastor and Pollux) within about a quartef 
of a mile of the town-gates, which he reached a little before day¬ 
break ; sending forward 100 peltasts to be still nearer, and to 
rush upon the gate at the instant when signal was made from 
within. His Toron^jM* partisans, some of whom were already 
concealed on the spot awaiting his arrival, made their final arrange¬ 
ments with him, and then returned into the town—conducting with 
them seven determined men from his army, armed only with 
daggers, and having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their chief. Twenty 

1 Thuoyd. iv. 109. Topwvaiuy yiyyapty-ps rijs aXiatut rb 

1 Timcyd. iv. 110. «ol abrbv ivSpts p.iv iroAt, .iSiis, Hop u- 

bklyot tlS/roy k p bp a, iToipoiSyrts fifTro, &o. 
tV irdAw impiSovyai —iv. 113. T uv Si 
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men had been originally named for this service, but the danger 
appeared so extreme, that only seven of them were bold enough to 
go. This forlorn hope, enabled to creep in, through a small aper¬ 
ture in the wall towards the sea, were conducted silently up to the 
topmost watch-tower on the city hill, where they surprised and 
slew the guards, and set open a neighbouring postern gate, looking 
towards Cape Kanastrseum, as well as the great gate leading 
towards the agora. They then brought in the peltasts from with¬ 
out, who, impatient with the delay, had gradually stolen close under 
the walls. Some of these peltasts kept possession of the great 
gate, others were led round to the postern at the top, while the 
fire-signal was forthwith lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He 
and his men hastened forward towards the city at their utmost 
speed and with loud shouts—a terror-striking notice of his pre¬ 
sence to the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy through 
the open gates, but some also clambered up by means of beams or 
a sort of scaffolding, which was lying close to the wall as a help to 
the workmen repairing it. And while the assailants were thus 
active in every direction, Brasidas himself conducted a portion of 
them to assure himself of the high and commanding parts of the 
city. 

So completely were the Toronmans surprised and thunderstruck, 
some part that hardly any attempt was made to resist. Even the 
!aUon,*witb~ fifty Athenian hoplites who occupied the agora, being 
Athenian found still asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled 
mureto'the to refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape of 

dtaTuaiied Lekythus, whither they were followed by a portion of 
Lekythus. the Toronean population; some from attachment to 
Athens, others mom sheer terror. To these fugitives Brasidas 
addressed a proclamation inviting them to return, and promising 
them perfect security for person, property, and political rights; 
while at the same time he sent a herald with a formal summons to 
the Athenians in Lekythus, requiring them to quit the place as 
belonging to the Chalkidians, but permittfiMc them to carry away 
their property. They refused to evacuate me place, but solicited 
a truce of one day for the purpose of burying their slain. Bra¬ 
sidas' granted them two days, which were employed both by 
them and by him, in preparations for the defence and attack of 
Lekythus; each party fortifying the honses on or near the con¬ 
necting isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly ofthe Tor6- 
nean population, whom he addressed in the same^Rnciliating 
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and equitable language as he had employed elsewhere. “He 
had not come to harm either the city or any individual Conciliating 

* * fuldresB of 

citizen. Those who had let him in, ought not to be re- n«swa» to 
garded as bad men or traitors—for they had acted with a lrrSi“ b ’ y 
view to the benefit and the liberation of their city, not in order 
to enslave it, or to acquire profit for themselves. On the other 
hand, he did not think the worse of those who had gone over 
to Lekythus, for their liking towards Athens: he wished them 
to come back freely, and he was sure that the more they knew the 
Lacedaemonians, the better they would esteem them. lie was 
prepared to forgive and forget previous hostility ; but while he 
invited all of them to live for the future as cordial friends and 
fellow-citizens—he should also for the future hold each man 
responsible for his conduct, either as friend or as enemy.” 

On the expiration of the Two days’ truce, Brasidas attacked the 
Athenian garrison in Lekythus, promising a recompense attacks 
of thirty rninae to the soldier who should first force his and'tS’it 
way into it. Notwithstanding very poor means of defence b r“ k,r “- 
—partly a wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements on the 
roof—this garrison repelled him for one whole day. On the next 
morning he brought up a machine, for the same purpose as that 
which the Boeotians had employed at Deliuin, to set fire to the 
wood-work. The Athenians on their side, seeing this fire-machine 
approaching, put up, on a building in front of their position, a 
wooden platform, upon which many of them mounted, with casks 
of water and large stones to break it or to extinguish the flames. 
At last, the weight accumulated becoming greater than the sup¬ 
ports could bear, it broke down with a prodigious noise; so that 
all the persons and things upon it rolled dfll’ii in confusion. 
Some of these men were hurt, yet the injury was not in reality 
serious,—had not the noise, the cries, and the strangeness of 
the incident, alarmed those behind, who could not see precisely 
what had occurred, to such a degree, that they believed the enemy 
to have already forced jfhe defences. Many of them accordingly 
took to flight, whil^ those who remained were insufficient to 
prolong the resistance successfully; so that Brasidas, perceiving 
the disorder.and diminished number of the defenders, relinquished 
his fire-machine and again renewed*" his attempt to carry the place 
by assault, which now fully succeeded. A considerable proportion 
of the Athenians and others in the fort escaped across the narrow 
Gulf to the peninsula of Pallene, by means of the two triremes and 
some merchant-vessels at hand: but every man found in it was put 
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to death. Brasidas, thus master of the fort, and considering that 
he owed his success to the sudden rupture of the Athenian scaf¬ 
folding, regarded this incident as a divine interposition, and 
presented the thirty minae (which he had promised as a reward 
to the first man who broke in) to the goddess Athene for her 
temple at Lekythus. He moreover consecrated to her the entire 
cape of Lekythus; not only demolishing the defences, but also 
dismantling the private residences which it contained, 1 so that 
nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Toronmans who had taken refuge at 
personal Lekythus, had been induced to return by the proclam a- 
condiiatory tion of Brasidas, alike generous and politic—we are not 
Urasidaa. informed. His language and conduct were admirably 
calculated to set this little community again in harmonious move¬ 
ment, and to obliterate the memory of past feuds. And above all, 
it inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and gratitude towards 
himself personally—a sentiment which gained strength with every 
successive incident in which he was engaged, and which enabled 
him to exercise a greater ascendency than could ever be acquired 
by Sparta, and in some respects greater than had ever been 
possessed by Athens. It is this remarkable development of com¬ 
manding individuality, animated throughout by straightforward 
public purposes, and binding together so many little communities 
who had few other feelings in common—which lends to the short 
career of this eminent man, a romantic, and even an heroic, 
interest 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed himself 
in setting in orolr the acquisitions already made, and in laying 
plans for farther conquests in the spring.* But the beginning 
of spring—or the close of the eighth year, and beginning of 
the ninth year, of the war, as Thucydides reckons—brought with 
it a new train of events, which will be recounted in the following 
chapter. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 114, 115. popliras &\A<p j ytVfloi. 

TiW rponct> fj av$puictl(f> ri)v &Xwcriv ye- | 


2 Thucyd. iv. 11G. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR.—RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPHIFOLrS.—PEA CE OF NIIUAS. 

Tiie eighth year of the war, described, in the last chapter, had 
opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark i:i K ],tii 3 -<. a r 
promise for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memo- ill'gin Z“a7 
ruble capture of Sphaktoria towards the end of the JuXVSm 
preceding summer. It included, not to mention other c'msoti'wl'ur" 
events, two considerable and important enterprises on the 
part of Athens—against Megara and against Boeotia; llcr - 
the former plan, partially successful—the latter, not merely un¬ 
successful, but attended with a ruinous defeat. Lastly, the losses 
in Thrace following close upon the defeat at Delium, together with 
the unbounded expectations everywhere entertained from the 
future career of Brasidas, had again seriously lowered the impres¬ 
sion entertained of Athenian power. The year thus closed amidst 
humiliations the inqje painful to Athens, as contrasted with the 
glowing hopes wifli Which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphaktoria. With those pri- Itajirp of 
soners, as lvieon and his supporters had said trpjy, she 
might be sure of making peace whenever she desired it.' n-^ate 
Having such a certainty to fall back upon, she bad Sley jeSine 
playedSfe. bold game, and aimed at larger acquisitions 
during the past year. This speculation, though not ,,r “ sM » s - 
in itself unreasonable, had failed: moreover a new phenomenon, 
alike unexpected by all, had occurred, when Brasidas broke open 
and cut up her empire in Thrace. Still, so great was the anxiety 
of the Spartans tt, regain their captives, who had powerful friends 
and relatives at home; that they considered the victories of Brasidas 
chiefly as a stepping-stone towards that object, and as a means 
of prevailing upon Athens to make peace. To his animated 
representations sent home from Amphipolis, setting forth the 
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prospects of still farther success and entreating reinforcements— 
they had returned a discouraging reply, dictated in no small 
degree hy the miserable jealousy of some of their chief men ; 1 who, 
feeling themselves cast into the shade, and looking upon his 
splendid career as an eccentric movement breaking loose from 
Spartan routine, were thus on personal as well as political grounds 
disposed to labour for peace. Such collateral motives, working 
upon the caution usual with Sparta, determined her to make use of 
the present fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, as a basis 
for negotiation and recovery of the prisoners; without opening the 
chance of ulterior enterprises, which, though they might perhaps 
end in results yet more triumphant, would unavoidably put in risk 
that which was now secure. 2 The history of the Athenians during 


1 Tbucyd. iv. 108. 'O Si r)]V Aatce- 
Saipova itjntpivos arpanav re Trpoaarro- 
<TT(Weiv £k 4\ev€. . . . Ol St AaKeSaipS- 
vloi ra jxkv nal (pQ/>i'<f> airb rwv irpcoraiv 
avSpcov oviniptTTjcrav avrip, &c. 

2 Tiiucyd. iv. 117. Tov? yap Si] &v- 
Spas irepl tt Keiovos Sttoiovvto icofxtaaaOai, 
ws ert Bpcun'Scis citrvx^c Ka\ IpeWov, iir\ 
ftei£ov xccpTjcraj'Tos avrov Kal avriiraha 
Karacrr^cravros, rwv plv (rrepecrOai, rols 
5’ £k rov t (tov a pvvopevoi MvSvvsveiv Kal 
KpaT-f](TktV. 

This is a perplexing passage, and the 
sense put ujvon it hy the best commen¬ 
tators appears to me unsatisfactory. 

l)r. Arnold observes, “ the sense re¬ 
quired must be something of this sort. 
If Brasidas were still more successful, 
the consequence would be that they 
would lose their men taken at Sphak- 
teria, ami after all would run the risk 
of not being finally victorious.” To 
the same purpose, substantially, Haack, 
Poppo, (toiler, &c. But surely this is a 
meaning which cannot have been pre¬ 
sent to the mind of Thucydides. For 
how could the fact, of Brasidas being 
more successful, cause the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians to lose the chance of regaining 
their prisoners ? The larger the acqui¬ 
sitions of Brasidas, the greater chance 
did the Lacedaemonians stand of getting 
back their prisoners, because they would 
have more to give up iu exchange for 
them. And the meaning proposed by the 
commentators is still more excluded by 
the very words immediately preceding 
in Thucydides: “The Lacedaemonians 
were above all things anxious to get 
hack their prisoners, because Brasidas 
was still in full success.” It is impos¬ 
sible, immediately after this, that he 


can go on to say, “ Yet if Brasidas be¬ 
came still more successful, they would 
lose the chance of getting the prisoners 
back.” Bauer and Poppo, who notice 
this contradiction, profess to solve it by 
saying “ that if Brasidas pushed his suc¬ 
cesses farther, the Athenians would be 
seized with such violence of hatred and 
indignation, that they would put the 
prisoners to death.” Poppo supports 
this by appealing to iv. 41, which pas¬ 
sage, however, will be found to carry 
no proof in the case. 

Next, as to the words avriiraXa icara- 
<rr-f]aavTos («bri ue?£ov x co P'h iTavro5 aaroD 
Kal avriiraXa nBracrTrjcravTos) — Gollor 
translates thes#, * Postquam Brasidas 
in majus profeeisset, et s/m, anna cum 
poles tote Athcnicnsium ccquasset /’ To the 
same purpose also Haack and Poppo. 
But if this were the meaning, it would 
seem to imply, that Brasidas had as yet 
dono nothing and gained nothing; that 
his gains were all to be made during the 
future. Whereas the fact is distinctly 
the reverse, as Thucydides hiunRf had 
told us in the line preceding; Brasidas 
had already made immense acquisitions 
— so great and serious, that the princi¬ 
pal anxiety of the Lacedaemonians was 
to make use of what he had already 
gained as a moans of gettiiig back their 
prisoners, before the tide of fortune 
could turn against him. 

Again, the last part of the sentence is 
considered by Dr. Arnold and other 
commentators as corrupt. It is not 
agreed to what previous subject rolls Si 
is intended to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judgement, 
is the meaning assigned by the com¬ 
mentators to the general passage, that 
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the past year might indeed serve as a warning to deter the Spartans 
from playing; an adventurous game. 


if no other meaning could be found in 
the words, I should regard the whole 
sentence as corrupt in some way or 
other. But I think another meaning 
may bo found. 

I admit that the words M g€7(ov 
Xcvprpravrus ctvrov might signify “if he 
should arrive at greater success ”—upon 
the analogy of i. 17 and i. 118 —inl 
7 rKiicrov ix^pycrav b wage us—ini giya 
ix&pyvcii' Svvageecs. But they do not 
necessarily, nor oven naturally, bear 
this signification. Xupe7v ini (with 
accus. case) means to march upon, to 
aim at, to <}<> at , or go for (adopting an 
English colloquial equivalent)— ix&pow 
ini r^v uvriKpvs , iAevOeplav (Thucyd. 
viii. 04). The phrase might be used, 
whether the person, of whom it was 
affirmed, succeeded iu his object or 
not. I conceive that in this place the 
words moan—“if Brasidas should go at 
something greater”—if he should aim 
at, “or march upon, greater objects;” 
without affirming the point, one way or 
the other, whether lie would attain or 
miss what ho aimed at. 

Next, the words avrinaAa tcarao-rri- 
rravros do not refer, in my judgement, 
to the future gains of Brasidas, or to 
their magnitude and comparative avail 
in negotiation. The grords rather mean 
—“if he should stake in open contest 
and hostility that which he hail already 
acquired”—(thus exposing it to the 
chance of being lost)—“if he should 
put himself and his already acquired 
gains in battle-front against the enemy.” 
The meaning would be then substan¬ 
tially the same as Karaarf\cravros eavrbv 
avrinaKov. The two words here dis- 
cussmA are essentially obscure and ellip- 
ticai^tnd every interpretation must pro¬ 
ceed by bringing into light those ideas 
which they imperfectly indicate. Now 
the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closely to the meaning of the 
two words as that of Haack and Gdller; 
while it brings out a general sense, 
making the whdip sentence (of which 
these two words form a part) distinct 
and instructive. The substantive, which 
would be understood along with htnrl- 
naAa, would be rei np ay gar a —or per¬ 
haps ra evrvxypaTa, borrowed from the 
verb evr^x e< > which immediately pre¬ 
cedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, I 
think that ro7s 5e refers to the same 


subject as bvrlna Aa: in fact, curb toO 
ttrov agvvSgevoi is only a fuller expres¬ 
sion of the same general idea as avri¬ 
naAa. 

The whole sentence would then be 
construed thus:—“For they were most 
anxious to recover their captives, be¬ 
cause Brasidas was still in good for¬ 
tune; while they were likely, if he 
should go at more and put himself as 
he now stood into hostile contention, 
to remain deprived of their captives; 
and oven in regard to their successes, 
to take the chance of danger or victory 
in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is distinct 
and rational; and I think it lies fairly 
in the words. Thucydides does not 
intend to represent the Lacedaunonians 
as feeling, that if Brasidas should really 
gain more than he had gained already, 
such further acquisition would lie a 
disadvantage to them and prevent them 
from recovering their captives. lie re¬ 
presents them as preferring the certainty 
of those acquisitions which Brasidas had 
already made, to the chance and hazard 
of his aiming at greater; which could 
not be done without endangering that 
which was now secure - and not only 
secure, but sufficient, if properly man¬ 
aged, to procure the restoration of the 
captives. 

Poppo refers rots- to the Athenians; 
Gdller refers it to the remaining Spar¬ 
tan military force, apart from the cap¬ 
tives who were detained at Athens. 
The latter reference seems to me im¬ 
proper, for rois <5e must signify some 
persons or things which have been be¬ 
fore specified or indicated; and that 
which Gdller supposes it to mean has 
not been before indicated. To refer it 
to the Athenians, with Poppo and Haack 
in his second edition, we should have to 
look, a great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty in 
construing agvvbgeviu with the dative 
case. Otherwise this reference would 
be admissible: though I think it better 
to refer ro7s 5e to the same subject as 
avrinaAa . lu the phrase mvhvveveiv (or 
KivSweiareiv, for there seems no suffi¬ 
cient reason why this old reading should 
be altered) Kal Kparj)<juv, the particle 
nal has a disjunctive sense, of which 
there are analogous examples—see Kuh- 
ner, Griechische Grammatik, sect. 7116, 
signifying substantially the same as fj : 

2 h 2 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedemonians had 
King riei- been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for 
sparta— at peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their pacific 
ptS —Ms dispositions were especially instigated by King Pleisto- 
BonSS a anax, whose peculiar circumstances gave him a strong 
m”nt b “ i8h ’ motive to bring the war to a close, lie had been 
lnilmted'by banished from Sparta, fourteen years before the com- 
reaiu. menccment of the war, and a little before the Thirty 
years’ trace, under the charge of having taken bribes from the 
Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more than eighteen 
years, he lived in banishment close to the temple of Zeus Lykseus 
in Arcadia; in such constant fear of the Lacedaemonians, that his 
dwelling-house was half within the consecrated ground. 1 But he 
never lost the hope of procuring restoration, through the medium 
of the Pythian priestess at Delphi, whom he and his brother 
Aristokles kept in their pay. To every sacred legation which 
went from Sparta to Delphi, she repeated the same imperative 
injunction—“ They must bring back the seed of (Ilerakles) the 
detni-god son of Zeus from foreign land to their own; if they 
did not, it would be their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.” 
The command of the god, thus incessantly repeated and backed by 
the influence of those friends who supported Pleistoanax at home, 
at length produced an entire change of sentiment at Sparta. In 
the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, the exile was 
recalled; and not merely recalled, hut welcomed with unbounded 
honours—received with the same sacrifices and choric shows as 


those which were said to have been offered to the primitive kings, 
on the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the ease of Kleomenes and Demaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be detected, or 
at least generally suspected and believed ; to the great discredkof 
Pleistoanax, though he could not he again banished. Lwry 
successive public calamity which befel the state—the miscarriages 
of Alkidas, the defeat of Euryloclms in Amphilochia, and above 


and examples even in Thucydides, in 
such phrases as roiaOra teal impairxi\aia 
(i. 22, 1411)— Toiavrj] teal bn 4yyvrara 
robrwv, v. 74-—see Toppo’s note on i. 
22. Also i. 118. wai iro.patcaOKovp.rvor Kal 
where *ai must be used dis¬ 
junctively, or equivalent, to 1); siuce the 
two epithets expressly exclude each 
other. 

1 Thucyd. v. 117. fi/ittrv rrjs obclas toS 


iepov tot, rov Aibs otKovvra 
AatceSatpctivlaiv. 

“The reason was, that he might be 
in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, and 
yet might be able to perform some of 
the common offices of life without pro¬ 
fanation, which could not have been the 
c;ise had the whole dwelling been within 
the sacred precinct.” (Dr. Arnold's 
noto.) 
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all, the unprecedented humiliation in Sphakteria—were imputed to 
fhe displeasure of the gods in consequence of the impious treachery 
of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an imputation, this king was 
most eager to exchange the hazards of war for the secure march of 
peace, so that he was thus personally interested in opening every 
door for negotiation with Athens, and in restoring himself to credit 
by regaining the prisoners.' 

After the battle of Dclium, 2 the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find NopitntimiH 

. . „ 1 r ^ 7 ° tiunnp tlitj 

increasing favour at Athens; 3 while the unforeseen winter or 

. . 4 . . , 424-4211 15 , 0 * 

Josses m I brace, coming thick upon each other—each for peace, 
successive triumph of Brasidas apparently increasing his means of 
achieving more—tended to convert the discouragement of the 
Athenians into positive alarm. Negotiations appear to have been 
in progress throughout great part of the winter. The continual 
hope that these might be brqpght to a close, combined with the 
impolitic aversion of Nikias and his friends to energetic military 
action, help to explain the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the 
pressure of such disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, 
towards the close of the winter, that she came to look upon a truce 
as her only means 4 of preservation against the victorious progress 
of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we are not 
directly informed, lie would probably still continue opposed 
to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by insisting on 
terms more favourable than could be obtained. On this point, his 
political counsels would be wrong; but on another point, they 
would be much sounder and more judicious than those of his rival 
Nikias: for he would recommend a strenuous prosecution of 
hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in.'Thrace. At the 
present moment this was the most urgent political necessity of 
Attains, whether she entertained or rejected the views of peace. 
And the policy of Nikias, who cradled up the existing depression 
of the citizens by encouraging them to rely on the pacific in¬ 
clinations of Sparta, was ill-judged and disastrous in its results, 
as the future will hereafter show. 

Attempts whre made by the peace-party both at Athens and 
Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But the condi- 

1 Thucyd. v. 17, 18. 3 Thucyd. iv. 118; v., 4,'S. 

5 Thucyd. V, 15. atyaXivTwv 5’ avruv 4 Thucyd. iv. 117. voftlffayrts ’A6y- 
fvl ref A7)A4> ’ropoxp’lf 111 oi AaKeSai- vuioi piv ovk tu* tri rtiy Bpatr'tBav fftpuv 
pAvioi, yvAvrcs vvv paAXov hv vpocravotrrTiaai ovStv irp)v trapourKtvti- 

yov s, iroiovvrai r)]v eviavaiov ytiptcu', ortuvro Kad’ rprvx'tav, See. 
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tions of such a peace were not easy to determine, so as to satisfy 
both parties—and became more and more difficult, with evel*y 
success of Brasidas, At length the Athenians, eager above all 
things to arrest his progress, sent to Sparta to propose a truce for 
one year—desiring the Spartans to send to Athens envoys with 
full powers to settle the terms: the truce would allow time and 
tranquillity for settling the conditions of a definitive treaty. The 
proposition of the truce for one year, 1 together with the first two 
articles ready prepared, came from Athens, as indeed we might 
have presumed even without proof; since the interest of Sparta 
was rather against it, as alflSwing to the Athenians the fullest 
leisure for making preparations against farther losses in Thrace, 
■mice for But her main desire was, not so much to put herself .in 
condu.icd, condition to make the best ppsihlc peace, as to ensure 
423 B.O. some peace which would liberate her captives. She 

calculated that when once the Atl^nians had tasted the sweets of 
peace for one year, they would not again voluntarily impose upon 
^themselves the rigorous obligations of war. 2 

In the month of March 423 n.c., on the fourteenth day of the 
month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other. 3 The Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens as the 
Athenians had desired, wont a step farther. In concurrence with 
the Athenian envoys, they drew' up a form of truce, approved 
by themselves and their allies, in such maimer that it only required 
to 1# adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The general prin¬ 
ciple of the truce w r as uti possidetis, and the conditions were in 
substance as follows 


1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall happ the 
conditions right to make use of it honestly and without fear, 
of the true*. p ursaar ,t to the customs of his particular city.—The main 


1 This appears from the form of the 
truce in Thucyd. iv. 118; it is prepared 
at Sparta, in consequence of a previous 
proposition from Athens; in sect. 6. 
oi 54 I6yres, reXos %x ol,rfS tdvrwv, fiirep 
Kal {/fxels Ti/j-as KeXevere. 

a Thucyd. iv. 117. Kal ytvonevris 
auaKd>xV s KaKwy Kal raXatiruplas /xSAAoj/ 
imdvfx^crtiv (rows 'A$7}vatovs) avrobs irti- 
pa<rap,*vov$ ^vvaXXayrjuat, &c. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 119. The fourteenth 
of Elaphebolion, and the twelfth of Ge¬ 
rastius, designate the same day. The 


truce went ready-prepared from Sparta 
to Athens, together with envoys Spar¬ 
tan, Corinthian, Megarian, Sikyonian, 
and Epidauriau. The truce was ac¬ 
cepted by the Athenian assembly, and 
sworn to at once by all the envoys as 
well as by three Athenian Stratcgi 
((TTelcaa-Qai tie air is a a tols 

irpeirgei'as iv r$ olnu,- rdv irapotiras, iv. 
13S, 119); that day being fixed on as 
the commencement. 

The lunar months in different cities 
were never in precise agreement. 
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purpose of this stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from 
Athens, was to allow Athenian visitors to go thither, which had 
been impossible during the war, in consequence of the hostility 
of the Boeotians 1 and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also 
were in the interest of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeotians 
and Phokians were no parties to the truce: accordingly the Lace¬ 
daemonians, while accepting the article and proclaiming the general 
liberty in principle, do not pledge themselves to enforce it by arms 
as far as the Boeotians and Phokians are concerned, hut only 
to try and persuade them by amicable representations. The 
liberty of sacrificing at Delphi was at this moment the more 
welcome to the Athenians,as they seem to have fancied themselves 
under the displeasure of Jpbllo.' 2 

2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, each 
according to its own laws, such,.persons as may violate the property 
of the Delphian god.-—This article also is prepared at Athens, for 
the purpose seemingly of conciliating the favour of Apollo an(j| 
the Delphians. The Lacedemonians accept the article literally, 
of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythcra, Nisa>a and 
Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Troczen, are to 
remain as at present. No communication to take place between 
Kythera and any portion of the mainland belonging to the Lace¬ 
daemonian alliance. The soldiers occupying Pylus shall confine 
themselves within the space between Buphras and Tomans; those 
in Nisma and Minoa, within the road which leads from the chapel 
of the hero Nisus to the temple of Poseidon—-without any^om- 
munieation with the population beyond that limit. In like manner 
the Athenians in the peninsula of Methana near Troczen, and the 
inhabitants of the latter city, shall observe the special convention 
concluded between them respecting boundaries. 3 

4. The Lacedaunonians and their allies shall make use of the 
sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not have 
liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any rowed merchant- 
vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All war-ships were 
generally impelled by oar: they sometimes used sails, hut never 
when wanted for lighting. Merchant-vessels seem generally' to 
have sailed, but were sometimes rowed: tbs limitation of size is 

1 See Aristophan. Aves, 188. linm had given offence to Apollo. 

5 Thuoyd. v. They might per- " Thucyd. iv. 118: see Poppo's note, 

haps believe that the occupation of I)e- 
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added, to ensure that the Lacedaemonians shall not, under colour 
of merchantmen, get up a warlike navy.] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as by land, 
between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or embassy, with 
suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for the 
adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, whether 
free or slave. [This article was alike important to both parties. 
Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies—S}>arta the 
desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, according 
to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta— 
seemingly in concert with Athenianf^ivoys—and sent by the 
Spartans to Athens for approval, with the following addition—If 
there be any provision which occurs to you, more honourable 
or just than these, come to Lacedaemon and tell us: for neither the 
Spartans nor their allies will resist any just suggestions. But let 
those who come, bring with them full powers to conclude—in 
the same manner as you desire of us. The truce shall be for 
one year.” ^ 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athenian public 
Resolution to assembly, ratifying the truce, the people farther decreed 

open liego- J , tii i /* i n • • 

tintions for that negotiations should be opened tor a definitive treaty, 
treaty! and directed the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing 
assembly, a scheme and principles for conducting the negotiations. 
But at the very moment when the envoys between Sparta and 
Ath#s were bringing the truce to final adoption, events happened 
in Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. Two days 1 
after the important fourteenth of Elaphebolion, hut before the 
truce could be made known in Thrace, Skibne revolted from 
Athens to Brasidas. 

Skione was a town calling itself Achaean, one of the numerous 
New events colonies which, in the want of an acknowledged" mother- 
revou of° city, traced its origin to warriors returning from Troy. 
Atiwns to* 1 ^ was situated in the peninsula of Pallene (the western- 
days*after* 0 most °f those three narrow tongues of land into which 
tiw truce was (Jhalkidike branches out); conterminous with the Eretrian 
v colony Monde. The Skioriseans, not without considerable 

March 421 ^ 

i'.c. dissent ajnong themselves, proclaimed their revolt from 

Athens, under concert with Brasidas. He immediately crossed 

1 Thucyd. iv. 122. 
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the Gulf into Pallene, himself in a little boat, but with a trireme 
close at his side; calculating that she would protect him against 
any small Athenian vessel—while any Athenian trireme which 
he might encounter, would attack bis trireme, paying no attention 
to the little boat in which he himself was. The revolt of Skione 
was, from the position of the town, a more striking defiance 
of Athens than any of the preceding events. For the isthmus 
connecting Pallene with the mainland was occupied by the town of 
Potidsea—a town assigned at the period of its capture, seven years 
before, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing some 
other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so narrow, that 
the wall of Potidaea barred it across completely from sea to sea. 
Pallene was therefore a quasi-island, not open to the aid of land- 
force from the continen1S|§ like the towns previously acquired by 
Brasidas. The Skion.eans thus put themselves, without any 
foreign aid, into conflict against the whole force of Athens, bringing 
into question her empire not merely over continental towns, hut 
over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step of 
astonishing boldness. On being received into the city, itranMa* 
he convened a public assembly, and addressed to them 
the same language which he bad employed at Akauthus I-V.nOnot-'oli 5 - 
and Torone ; disavowing all party preferences as well as J^Xnfur’ 
all interference with the internal politics of the town, h,m u,ere - 
and exhorting them only to unanimous efforts against the common 
enemy. He bestowed upon them at the same time the wannest 
praise for their courage. “They, though exposed to all the 
hazards of islanders, had stood forward of their own dtecord 
to procure freedom, 1 ll without waiting like cowards to be driven 
on by a foreign force towards what was clearly their own good, 
lie considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, 
if the danger now impending from Athens should he averted—and 
he should assign to them the very first post of honour among the 
faithful Allies of Lacedaemon.” 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of- exhorta¬ 
tion—appealing to the strongest political instinct of the Greek 
mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, and coming from the 
lips of one whose whole conduct had hitherto been conformable to 
it—had proved highly efficacious in all the previous towns. But in 
Skione it roused the population to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 2 

1 Thucyd. iv. 120. lyres ovS'ey I ! Thucyd. iv. 121. Kal ol n'ev Sma¬ 

ll rtiaiinai. See. | vaun imgpUiiaav re rots \6yois, (cal flap- 
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It worked even upon the feelings of the dissentient minority, 
bringing them round to partake heartily in the movement. It 
produced a unanimous and exalted confidence which made 
them look forward cheerfully to all the desperate chances in 
which they had engaged themselves ; and it produced at the same 
time, in still more unbounded manifestation, the same personal 
attachment and admiration as Brasidas inspired elsewhere. The 
Skionmans not only voted to him publicly a golden crown, as the 
liberator of Greece, but when it was placed on his head, the burst 
of individual sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which 
the Grecian bosom was capable. “They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a victorious 
athlete,” 1 says the historian. This remarkable incident illustrates 
what I observed before—that the achievements, the self-relying 
march, the straightforward politics, and probity of this illustrious 
man—who in character was more Athenian than Spartan, yet with 
the good qualities of Athens predominant—inspired a personal 
emotion towards him such as rarely found its way into Grecian 
political life. The sympathy and admiration felt in Greece 
towards a victorious athlete was not merely an intense sentiment in 
the Grecian mind, but wqatperhaps, of all others, the most wide¬ 
spread and Pan-hellcnic. It was connected with the religion, the 
taste, and the love of recreation, common to the whole nation—• 
while politics tended rather to disunite the separate cities: it 
was farther a sentiment, at once familiar and exclusively personal. 
Of its exaggerated intensity throughout Greece the philosophers 
often complained, not without good reason. But Thucydides 
cannot convey a more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which Brasidas was welcomed at Skibne, just after the 
desperate resolution taken by the citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much the 


Brasidas 
brings across 
reinforce¬ 
ments to 
Skifine—he 
conveys 
away the « 
women and 
children into 
a place of 
safety. 


utmost resolution of the Skionaeans was needed, and how 
speedily their insular position would draw upon them the 
vigorous invasion of Athens. He according]y^brought 
across to Pallene a considerable portion of his army, not 
merely with a view to the defence of Skibne, but also 
with the intention of surprising both Mende and Potidsea, 


o"f}<ravrts -redvrts Spoiurs, ical oTs irpdrepov 
pil fjpeaKf ra irpcurcropeva, &c. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 121. Kal 8i)pocrlcf, pev 
Xpv&V (rretyavcp avefiycrai' ojs e’A evQepovvra 
r))v 'EAA<£5a, ttila re ircuvlovv re /cal irpoa- 
-h.pXovrQ &trirep a8\yryj. 


Compare Plutarch, Perikl6s, c. 28: 
compare also Krause (Olympia), sect. 
17, p. 102 (Wien, 1888). It Was cus¬ 
tomary to place a fillet of cloth or linen 
on the head of the victors at Olympia, 
before putting on the olive wreath. 
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in both which places there were small parties of conspirators pre¬ 
pared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the commissioners 
who came to announce formally the conclusion of the ommwon. 
truce for one year, and to enforce its provisions: A the- sparta'and 
mens from Sparta—one of the three Spartans who had iu'.’.'i'iT “ r " 
sworn to the treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The 
face of affairs was materially altered by this communica- 
tion; much to the satisfaction of the newly-acquired 
allies of Sparta in Tlirace, who accepted the truce forthwith—hut 
to the great chagrin of Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly 
arrested. Yet he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army 
was accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Pallene to 
Torone. 

The case'of Skione however immediately raised an obstruction, 
doubtless very agreeable to him. The commissioners, 
who had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard SE"* 
nothing of the revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was c'ntiZw S 


astonished to find the enemy in Pallene. But on in- {1!,™"“: 
quiring into the case, he discovered that the Skibnmans 
had not revolted until two days afteii(J^e day fixed for clse - 
the commencement of the truce. Accordingly, while sanctioning 
the truce for all the other cities in Thrace, he refused to com¬ 


prehend Skione in it, sending immediate news home to Athens. 
Brasidas, protesting loudly against this proceeding, refused on his 
part to abandon Skione, which was peculiarly endeared to him by 
the recent scenes; and even obtained the countenance of the 


Lacedaemonian commissioners, by falsely asseverating that the city 
had revolted before the day named in the truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news sent home 
by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise softened, when 
the Lacedaemonians, -acting upon the version of the case sent 
to them by Brasidas and Athenaous, despatched an embassy thither 
to claim protection for Skione—or at any rate to procure the 
adjustment of the dispute by arbitration or pacific decision. Having 
the terms of the treaty on their side, the Athenians were least 
of all disposed to relax from their rights in favour of the first 
revolting islanders. They resolved at once to undertake an 
expedition for the reconquest of Skione ; and farther, on the 
proposition of Kleon, to put to death all the adult male inha- 
habitants of that place as soon as it should have been reconquered. 
At the same time, they showed no disposition to throw up the 
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truce generally. The state of feeling on both sides tended to this 
result—that while the war continued in Thrace, it was suspended 
everywhere else. 1 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived — carrying exasperation at 
Revolt .>f Athens yet farther—of the revolt of Monde, the adjoin- 
Men.16 from j n <r town to Skione. Those Mendseans, who had laid 
Sives^r ^ ,e ' r raeasures f° r secretly introducing Brasidas, were at 
jfen.hMns- baffled by the arrival of the truce-commissioners, 

engages to But they saw that he retained his hold on Skione, in 
and semis to spite of the provisions of the truce ; and they ascertained 
riHon against that he was willing still to protect them if they revolted, 
departs upon though he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
against a r-° n projected, in the surprise of the town. Being moreover 
timtoterlor only a small party, with the sentiment of the population 
«i Macedonia. a g a ; ns t; them—they were afraid, if they now'relinquished 
their scheme, of being detected and punished for the partial steps 
already taken, when the Athenians should come against Skione. 
They therefore thought it on the whole the least dangerous course 
to persevere. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, con¬ 
straining the reluctant citizens to obey them. 2 The government 
seems before to have dernocratical, but they now found 

means to bring about an oligarchical revolution along with the 
revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their adhesion, and 
willingly undertook to protect them; professing to think that 
he had a right to do so, because they had revolted openly after 
the truce had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this point was 
clear—which he himself virtually admitted, by setting up as 
justification certain sjjleged matters in which the Athenians had 
themselves violated it lie immediately made preparation for the 
defence both of Mende and Skione against the attack which was 
now rendered more certain than before; conveying the Women 
and children of those two towns across to the Chalkidic, Olynthus, 
and sending thither as garrison 500 Peloponnesian hoplites 
with 300 Chalkidic peltasts; the commander of which force, 


1 Thucyd, iv. 122, 123. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 123. Aib Kal oi Mer- 

bcuoi ptaWov ir6\firj(rav y ri\v re rov Bpa- 
ffitiov yvtifxnjv dp&vres trolfxrjVy Kal afxa 
tu>v nr p acr a 6 v r u v tr (p( cr iv oX'iy cov 
re 6 i ' r w v t Kal ebs r 6re ifieXXTjrrav ov- 
Keri h.vevTU>v f aXXa Karafiiaaapie- 
vwp nr apa yptbfiTju rovs nr o Wo 6 s 
—iv. 130. 6 &7?/uoy €i >6vs avaXafiwi/ ra 

oir\a jrfpiopy^s ^ T€ TleXonrovyr}- 


ertovs Kal to vs r<k iyayrla o , <f)l<ri 
fier' avrwv nr p a£ avr a s, &c. 

The Athenians, after the conquest of 
the place, desire the Mendaeans nroXi- 
re-ueiv ebamrep elwOerrav. 

Mend6 is another case in which the 
bulk pf the citizens were avorse to re¬ 
volt from Athens, in spite of neighbour¬ 
ing example. 
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Polydamidas, took possession of the acropolis with his own troops 
separately. 1 

Brasidas then witiidrew himself with the greater ]«irt of his 
army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into the interior 
against Arrhibaeus and the Lynkestaj. On what ground, after 
having before entered into terms with Arrhibaeus, he now became 
his active enemy, we are left to conjecture. Probably his relations 
with Perdikkas, whose alliance was of essential importance, were 
such that this step \vas forced upon him against his will; or he 
may really have thought that the force under Polydamidas was 
adequate %the defence of Monde and Skidne—an idea which the 
unaccountable backwardness of Athens for the last six or eight 
months might well foster. Had he even remained, indeed, he 
could hardly have saved them, considering the situation of Pallene 
and the superiority of Athens at sea : but his absence made their 
ruin certain. 2 

While Brasidas was thus onmiyed far in the interior, the 
Athenian armament under Nikias and Nikostratus Nik™ ami 
reached Potida;#: fifty triremes, ten of them Chian—1000 
hoplites and (500 bowmen from Athens—1000 mercenary 
Thracians—with some peltasts from Mt^hone and other Yii!y attack 
towns in the neighbourhood. Froui Potidma they “ a ™' 1 ,!j; roo n "' 
proceeded by sea to Cape Poseidonium, near which they 
landed for the purpose of attacking Monde. Polydamidas, 
the Peloponnesian commander in the town, took post 
with his force of 700 hoplites, including 500 Skidnmans, upon 
an eminence near the city, strong and difficult of approach: upon 
which the Athenian generals divided their forces; Nikias, with 
sixty Athenian chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean peltasts, and 
all the bowmen, tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus 
turn Opposition—while Nikostratus with the main army attacked 
it in fnmt. But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground 
that both were repulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the 
division of Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendmans however evacuated 
the position in 4he night and retired into the city; while the 
Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb on the 
side of Skidne, ravaged the neighbouring lands; and Nikias 
on the ensuing day carried his devastations still farther, even 
to the border of the Skionsean territory. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 130. 


* Thucyd. iv. 123, 124. 
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But dissensions so serious had already commenced within the 
Dissensions walls, that the Skiontean auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful 
dKL U <!f of their situation, took advantage of the night to return 
muttayof Tmme. The revolt of Mende had been brought about 
agtilSlv against the will of the citizens, by the intrigues and for 
iydamkhw— the benefit of an oligarchical faction. Moreover, it does 
mutiid into 1 ' I10,; a PP ear that Brasidas personally visited the town, as 
the town. b e had visited Skioue and the other revolted towns. 
Had he come, his personal influence might have done much to 
soothe the offended citizens, and create some disposition to adopt 
the revolt as a fact accomplished, after they had ♦nee been 
compromised with Athens. But his animating words had not been 
heard, and the Peloponnesian troops, whom he had sent to Mende, 
were mere instruments to sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and 
keep out the Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally 
towards them were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus 
with half of the Athenian force was planted before the gate of 
Mende which .opened towards Potidaia. In the neighbourhood of 
that gate, within the city,, was the place of arms and the chief 
station both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. Poly- 
damidas, intending to m^ke a sally forth, was marshalling both 
of them in battle order, when one of the Mendaean Demos, mani¬ 
festing. with angry vehemence a sentiment common to most of 
them, told him “ that he would not sally forth, and did not choose 
to take part in the contest” Polydamidas seized hold of the man 
to punish him, when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part 
with their comrade, made a sudden rush upon the Peloponnesians. 
The latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained at first some 
loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the acropolis—the rather 
as they saw some of the Meiukeans open the gates to the besiegers 
without, which induced them to suspect a preconcerted Hfrayal. 
No such concert however existed; though the besieging generals, 
when they saw the gates thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended 
the real position of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain 
their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the town : 
and th'ey had even, some difficulty in saving the lives of the 
citizens. 1 

Mende being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving it 
to them to single out and punish the authors of the late revolt. 


Tliucyd. iv. 130; Diodor. xii. 72. 
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What use was made of this permission, we are not told : but pro¬ 
bably most of the authors bad already escaped into TiieAUw- 
the acropolis along with Polydamidas. Having erected “™bi!X se 
a wall of circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining tffe ^ k * i0uc - 
sea at both ends—and left a force to guard it—the blocking 
Athenians moved away to begin the siege at Skione, J”*™ 
where they found both the citizens and the Pelopou- toAtilc,Ui - 
nesijjji garrison posted on a strong hill, not far from the walls. 
As it was impossible to surround the town without being masters of 
this hill, the Athenians attacked it at once aud were more fortunate 
than they had been before Monde ; for they carried it by assault, 
compelling the defenders to take refuge in the town. Alter 
erecting their trophy, they commenced the wall of circumvallation. 
Before it was finished, the garrison who had been shut up in the 
acropolis of Monde got into Skione at night, having broken out by 
a sudden sally where the blockading wall around them joined the 
sea. But this did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his opera¬ 
tions, so that Skione was in no long time completely enclosed, and 
a division plaljd to guard the wall of circumvallation. 1 

Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on returning 
from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover Mende or 
to relieve Skione, he was forced to confine himself to the protection 
of Torone. Nikias, however, without attacking Torone, returned 
soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, leaving Skione 
under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way. Nothing but his extraordinary gallantry Fxpe4lltlou 
rescued him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself "| 0 ^™ 3 “, u h 3 
and Perdikkas consisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites,— 
Peloponnesian, Akauthian, and Cbalkidian—with 1000 du T. 
Macedonian and Cbalkidian horse—and a considerable 
number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As soon as they had got 
beyond the mountain-pass into the territory of the Lynkest®, they 
were met by Arrliibams, and a battle ensued, in which that 
prince was completely worsted. They halted here for a few days, 
awaiting—before they pushed forward to attack the villages in the 
territory of Arrhibieus—the arrival of a body of Illyrian mer¬ 
cenaries, with whom Perdikkas had concluded a bargain. 8 At 
length Perdikkas became impatient to advance without them, vyhile 
Brasidas, on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende 


Tliueyd. iv. 131. 


3 Thucytl. iv. 124. 
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during his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension 
between them becoming aggravated, they parted company and 
occupied separate encampments at some distance from eacli other 
—when both received unexpected intelligence which made Per- 
dikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. The Illyrians, having 
broken their compact, had joined Arrhibmus, and were now in full 
march to attack the invaders. The untold number of these bar¬ 
barians was reported as overwhelming, while such was their impu¬ 
tation for ferocity as well as for valour, that the Macedonian army 
of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden panic, broke up in the night 
and fled without orders; hurrying Perdikkas himself along with 
them, and not even sending notice to Brasidas, with whom nothing 
had been concerted about the retreat. In the morning, the latter 
found Arrhibaeus and the Illyrians close upon him ; thd Mace¬ 
donians being already far advanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the man of Hellas and of Macedonia— 
Retreat of general as well as soldiers — was never more strikingly 
nmi’j'vr- exhibited than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of 
foretueuiy- Brasidas, though surprised as well as (Asserted, lost 
ri.ma. neither their courage nor their discipline: the com¬ 
mander preserved not only his presence of mind, hut his full 
authority. His hoplites were directed to form in a hollow square 
or oblong, with the light-armed and attendants in the centre, for 
the retreating inarch. Youthful soldiers were posted either in the 
outer ranks, or in convenient stations, to run out swiftly and repel 
the assailing enemy ; while Brasidas himself, with 5300 chosen 
men, formed the rear-guard. 1 

The short harangue which (according to a custom> universal 
Address of with Grecian generals') he addressed to his troops imme- 

Brasidas to ° . J 

ws wuhm* dvately before the enemy approached, is m many respects 
retreat. ‘ remarkable. Though some were Akauthians, some 
Chalkidians, some Helots, he designates all by the honourable 
title of “ Peloponnesians.” Reassuring them against the desertion 
of their allies, as well as against the superior numbers of the 
advancing enemy—he invokes their native, homebred, courage. 2 
“ Ye do not require the presence of allies to inspire you with 
bravery,—nor do ye fear superior numbers of an enemy; for ye 

1 Tkttcyd. iv. 125. tw ^/cere, iv aTs oil iroAKol oAlycov &p- 

* * Thucyd. iv. 120. ’AyaQoTs yap elvat x ov(riJ/ y “AA& 7rAf t6vwv /xaAAov i\d<r<rovs* 
vfuv 'trpocT'fjKfi rd iroKe/ua, ov 5 ta £v/x/id- oUk &A\tp rivl Krrjad/jievoi r v 
X*ov TrapQVfrlav efcda-Tore, aAAd Si* oiKelav SvvdMk* i(lv ^ rt$ /xa x&fxevoi 
apertyv, tea). pirjSev irAydos Trstpoflycrdai ! k p ar e? v. 
krtpwv, ol y€ (jiifSk) anb ttoAitsi&v roiov- 
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belong not to those political communities in which the larger 
number governs the smaller, but to those in which a few men rule 
subjects more numerous than themselves—having acquired their 
power by no other means than by superiority in battle.” Next, 
Brasidas tried to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. IIis 
army had already vanquished the Lynkcstae, and these other 
barbarians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance would 
soon show that they were only formidable from the noise, the 
gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompaniments of their 
onset; and that they were incapable of sustaining the reality of 
close combat, hand to hand. “ They have no regular order (said 
he) such as to impress them with shame for deserting their post. 
Flight and attack arc with them in equally honourable esteem, 
so that there is nothing to test the really courageous man : their 
battle, wherein every man fights as he chooses, is just the thing 
to furnish each with a decent pretence for running away.”— 
“ Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, and so soon as op¬ 
portunity offers, resume your retreat in rank and order. Ye will 
soon arrive iir'a place of safety: and ye will he convinced that 
such crowds, when their enemy has ftood to defy the first onset, 
keep aloof with empty menace and a parade of courage which 
never strikes—while if their enemy gives way, they show them¬ 
selves smart and hold in running after him where there is no 
danger.” 1 

The superiority of disciplined and regimented force over dis¬ 
orderly numbers, even with equal individual courage, is 0 „ nlrasl 
now a truth so familiar, that we require an effort, of 
imagination to put ourselves hack into the fifth century 
before the Christian asra, when this truth was recognised 1, ' uliUK - 

1 Thuc^d. iv. 126. Ot>re ybtp rd£iv dcrtpaXel ofceis embelKVwrai. 

al&xwOelev XnreTv nva x&pav The word peXXrinns, which occurs 
ftLa(6flavor H\ re <pvyi} avrwv Kal r/ Z<po8os twice in this chapter in regard to the 
%(n)v %x 0V(T( ^ 9d(au rov KaXov dve&XeyK- Illyrians, is very expressive and at the 
rov Kal rb dvbpelov e%er avroKpdrwp be same time difficult to translate into 
p.ax'n pdXurr’ h.v Kal irp/xpaaiv rov <r<*>£e<r- any other language — “what they seem 
6al (se Sauver) Tiia -np^rcdvrws Trop'ureie. on the point of doing, but never real- 

2a(pas re. irav rb TrpoVirapxov Suvbv ise.” See also i. 69. 
av’ avrwv Spare, Tyryqj pev ftpaxv The speech of the Homan consul 

tiipet Se koI ukqt) Karourvepxov. ft O viro- Manlius, in doHcribing the Gauls, de- 
pelvavres SirKpepSpevov, Kal ‘6rav Kaipbs serves to bo compared — (t IVocera cor- 

KStrpcp Kal ra^ei avQis vvayaydvres, es pora, promise® et rulilatae comic, vasta 
re rb hcr(paXks Oacurov &<f>i(e<r0e, ical yvw- scuta, prcelongi gladii : ad hoc canfus 
cretrOe rb Xoiirbv Sri Oi roiovroi o%A.ot rots ineuutium praclium, et ululatus et tri- 
ph r^v TrpMTTjv 2<po8ov Sefapevois ro- pudia, et quatientium scuta in patrium 
dev aneiXais rb avSpetov^I.eX- quondam morem horreridus armorum 
X or e i i ir iko ptrov<T t v, of S’ hv e^£w- crepitus : omnia de indmtria composite ad 
(Tiv avrois , /caret irobas rb eifxf/uxov iv r<p terrorem** (Livy, xxxviii. 17). 

VOL. IV. 2 M 
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only among the Hellenic communities; when the practice of all 
their neighbours, Illyrians, Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even 
Macedonians—implied ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect 
to the Epirots, the difference between their military habits and 
those of the Greeks has been already noticed—having been 
pointedly manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akar- 
nanian town of Stratus, in the second year of the war. 1 * 3 * * * Both 
Epirots and Macedonians however are a step nearer to the Greeks 
than either Thracians, or these Illyrian barbarians against whom 
Brasidas was now about to contend, and in whose case the contrast 
comes out yet more forcibly. It is not merely the contrast between 
two modes of fighting which the Lacedaemonian commander im¬ 
presses upon his soldiers. He gives what may be called a moral 
theory of the principles on which that contrast is founded; a 
theory of large range, and going to the basis of Grecian social 
life, in peace as well as in war. The sentiment, in each indi¬ 
vidual man’s bosom, of a certain place which he has to fill and 
duties which he has to perform—-combined with fear of the 
displeasure of his neighbours as well as of his own self-reproach 
if lie shrinks back—but ft the same time essentially bound up 
with the feeling, that his neighbours are under corresponding 
obligations towards him—this sentiment, which Brasidas invokes 
as the settled military creed of his soldiers in their ranks, w'as 
not less the regulating principle of their intercourse in peace as 
citizens of the same community. Simple as the principle may 
seem, it would have found no response in the army of Xerxes, or 
of the Thracian Sitalkes, or of the Gaul Brennus. The Persian 
soldier rushes to death by order of the Great King, perhaps under 
terror of a whip which the Great King commands to be adminis¬ 
tered to him. The Illyrian or the Gaul scorns such a stimulus, 
and obeys only the instigation of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, 
or love of blood, or love of booty—but recedes as soon* as that 
individual sentiment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is 
the Greek soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades 
by ties reciprocal and indissoluble 8 —who obeys neither the will of 
a king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and im¬ 
perative sentiment of obligation—whose honour or shame is 

1 Thucyd. ii. 81. See above, chap. Hellens and non-Hellene (Hippokratfis, 

xlviii. of this History. I)e Acre, Locis, et Aquis, c. 24, ed. 

3 See the memorable remarks of Hip- Littrc, sect. 116 seq. ed. Petersen; Arie- 

' Aristotle on the difference tot»l. Politic, vii. 6, 1-5), and the con- 

in respect of courage betvvoen Euro- ! versation between Xerxes and Henia- 

peaus and Asiatics, as well as between ratus (Herodot. vii. 103, 104). 
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attached to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned nor 
overstepped. Such conceptions of military duty, established in the 
minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, will come to be 
farther illustrated when we describe the memorable Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. At present I merely indicate them as forming a 
part of that general scheme of morality, social and political as well 
as military, wherein the Greeks stood exalted above the nations 
who surrounded them. 

But there is another point, in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice: he tells his soldiers—“Courage is your Appeal »r 

, , . . , Bnibitlas to 

homebred property : lor ye belong to communities where- the right or 
in the small number governs the larger, simply by reason superior force, 
of superior prowess in themselves and conquest by their ancestors.” 
First, it is remarkable that a large proportion of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots—the 
conquered race, not the conquerors: yet so easily does the military 
or regimental pride supplant the sympathies of race, that these men 
would feel flattered by being addressed as if they were themselves 
sprung from the race which had enslaved their ancestors. Next, 
we here see the right of the strongest invoked as the legitimate 
source of power, and as an honourable and ennobling recollection, 
by an officer of Dorian race, oligarchical politics, unperverted 
intellect, and estimable character. We shall accordingly be pre¬ 
pared, when we find a similar principle hereafter laid down by the 
Athenian envoys at Melos, to disallow the explanation of those 
who treat, it merely as a theory invented by demagogues and 
sophists—upon one or other of whom it is common to throw 
the blame of all that is objectionable in Grecian politics or 
morality. 

Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders for retreat. 
As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed upon T j l( , jny _ 
him With all the confidence and shouts of pursuers 
against a flying enemy, believing that they should com- 
pletely destroy his army. But wherever they approached P nIs(ii - 
near, the young soldiers specially stationed for the purpose turned 
upon and beavthem back with severe loss; while Brasidas himself 
with his rear-guard of 300 was present everywhere rendering 
vigorous aid. When the Lynkestae and Illyrians attacked, the 
army halted and repelled them, after which it resumed its re¬ 
treating march. The barbarians found themselves so rudely 
handled, and with such unwonted vigour—for they probably had 
had no previous experience of Grecian troops—that after a few 

2 m 2 
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•trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its retreat 
along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly in order 1 - 
overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, who had fled before 
•—partly to occupy the narrow pass, with high hills on each side, 
which formed the entrance into Lynkestis, and which lay in the 
road of Brasidas. When the latter approached this narrow pass, 
he saw the barbarians masters of it. Several of them were already 
on the summits, and more were ascending to reinforce them ; while 
a portion of them were moving down upon his rear. Brasidas 
immediately gave orders to his chosen 300, to charge up the most 
assailable of the two hills, with their best speed, before it became 
more numerously occupied—not staying to preserve compact ranks. 
This unexpected and vigorous movement disconcerted the bar 
barians, who fled, abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and 
leaving their own men in the pass exposed on one of their flanks. 1 
The retreating army, thus master of one of the side hills, was 
enabled to force its way through the middle pass, and to drive 
away the Lynkcstian and Illyrian occupants. Having got through 
this narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the higher ground. 
His enemies did not dare to attack him farther: so that lie was 
enabled to reach, even in that day’s march, the first town or 
village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Arnissa. So incensed 
were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of Perdikkas, wiio 
had fled on the first news of danger without giving them any notice 
—that they seized and appropriated all the articles of baggage, 
not inconsiderable in number, which happened to hayc been 
dropped in the disorder of a nocturnal flight. They even unhar¬ 
nessed and slew the oxen out of the baggage carts. 2 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops of 
Broach he- Brasidas, following as it did immediately upon his own 
S«!Xr- quarrel with that general, and upon the mortification of 
Sr.-ja™ W 9 repulse from Lynkestis. From this moment broke 
°ff his alliance with the Peloponnesians, and opened 
a thouians, negotiations with Nikias, then engaged in constructing 


1 Thucyd. iv. 128. It is not possible 
clearly to understand this passage with¬ 
out some knowledge of the ground to 
which it refers. 1 presume that the 
regular road through the defile,, along 
■which the main army of Brasidas passed, 
was long and winding, making the as¬ 
cent to the top very gradual, but at the 
same time exposed on both sides from 
the heights above. The detachment of 
3m) scaled tho steep heights on one side 


and drove away the enemy, thus making 
it impossible for him to remain any 
longer even in the main road. But I 
do not suppose, with Br. Arnold, that 
the main army of Brasidas followed the 
300, and “ broke out of the valley by 
sealing one of its sidesthey pursued 
the main road, as soofl as it was cleared 
for them. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 
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the wall of blockade round Skione. Such was the general faith¬ 
lessness of this prince, however, that Nikias required as a condi¬ 
tion of the alliance, some manifest proof of the sincerity of his 
intentions; and Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of 
considerable importance. 1 

The relations between Athens and Peloponnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had Relations 
settled into a curious combination. In Thrace, war Athens and 
was prosecuted by mutual understanding, and with un- nrytanw—no 
abated vigour; but everywhere else the trace was m'S<«a,ds 
'<L rved. The main purpose of the truce, however, j!™'-" 1 !'’ 0 
(hat of giving time for discussions preliminary to a 
definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The decree 
of the Athenian people (which stands included in their 
vote sanctioning the truce), for sending and receiving 
envoys to negotiate s’’ch a peace, seems never to have Thl '* al y- 
been executed. 

Instead of this, the Lacedaemonians despatched a considerable 
reinforcement by land to join Brasidas; probably at his own 
request, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian armament 
now under Nikias in Pallene. But Ischagoras, the commander of 
t he reinforcement, on reaching the borders of Thessaly, found all 
farther progress impracticable, and was compelled to send back 
nis troops. For Perdikkas, by whose powerful influence alone 
Brasilia* had been enabled to pass through Thessaly, now directed 
hs» Thessalian guests to keep the new-comers off; which was far 
Here easily executed, and was gratifying to the feelings of 
Perdikkas himself, as well as an essential t rvieo to the Athe¬ 
nians. 2 

Ischagoras however—with a few companions but without his 
army—-made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly di¬ 
rected’^ the Lacedaimonians to iuspeet and report upon the state 
of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few select 
Spartaus of the military age, intended to be placed as harmosts 
or governors bj the cities reduced by Brasidas. This was among 
the first violations, apparently often repeated afterwards, of the 
ancient Spartan custom—that none except elderly men, above the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 128-132. Some lines is numbered '‘the itch from Kitalkes, 
of the comic poet ilermippua are pro- intended lor the Lacedemonians—and 
served (in tlio *apni^apoi, Meiueke, many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas.” 
Fragtn. p. 407) respecting Situ!kes and Kai 7rapa nepSbcKou if/eiSt) yavtrly irdyu 
Perdikkas. Among the presents brought j iroKKcus. 
home by Dionysius in his voyage, there j - Thucyd. iv. 132. 
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military age, should be named to such posts. Indeed Brasidas 
himself was an illustrious departure from the ancient rule. The 
mission of these officers was intended to guard against the 
appointment of any but Spartans to such posts—for there were 
no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. One of the new-comers, 
Klearidas, was made governor of Amphipolis—another, Pasitelidns, 
of Torone. 1 It is probable that these inspecting commissioners 
may have contributed to fetter the activity of Brasidas. Moreover 
the newly-declared hostility of Perdikkas, together with disap¬ 
pointment in the non-arrival of the fresh troops intended to join 
him, much abridged his means. We hear of only one exploit 
performed by him at this time—and that too, more than six 
months after the retreat from Macedonia—about January or 
February 422 n.c. Having established intelligence with some 
parties in the town of Potidaea, in the view of surprising it, he 
contrived to bring up his army in the night to the foot of the 
walls, and even to plant his scaling-ladders, without being dis¬ 
covered. The sentinel carrying and ringing the bell hail just, 
passed by on the wall, leaving for a short interval an unguarded 
space (the practice apparently being, to pass this bell round along 
the walls from one sentinel to another throughout the night)— 
when some of the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage of the 
moment to try and mount. But before they could reach the 
top of the wall, the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and 
the assailants were compelled to retreat. 8 


1 Thucyd. iv. 102. Kal t&v ii&tiv- \ 
t (a v avr & v Ttapa.v6p.toS &v Spas ilpyov \ 
6k SirapTTjy, a'< tt»■ rwv ir6Aewv &px°vrat 
KaBicrdvaL *<tl ft)) rots Ivr vxovtrtv 

t '/r iT ptTT f 11’. 

Most of the commentators translate 
ll&divTuv, “ ybung men," which is not the 
usual meaning of the word: it signifies 
“ men of military aye," which includes 
both young and middle-aged. If we 
compare iv. 132 with iii. 33, v. 32, and 
v. 110, we shall see that yfiwvTGs really 
has tills larger meaning: compare also 
ptXP 1 (ii. *10), which means “until 
the age of military service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to sup¬ 
pose that the men taken out by Ischa- 
goras were very young, for example 
that they were below the age. of thirty 
—os Manse, 0. Muller, and Goiler would 
have us believe. It is enough that they 
were within the limits of the military 
;ige, both ways. * 


Considering the extraordinary reve¬ 
rence paid to old age at Sparta, it is by 
no means wonderful that old men should 
have beon thought exclusively fitted for 
such commands, in the ancient customs 
and constitution. This seems to bo im¬ 
plied in Xenoph. Ropub. Laced.lv. 7. 

The extensive operations, hoWWver, in 
which Sparta became involved through 
the Peloponnesian war, would render it 
impossible to maintain such a maxim in 
practice: but at this moment, the step 
was still recognised as a departure from 
a received maxim, and is characterised 
as such by Thucydides under the term 
Ttapa.v6y.tos. 

1 explain rots ivrvxovtnv to refer to 
the case of men nut Spartans being named 
to these posts: see in reference to this 
point, the stress which Brasidas lays on 
the fact that Klearidas was a Spartan, 
Thucyd. v. 9. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 135. 
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In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers* 
in and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this incidents m 

mi V 1A , PolopoimoSUH 

summer, 1 hucydides mentions to us some incidents —tin; uaupie 
which perhaps he would have omitted had there been Argos acci- 
great warlike operations to describe. The great temple burnt. ^ 
of Here, between Mykense and Argos (nearer to the former, and 
in early times more intimately connected with it, but now an 
appendage of the latter; Mykcnne itself having been subjected 
and almost depopulated by the Argeians)—-enjoyed an ancient 
Pan-hellenic reputation. The catalogue of its priestesses, seem¬ 
ingly with a statue or bust of each, was preserved or imagined 
through centuries of past time, real and mythical, beginning with 
the goddess herself or her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old 
woman who had been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened 
to fall asleep in the temple with a burning lamp near to her 
head: the fillet encircling her head took fire, and though she 
herself escaped unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps 
built of wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of the 
Argeians, Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently thought it 
necessary to seek protection as a suppliant in the temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea : Phaeinis was appointed priestess in her place. 1 
The temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by Eupolomus of 
Argos, continuing as much as possible the antiquities and tra¬ 
ditions of the former, but with greater splendour and magnitude. 
Pausanias the traveller, who describes this second edifice as a 
visitor near (100 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant of the 
old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear farther of a war in Arcadia, between the -two im¬ 
portant cities of Mantineia and Tegea—each attended WariI , 
by its Arcadian allies, partly free, partly subject.. In 
a battle fought between them at Laodikion, the victory 
was disputed. Each party erected a trophy—each sent T< *“- 

Thucyd. ii 2; iv. 133; Pan nan. ii. i been forty-eight \ car. priestess at the 
17, 7; iii. 5, <3. Hellaniius (a contem- Hersemn. To employ the series of 
porary of Thucydides, but somewhat Olympic prize-runners and Olympiads 
older—coming in point of age between as a continuous distribution of time, 
him and Herodotus) had framed a cliro- was a practice which had not yet got 
nologieal series' of these priestesses of footing. 

Here, with a history of past events be- The catalogue of these priestesses of 
longing to the supposed times of each. Here, beginning with mythical and de- 
And such was the Pan-hellenic import- Bcending to historical names, is illus- 
anee of the temple at this time, that tinted by the inscription belonging to 
Thucydides, when he describes aeeu- the temple of Halikarnassus in Boeckli, 
rat.ely the beginning of the Poloponue- Corpus Juscr. No. ‘J6b5: see lloeekh’s 
sian war, tells us as one of his indion- j Commentary, and Preller, Hellanici 
tions of time, that Chrysis had then 1 Fragments, p. 134, 46. 
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spoils to the temple of Delphi. We shall have occasion soon to 
speak farther of these Arcadian dissensions. 

The Boeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn between 
Sparta an( l Athens in the preceding month of March. 
m^paJucstlo ^ >>ut they seem to have followed the example of Sparta 
Hardtreau * n Staining from hostilities de facto: and we may 
went, of the conclude that they acceded to the request of Sparta so 

IlKiSplUHH ,, n 1 . 1 . r 

by Thebes, iar as to allow the transit ot Athenian visitors and 
sacred envoys through Buiotia to the Delphian temple. The only 
actual incident which we hear of in Bceotia during this interval, 
is one which illustrates .forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascen¬ 
dency of the Thebans over some of the inferior Boiotian (tties. 1 
I he Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiai, and condemt^d the 
city to remain unfortified, on the charge of attaining tendencies, 
flow far this suspicion was well-founded, we have no means of 
judging. But the Thespians, far from being dangerous at this 
moment, were altogether helpless—having lost the flower of their 
military force at the battle of Deliura, where their station was on 
the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, brought upon 
them by their services to Thebes against Athens, which now both 
impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce the rigorous sentence 
above-mentioned. 2 


But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 422 b.c.— 
422Bfi the time prescribed for expiration of the One year’s truce 
—had now arrived. It has already been mentioned that 
this truce had never been more than partially observed. Brasidas 


Expiration 
of tbo tmee 
for one year. 
Disposition 
of both 
Sparta and 
Athens at 


in Thrace had disregarded it from the beginning. Both 
the contracting powers had tacitly acquiesced in the 
anomalous condition, of war in Thrace coupled with 
peace elsewhere. Either of them had thus an excellent 


fowlr pretext for breaking the truce altogether; and as neither 


pSW”’ a(, ted upon this pretext, we plainly see that the para- 
;;ST mount feeling and ascendent parties, among both, tended 
j^win t0 P eace of tlu;ir °"' n accord, at that time. There was 
Thm*. nothing except the interest of Brasidas, and of those re¬ 


volted subjects of Athens to whom he had bound himself, which kept 
alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state of feeling, the oath 
taken to maintain the truce still seemed imperative on both parties 
—always excepting Thracian affairs. Moreover the Athenians 


were to a certain degree soothed by their success at Mende and 


1 Xonoph. Momorabil. iii. 5, 6. 


2 Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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Skione, and by their acquisition of Perdikkas as an ally, during the 
summer and autumn of 423 R.c. But the state of sentiment 
between the contracting parties was not such as to make it possible 
to treat for any longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; 
though neither were disposed to depart from that which had been 
already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things, no actual 

J . , ° resumption 

The truce had expired: either party might renew hos- or hostilities, # 

.... , . , 1 i, J rT , , altlumfili tlic 

tihties; but neither actually did renew' them, io the traviwi 
Athenians there was this additional motive for abstain- th^monYuof 
ing from hostilities for a few months longer : the great th« Pythian 
Pythian festival would he celebrated at Delphi in July or Angul't. 1 " 
the beginning of August, and as they had been excluded from 
that holy spot during all the interval between the beginning of 
the war and the conclusion of the One year’s truce, their pious 
feelings seem now to have taken a peculiar longing towards tin; 
visits, pilgrimages, and festivals connected with it. Though the 
truce therefore had really ceased, no actual warfare took place 
until the Pythian games were over. 1 

1 This seems to me the most reason- course of one lino from mrophal to 4k€- 
able sense to put upon the much-do- X €l P ta lunrks tilts distinction, 
hated passage of Thueyd. v. 1. ToD 5’ 1 agree with Dr. Arnold (dissenting 

4mytyvofitvov Ocpovs at /.iep eptaixruA both from M. Boeokh and from Mr. 
(rnovSal 5ie\4\vpro fiexp 1 r “ }V Hudlwp' Clinton) in his conception of the events 
teal 4p rrj 4 k e x € 1 P t $ A Brjpaioi AyKiovs of this year. Kleou sailed on his expodi- 
ap4crTr)(Tap 4k A'fjAav — again v. 2. KAeW tion to Thrace after the Pythian holy 
he ’AOtipcllovs nrelfflts 4s ra €7rl {^pq.Kris truce, ill the beginning of August: bo- 
t|€7rA.€u<re pura t)/p 4 k e x € * P L '■ u v -> tween that date and the end of Sep- 
&c. tember, happened the capture of Torone 

Thucydides says here, that “the and the battle of Amphipolis. But the 
truce was dissolved:” the bond itn- way in which Dr. Arnold defends his 
posed upon both parties was untied, opinion is not at all satisfactory. In 
and both resumed their natural liberty, the dissertation appended to his second 
But he does not say that “ hostilities volume of Thucydides (p. 458), he says, 
recommenced ” before the Pythia, as “ The words in Thucydides, at 4piav<rioi 
Goller and other critics affirm that he airopha) hieXtXvpro p.cxP l n v0lu>p, mean, 
says. The interval between the 14th as I understand them ,—‘ that the truce 
of the month Elaphebolion and the for a year had lasted on till the Pythian 
Pythian festival was one in which there games, and then ended:’ that is, instead 
was no binding truce any longer in of expiring on the 14th of Elaphebolion, 
force, and yet no actual hostilities : it it had been tac.Ul;/ continued nearly four 
was an hpa.KQ}X^\^^ophos, to use the months longer, till after Midsummer: 
words of Thucydides when lie describes and it was not till the middle of Jfeca- 
tho relations between Corinth and toinbzeon that Kleon was sent out to 
Athens in the ensuing year (v. 32). recover Amphipolis ” 

The word 4K€X €l P^ a here means, in Such a construction of the word 5ie« 
i#y judgement, the truce proclaimed at Ac A vuro appears to me not satisfactory 
the season of the Pythian festival— —nor is Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 
quite distinct from the truce for one 454, of much value: (rnuphas hiuXveip is 
year which had expired a little while aipexpression well-known to Thucydides 
before. The change of tho word in the (iv. 23 ; v. 36)—“ to dissolve the truce.” 
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But though the aetions of Athens remained unaltered, the talk 
Alteration in Athens became very different Kleon and his sup- 
of statesmen porters renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous 
instmwaof prosecution of the war, and renewed them with great 
wsparfisans a dditional strength of argument; the question being now 
vigorous' a °P en t° considerations of political prudence, without, any 
prosecution binding obligation. 

of the war in » , • ■ rrn . . 

Slates- “ At this time (observes Thucydides') the great ene- 
opponent mies of peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleou on 
ws'vtewfl the other: the former, because he was in full success and 
rendered illustrious by the war—the latter because he 
thought that, if peace were concluded, he should be detected 
in his dishonest politics, and be less easily credited in his 
criminations of others.” As to Brasidas, the remark of the 
historian is indisputable. It would be wonderful indeed, if be, 
in whom so many splendid qualities were brought, out by the 
war, and who had moreover contracted obligations with the 
Thracian towns which gave him hopes and fears of his own, 
entirely apart from Lacedaemon—it would he wonderful if the 
war and its continuance were not in his view the paramount 
object. In truth hits position in Thrace constituted an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to any solid or steady peace, independently 
of the dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Klcon’s support 
Kleon an 0 f the war is open to much greater comment. First, 

opponent of . 1 . 0 ^ 7 

peace— his we may well raise the question, whether Kleon had any 

views and . J . * . ' . J 

motives ils real interest m war—whether Ins personal or party 
TbucydidSB. consequence iri the city was at all enhanced by it. lie 
no persona! had himself no talent or competence for warlike opera- 
war!"" " tions—which tended infallibly to place ascendency in 


I go along with Boeckh and Mr. Clinton 
in construing the words—except that J 
strike out what they introduce from 
their own imagination. They say— 
“ The truce was ended, and the war 
again reneued, up to the time of tile 
Pythian games.” Thucydides only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved”—he 
does not say ' ‘ that the war'vus renewed.” 
It is not at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s 
conception of the facts that the words 
should be translated as he proposes. 
His remarks also (p. 460) upon the re¬ 
lation of the Athenians to the Pythian 
games, appear to me just: but lie does 
not advert to the fact (which would 
have strengthened materially what he 
there says) that the Athenians had been 


excluded from Delphi and from the 
Pythian festival between the commence¬ 
ment of the war and the one year’s 
truce. I conceive that the Pythian 
games were celebrated about July or 
August. In an earlier part of this 
History (eh. xxviii. vol. iv. 1st edit.) 
I said that they were celebrated in 
autumn; it ought rather to be “ towards 
the end of summer.” 

1 Thucyd. v. 16. KAeW re sal Bpa- 
triSas, dtnep ap<pordpcedey ad-Aurra rjear- 
twvvto rfj etpJivy, 6 utr, SiA. rb eirrvxtfr 
Tr Kai rifiatxQcu IK too iroX.tp.ety, u 81, 
yfvo/ueVijj yavxlas KararpaveaTtpos vopt- 
fav he elyai KaKovpywv, sal kmardrepos 
SiabaAAaw, &c. 
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the hands of others, and to throw him into the shade. As to 
his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues with success, that 
must depend on the extent of his political ascendency. Matter 
of crimination against others (assuming him to be careless of 
truth or falsehood) could hardly be wanting either in war or 
peace. And if the war brought forward unsuccessful generals 
open to his accusations, it would also throw up successful generals, 
who would certainly outshine him aud would probably put him 
down. In the life which Plutarch has given us of Phokion, a 
plain and straightforward military man—we read that one of the 
frequent and criminative speakers of Athens (of character ana¬ 
logous to that which is ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise 
on hearing Phokion dissuade the Athenians from embarking in a 
new war : “ Yes (said Phokion), I think it. right to dissuade them ; 
though I know well, that if there be war, 1 shall have command 
over you—if there be peace, you will have command over me.” 1 
This is surely a more rational estimate of the way in which war 
affects the comparative importance of the orator and the military 
officer, than that which Thucydides pronounces in reference to the 
interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to follow the po¬ 
litical history of Syracuse, we shall .find the demagogue Athen- 
agoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Hermokrates far more 
warlike. 2 The former is afraid, not without reason, that war will 
raise into consequence energetic military leaders dangerous to the 
popular constitution. We may add, that Kleon himself had not 
been always warlike. lie commenced his political career as an 
opponent of Peri kies, when the latter was strenuously main¬ 
taining the necessity and prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian 
war. 8 

But farther—if we should even grant that Kleon had a separate 
party-interest in promoting the war—it will still remain 
to be considered, whether at this particular crisis, the yi K onmsiy m 
employment of energetic warlike measles in Thrace at thih time 
was not really the sound and prudent policy for Athens. po'iiSu 
Taking Perikles as the best judge of that policy, we Athens, 
shall find hinsgat the outset of the war inculcating emphatically 
two important points—1. To stand vigorously upon the defensive, 
maintaining unimpaired their maritime empire, “ keeping their 
subject-allies well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Corilfmre j 2 See the speeches of Athenagoras 
also the conversation of Menekleides 1 and Hermokrates, Theoyd. vi. 33-36. 
and Epaminoudas—Cornel. Nepos, Epa- 3 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 33-35. 

^nun. c. 5. 
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ravaged—2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire or to 
make new conquests during the war. 1 —Consistently with this well- 
defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, would have taken 
care to interfere vigorously and betimes to prevent Brasidas from 
making his conquests. Had such interference been either im¬ 
possible or accidentally frustrated, he would have thought no 
efforts too great to recover them. To maintain undiminished the 
integrity of the empire, as well as that impression of Athenian 
force upon which the empire rested, was his cardinal principle. 
Now it is impossible to deny that in reference to Thrace, Kleon 
adhered more closely than his rival Nikias to the policy of Perikles. 
It wag to Nikias, more than to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made 
by Athens in not interfering speedily after Brasidas first broke 
into Thrace is to be imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, 
desirous of peace at almost any price, and knowing that the 
Lacedaemonians also desired it—who encouraged the Athenians, 
at a moment of great public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas 
unopposed in Thrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with 
Sparta for arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens 
carried their point of the truce for a year, with the promise, and 
for the express purpose, of.checking the farther conquests of 
Brasidas ; also with the farther promise of maturing that truce 
into a permanent peace, and obtaining under the peace even the 
restoration of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 
Question of peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which 
as it stood ir ' they thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in 
Nikias and March b.c. 423, at the moment when the truce for one 


KU-on, in 
March 
4‘J2 n c., 
after the 
expiration of 
the truce for 
one year. 


year was concluded. But subsequent events had frus¬ 
trated them in the most glaring maimer, and had even 
shown the best reason for believing that no such expecta¬ 
tions could possibly be realised, while Brasidas was in 


unbroken and unopposed^action. For the Laecdaamonians, though 
seemingly sincere in concluding the truce on the basis of uti 


2 > 08 Hidetk, and desiring to extend it to Thrace as well as elsewhere, 


had been unable to enforce the observance of it upon Brasidas, 
or to restrain him even from making new acquisitions—so that 
Athens never obtained the benefit of the truce, exactly in that 
region where she most stood in need of it. Only by the despatch 


1 Thucyd. i. 142, 143, 144; ii. 13. $x eiv — Ksywv rfyv lerxvv 

Kal rb vavriKbu fjwep Ifrx^ovcriv c£ap- aurois &7r b Toinuiv iJvai rS>v xP 7 U jL & r(,}V 
Tveadcu , rd t< rfif £ i> fx fx a x (•> v bid rrjs irpofTbSov, & c. 
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of her armament to Skione and Mende had she maintained herself 
in possession even of Pallene. 

Now what was the lesson to he derived from this experience, 
when the Athenians came to discuss their future policy, after the 
truce was at an end ? The great object of all parties at Athens 
was, to recover the lost possessions in Thrace—especially Amphw 
polis. Nikias, still urging negotiations for peace, continued to 
hold out hopes that the Lacedaemonians would he willing to restore 
that place, as the price of their captives now at Athens. His 
connexion with Sparta would enable him to announce her pro¬ 
fessions even upon authority. But to this Kleon might make, and 
doubtless did make, a complete reply, grounded upon the most 
recent experience:—“If the Lacedaemonians consent to the resti¬ 
tution of Amphipolis (he would say), it will probably be only with 
the view of finding some means to escape performance, and yet to 
get back their prisoners. But granting that they are perfectly 
sincere, they will never lie able to control Brasidas, and those 
parties in Thrace who are bound up with him by community 
of feeling and interest; so that after all, you will give them back 
their prisoners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond their power to 
realise. Look at what has happened during the truce! So 
different are the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace from 
those of the Lacedaemonians, that he would not even obey their 
order when they directed him to stand as he was, and to desist 
from farther conquest. Much less will he obey them when they 
direct him to surrender what he has already got: least of all, 
if they enjoin the surrender of Amphipolis, his grand acquisition 
and his central point for all future effort. Depend upon it, if you 
desire to regain Amphipolis, you will only regain it by energetic 
employment of force, as has happened with Skione and Monde. 
And you ought to put forth your strength for this purpose imme¬ 
diately, while the Lacedaemonian prisoners are yet in your hands 
—instead of waiting until after you shall have been deluded into 
giving them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedaemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: for subse¬ 
quent history will show that the Lacedaemonians, when they had 
bound themselves by treaty to give up Amphipolis, either would 
not, or could not, enforce perforfhance of their stipulation, even 
after the death of Brasidas. Much less could they have done 
so during his life, when there was his great personal influence, 
strenuous will, and hopes of future conquest, to serve as increased 
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obstruction to them. Such anticipations were also plainly sug¬ 
gested by the recent past: so that in putting them into the mouth 
of Kleon, we are only supposing him to read the lesson open 
before bis eyes. „ 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment after 
Kieon-sad- the expiration of the one year’s truce, may be thus 
war a t this shown to be not only more conformable to the genius of 
perfectly Periklcs, but also founded on a juster estimate of events 
both past and future, than the peace-policy of Nikias— 
motile what are we to say to the historian, who, without refuting 
such presumptions, every one of which is deduced from 
his own narrative—nay, without even indicating their existence— 
merely tells us that “ Kleon opposed the peace in order that 
he might cloke dishonest intrigues and find matter for plausible 
crimination ” ? We cannot but say of this criticism, with profound 
regret that such words must be pronounced respecting any judge¬ 
ment of Thucydides, that it is harsh and unfair towards Kleon, 
and careless in regard to truth and the instruction of his readers. 
It breathes not that same spirit of honourable impartiality which 
pervades his general history. It is an interpolation by the officer 
whose improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal loss 
of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly accused 
him. It is conceived in the same tone as his ! unaccountable judge¬ 
ment in the matter of Sphakteria. 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucydides, 
Kieon at. Ms we may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public 
more S’osSy' grounds for urging his countrymen to undertake with 
oiuTAthc- energy the reconquest of Amphipolis. Demagogue and 
mmtotiie leather-seller though he was, he stands here honourably 
Hoy of Port- distinguished, as well from the tameness and inaction of 
kies. Nikias, who grasped at peace with hasty credulity, 
through sickness of the efforts of war—as from the restless move¬ 
ment, and novelties, not merely unprofitable, but ruinous, which 
we shall presently find springing up under the auspices of Alki- 
biades. Perikles had said to his countrymen, at a time when they 
were enduring all the miseries of pestilence, and were in a state of 
despondency even greater than that which prevailed in b.c. 422—■ 
“ You hold your empire and ydfir proud position, by the condition 
of being willing to encounter cost, fatigue, and danger: abstain 
from all views of enlarging the empire, but think no effort too 
great to maintain it unimpaired.—To lose what we have once got 
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is more disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition.” 1 The 
very same language was probably held by Ivleon when exhorting 
his countrymen to an expedition for the reconquest of Amphipolis. 
But when uttqged by him, it would have a very different effect 
from that which it had formerly produced when held by Perikles 
—and different also from that which it would now have produced 
if held by Nikias. The entire peace-party would repudiate it 
when it came from Ivleon,—partly out of dislike to the speaker, 
partly from a conviction, doubtless felt by every one, that an 
expedition against Brasidas would be a hazardous and painful 
service to all concerned in it, general as well as soldiers—partly 
also from a persuasion, sincerely entertained at the time though 
afterwards proved to be illusory by the result, that Amphipolis 
might really be got back through peace with the Lacedaemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the commander, a new ground of objection, Dispositions 
and a very forcible ground, would thus be furnished, 

Since everything which Kleon does is understood to be a reliance to 
manifestation of some vicious or silly attribute, we are 
told that this was an instance of his absurd presumption, Am P h >i>"tta. 
arising out of the success of Pylus, and persuading him that he was 
the only general who could put down Brasidas. But if the success 
at Pylus had really filled him with such overweeniug military 
conceit, it is most unaccountable that he should not have procured 
for himself some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria—the eighth year of the war: a 
season of most active warlike enterprise, when his presumption and 
influence arising out of the Sphakterian victory must have been 
fresh and glowing. As he obtained no command during this 
immediately succeeding period, we may fairly doubt whether he 
ever really conceived such excessive personal presumption of his 
own talents for war, and whether he did not retain after the affair 
of Sphakteria the same character which he had manifested in that 
affair—reluctance to engage in military expeditions himself, and a 
disposition to see them commanded as well as carried on by others. 
It is by no means certain that Kleon, in proposing the expedition 
against Amphipolis, originally proposed to take the command of it 

1 Tlraeyd. ii. 63. Trjs 54 rriiAeais s trast the tenor of the two speeches of 
elxbs rip Tipoinevcp arrb tov &px* o', Qrrfp I’oriklOs (Thucyd, i. 1+0-144; ii. 60-04) 
Xravres bydk\f<r0e, «al /A with the description which ThucydidSs 

tptvyew roiis v (icons $ /ui)54 t4s vigils gives of the simple “ avoidance of risk ” 
Suixeiv, Sc c. c. (its. alaxiov 54, Uxoi'ras (rb aKivSvvov) which characterised Nikias 
^ KTwninavt arux’i'ron Con- (v. 16). 
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himself: I think it at least equally probable, that his original wish 
was to induce Nikias or the Strategi to take the command of it, as 
in the case of Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expe¬ 
dition as much as he could. When it was det^miued by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily decline 
the command for himself, and would do all he could to force 
it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to see it under 
his command than under that of any one else. He would be not 
less glad to exonerate himself from a dangerous service, than to 
see his rival entangled in it. And he would have before him the 
same alternative which he and his friends had contemplated with 
so much satisfaction in the affair of Sphakteria; either the 
expedition would succeed, in which case Amphipolis would be 
taken—or it would fail, and the consequence would be the ruin 
of Kleon. The last of the two was really the more probable 
at Amphipolis—as Nikias had erroneously imagined it to bo at 
Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though, it. might command a 
majority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion 
of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even wishing that it might 
fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experience for 
commanding an army; so that the being engaged under his com¬ 
mand in fighting against the ablest, officer of the time, could 
inspire no confidence to any man in putting on his armour. From 
all these circumstances united, political as well as military, we are 
not surprised to hear that the hoplit.es whom he took out with him 
went with much reluctance.' An ignorant general with unwilling 
soldiers, many of them politically disliking him, stood little chance 
of wresting Amphipolis from lhasidas. 'But had Nikias or the 
Strategi done their duty and carried the entire force of the city 
under competent command to the same object, the issue would 
probably have been different aj> to gain and loss—certainly very 
different as to dishonour. 

Kleon started from Feiranis, apparently towards the beginning 
b.c. 422. , of August, with 1200 Athenian, Lcmnian, and lmbrian 
iuSa ( m D " hoplites, and 300 horsemen—troops of excellent quality 
ng.d'mt u °" and condition; besides an auxiliary force of allies 
-hotfi’ 3 (number not exactly known) and thirty triremes. This 
r iV6ne. armament was not of magnitude at all equal to the taking 
of Amphipolis; for Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the 

1 Tliucytl, v. 7. ical oXkoQsv &$ inovres avT<p £uyrj\6ov. 
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advantages of the position. But it was a part of the scheme 
of Kleon, on arriving at Eion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian 
reinforcements before he commenced his attack. lie first halted 
in his voyage ^^r Skione, from which place he took away such of 
the hoplites as could be spared from the blockade. He next sailed 
across the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithonian peninsula, to a place 
called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near Torone.' Having 
here learnt that neither Brasidas himself, nor any considerable 
Peloponnesian garrison, were present in Torone, he landed his 
forces, apd marched to attack the town—sending ten triremes at. 
the same time round a promontory which separated the harbour of 
the Kolophonians from Torone, to assail the latter place from 
seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the fortified 
circle of Torone, had broken down a portion of the old wall, and 
employed the materials in building a new and larger wall enclosing 
the prcjpsteion or suburb. This new wall appears to have been 
still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. Pasitolidas, 
the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack of the Athenians 
as long as he could; but when already beginning to give way, he 
saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into the harbour, which was 
hardly guarded at all. Abandoning the defence of the suburb, he 
hastened to repel these new assailants, but came too late, so that 
the town was entered from both sides at once. Brasidas, who was 
not far off, rendered aid with the utmost celerity, but was yet 
at five miles’ distance from the city, when he learnt the capture 
and was obliged to retire unsuccessfully, l’asitelidas the com¬ 
mander, with the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronman male 
population, were despatched as prisoners to Athens; while the 
■ Toron*an women and children, by a fate but too common in those 
days, were sold as slaves. 8 

■ After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at thqpaouth of the Strymon, within 
three miles of Ampliipolis. From hence, in execution of his 
original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging him to lend 


1 The town ofVToroud was situated 
near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards 
l'allene. But the territory belonging 
to the town comprehended all the 
extremity of the peninsula on both 
sides, including the terminating point 
Cape Ampelos—' 'AfiireXov ri)i/ Topwmlriv 
tuc/rriv (Herodot. vii. 122). Herodotus 

VOL. IV. 


calls the Singitic Gulf, BiXurtrau tV 
&vtiov Toptiyiis (vii. 122). 

The ruins of Toroufi, bearing the an¬ 
cient name, and fc Kiifo, a land-locked 
harbour near it, are still to bo seen 
(Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. lly). 

2 Thucyd, v. 3. 

2 N 
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effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of Amphipolis, 
” C (Son!! 8 w dh his whole forces; and to Polles the king of the 
toiuvit"™ 78 Thracian Odomantes, inviting him also, to come with as 
Mawdoaian many Thracian mercenaries as could^K levied. The 

ami rbraclan ^ . r _. • . ,. v 

auxiliaries. Edomans, the lhracian tribe nearest to Amphipolis, 
tionofhu took part with Brasidas. The local influence of the 
with ills ui- banished Thucydides would no longer be at the ser- 
waiting for“ vice of Athens—much less at the service of Kleon. 
EKT* Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon employed 
himself, first in an attack upon Stagcirus in the Strymopic Gulf, 
which was repulsed—next upon Galcpsus, on the coast opposite the 
island of Thasos, which was successful. But the reinforcements did 
not at once arrive, and being too weak to attack Amphipolis without 
them, he was obliged to remain inactive at Eion; while Brasidas 
on his side made no movement out of Amphipolis, hut contented 
himself with keeping constant watch over the forces of Kleon, 
the view of which lie commanded from his station on J;he hill 
of Kerdylion, on the western bank of the river, communicating 
with Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such 
inaction on both sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming 
impatient of doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those 
feelings of dislike which they had brought out from Athens 
against their general, “ whose ignorance and cowardice (says 
the historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent.” 1 Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, were 
not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon was pre¬ 
sently made aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently painful 
to force him against his will into some movement; which however 
he did not intend to be anything else than a march for die purpose 
of surveying the ground all round the city, and a demonstration to 
escape the appearance of doing nothing—being aware that it was 
impossible to attack the place with any effect before his reinforce¬ 
ments arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which followed, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amphipolis, 
as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence before us. 
That city was placed on the left bank of the Strymon, on a 

1 Thucyd. v. 7. 'O hk Kkiatv riots j p.av fi€0’ oXas tu/*ieurrnno<rtnms *cal /ua- 
(xhv V t 'X a C 6y » ^ €tTa ^ 07 Kd(r 0 rf | kaicias yarftroiro, teal oXkoOcp ws &kovt*s 
T rQirio'a.t %v€p BpairlSas irpocreSix^ro. I airy J-vvykOov, al<r66/x*vos rbv Qpovp, 
Tail' yap ffrpanutrutv &x0ofj,4t/uiv fi*v rr} na\ ov $ov\6/x€vos avrobs rb iv r<p 
'ibpci. ayakoyi(ofi4vcau 8 £ r^v intlvov abr<p Kadrjfxiuovs f$ap6vc<rBau t HLvakajUbv 
riytHowav* irpbs otav ifnreiplav tca\ r<$A- ijyc. 
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conspicuous hill around which the river makes a bend, first in 
a south-westerly direction, then, after a short course to the south¬ 
ward, back in a south-easterly direction. Amphipolis had for 
its only artificaMorafication one long wall; which began near the 
point north-east of- the town, where the river narrows again into 
a channel, after passing through the lake Kerkinitis—ascended 
along the eastern side of the hill, crossing the ridge which connects 
it with Mount Paugaeus,—and then descended so as to touch 
the river again at another point south of the town—thus being as 
it were a string to the highly-bent bow formed by the river. On 
three sides, north, west, and south, the city was defended only by 
the Strymon. It was thus visible without any intervening wall to 
spectators from the side of the sea- (south), as well as from the side 
of the continent (or west and north 1 ). At some little distance 
below the point where the wall touched the river south of the city, 
was the bridge, 2 a communication of great importance for the 


• J Tlmc 3 r d. iv. 102. ’Anb ri]s vvv 
irdAecvs, %v ’ A}x<p'ncQAiv * Ay vow d}v6fj.a(rev, 
bn in' a/A<f>6repa TreptjlfieovTos rov 2rpt>- 
(jLOV&s, 8ta rb irepi^xeiv uvrfyv, tc'ix*i 
p.aKp$ aTroKafiwu 4 k Trora/xov is ■norafibv , 
Trepupavrj 4s OaKacrcr&v re teal rfyv tfireipov 
<pKi(rev. 

'O KaWiyifpvpos v orap.hs ’Xrpv/juvv, 
Euripid. Khesu.s, 1140. 

1 annex a plan which will convey 
aome idea of the hill of Amphipolis ami 
the circumjacent territory: compare 
the plan in Colonel T .cake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. eh. xxv. p. 
191, and that (from Mr. Hawkins) 
which is annexed to the third volume 
of Dr. Arnold’s 1 Thucydides, combined 
with a Dissertation which appears in 
the second volume of the samo work, 
p. 450. See also the remarks in Kutzcn, 
De Athenieusium imperio circa Stry- 
rnoaem, ch. ii. p. 18-21; Weiwsenbom, 
Beitriige zur genaueren Erforsehungder 
alt-griechischeu Geschichte, p. 152-150: 
Oousinery, Voyage dans la Macedoine, 
vol. i. ch. iv. p. 124 scq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the ancient 
bridge to have been at the samo point 
of the river as modem bridge; that 
is north of Amphipolis, and a little 
westward of the corner of the lake. 
On this point 1 differ from him, and 
have placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near 
|he south-eastern end of the reach of 
the Strymon, which flows round Am¬ 
phipolis. But there is another circum¬ 
stance, in which Colonel Leake’s narra¬ 
tive corrects a material error in Dr. 


Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake 
particularly notices the high ridge which 
connects the hill of AmphipoHs w’it.h 
Mount Pangseus to the eastward (pp. 
182, 185, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold 
represents them as separated by a deep 
ravine (p. 451) : upon which latter 
supposition the whole account of Kleon’s 
march and survey appears to me unin¬ 
telligible. 

The epithet which Thucydides gives 
to Amphipolis, “ conspicuous both to¬ 
wards the sea and towards the land,” 
which occasions some perplexity to the 
commentators, appears to me one of 
obvious propriety. Amphipolis was 
indeed situated on a hill ; so were 
many other towns: but its peculiarity 
was, that on thm sides it had no wall 
to interrupt the eye of the spectator: 
one of those sides was towards the sea. 

Kutzcn and Cousindry make the long 
wall to be a segment of a curve highly 
bent, touching the river at both ends. 
But I agree with VVoisscnborn that this 
is inadmissible ; and that the words 
“ long wall ” imply something near a 
straight direction. 

2 ’A ir4x fl ^ ff^Atcrfia ir\iov rrjs 

bia&daews: see a note a few pages ago 
upon these words. This does not ne¬ 
cessarily imply that the bridge wits .at 
any considerable distance from the ex¬ 
treme point where the long wall touched 
the river to the south : but tins latter 
point was a good way off from the town 
properly so called—which occupied the 
higher slope of tho hill. We are not to 

2 n 2 
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whole country, which connected the territory of Amphipolis with 
that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the river, 
bordering it and forming an outer bend corresponding to the bend 
of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, the course 
of the Strymon is here determined by these two steep eminences, 
Kerdylium on the west and the hill of Amphipolis on the east, 
between which it flows. At the time when Brasidas first took the 
place, the bridge was totally unconnected with the long city wall. 
But during the intervening eighteen months, he had erected 
a palisade work (probably an earthen bank topped with a palisade) 
connecting the two. By means of this palisade, the bridge was 
thus at the time of Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the 
fortifications of the city ; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch on 
Mount Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose into the 
city, without impediment. 1 


suppose that the whole space between 
the long wall and the river was covered 
by buildings. # 

1 Thucyd. v. 10. Kal 6 jubv (Brasidas) 
Kara ras rb aravpwfia truAas, Kal Tcb 
np&ras rov fxaKpov rtlxovs rbr€ ovros 
t£e\9ii)y y %6ei 5 pdficp r)\v 6$bv ravrriv 
eifOeiav, yrrep vvv, &c. 

The explanation which I have here 
given to the word array ptafia is not 
given by any one else: but it appears 
to me the only one calculated to impart 
clearness and consistency to the whole 
narrative. 

When Brasidas surprised Amphipolis 
first, the bridge was completely uncon¬ 
nected with the Long Wall, and at a 
certain distance from it. But when 
Thucyd id fis wrote his history, there 
were a pair of connecting walls between 
the bridge and the fortifications of the 
city as they then stood - ov KaSeiro 
relxw t&<rjrep vvv (iv. 103): the -whole 
fortifications of the city had been altered 
during the intermediate period. 

Now the question is—was the Long 
Wall of Amphipolis connected, or un¬ 
connected, with the bridge, at the time 
of the conflict between Brasidas and 
Kleon? Whoever reads the narrative 
of Thucydides attentively will see, I 
think, that they must have been con¬ 
nected, though Thucydides does not in 
express terms specify the fact. For if 
the bridge had been detached from the 
wall, as it was when Brasidas surprised 
the place first—the hill of Kerdylium 
on the opposite side of the river would 
have been an unsafe position for him to 


! occupy. He might have been cut off 
from Amphipolis by an enemy attack¬ 
ing the bridge. But we Bhall find him 
remaining quietly on the hill of Ker- 
dylium with the perfect security of 
entering Amphipolis at any moment 
that he chose. If it be urged, that the 
bridge, though unconnected with the 
Long Wall, might still be under a 
strong separate guard, I reply, that on 
that supposition an enemy from Lion 
would naturally attack the bridge first. 
To have to defend a bridge completely 
detached from the city, simply by 
means of a large constant guard, would 
materially aggravate the difficulties of 
I Brasidas. If it had fcjeen possible to 
attack the bridge separately from the 
city, something must have been said 
about it in describing the operations of 
Kleon, who is represented as finding 
nothing to meddle with except the for¬ 
tifications of the town. 

Assuming then that there was such a 
line of connexion between the bridge 
and the Long Wall, added by Brasidas 
since his first capture of the place—I 
know no meaning so natural to give 
to the word araypu/ia. No other dis¬ 
tinct meaning is proposed by any one. 
There was of course a gate (or more 
than one) in the Long Wall, leading 
into the space enclosed by the palisade; 
through this gate Brasidas would enter 
the town when he crossed from Ke*- 
dylium. This gate is called by Thucy- 
didds at £irl rb array pupa rrvhai. There 
must have been also a gate (or more 
than one) in the palisade itself, leading 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an easterly direc- forced 
tion from Amphipolis to Mount Pangaeus) in order to murmurs to 

. 1 _ . i t i niako a cle- 

survey the city and its adjoining ground on the northern monstration 
and north-eastern side, which he had not yet seen ; that from Eion 
is, the side towards the lake, and towards Thrace 1 — waiisoi" 
which was not visible from the lower ground near Eion. to reeon- 
The road which he was to take from Eion lay at a small top of the 
distance eastward of the city long wall, and from the H'llt I]lli> S- 
palisade which connected that wall with the- bridge. Amphn'oiis. 
But he had no expectation of being attacked in his march—the 
rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible 
on Mount Kerdylium. Moreover the gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut—not a man was on the wall—nor were any symptoms 
of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched in 
careless and disorderly array.- Having reached the top of the 
ridge, and posted his army on tlie strong eminence fronting the 
highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure the lake 
before him, and the side of the city which lay towards Thrace—or 
towards Myrkinus, Drabeskus, &c.—thus viewing all the descending 

into the space without: so that passen- j f<prj avafiaii/eiv rov x^P^ 01 '* Ka ^ r ^ v 
gers or cattle traversing the bridge from irapao-Keviji' irepie/xercr, ovx t $ 

the westward and going to Myrkinus aa(f>ake7 y bvayKafarai, 'irepiax'f)(Tu>y y 
( e . <j.) would not necessarily be obliged aAA’ a>s kvk\cp 7T€picrras 0ia alp^ouv r)]v 
to turn out of their way and into the Tt6kiv. 

town of Amphipolis. The words ovx r V a(r<paku, Ac., 

On the plan which I have here given, j do not refer to fxel(u) TrapacrK€v^v y as 
the line running nearly from north to the Scholiast (with whom Dr. Arnold 
south .^represents the Long Wall of agrees) considers them, but to the 
Agnon, touching the river at both general purpose aud dispositions of 
ends, and bounding as well as forti- Kleon. “ He marched up, not like 
tying the town of Amphipolis on its one who will have more than sufficient 
eastern side. means of safety, in case of being put 

The shorter line, which cuts off the. j on his defence ; but like one who is 
southern extremity of this Loug Wall, j going to surround the city and take it 
and joins tho river immediately below : at once.” 

the bridge, represents the (rravpwfj.a or ' Kor do these last words represent 

palisade: probably it was an earthen any real design conceived in the mind 
mound and ditch, with a strong palisade of Kleon (for Amphipolis from its lo- 
at the top. cality could not be really surrounded ), but 

By means of this palisade, the bridge are merely given as illustrating the 
was included in the fortifications of careless confidence of his march from 
Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass Eion up to the ridge: in the same 
over from Mount Kerdylium into the manner as Herodotus describes the for- 
oity whenever he pleased. ward rush of the Persians before the 

1 Thueyd. v. 7—compare Colonel battle of Platsca, to overtake the Greeks 
Leake, /. c. p. 182 —avrbs Mearo t<5 whom they supposed to be running 
AiftvwSes rov 'Xrpvfxovos, Ka! rfyv Otcrtv away— Ka! ovrot fjL^v (Zorj tc Kal <fyuA<p 
rifs irdkfcvs ini rrj ®pa,KV> %X ot ’ ivijnTav y av apir a v 6 fxt-v o i robs 

3 Thueyd,"r. 7. Kari $4au 5e fiaWov "EAA rjvas (ix. 50): compare viii. 28. 
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portion of the Long Wall northward towards the Strymon. The 
perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon and even astonished 
him. It seemed altogether undefended, and he almost fancied, 
that if he had brought battering engines, he could have taken 
it forthwith. 1 Impressed with the belief that there was no enemy 
prepared to fight, he took his time to survey the ground ; while his 
soldiers became more and more relaxed and careless in their trim 
—some even advancing close up to the walls and gates. 

But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. Brasidas, 
Brasidas at knowing- that the Athenian hoplites would not long 
MmintKer- endure the tedium of absolute inaction, calculated that 
pn!s™tiy by affecting extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he 
the'town 10 should seduce Kleon into some incautious movement, of 


i"“ Hh which advantage might be taken. His station on Mount 
towf* 410 " K. only hum enabled him to watch the march ofthe Atho- 
souiers. nian army from Eion, and when he saw them pass up 
along the road outside of the long wall of Amphipolis, 2 he imme¬ 
diately crossed the river with his/orees and entered the town. But 
it was not his intention to march out and offer them open battle. 
For his army, though equal in number to theirs, w as extremely in¬ 
ferior in arms and equipment ; 3 in which points the Athenian force 


now present was so admirably provided, that his own men would 
not think themselves a match for it, if the two armies faced each 


other in open field. lie relied altogether on the effect of sudden 
stilly and well-timod*surprise, when the Athenians should have been 
thrown into a feeling of contemptuous security by an exaggerated 
show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Athene, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 


1 Thucyd. v. 7. Sian ical pnixaphs 
Sri oil narrjKOcy apapreip 656Ktr 

iAuv yap bp tt6Kiv ina rit iprjpop. 

J apprehend that the verb KarijKffei/ 
refers to the coming of the armament 
to Eion, analogous to what is said 
v. 2, KaTfir\cv<rev is rip Topaipalaip 
Aipiva : compare i. 51, iii. 4, &e. The 
march from Eion up to tho ridge could 
not well bo expressed by the word 
KarpXSfv : but the arrival of the expe¬ 
dition at the Strymon, the place of its 
destination, might be so described. 
Battering-engines would be brought 
from nowhere else but from Athens. 

I)r. Arnold interprets the word kot- 
rjA0ep to mean that Kleon ha®i first 
marched up to a higher point, ana then 
descended from this point upon Am- 


phipolis. But X contest the correctness 
j of tins assumption, as a matter of to¬ 
pography. It does not appear to me 
| that Kleon over reached any point 
higher than the summit of the hill and 
wall of Amphipolis. Besides, even if 
he had reached a higher point of the 
mountain, he could not well talk of 
“ bringing down battering-machinos/rom 
that point” 

2 Thucyd. V. 6 . BpatrlSas 5 i—aprt- 
kcIStjto koX abrds M Tip K tpSvKlcp' irrrl 

I Si tS x&jplciv toSto tup 'ApyiAlup, iripap 
toS Trorapiov, ov ttoAv a Tremor r-i/s 
’Ap<pnr6At(os, leal k aT e </> a l pe t 6 it dp- 
t a aiir 60e p, Sere oiit tip eAaOep 
air 60e p 6 p pii pit p o s & K At up r $ 
a r p a r <j>, &c. 

3 Thucyd. v. 8. 
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encouragements prior to an engagement. After appealing to the 
Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph over 
Ionians, he explained to them his design of relying upon a hold 
and sudden movement with comparatively small numbers, against 
the Athenian army when not prepared for it 1 * * * * & * —when their courage 
was not wound up to battle pitch—and when, after carelessly 
mounting the hill to survey the ground, they were thinking only of 
quietly returning to quarters, lie himself at the proper moment 
would rush out from one gate, and be foremost in conflict with the 
enemy. Klearidas, with that bravery which became him as a 
Spartan, would follow the example by sallying out from another 
gate; and the enemy, taken thus unawares, would probably make 
little resistance. For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own. 
behaviour would determine whether they were to be allies of 
LaccddBon, or slaves of Athens—perhaps sold into captivity, 
or even put to death, as a punishment for their recent revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in secrecy. 
Brasidas and his army were perfectly visible while do- ki««, 
scending the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and m»M. 
entering Amphipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. Moreover, 
so conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators without, 
that the temple of Athene, and Brasidas with its ministers around 
him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, was distinctly recognised. 
The fact was made known to Ivleon as he stood on the high ridge 
taking his survey, while at the same time thtfec who had gone near 
to the gates reported that the feet of many horses and men were 
beginning to be seen under them, as if preparing for a sally. 8 lie 

1 Tlmcyd. v. 9. Tons yap ivavrlovs fore the battle of Mantiueia, whereby 
elndfa Kara<ppovr\<T*i re rjptdv ical o$k he made tie oiiriny fancy that he wa,s 
tt,v ikirlcravras ws hv avc^4\(hn t is avrols not going to tight, and took down the 

is pdxyvy avafiTjval re irpbs to preparation in the minds of their 

Kal vvv araKTws Kara 6iav rerpappevovs soldiery for battle Zkuoe pev ru>v irkel- 
okiyo>petv .... "Ews odv tn airapd" erri»v irokeplwv rrjv iv rais i f/vxcus irpbs 
<r k € v o i Oapcovcrty kcl\ rod uvarrUvat J paxw rrapacTKev^v, &c. (Xenoph. Hel- 

irkcov rov pevovros, wv ipol <pai- j Ion. vii, 5, -‘2.) 

vovraiy T7)V Stdvoiav %x ovffLV > 4v r p 2 Thucyd. v. 10. T(p Se K \4attn, (f>a- 

& V e i p e V (p avrwv r t) s yv^pris, vepov yevopevuv abrov arrb rov Kepbvklov 
Kal irplv £vvr ax& V v aL pdkkov Kuraf&dvros Kal iv rrj rrikei iirapuve? 

rfyy Sd^av, piv, &c. otjenp %£cod*v irepl rov Upov rrjs ’ A8r)vds 

The words rb dveipevov rqs yvwpris Ovopivov Kal ravra n pdaaovroSy ayyik- 
are full of significance in regard to Aerat (vpovKex^P'hKei ydp rdre Kara rfyv 
ancient military affairs. The Grecian $4av) Hrt H\ re arpand &ira<ra (pavepb rwv 
hoplites, even the best of them, ro- irokepitcv iv rrj ndk<u, &c. 
quired to be peculiarly wound up for Kleon did not himself see Brasidas 
a battle: hence the necessity of the | sacrificing, or see the enemy’s army 
harangue from the general which always vgjjnn the city : others on the lower 
preceded. Compare Xenophon’s eulogy gWnd were better situated, for seeing 
of the manoeuvres of Epameinondas be- what was going on in Amphipolis, 
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himself went close to the gate, and satisfied himself of this circum¬ 
stance : we must recollect that there was no defender on the walls, 
nor any danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to any 
real engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he at 
once gave orders for retreat, which he thought might he accom¬ 
plished before the attack from within could be fully organised. 
For he imagined that a considerable number of troops would 
be marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun,—not dreaming that the sally would be instanta¬ 
neous, made with a mere handful of men. Orders having been 
proclaimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on the left 
flank towards Eion—Kleou, who was himself on the top of the hill 
.with the right wing, waited only to see his left and centre actually 
in march on the road to Eion, and then directed his right also 
to wheel to the left and follow them. * 


The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching in 


BrasMas 
sallies out 
upon tilt* 
army in its 
retreat—the 
Athenians 
are com- 


a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphi- 
polis, with their right or unshielded side exposed to the 
enemy—when Erasidas, looking over the southernmost 
gates of the Long**Wall w ith his small detachment ready 


pletely 
routed — 


marshalled near him, burst out into contemptuous 


andloTon exclamations on the disorder of their array. 1 “These 
twih #iain. men w ;]} I10 t st.atitl us : 1 see it by the quivering of their 
spears and of their heads. Men Vho reel about in that way never 
stand an assailing enfoiy. Open the gates for me instantly, and 
let us sally out with confidence.” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to the 
palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, were 
suddenly thrown open, and Erasidas with his 150 chosen soldiers 
issued out through them to attack the retreating Athenians. 
Running rapidly down the-straight road which joined laterally the 
road towards Eion along which the Athenians were marching, he 
charged their central division on the right flank. 2 Their left wing 


than he was while on the high ridge. | 
Others saw it, and gave intimation to ! 
him. j 

1 Thucyd. v. 10. O t &v8pes rjfids ov ! 
fAtvovcri (q. fAtvovarty $9j\oi 5e rtov re 
Sopdrcov rfj Kivd\(rti ko. 1 rwv KetpaXwv oh 
yap hr rovro ylyyyjrat^ oi>K eldodacn jAeveiv 
rovs i-rri6vras. 

This is a remarkable illustration of 
the regular movement of headsjgkfl 
spears, which characterised a weflR- 
derod body of Grecian hoplites. 


2 Thueyd. v. 10. Kal b /a^v, /caret rks 
h rl rb crrabpto/Aa irvKas, /cal rds irptiras 
rov /AaKpov relxovs rdre 6vros 
eOei bp<l/A(p r^v 65bv ravrrjy evGelav, fiirep 
vvv /caret rb Kaprepwrarov rov xwpiov 
idvri rb rpotralov effrrpct. 

Brasidas and his men sallied forth 
by two different gates at the same 
time. One was the first gate in the 
Long Wall—that is, the gate marked 
No. 3 in the annexed plan, which 
would be the first gate in order, to a 
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had already got beyond him on the road towards Eion, Taken 
completely unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly array, 
and astounded at the boldness of their enemy—the Athenians 
of fhe centre were seized with panic, made not the least resistance, 
and presently fled. Even the Athenian left, though not attacked 
at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, shared the panic and 
fled in disorder. Having thus disorganised this part of the army, 
Brasidas passed along the line to press his attack on the Athenian 
right: but in this movement he was mortally wounded and carried 
off the field unobserved by his enemies. Meanwhile Klearidas, 
sallying forth from the Thracian gate, had attacked the Athenian 
right on the ridge opposite to him, immediately after it began its 
retreat. But the soldiers on the Athenian right had probably 
seen the previous movement of Brasidas against the other division, 
and though astonished at the sudden danger, had thus a moment's 
warning, before they were themselves assailed, to halt and form on 
the hill. Klearidas here found a considerable, resistance, in spite 
of the desertion of Ivleon ; who, more astounded than any man 
in his army by a catastrophe so unlopked for, lost his presence 
of mind and fled at once; but was overtaken by a Thracian 
peltast from Myrkinus, and slain. His soldiers on the right wing, 
however, repelled two or three attacks in front from Klearidas, and 
maintained their ground, until at length the Chalkidian cavalry 
and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having come forth out of the 
gates, assailed them with missiles in flank and rear so as to throw 
them into disorder. 'Elio whole Athenian army was thus put 
to flight; the left hurrying to Eion, the men of the right dispersing 
and seeking safety among the hilly grounds of Pangams in their 
rear. Their sufferings and loss in the retreat, from the hands 
of the pursuing peltasts arid cavalry, were most severe. When 

person coming from the south ward. The 1 the Long Wall. 

other was, the i/atc upon the petlisuile (at M i The last words cited from Thucy- 
ro erravptufia nv\ai) that is, the gate.in | didos — pirep uvv Karel rb KUpr^pturaroK 
the Long W r all which opened from the rod xuplov itivn to rponaiov (errijKf- 
town upon tho palisade . as marked No. 4 are not intelligible without better know- 
in the plan. The persons who sallied ledge of the topography than we pos- 
out by this gate would get out to attack boss. What Thucydides means by “ the 
the enemy by th v e gate iu the palisade strongest point in the place ” we cannot 
itself, marked No. 5. tell. We only understand that the 

The gate No. 4 would be that by trophy was erected in the road by 
which Brasidas himself with hia army which a person went up to that point, 
entered Amphipolis from Mount Ker- We must recollect that the expressions 
dylium. It probably stood open at this of Thucydides here refer to the ground 
moment when he directed the sally as it stood sometime afterwards—not as 
forth : that which had to be opened at it ^||od in the time of the battle be- 
the moment was, the gate in the pali- tween Kleon and Brasidas. 
sade, together with the gate (3) first in 
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they at last again mustered at Eion, not only the commander 
Kleon, but 600 Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were 
found missing. 1 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so entire Vis 
Profound its success, that only seven men perished on the side of 
Thr*wfor the victors. But oi those seven, one was the gallant 
UruMidas - Brasidas himself; who being carried into Arnphipolis, 
hoiionra paid lived just long enough to learn the complete victory 
AmpUpoiis. of his troops and then expired. Great and bitter was 
nimtrmt- the sorrow which his death occasioned throughout 
diminiS h Thrace, especially among the Amphipolitans. lie re- 
Ztx *“ ceived, by special decree, the distinguished honour of 
hum™ interment within their city—the universal habit being to 
inter even the most eminent deceased persous in a suburb without 
the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in arms and with 
military honours. His tomb was encircled by a railing, and the 
apace immediately fronting it was consecrated as the great agora 
of the city, which was remodelled accordingly. He was also 
proclaimed (Ekist or Fodder of Arnphipolis, and as such, re¬ 
ceived heroic worship with annual games and sacrifices to his 
honour. 2 The Athenian Agnon, the real founder and originally 
recognised (Ekist of the city, was stripped of all his commemorative 
honours and expunged from the remembrance of the people; the 
buildings, which served as visible memento of his name, being 
destroyed. Full of hatred as the Amphipolitans now were towards 
Athens—and not merely of hatred, but of fear, since the loss 
which they had just sustained of their saviour and protector—they 
felt repugnance to the idea of rendering farther worship to an 
Athenian (Ekist. It was inconvenient to keep up such a religious 
link with Athens, now that they were forced to look anxiously 


1 It is almost painful to read the 
account given by Diodorus (xii. 73, 74) 
of the battle of Arnphipolis, when one’s 
mind is full of the distinct and admir¬ 
able narrative of Thucydides—only de¬ 
fective by being too brief. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Diodotfcs is describ¬ 
ing the same event; so totally different 
are all the circumstances, except that 
the Lacedsemonians at last gain the 
victory. To say, with Wesseliflg in his 
note—“ Hi»c nun usijneijuaipw conveninnt 
Thucydideis ’’ is prodigiously below the 
truth. « 

s Thucyd. v. 11. Aristotle (a native 
of Stageirus near to Arnphipolis) cites 


the sacrifices rendered to Brasidas as an 
instance of institutions established by 
special and local enactment (Ethic. Ni- 
komach. v. 7). 

In reference to 'the aversion now en¬ 
tertained by the Amphipolitans to the 
continued worship of Agnon as their 
(.Ekist, compare the discourse addressed 
by the Platseans to the Lacedasmonians, 
pleading for mercy. The Thebans, if 
they became possessors of the I’latieid, 
would not continue the sacrifices to 
the Gods who had granted victory at. 
the great battle of Plata®—uor fune¬ 
real mementos to the slain (Thucyd. iii. 
58). 
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to Lacedaemon for assistance. Klearidas, as governor of Amphi- 
polis, superintended those numerous alterations in the city which 
this important change required, together with the erection of the 
trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas had first charged the 
Athenians; while the remaining armament of Athens, having 
obtained the usual truce and buried their dead, returned home 
without farther operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so K«™rk« <»> 

o H Mio huttfc ill 

inamtest—consummate skill and courage on the one side Amphip-iin 
against ignorance and panic on the other. On the 

^ 1 ^ tdlt' fit Xi 11.8 

singular ability and courage of Brasidas there can be but <>fkimi. 
one verdict of unqualified admiration. But the criticism passed by 
Thucydides on Kleon, here as elsewhere, cannot be adopted 
without reserves. Me tells us that Ivleon undertook his march, 
from Eion up to the hill in front of Amphipolis, in the same rash 
and confident spirit with which he had embarked on the enterprise 
against Pylus—-in the blind confidence that no one would resist 
him. 1 Now I have already, in a forgier chapter, shown grounds 
for concluding that the anticipations of Kleon respecting the 
capture of Spbakteria, far from being marked by any spirit of 
unmeasured presumption, were sober and judicious—realised to 
the letter without any unlooked-for aid from fortune. The 
remarks, here made by Thucydides on that affair, are not more 
reasonable than the judgement on it in his former chapter; for it 
is not true (as he here implies) that Kleon expected no resistance 
in Spbakteria—he calculated on resistance, but knew that he had 
force sufficient to overcome it. Ilis fault even at Amphipolis, 
great as that fault was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. 
This charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he 
himself wished to make no aggressive* movement until his rein¬ 
forcements should arrive—and that, he was only constrained, 
against his own will, to abandon bis intended temporary inactivity 
during that interval, by the angry murmurs of his soldiers, 
who reproached him with ignorance and backwardness—the latter 
quality being the reverse of that with Which he is branded by 
Thucydides. * 

When Kleon was thus driven to dq, something, his march up 

1 Thncvil. v. 7. Kai ^xM <raT0 T ‘P 5e paMov Htpri hvafiairtiv rod xa>- 

rpdircp Syttcp Kdi is r)]V ThiKov eirrvx-lirras ploV, ko. 1 ri/y ptifa TrapaVKivpy istpii- 
intfrrtvtri n <pporftv is p&xyv pi* 7&P pevcv, &c. 
ou8e fjhiruriy oi im^iiyai oi>$iva, Kara 
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to the top of the hill, for the purpose of reconnoitring the ground, 
was not in itself ill-judged. It might have been accomplished 
in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in orderly array, prepared 
for contingencies. But he suffered himself to be out-generalled 
and over-reached by that simulated consciousness of impotence and 
unwillingness to fight, which Brasidas took care to present to him. 
Among all military stratagems, this has perhaps been the most 
frequently practised with success against inexperienced generals; 
who are thrown off their guard and induced to neglect precaution, 
not because they are naturally more rash or presumptuous than 
ordinary men, but because nothing except either a high order 
of intellect, or special practice and training, will enable a man 
to keep steadily present to his mind liabilities even real and 
serious, when there is no discernible evidence to suggest their 
approach—much more when there is positive evidence, artfully 
laid out by a superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. A 
fault substantially the same had been committed by Thucydides 
himself and his colleague Eukles a year and a half before, when 
they suffered Brasidas to surprise the Strymonian bridge and 
Amphipolis; not even taking common precautions, nor thinking 
it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. They were not men 
peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, 
in a military sense; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because there was 
no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Iileon fall into the 
trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take wrong measures 
against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last that 
the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal error 
consisted in giving instant order tor retreat, under the vain hope 
that he could get away before the enemy’s attack could be brought 
to bear. 1 An abler officer, before he commenced the retreating 
march so close to the hostile walls, would have taken care to 
marshal his men in proper array, to warn and address them with 
the usual harangue, and to wind up their courage to the fighting- 
point. Up to that moment they had no idea of being called upon 
to fight; and the courage of •recian hoplites—taken thus un¬ 
awares while hurrying to get away, in disorder visible both to 
themselves and their enemies, without any of the usual prelimi¬ 
naries of battle—was but too apt to prove deficient. To turn the 


1 Thucyd. v. 10. OlifJLtvos (p0Si<r€(T0au dnrt\0wv, &c. 
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right or unshielded flank to the enemy, was unavoidable, from the 
direction of the retreating movement; nor is it reasonable to 
blame Kleon for this, as some historians have done—or for causing 
his right wing to move too soon in following the lead of the left, 
as Dr. Arnold seems to think. The grand fault seems to have 
consisted in not waiting to marshal his men and prepare them for 
standing fight during their retreat. Let us add however—and the 
remark, if it serves to explain Kleon’s idea of being able to 
get away before he was actually assailed, counts as a double 
compliment to the judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas 
—that no other Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps 
not even Demosthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) 
would have ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, 
relying altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden 
movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not the 
worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion, llis w r ant of courage 
at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and divests 
his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise have 
accompanied it. A commander who has been out-generalled 
is under a double force of obligation to exert and expose himself 
to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences of his own 
mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own personal honour, 
whatever censure he may deserve on the score of deficient know¬ 
ledge and judgement . 1 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself must 
be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the ])j S(!race tui 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a d ^“f tan 
manner altogether unworthy of the' reputation of their 
city; especially the left wing, which seems to have ^^ b ^!Trt!y 
broken and run away without waiting to be attacked. 

And when we read in Thucydides, that the men who uietoKi«®. 
thus disgraced themselves were among the best and the best-armed 
hoplites in Athens—that they came out unwillingly under Kleon — 
that they began their scornful murmurs against him before he had 
committed ony error, despising him for backwardness when he was 
yet not strong enough to attempjpmything serious, and was only 
manifesting a reasonable prudence in awaiting the arrival of 
expected reinforcements—when we read this, we shall be led 

1 Contrast the brave death of the surprised by the Athenian Iphikrat&i 
Lacedaemonian general Anaxibius, when (Xenophon. Hellen. iv. 8, 38). 
be found himself out-geuerulied and 
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to compare the expedition against Amphipolis with former artifices 
respecting the attack of SphaKteria, and to discern other causes 
for its failure besides the military incompetence of the commander. 
These hoplites brought out with them from Athens the feelings 
prevalent among the political adversaries of Kleon. The expe¬ 
dition was proposed and carried by him, contrary to the wishes 
of these adversaries. They could not prevent it, but their 
opposition enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow 
limits the force assigned, and was one main reason which frustrated 
its success. 

Had Ferities been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed to 
defend it. But if lost, it would probably have been attacked and 
recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos had been ; 
with the full force, and the best generals, that Athens could 
furnish. With such an armament under good officers, there was 
nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the place; 
especially as at that time it had no defence on three sides except 
the Strymon, and might 1 thus he approached by Athenian ships on 
that navigable river. The armament of Kleon , 1 even if his 
reinforcements had arrived, was hardly sufficient for the purpose. 
But Perikles would have been able to concentrate upon it the 
whole strength of the city, without being paralysed by the con¬ 
tentions of political party. He would have seen as clearly as 
Kleon, that the place could only be recovered by force, and that 
its recovery was the most important object to which Athens could 
devote her energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
important' partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a 
disastrous defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But 
the death of Brasidas converted their defeat into a 
substantial victory.,/There remained no Spartan, like or 
dwwnmd secou< i to that eminent man, either as a soldier or a 
efficiency, conciliating politician; none who could replace him in 


1 Amphipolis was actually thus at¬ 
tacked by the Athenians, thouh without 
success, eight years afterwards, by shim^ 
on the Strymon—Thticyd. vii. 9. eWP : 
t iwv (TTparyfyiis ’Athivalwr, /writ II ep- 
SIkkov trrpaTevffas &r* ' AptpliraAiv 0pa£l 
iroAAcus, rpi pip ttAAlp oi'x etXev, fv 
St rbp Xrpvpopa irepiKoplrras rpiripfiv f k 
t<jB irurapou tvoKiipxit, ippdtpepos 
'Iprpa'iov. (In the eighteenth year of 
the war.) But tho fortifications of the 


place seem to have been materially 
altered during the interval. Instead of 
or# long wall, with three sides open 
to the river, it seems to have acquired 
a curved wall, only open to tho river 
on a comparatively narrow space near 
to the lake ; while this curved wall 
joined the bridge southerly by means 
of a parallel pair of long walls with 
road between. 
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the confidence and affection of the allies of Athens in Thrace ; 
none who could prosecute those enterprising plans against 
Athens on her unshielded side, which he had first, shown to 
be practicable. With him the fears of Athens, and the holies 
of Sparta, in respect to the future, alike disappeared. The 
Athenian generals Phormio and Demosthenes had both of them 
acquired among the Akarnanians an influence personal to them¬ 
selves, apart from their post and from their country. But the 
career of Brasidas exhibited an extent of personal ascendeney and 
admiration, obtained as well as deserved, such as had never before 
been paralleled by any military chieftain in Greece: and Plato 
might well select him as the most suitable historical counterpart to 
the heroic Achilles . 1 All the achievements of Brasidas were bis 
own individually, with nothing more than bare encouragement, 
sometimes even without encouragement, from his country. And 
when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in which as a 
Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the development 
of everything like original thought or impulse, and so completely 
estranged from all experience of party or political discussion—we 
are amazed at his resource and flexibility of character, his power 
of adapting himself to new circumstances and new persons, and his 
felicitous dexterity in making himself the rallying-point of opposite 
political parties in each of the various cities which he acquired. 
The combination “of every sort of practical excellence”—valour, 
intelligence, probity, and^cntleness of dealing—which his cha¬ 
racter presented, was never forgotten among the subject-allies 
of Athens ; and procured for other Spartan officers in subsequent 
years favourable presumptions, which their conduct was seldom 
found to realise . 2 At the time when Brasidas perished, in the 
flower of his age, he was unquestionably the first man in Greece. 
And though it is not given to us to predict what he would have 
become bad be lived, we may be sure that the future course of the 
war would have been sensibly modified; perhaps even to the 
advantage of Athens, since she might have had sufficient occu¬ 
pation at home to keep her from undertaking her disastrous enter¬ 
prise in Sicily, 

ASThucydides seems to take ple^pre in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at Methone to the last reeiinp^r 
at Amphipolis—not less than the dark side of KJeon; towards 
both, though in different senses, the causes of his banish- and Kleon. 

1 Plato, Syraposioi), c. 36, p. 221. 

2 Thucyd. iv. Hi. emw Kark iv^vra aya$bf, &c. 
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ment. He never mentions the latter except in connexion with 
some proceeding represented as unwise or discreditable. The 
barbarities which the offended majesty of empire thought itself 
entitled to practise in ancient times against dependencies revolted 
and reconquered, reached their maximum in the propositions 
against Mitylene and Skione: both of them are ascribed to Kleon 
by name as their author. But when we come to the slaughter 
of the Melians—equally barbarous, and worse in respect to 
grounds of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had never been 

subjects of Athens—we find Thucydides mentioning the deed 

without naming the proposer. 1 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already 
Character narrated will enable the reader to form an idea of it as 

htaforeign compared with that of his opponents. 1 have shown 

policy. grounds for believing that Thucydides has forgotten his 
usual impartiality in criticising tliis personal enemy ; that in regard 
to Sphakteria, Kleon was really one main and indispensable cause 
of procuring for his country the greatest advantage which she 
obtained throughout the whole war; and that in regard to his 
’udgement, as advocating the prosecution of war, three different 
times must be distinguished—1. After the first blockade of the 
hoplites in Sphakteria—2. After the capture of the island—3. 
After the expiration of the One-year truce. On the earliest 
of those three occasions, he was wrong, for he seems to have shut 
the door on. all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of 
dealing with the Lacedaemonian envoysr On the second occasion, 
he had fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate: moreover, at that time, all 
Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as the peculiar 
adviser of that policy. On the third and hist occasion, after the 
expiration of the truce, the political counsel of Kleon was right, 
judicious, and truly Periklean—much surpassing in wisdom that of 
Jiis opponents. We shall see in the coming chapters how those 
opponents managed the affairs of the state after his death—how 
Nikias threw away the interests of Athens in the enforcement 
of the conditions of peace—how Nikias and Alkibiades together 
shipwrecked the power of their^juutry on the shores of Syracuse. 
And when we judge the demagogue Kleon in this comparison, we 
shall find ground for remarking that Thucydides is reserved and 
even indulgent towards the errors and vices of other statesmen— 
harsh only towards those of his accuser. 

1 Thucyd. v. 116. 
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As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as a poli¬ 
tician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little i nterna , 
trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a portrait 
of him drawn in colours broad and glaring—most im- 
pressive to the imagination, and hardly effaceablc from 
the memory; the portrait in the “ Knights ” of Aristo- 
phanes. It is through this representation that Kleon has p 1 ™ 168 - 
been transmitted to posterity, crucified by a poet who admits himself 
to have a personal grudge against him, just as he has been com - 
memorated in the prose of an historian whose banishment he had 
proposed. Of all the productions of Aristophanes, so replete with 
comic genius throughout, the “Knights” is the most consummate 
and irresistible—'the most distinct in its character, symmetry, and 
purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its author, both 
in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it deserves the greatest 
possible admiration, and we are not surprised to learn that it 
obtained the first prize. It displays the maximum of that which 
wit combined with malice can achieve, in covering an enemy with 
ridicule, contempt, and odium. Dean Swift could have desired 
nothing worse, even for Ditt.on and Whiston. The old man 
Demos of Pnyx, introduced on the stage as personifying the 
Athenian people—Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paph- 
lagonian slave, who by^ coaxing, lying, impudent and false denun¬ 
ciation of others, has gained his master’s ear, and heaps ill-usage 
upon every one else, while he enriches himself—the Knights or 
chief members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, 
forming the Chorus of the piece as Kleon’s pronounced enemies— 
the Sausage-seller from the market-place, who instigated by Nikias 
and Demosthenes along with these Knights, overdoes Kleon in all 
his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of Demos—all this, 
exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, forms the master¬ 
piece and glory of libellous comedy. The effect produced upon 
the Athenian audience when this piece was represented at the 
Lensean festival (January b.c. 424, about six months after the 
capture of Sphakteria), with Kleon himstlf and most of the real 
Knights present, must have been intense beyond what we can now 
easily imagine. That Kleon could .^maintain himself after this 
humiliating exposure, is no small proof of his mental vigour and 
ability. It does not seem to have impaired his influence—at least 
not permanently. For not only do we see him the most effective 
opponent of peace during the next two years, but there is ground ’ 
VOL. iv. 2 o 
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for believing that the poet himself found it convenient to soften his 
tone towards this powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against him; though no 
Unfairness other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been 
Kiton^upon condemned upon such evidence. No man thinks of 
dence- 1 ’ judging Sir Bobert Walpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, 
sokrat&Tby i' rom the numerous lampoons put in circulation against 
tenoway anto them. No man will take measure of a political English- 
resembiing. ma n from Punch, or of a Frenchman from the Charivari. 
The unrivalled comic merit of the “ Knights ” of Aristophanes is 
only one reason the more for distrusting the resemblance of its 
picture to the real Kleon. We have means too of testing the 
candour and accuracy of Aristophanes by his delineation of 
Sokrates, whom he introduced in the comedy of “ Clouds ” in the 
year after that of the “ Knights.” As a comedy, the “ Clouds ” 
stands second only to the “ Knights” : as a picture of Sokrates, it 
is little better than pure fancy : it is not even a caricature, but a 
totally different person. We may indeed perceive single features 
of resemblance; the bare feet, and the argumentative subtlety, 
belong to both: but the entire portrait is such, that if it bore a 
different name, no one would think of comparing it with Sokrates, 
whom we know well from other sources. With such an analogy 
before us, not to mention what we know generally of the portraits 
of Perikles by these authors, we are not warranted in treating the 
portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except on points where there is 
corroborative evidence. And we may add, that some of the hits 
against him, where we can accidentally test their pertinence, 
are decidedly not founded in fact—as for example where 
the poet accuses Kleon of having deliberately and cunningly 
robbed Demosthenes of his laurels in the enterprise against 
Sphakteria. 1 

In the prose of Thucydides, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician—a wrongful accuser of others — the most 
violent of all the citizens. 2 Throughout the verse of Aristophanes, 

. 1 Aristophan. Equit. 55, 391, 740, &e. passages, he is denounced as being the 
In one passage of the play, Kleon is re- person who obstructs the conclusion of 
proached with pretending to be engaged peace with the Lacedicmonians (790, 
at Argos in measures for winning the 1390). 

alliance of that city, but in reality, 2 Thucyd. v. 17; iii. 45. Kara<f>av(- 
under cover of this proceeding, carrying trrepos fiev ehai KaicovpySii/, Kal amjrurt- 
on clandestine negotiations with the pos Bia^dWvy — fiia.L6Ta.Tos t5>v toKitUv. 
Laeedcemonians (+64). In two other 
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these same charges are set forth with his characteristic emphasis, 
but others are also superadded—Kleon practises the basest Th0 viOTS 
artifices and deceptions to*gain favour with the people, 
steals the public money, receives bribes and extorts com- 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and thus 
enriches himself under pretence of zeal for the public ,hn otll " r - 
treasury. In the comedy of the Acharnians, represented one year 
earlier than the Knights, the poet alludes with great delight to a 
sum of five talents, which Kleon had been compelled “to dis¬ 
gorge : ” a present tendered to him by the insular subjects of 
Athens (if we may believe Theopoxnpus) for the purpose of 
procuring a remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, 
whose evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him 
to relinquish. 1 

But when we pit together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by Aristophanes, it will be found that they are not 
easily reconcileable one with the other. For an Athenian, whose 
temper led him to violent crimination of others, at the inevitable 
price of multiplying and exasperating personal enemies, would 
find it peculiarly dangerous, if not impossible, to carry on pecu¬ 
lation for his own account. If, on the other hand, he took the 
latter turn, he would he inclined to purchase connivance from 
others even by winking at real guilt on their part, far from 
making himself conspicuous as a calumniator of innocence. We 
must therefore discuss the side of the indictment which is indicated 
in Thucydides ; not Kleon as truckling to the people and cheating 
for his own pecuniary profit (which is certainly not the character 
implied in his speech about the Mitylenneans as given to us by 
the historian 2 ), but Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies—a bitter speaker—and sometimes dishonest 
in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called 
a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder Cato— 
“ the universal biter, whom Persephone was afraid even to admit 
into Hades after his death”—was characterised at Home, even 
by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a still 

1 Ariatophan. Aeharn. 8, with the arrogance: in this latter point too like 

Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom- that of the elder Cat" at Rome (Plu- 
pu8. Theopompus, Fragment. 99, 100, tarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone 
101, ed. Didot. of Cato in ids public speaking, too, is 

2 The public speaking of Kleon was said to have, been itnpertiuent and dis- 
characterised by Aristotle and Theo- gusting (Plutarch, Reipub. Uerend. 
pompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. Timon, Prcecept., p. 803. c. 7). 

c. 30), not as wheedling, but as full of | 


2 o 2 
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stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as Thucy¬ 
dides was to Kleon. 1 In Cato such a temper was not inconsistent 
with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch recounts an 
anecdote respecting Kleon, that on first beginning his political 
career, he called his friends .together, and dissolved his intimacy 
with them, conceiving that private friendships would distract him 
from his paramount duty to the commonwealth. 2 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and un- 
Kieon— a measured accuser of others, may be explained partly by 
Btrong f fttid a passage of his enemy Aristophanes : a passage the 
* J i t t A r more deserving of confidence as a just representation of 
ZlaMUm- f' ac b since it appears in a comedy (the “ Frogs ”) 
behaiuf represented (405 B.c.) fifteen years after the death of 
Buffering 1 Kleon, and five years after that of Hyperbolus, when 
wrong. the poet had less motive for misrepresentations against 
either. In the “ Frogs, ” the scene is laid in Hades, whither the 
god Dionysus goes, in the attire of llerakles and along with his 
slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing up again to earth the 


1 An epigram which Plutarch (Cato, 
c. 1) gives us, from a poet contempo¬ 
rary of Cato the Censor, describes him— 

TI vppbv, rr aviaice'Ttjp, y\avKopfiarov, ou$e 

Qavovra 

II opKLOv els ’MSrjv IIep<re<f>6im] Several. 

Livy says, in an eloquent encomium 
on Cato (xxxix. 40)—“Simultates nimio 
plures et exercuorunt eum, et ipse exer- 
cuit eas: nee facile (1 ixeris utrum magis 
presserit eum nobilitas, an ilia agitaverit 
nobilitatem. Asperi proeuldubio aninii, 
et linguie acerbic et immodice liberie 
fait: sed invieti a cupiditatibus aninii 
et rigid® innocenti®: contemptor gra¬ 
tis!, divitiarum. . . . Hunc sicut onmi 
vitft, turn censuram petentem premebat 
nobilitas; coierantquo candidati omnes 
ad dejiciendum honore eum; non solum 
ut ipsi potius adipiseerentur, nec quia 
indignabantur novum hominem censo- 
rem videre; Bed etiain quod tristem 
censuram, perieulosamque multorum 
fam®, et ab Imso a plcrisque cl Iwdendi 
cupido, expectabant.” 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. 15, 16— 
bia comparison between AristoidSs and 
Cato, c. ‘4) about the prodigious number 
of accusations in which Cato was en¬ 
gaged, either as prosecutor or as party 
prosecuted. His bitter feud with the 
nobilitas is analogous to that of Kleon 
against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the comparison 


of Cato with Kleon applies only to do¬ 
mestic politics; in the military courage 
and energy for which Cato is distin- 
! guished, Kleon is utterly wanting. We 
are not entitled to ascribe to him any¬ 
thing like the superiority of knowledge 
and general iutolligeuce which we find 
recorded of Cato. 

'The expression of Cicero respecting 
Kleon—“turbulentum quidem civetn, 
sod tamen eloqiientem ” (Cicero, Brutus, 
7) appears to be a translation of the 
epithets of Thucydides— fiicudraros— rep 
1 brjuaj 'tnOavturaros (ill. 45). 

The remarks made too by Latin cri¬ 
tics on the style and temper of Cato's 
speeches, might almost seem to be a 
translation of the words of Thucydides 
about Kleon. Pronto said about Cato 
— “Concionatur Cato infeste, Gracchus 
turbulente, Tullius copiose. Jam in 
judiciis sivcit idem Cato, triumphat 
Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus.” See 
Dubner’s edition of Meyer's Oratorum 
Eomanorum Fragmenta, p. 117 (Paris, 
1837). 

2 Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Priecep,, p. 
806. Compare two other passages in 
the same treatise, p. 805, where Plu¬ 
tarch speaks of the airAvoia koX b^ioorys 
of Kleon; and.p. 812, where he says, 
with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general in a cam¬ 
paign. 
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deceased poet Euripides. Among tlie incidents, Xantbias in the 
attire which his master had worn, is represented as acting with 
violence and insult towards two hostesses of eating-houses; con¬ 
suming their substance, robbing them, refusing to pay when called 
upon, and even threatening their lives with a drawn sword. Upon 
which, the women, having no other redress left, announce their 
resolution of calling, the one upon her protector Kleon, the other 
on Hyperbolus, for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice 
before the dikastery. 1 This passage shows us (if inferences on 
comic evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon and 
Hyperbolus became involved in accusations partly by helping poor 
persons, who had been wronged, to obtain justice before the 
dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might purchase 
of Antipho or some other rhetor, advice and aid as to the eobduct. 
of his complaint. But a poor man or woman would think them¬ 
selves happy to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and sometimes 
the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolas ; who would thus 
extend their own popularity, by means very similar to those 
practised by the leading men in Borne. 2 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a proseeutor, in his own name, of official delinquents, Nowsaty 
real or alleged. That some one should undertake this accusers at 
duty, was indispensable for the protection of the city; general 
otherwise the responsibility to which official persons wore obloquy 
subjected after their term 6f office would have been function, 
merely nominal: and we have proof enough that the general public 
morality of these official persons, acting individually, was by no 
means high. But the duty was at the same time one which most 
persons would and did shun. The prosecutor, ,;'c obnoxious 
to general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. What 
was still more serious, he drew upon himself a formidable mass of 
private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and the political club, 
of the accused 'party—extremely menacing to his own future 
security and comfort, in a community like Athens. There was 
therefore little motive to accept, and great motive to decline, the 

1 Aristophan. Ran. 566-576. j grounds of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, 

2 Here again we find Cato the elder j c. ii), irpwt p.kv tij ayop&v flaSlfa sal ira- 
represented as constantly in the forum pl<rrarai roh Seojm-ois—rots plv flau¬ 
nt Home, lending aid of this kind and : p.a<rra s nal (plAovs ixTaro Bia rav {uioj- 
espousing the cause of others who had j yopiZv, &c. 
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task of prosecuting on public grounds. A prudent politician at 
Athens would undertake it occasionally, and against special rivals ; 
but be would carefully guard himself against the reputation of 
doing it frequently or by inclination—and the orators constantly 
do so guard themselves, in those speeches which yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydides flistens upon Kleon, and 
we have no which, like Cato the censor at Borne, he probably 
dldch-'in merited; from native acrimony of temper, from a power- 
portiJnof ful talent for invective, and from his position both 
“msm inferior and hostile to the Athenian knights or aris- 
wnmgiuuy. tocracy, who overshadowed him by their family im¬ 
portance. But in what proportion of cases his accusations were 
just or calumnious—the real question upon which a candid 
judgement turns—we have no means of deciding, either in his 
case or in that of Cato. “ To lash the wucked (observes Aristo¬ 
phanes himself 1 ) is not only no blame, but is even a matter of 
honour to the good.” It has not been common to allow to Eicon 
the benefit of this observation, though he is much more entitled to 
it than Aristophanes. For the attacks of a poetical libeller admit 
neither of defence nor retaliation ; whereas a prosecutor before the 
dikastery found his opponent prepared to reply or even to retort— 
and was obliged to specify his charge, as well as to furnish proof 
of it—so that there was a fair chance for the innocent man not to 
he confounded with the guilty. 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen 
Private di«- out of an accusation which he brought against that poet, 2 

pule between . . n . t r i i i ' . . 

Kieon uud m the senate ot Jb ive Hundred, on the subject ot his 
pimnes. second comedy, the “ Babylonians,” exhibited n.c. 420, 

at the festival of the. urban Dionysia in the month of March. At 
that season many strangers were present at Athens; especially 
many visitors and deputies from the subject-allies, who were 
bringing their annual tribute. And as the “ Babylonians ” (now' 
lost), like so many other productions of Aristophanes, was full of 
slashing ridicule not only against individual citizens, hut against 
the functionaries and institutions of the city 3 —Kleon instituted a 


1 Aristophan. Ecpiit. 1271.— 

Aoi&oprjtrxu roils rrorrjpovs, ovfieV cot’ ewiifiOoror, 
'AAAa rifii] roiox xpytnois, oo-ris «3 Aoyt£crai. 

3 It appears that the complaint was 
•hiade ostensibly against Kallistratus, in 
whose name the poet brought out the 
"Babylonians” (Sohol. ad Arist. Vesp. 
1284), and who was of course the re¬ 


sponsible party.—though the real author 
was doubtless perfectly well known. 
The Knights was the first play brought 
out by the poet in his own name. 

3 See Aeham. 377, with the Scholia, 
and the anonymous biography of Ari¬ 
stophanes. 

Both Moineke (Aristoph. Fragrn. Co- 
micq. Gr. vol. ii. p. 966) and Itanke 
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complaint against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the 
public security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect 1 
that Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war—that 
the fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted—that Lesbos, 
the greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the pre¬ 
ceding year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to the 
Athenians. Under such circumstances, Kleon might see plausible 
reason for thinking that a political comedy of the Aristophanic 
vein and talent tended to degrade the city in the eyes of strangers, 
even granting that it was innocuous when confined to the citizens 
themselves. The poet complains’ that Kleon summoned him 
before the senate, with terrible threats and calumny : but it docs 
not appear that any penalty was inflicted. Nor indeed had the 
senate competence to find him guilty or punish him, except to the 
extent of a small fine. They could only bring him to trial before 
the dikastery, which in this case plainly "was not done. He himself 
however seems to have felt the justice of the warning : for we find 
that three out of his four next following plays, before the peace 
of Nikias (the Achaniians, the Knights, and the Wasps), were 
represented at the Lenasan festival, 8 in the month of January, a 
season when no strangers nor allies were present. Kleon was 
doubtless much incensed with the play of the Knights, and seems 
to have annoyed the poet either by bringing an indictment against 
him for exercising freeman’s rights without being duly qualified 
(since none but citizens were allowed to appear and act in the 
dramatic exhibitions), or by some other means which are not 
clearly explained. We cannot make out in what way the poet 
met him, though it appears that finding less public sympathy than 
he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology without 


(Oommentat. de Aristoph. Vita, p. 
ouexxx) try to divine the plot of the 
“Babylonians;” but there is no suffi¬ 
cient information to assist them. 

Aristoph. Acham. 355-475. 

2 See the arguments prefixed to these 
three playB; and Acham. 475; Equit. 
8S1. X 

It is not know'll whether the first 
comedy entitled The Clouds (represented 
in the earlier part of B.c. 423, a year 
after the Knights, and a year before the 
Wasps) appeared at the Lensean festival 
of January, or at the urban Dionysiu in 
March. It was unsuccessful, and the 
poet partially altered it with a view to 
a second representation. If it be true 


that this second representation took 
place during the year immediately fol¬ 
lowing (n.c. 422: see Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti llellenici ad onn. 422), it must 
have been at the urban Dionysia in 
March, just at the time when the truce 
for one year was coming to a close; for 
the Wasps was represented in that year 
at the Leusean festival, and the same 
poet would hardly be likely to bring 
out two plays. The inference which 
Kanke draws from Kubes 3 lit, that it 
was represented at the Dionysia, is not 
however very conclusive (Kanke, Cora- 
rnentat. de Aristoph. Vita, p. dexxi, 
prefixed to his edition of the Plutus). 
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intending to be bound by it. 1 Certain it is, that his remaining 
plays subsequent to the Knights, though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate plan of 
attack against him. 

The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two most pro- 
NegotmUons nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and 
durftguie Brasidas. Athens too was more than ever discouraged 
lowing the and averse to prolonged fighting; for the number of 
AmpMpoiis. hoplites slain at Amphipolis doubtless filled the city 
with mourning, besides the unparalleled disgrace now tarnishing 
Athenian soldiership. The peace-party under the auspices of 
Nikias and Laches, relieved at once from the internal opposition 
of Kleon, as well as from the foreign enterprise of Brasidas, were 
enabled to resume their negotiations with Sparta in a spirit 
promising success. King Heistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of 
the year, were on their side equally bent on terminating the war, 
and the deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for 
discussion with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was con¬ 
tinued during the whole autumn and winter after the battle of 
Amphipolis, without any actual hostilities on either side. At first 
the pretensions advanced were found very conflicting; but at 
length, after several debates, it was agreed to treat upon the basis 
of each party surrendering what had been acquired by war. The 
Athenians insisted at first on the restoration of I’latma; but the 
Thebans relied that Plataea was theirs neither by force nor by 
treason—but by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the 
inhabitants. This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat re¬ 
markable, since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less the 
result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted in the 
present treaty ; and under it the Athenians, while foregoing their 
demand of ITatma, were enabled to retain Nisaea, which they had 


the obscure passage, Vespas 
1285 teg .; Aristoph. Vita Anonymi, p. 
xiii. ed. Bekker; Demosthen. cont. 
JVleid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was of 
iEginetan parentage (Aeharn. 629); so 
that the ypatpi) |udar (indictment for 
undue assumption of the rights of an 
Athenian citizen) was founded upon a 
real fact. Between the time of the con¬ 
quest of ASgina by Athens, and the ex¬ 
pulsion of the native inhabitants in the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war (an 
interval of about twenty .years), pro¬ 


bably no inconsiderable number of 
Jfigirietans became intermingled or inter¬ 
married with Athenian citizens. Espe¬ 
cially men of poetical talent in the sub¬ 
ject-cities would find it their interest to 
repair to Athens: Ion came from Chios, 
and Achseus from Eretria; both tragic 
composers. 

The comic author Eupolis seems also 
to have directed some taunts against the 
foreign origin of AristophanfiB—if Mei- 
neke is correct in his interpretation of a 
passage (Historia Comicor. Gram. i. p. 
111 ). 
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acquired from the Megarians, and Anaktorium and Sodium 1 which 
they had taken from Corinth. To ensure accommodating temper 
on the part of Athens, the Spartans held out the threat of invading 
Attica in the spring, and of establishing a permanent fortification 
in the territory : and^hey even sent round proclamation to their 
allies, enjoining all the details requisite for this step. Since Attica 


had now been exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians 
were probably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a 


permanent form. 

v/At the beginning of spring—about the end of March, 421 B.c. 


—shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens—the important 


treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. The following 


were its principal conditions :— 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public temples of 
Greece—for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of rpac< , cane ,i 
oracle, or visit to the festivals. Every man shall be 
undisturbed both in going and coming.—[The value of [“mS 
this article will be felt, when we recollect that the Athe- 
nians and their allies had been unable to visit either of Pe¬ 


tite Olympic or the Pythian festival since the beginning of the 
war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery of 
their temple and their territory.—[This article was intended to 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian confederacy to the 


management of the temple; a claim which the Athenians had once 
supported, before the Thirty years’ truce: but they had now little 
interest in the matter, since the Phokians were in the ranks of 


their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief the 
territory of the other—not by any artifice or under any pretence. 


Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to be 
hereafter agretd on. 


1 Thucyd. v. 17-30. The statement and in terms at variance with the treaty, 
in cap. 30 seems to show that this was the Corinthians would doubtless have 
% the ground on which the Athenians chosen this fact as the ostensible ground 
were allowed to retain Sollium and of their complaint: whereas they pre- 
Auaktorium. For if their retention of ferred to have recourse to a irpiaxnp.a 
these two places had been distinctly or sham-plea. 
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5. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Amphipolis 
to the Athenians. 

They shall farther relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, Stageirus, 
Acanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. But these cities shall 
remain autonomous, on condition of paying tribute to Athens 
according to the assessment of Aristeides. Any citizen of these 
cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) who may choose to quit 
them shall be at liberty to do so, and to carry away his property. 
.Nor shall the cities be counted hereafter either as allies of ^thens 
or of Sparta, unless Athens shall induce them by amicable per¬ 
suasions to become her allies, which she is at liberty to do if she 
can. 

The inhabitants of Mckyberna, Sane, and Singe, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Acanthians.—[These were towns which adhered to 
Athens and were still numbered as her allies; though they were 
near enough to be molested by Olynthus 1 and Akanthus, against 
which this clause was intended to ensure them.] 

The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Panaktum to 
the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, Kythera, 
Methone, Pteleum, Atalante—with all the captives in their hands 
from Sparta or her allies. They shall farther release all Spartans 
or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Skione. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back all the 
captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skione, Torbne, Sermylus, or any other town in 


1 Compare v. 39 witli v. 18, which 
seems to me to refute the explanation 
suggested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted 
by Poppo. 

The use of the word ItwoSiirraiv in 
regard to the restoration of Amphipolis 
to Athens—and of the word irapiSoerav 
in regard to the relinquishment of the 
other cities — deserves notice. Those < 
who drew up the treaty, which is j 
worded in a very confused way, seem 
to have intended that the word vapeSoaav 
should apply both to Amphipolis and 
the other cities—but that the word 
airoSiivTcvv should apply exclusively to 
Amphipolis. The word ira pe$o<rav is 
applicable also to the restoration of 
Amphipolis—for that which is restored 
is of course delivered up, But it is re¬ 


markable that this word irapcZocrav does 
not properly apply to tho other cities; 
for they were not delivered up to Athens 
—they were only relinquished, as the 
clauses immediately following farther 
explain. Perhaps there is a little Athe¬ 
nian pride in the use of the word—first 
to intimate indirectly that the Lacede¬ 
monians were to deliver up various cities 
to Athens—then to add words after¬ 
wards, which show that the cities were 
only to be relinquished— not surrendered 
to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing liberty 
of retirement aud carrying away of pro¬ 
perty, was intended chiefly for the Am- 
phipolitans, who would naturally desire 
to emigrate, if the town had been actu¬ 
ally restored to Athens. 
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tlie possession of Athens—the Athenians may take their own 
measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties 
according to the solemnities held most binding in each city re¬ 
spectively, and in the following words —“ I will adhere to this 
convention and truce sincerely and without fraud.” The oaths 
shall be annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be inscribed 
on columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as well as at 
Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians Lacedaemonians may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. ,J 

These oaths wore accordingly exchanged. They w'ere taken 
by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on behalf 
of their respective countries—on the 26th clay of the month 
Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphebolion at 
Athens, immediately after the urban Dionysia ; Pleistolas being 
Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and Alkacus Archon eponytnus at 
Athens. Among the Lacedaemonians swearing, are included the 
two kings, Agis and Pleistoanax—the Ephor Pleistolas (and 
perhaps other ephors, but this w T e do not know)—and Tellis, the 
father of Brasidas. Among the Athenians sworn are comprised 
Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and Demosthenes. 1 v' 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of the 
peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning of the TherPacc 
eleventh spring of the war, which had just lasted ten uji'y-'J'f'' 
full years. Its conditions being put to the vote at 11,0 

Sparta in the assembly of deputies from the Laced®- s r arla - 
monian allies, the majority accepted them ; which, according to 
the condition adopted and sworn to by every member The nm>- 
of the confederacy, 2 made it binding upon all. There 
was indeed a special reserve allowed to any particular S7q'u“‘ 8 ' 
state in case of religious scruple, arising out of the fear d, “ telt - 
of offending some of their gods or heroes. Saving this reserve, 
the peace \had been formally acceded to by the decision of the 
confederates. But it soon appeared how little the vote of the 
majority was w'orth, even though enforced by the strong pressure 
of Lacedaemon herself—when the more powerful members were 

1 Thucyd. y, 19. hliKuv Sn ov Sex ovrai t&s ’A drjuaiuv 

2 Thucyd. V. 17-30. rrapa^cr^crOal T€ cnravSas , tlpr](julvov, Kvpiov duat Sn kv rb 

ityacrav (the Lacedaemonians said) avrovs ir\rjdos rcbv \vp.p.ax^v \pT]<plarriTai, 1)v pi-f) 
(the Corinthians) tovs SpKovs teal n Odav ^ ripdow ku\ vp.a 7 ?. 
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among the di§sentient minority. The Boeotians, Megarians, and 
Corinthians ail refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium 'and' Ahakiormm 5 'the -Megarians, because they did not 
regain $fi&eaj the Boeotians, because ..they were required to 
sutretidar Panaktum. In Spite of the urgent solicitations of 
deputies of all these powerful states not only de¬ 
peace as unjust, and voted against it in the general 
of allies—but refused to accept it when the vote was 
carried, and went home to their respective cities for instructions . 1 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying circutn- 
sc , 21 , stances, of the peace of Nikias, which terminated, or 
professed to terminate^ the great Peloponnesian War, 
after a duration of* ten years. Its consequences and fruits—in 
many respects such as were not anticipated by either of the 
colliding parties—will be seen in ruy next volume. 



1 Tbuoyd. v. 22. 
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